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LIBERTY    vf.   LITERATURE    AND   THE   FINE    ARTS. 

The  enemies  of  free  institutions,  founded  on  an  equality  of  rights 
and  of  rank,  and  a  general  diffusion  of  property  and  intelligence^ 
being  accustomed  to  urge  as  an  objection  to  such  a  system,  that  it  in 
a  great  measure  precludes  the  progress  and  perfection  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  it  is  our  design  to  subject  this  assertion  to  the  test  of 
reason  and  experience.  Each  of  these  go  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom  is  highly  favorable  to  the  dignity  as  well  as 
the  intelligence  of  human  character ;  and  if  such  is  the  result  of 
liberty  in  all  other  departments  of  intellectual  occupation,  it  seems 
little  less  than  an  absurdity  to  presume  that  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  should  be  the  solitary  exceptions  to  this  great  general  rule. 

We  believe  this  theory  to  be  entirely  unfounded,  and  as  devoid  of 
truth  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  freedom.  We  never  wish 
to  see  the  higher  virtues  and  manlier  pursuits,  nor  the  primitive  ener- 
gfies,  of  a  free  and  vigorous  people,  sacrificed  to  the  exclusive  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  We  never  wish  to  see  the  time 
when  the  United  States  shall,  in  the  midst  of  corruption  and  effemi- 
nacy, seek  refuge  from  the  sense  of  degradation,  in  the  vanity  of 
producing  the  best  poets,  painters,  sculptors  and  musicians,  or  warm- 
ing themselves,  amid  the  darkness  which  envelopes  the  present,  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  past  glories.  In  our  eyes,  the  composer  of  an  opera, 
the  prima  donna  and  the  prima  don,  should  never  come  in  competi- 
tion with  those  who  perform  great  services  to  the  state ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  be  estimating  merit  by  a  just  standard,  to  place  Paganini 
before  Washington,  or  the  sculptor  who  chisels  a  hero,  above  the 
hero  himself.  Those  virtues  and  talents  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  government  and  safety  of  nations,  the  conduct  and  preservation 
of  their  useful  institutions,  and  the  general  welfare  of  mankind,  are, 
in  our  opinion,  a  far  more  rational  and  salutary  source  of  national 
pride,  than  the  mere  accomplishments  which,  though  they  adorn 
society,  constitute  neither  the  foundation  nor  superstructure  of  true 
glory,  or  substantial  happiness.  The  elegant  and  ornamental  should 
never  take  precedence  of  the  useful  arts,  as  they  have  done  in  Italy, 
where  at  this  moment  they  are  far  behind  the  United  States  in  ill 
those  domestic  comforts  and  conveniences  which  form  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  stock  of  human  happiness. 

Still,  a  competent  skill  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts  is  a  just 
source  of  national  pride,  and  every  government,  as  well  as  every 
people,  should  foster  them  with  a  judicious  liberality.  We  do  not 
mean  that  they  should  give  more  for  a  tune  on  the  fiddle,  or  an  air  at  the 
opera,  than  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  objects  of  real  utility ;  nor 
lavish  on  a  successful  actor  or  buffoon,  rewards  and  honors  which  they 
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deny  to  the  meritorious  statesman,  the  successful  defender  of  his 
country,  or  the  powerful  asserter  of  her  fame  and  freedom.  When- 
ever this  false  estimate  becomes  the  ruline  principle  of  nations  and 
their  sovereigns,  it  has  always  been  found  that  the  ruin,  or  at  least 
degradation,  of  those  nations  was  close  at  hand.  Effeminate  pursuits 
succeeded  the  more  manly  exercises  of  the  intellect,  or  the  body; 
genius  became  the  handmaid  of  luxury,  instead  of  the  parent  of  pa- 
triotism and  virtue,  and  prostituted  itself  to  gain  the  notice  of  kings, 
princes,  and  nobility,  instead  of  laboring  to  deserve  the  love  and 
grratitude  of  the  people. 

Literature  ought  ever  to  have  precedence  over  the  fine  arts,  since 
while  it  amuses  it  enlightens.  It  is  the  medium  of  a  great  portion  of 
our  knowledge  —  the  casket  in  which  is  deposited  our  moral  and  re- 
ligious codes  —  our  mentor  and  instructor.  It  makes  knowledge  not 
only  immortal,  but  increases  its  vigor  and  richness  from  age  to  age. 
Like  our  mother  earth,  it  produces,  fosters,  and  preserves,  at  the 
same  time.  The  fine  arts,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather  sources  of  re- 
fined amusement  than  of  salutary  instruction.  None  of  that  know- 
ledge necessary  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  the  conduct  of  life, 
or  the  attainment  of  happiness,  can  be  obtained  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
with  truth,  that  a  man  or  woman  either,  is  better  or  wiser  for  having 
studied  them  to  intensity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  productions 
of  the  fine  arts  in  general.  They  afford  a  rich  and  innocent  source 
of  gratification  ;  they  come  in  aid  of  human  enjoyments  ;  and  are  so 
far  the  auxiliaries  of  virtue,  that  they  frequently  afford  resources  for 
passing  that  leisure  which  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  a  manner  less 
mnocent.  On  the  whole,  however,  experience  seems  to  have  demon- 
strated that  consummate  culture  in  the  fine  arts  has  always  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  last  stages  in  the  progress  of  nations,  and  has  ever 
rapidly  followed,  if  it  has  not  preceded,  degeneracy  and  decay. 

jBe  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  plea- 
sure at  seeing  the  steady  progress  daily  making  in  this  country  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  because  we  believe  that  there  is  no  in- 
trinsic incompatibility  between  the  virtues  necessary  to  preserve 
liberty,  and  the  pure  and  rational  refinements  of  a  wholesome,  natural, 
manly  taste.  We  have,  moreover,  long  cherished  a  conviction  that  the 
enjoyment  of  a  rational  fireedom,  such  as  we  of  the  United  States  are 
blessed  with,  associated  with  a  general  liberal  diffusion  of  property 
and  intelligence,  which  always  carry  with  them  an  improvement  in 
taste,  was  far  more  favorable  to  the  cultivation  and  independence  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  than  all  the  patronage  kings,  princes, 
and  nobles,  ever  bestowed  upon  them,  from  their  birth  to  their  matu- 
rity and  decay.  This  is  the  position  we  shall  attempt  to  establish  in 
the  ensuing  discussion  —  first,  on  the  ground  of  general  principles  and 
general  results ;  secondly,  on  the  authority  of  history  and  expe- 
rience. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  degrading  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
below  the  most  ordinary  handicraft  trades,  by  presuming  that  they 
cannot  subsist  but  in  a  state  of  abject  dependence  on  a  particular  in- 
dividual, who  must  not  only  be  rich  but  noble.  It  is  making  me- 
niald  and  paupers  of  their  professors,  and  placing  them  on  a  level 
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with  the  tenants  of  the  kitchen,  who  look  up,  with  abject  submission, 
to  the  smile  and  the  favor  of  him  who  gives  them  wages  in  retjam  for 
labor  and  obedience.  All  other  pursuits  depend  on  the  general  wants, 
habits,  and  tastes,  of  the  people  at  large  for  patronage,  and  nothing  is 
necessary  to  their  success,  but  the  general  diffusion  of  those  wants, 
habits,  and  tastes,  to  produce  a  liberal  remuneration  for  the  exercise 
of  talents  and  industry,  unaccompanied  by  any  feeling  of  dependence 
or  degradation  whatever. 

The  artist  or  the  literary  man  who  receives  a  pension  from  a  king, 
or  who  exists  on  the  bounty  of  a  great  man,  must  almost  necessarily 
be  restricted  in  the  employment  of  his  genius.  The  painter  or 
sculptor  is  in  all  probability  directed  in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  not 
by  his  own  taste,  but  that  of  his  patron ;  and  the  literary  dependent 
must  not  soar  beyond  etiquette,  nor  grasp  at  forbidden  fruit.  His 
wings  are  clipped,  his  fancy  restrained,  and  his  reason  manacled,  by 
the  fear  of  displeasing  the  master  who  feeds  and  clothes  him.  Vol- 
taire, who  had  ample  personal  experience  on  this  point,  during  the 
boasted  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Macenas  of  modem  times, 
in  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  Addison  to  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  says,  with  equal  truth  and  severity  : 

*  Had  he  been  in  France,  he  would  have  been  elected  a  member 
of  one  of  the  academies,  and  by  the  credit  of  some  women,  he  might 
have  obtained  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  livres ;  or  else  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  upon  pretence  that  in  his  tragedy  of  Cato, 
strokes  had  been  discovered  which  glanced  at  some  persons  in 
power.' 

Voltaire  was  himself  a  striking  example  of  the  miseries  of  royal 
patronage,  which  is  frequently  but  another  name  for  royal  persecu- 
tion. He  sought  refuge  from  the  latter  in  the  protection  of  the 
Great  Frederick  of  Prussia,  under  whose  alternate  smiles  and  frowns 
he  languished  a  few  years,  and  at  length  retired  to  Femay,  where 
alone  he  could  enjoy  the  sweets  of  independence. 

It  seems  to  us  that  mankind  are  too  prone  to  continue  to  receive, 
as  a  sort  of  inheritance,  and  to  repeat  without  discrimination,  those 
maxims  which  may  have  once  been  true,  but  which  have  become 
obsolete  and  inapplicable  by  the  almost  imperceptible  yet  wonder- 
working influence  of  time,  and  the  great  changes  it  produces.  At 
the  period  in  which  literature  and  the  arts  awakened  from  the  long 
sleep  of  ages,  in  Europe,  the  feudal  system  prevailed  every  where. 
All  property  and  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  the  church, 
and  the  nobility ;  and  as  a  direct  inevitable  consequence,  it  was  from 
these  alone  that  the  arts,  not  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
a  social  state,  could  receive  encouragement,  or  expect  support.  Artists 
of  course  looked  to  this  source  exclusively ;  and  hence  we  find  them 
in  a  great  degree  under  the  special  patronage  of  monarchs,  popes, 
princes,  cardinals,  and  nobility.  It  was  the  same  with  literary  men, 
who  could  find  no  purchasers  for  their  works  among  a  people  who 
could  not  read,  and  of  course  had  no  inclination  to  buy  ;  and  who,  if 
they  had,  possessed  not  the  means  of  paying  for  them. 

The  only  exception  to  this  state  of  things  —  and  we  look  upon  it  aa 
decisive  in  favor  of  our  theory  —  was  the  city  of  Florence,  then  a 
democracy.     It  was  in  this  free  city,  that  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
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first  arose  from  out  the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  from  a 
.democratic  community,  shining  like  a  solitary  star  in  the  dark  regions 
of  feudal  despotism,  that  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  progress  of  lite* 
rature  and  the  arts  in  modem  times.  It  was  there  that  the  first  Greek 
scholars  opened  their  schools ;  it  was  there  that  Dante,  the  great 
.original  of  modem  poetry,  strung  his  lyre  ;  it  was  there  that  painting 
and  sculpture  first  threw  off  the  fetters  of  a  barbarous  taste  ;  and 
such  was  the  vast  influence  of  its  literature,  that  it  wrested  from 
Columbus  the  glory  of  giving  his  name  to  a  new  world  which  he  had 
discovered.  And  we  will  ask,  who  were  the  first  and  greatest  patrons 
of  those  arts  and  that  literature  ]  Not  monarchs  or  princes,  but  a 
family  of  illustrious  merchants,  holding  their  temporary  authority  by 
virtue  of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  deriving  their  wealth,  not 
£rom  their  labors,  but  from  the  pursuits  of  an  enlightened  commerce. 
Nor  were  they  alone  the  patrons  of  the  arts,  since,  among  the  earli- 
.est  and  finest  specimens  of  sculpture  in  that  distinguished  city,  are 
a  series  of  statues  voluntarily  contributed  for  its  embellishment  by 
the  companies  of  artists  and  laborers.  One  of  these  is  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  others  by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries. 

Do  not  these  facts,  founded  on  historical  authority,  sufliciently 
prove  that  the  institutions  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  the  con- 
sequent degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  are  not  essentisd 
to  the  most  flourishing  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  ]  Do  they 
not  indicate,  with  the  finger  of  truth,  that  these  embellishments  of 
life  need  not  necessarily  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  slavery  and 
dependence  ]  The  city  of  Florence  will  be  found,  on  consulting  the 
great  historian  Machiavel  —  who,  though  a  consistent  republican,  has 
been  oddly  metamorphosed  into  an  advocate  of  tyranny — to  have  been 
at  the  very  time  she  gave  the  impulse  and  the  law  to  the  literature 
and  arts  of  Europe,  as  much  a  democracy,  as  Athens  herself,  when 
jBhe  stood  in  the  same  commanding  attitude,  at  the  head  of  the  Gre- 
cisuD  State,  we  may  say  at  the  head  of  the  world.  If  such  examples 
are  not  more  common  in  history,  it  is  because,  with  few  exceptions, 
mankind  have,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  been  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
armed  hoof  of  despotic  power. 

The  general  principle  is  unquestionably  in  favor  of  the  doctrine, 
that  it  is  the  nature  oi  free  institutions  to  expand  and  invigorate  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  Out  of  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism, 
liberty  cannot  exist  without  a  general  though  not  an  equal  distribu- 
tion of  property  and  intelligence.  It  presupposes  what  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  being,  a  people  free  from  actual  poverty  and  its  conse- 
quent wants  ;  possessing  a  spirit  which  resists  all  innovation  on  their 
rights,  and  a  degree  of  culture  which  elevates  them  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  abject  ignorance.  Such  a  people,  imbued,  as  they 
always  will  be  more  or  less,  with  the  rudiments  of  taste,  a  desire  for 
mental  gratifications,  and  a  capacity  for  improvement,  may,  and  will 
do,  in  their  collective  numbers,  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  kings,  popes> 
princes,  cardinals,  and  nobility,  have  done,  or  ever  will  dp,  for  literature 
and  the  arts.  And  this,  too,  without  subjecting  artists  and  literary  men 
to  a  degrading  dependence  on  the  favor  or  caprice  of  one  single  man. 
Appealmg  to.  a  wealthy,  and  enlightened  community,  nay  to  the 
whole  civilized  world,  their  genius  has  not  only  a  noble  incitement 
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of  a  far  higher  character  than  that  of  pleasing  one  single  man,  but  a 
wider  scope  for  its  exercise,  free  from  all  apprehension  of  the  loss 
of  bread  or  favor,  by  expatiating  in  the  boundless  space  of  the  uni- 
verse. They  need  not  fear  to  incur  banishment  or  imprisonment  by 
exploring  the  depths  of  philosophy  for  hidden  truths,  or  vindicating 
the  rights  of  the  human  race  at  the  expense  of  those  who  inflict  on 
them  nothing  but  wrongs ;  they  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  the 
fate  of  Gralileo,  Grotius,  and  hundreds  of  illustrious  victims  to  the 
persecutions  of  jealous  power,  or  bigotted  intolerance,  for  they 
address  themselves  to  a  free  people,  who  neith^  start  at  shadows,  nor 
imagine  they  see  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  the  downfall  of  reli* 
gion  and  civil  government. 

On  general  principles,  which  furnish  the  only  just  grounds  for 
general  truths,  we  maintain,  then,  that  it  is  a  solecism  to  presume 
Uiat  equal  rights,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  property  and  intelli- 
gence, can  operate  injuriously  on  the  exercise  of  the  human  intellect 
in  any  department,  pursuit,  or  profession  whatsoever.  Such  a  theory 
is  unphilosophical  in  principle  ;  it  is  at  war  with  the  inflexible  union 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  long  experience  of 
mankind,  which  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  free  institutions  make 
free  minds  ;  and  that  it  would  be  just  as  true  to  assert  that  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  man  are  strengthened  by  chains,  as  that  his  intellect 
tual  mculties  are  expanded  by  being  prohibited  from  exercise. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our  doctrine  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  we  will  now  proceed  to  compare  what  the  royal 
and  noble  patrons  have  done  in  former  tiroes,  with  what  the  people 
are  doing  now  in  other  quarters.  When  the  faction  of  the  nobles 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  Florence,  over  the  democracy,  they  exiled 
Dante,  and  persecuted  Michael  Angelo.  Tasso  was  patronized  by 
the  Duke  of^  Ferrara,  and  after  having  his  heart  broken  and  his  rea* 
son  shattered,  by  the  capricious  tyranny  of  his  noble  patron,  died  a 
beggar  and  a  madman.  Michael  Angelo,  having  established  a  fame 
which  made  it  an  honor  for  princes  to  employ  him,  was  invited  to 
Rome,  and  patronized  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  the  Macenas  of  the  purple. 
Let  us  see  to  what  this  patronage  led. 

'  The  artist,'  says  his  biogprapher,  '  had  received  instructions  to 
construct  a  monument  for  Julius  the  Second,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
complete  the  work,  when  he  was  called  from  it  by  the  pope  (Leo  the 
Tenth,)  who  insisted  upon  his  going  to  Florence  to  build  the  facade 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  He  would  have  i-emonstrated,  but  was 
forced  to  submit,  and  while  at  Carrera  procuring  the  marble,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Leo,  ordering  him  to  go  to  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa  for  that  purpose.  Michael  Angelo  complied,  but 
reported  that  the  marble  there  was  of  bad  quality,  and  that  there  was 
no  way  of  conveying  it  to  Florence,  without  making  a  road  over 
mountains  and  marshes  to  the  sea.  The  pope,  however,  persisted, 
and  commanded  him  to  proceed ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  talents  of  this  great  man  were  buried  in  those  mountains 
daring  the  whole  pontificate  of  Leo,  in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry 
and  making  a  road.'  Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  patron- 
age of  popes  and  kings,  have  only  to  considt  the  biography  of  that 
great  but  eccentric  artist,  Benvenuto  CellinL 
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ABnibal  Caracci  was  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  Famese,  \ebo  de- 
monstrated his  veneration  for  antiquity  by  pulling  down  the  Coliseum 
to  get  materials  for  his  palace.  The  "prize  he  received  for  those 
splendid  paintings,  now  forming  the  richest  ornaments  of  that  palace, 
and  whicn  occupied  him  ten  years,  was  five  hundred  crowns,  which 
does  not  amount  to  one  half  of  what  the  porter  now  every  year  re- 
ceives from  thousands  of  visitors  who  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  admire  these  splendid  productions  of  art.  But  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  patronized  by  a  prince  cardinal. 

1)(miinichino  was  also  patronized  by  a  cardinal,  who  paid  him 
about  twelve  pounds  for  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  which  is  now 
worth  as  many  thousands.  There  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Flight  into 
Egypt  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  which  Joseph  is  represented  on  a 
sack  of  com.  The  following  fact  will  account  for  this  circumstance  : 
The  picture  was  painted  fbr  a  munificent  patron  who  paid  him  with 
a  sack  of  com,  to  commemorate  which,  he  introduced  it  as  we  have 
desorilHHl. 

Titian,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  his  art,  afler  being  patronized 
by  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Forrara,  and  the  Senate  of  Venice,  continued  in 
such  a  state  of  ntwerty,  that  his  friend  Peter  Aretino,  the  famous 
satirist,  who  kept  kings  and  poges  equally  in  fear,  in  order  to  relieve 
him,  recommended  him  to  Charles  the  Fiflh,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
who  took  him  under  his  patronage.     The  greatest  honor  ever  paid 
to  this  eminent  artist,  in  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  was  the  em- 
peror stooping  down  one  day  to  pick  up  his  pencil !     But  Corregio, 
the  ffracenil,  the  touching,  the  mimitable  Corregio  !     Nobody  can 
tell  tno  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  place  where  he  was  bom.     His  parents 
wert>  poor,  and  his  education  was  neglected.     Yet,  by  a  persevering 
study  in  the  school  of  nature  alone,  he  arose  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
which  none  have  ever  exceeded.     But  he  continued  poor  all  his  life, 
and  the  manner  of  his  death,  while  it  presents  one  of  the  most  affec- 
ting pictuix>s  on  ivconl,  peculiarly  illustrates  our  theory.     He  was 
©nn)U>yt>d  to  ]iHint  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cupola  of  the 
oatnedral  at  Pamia,  a  task  which  he  performed  in  a  manner  that  still 
calls  forth  the  admiration  of  all  true  judges  of  tlie  art.     His  work 
was  found  fault  with  by  his  patron,  probably  as  an  excuse  for  beating 
down  the  ]nnce,  which  was  reduced  to  one  half.     This  was  paid  in 
cop]>er  money,  which  the  poor  artist  was  obliged  to  carry  home  on 
his  shoulders  to  his  indigent  family,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles. 
The  weight  of  his  burthen,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  his  spirits,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  days,  }>ut  a  period  to  his  life.     After  this,  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  the  necessity  of  monopolies  of  wealth  and  rank,  to  the  existence 
and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

We  could,  witliout  the  labor  of  much  research,  easily  swell  this 
catalogue  to  an  extent  that  might  surprise  the  reader  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  consider  the  patronage  of  the  great  as  synonymous 
with  wealth  and  honors.  We  could  quote  hundreds  of  distinguished 
names  in  literature  and  the  arts,  who  were  condemned  to  poverty  and 
degradation  by  the  patronage  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  or  left  to 
perish  in  neglect  and  obscurity  by  their  want  of  taste  and  munifi- 
cence.    The  whole  history  of  literature  and  the  arts  shows  distinctly 
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that  there  U  scarcely  an  instance,  in  which  the  unfortunate  proteges 
of  aristocracy  did  not  pay,  by  a  life  of  flattery  and  servitude,  for  the 
miserable  pittance  of  ostentatious  parsimony,  and  the  still  more  de- 
grading condescensions  of  lordly  pride.  These  patrons  of  the  art9 
were  seldom  if  ever  the  first  to  discover  and  encourage  unprotected 
genius.  They  waited  until  the  voice  of  fame  had  proclaimed  their 
triumphs,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  they  condescended  to  reward 
their  talents  with  a  niggardly  patronage,  and  to  admit  them  into  their 
society,  when  they  could  derive  honors  from  the  association  far 
greater  than  they  could  bestow. 

From  a  pretty  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  we  are  satisfied 
it  was  not  to  the  patronage  of  the  great  that  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  were  indebted  for  their  revival,  or  their  ultimate  excellence,  during 
the  period  in  which  they  flourished  in  Italy.  There  must,  therefore, 
have  been  other  causes  operating  to  produce  this  eflect,  and  they 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  natural  eagerness  and  vigor  with 
which  the  human  intellect  pursues  a  novel  and  attractive  object  in 
a  new  field  and  fruitful  soil  not  yet  exhausted  by  cultivation.  This 
field  presented  itself  on  the  revival  of  literature  and  the  arts  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  men  of  genius  cultivated  it 
with  all  their  newly-awakened  energies,  and  with  a  success  which 
has  left  to  posterity  no  greater  glory  than  that  of  equalling  them. 

The  wide  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  awe  with  which  all  those 
who  were  not  noble,  looked  up  toward  those  that  were,  may  have 
come  in  aid  of  other  excitements  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  Setting  aside  courage  and  skill  in  war,  there  were  no  other 
means  by  which  the  barrier  between  the  noble  and  the  peasant  could 
be  overleaped,  than  excellence  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  This 
procured  admission  into  the  charmed  circle  of  nobility,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  princes.  It  raised  the  low-bom  peasant  to  an  inter- 
course with  those  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  up  with  re- 
verence and  fear,  as  a  superior  order  of  beings  ;  and  though  expe- 
rience generally  proved  thsit  such  an  association  only  brought  morti- 
fication and  indignity  to  the  ambitious  scholar  or  artist,  still  it  was  not 
the  less  an  object  of  ardent  solicitude,  or  a  less  powerful  stimulant 
to  exertion.  When  Charles  the  Fifth  picked  up  the  pencil  of  Titian 
and  presented  it  to  him,  saying,  'It  is  fit  that  Caesar  should  wait  on 
Titian,*  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  knowledge  of  such  a  condescension 
inspired  equal  envy  and  emulation  among  his  rivals  and  successors. 

So  far,  then,  the  approbation  of  the  great  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  animate  the  exertions  of  genius.  But  is  there  not  in  a  free  coun- 
try a  nobler  stimulus  to  the  ambition  of  a  generous  spirit  in  the 
admiration  of  an  enlightened  people  ]  Surely  the  applauses  of 
millions,  and  the  encouragement  held  out  by  their  taste  and  muni- 
ficence, furnish  suflici^nt  stimulatives,  as  they  afibrd  sufiicient 
rewards,  for  the  highest  exertions  of  genius.  Such  patrons  require 
no  demiding  sacrifices  of  independence,  and  exact  no  servility. 
Instead  of  looking  down  with  proud  superiority  on  the  man  who  ad- 
ministers to  their  pleasure  and  improvement,  they  contemplate  him 
with  aflectionate  reverence,  and  reward  him  by  every  demonstration 
of  gratitude  in  their  power.  While  Florence  was  free,  the  distin- 
^;uished  literary  men  of  that  illustrious  commonwealth,  were  honored 
with  the  highest  offices.     The  Secretary  of  State  was  almost  always 
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a  scholar  of  eminence,  and  a  great  portion  of  her  embassies  vrere 
confided  to  that  class  of  men.  The  States  of  Holland,  when  enjoy- 
ing their  greatest  degree  of  freedom,  pursued  the  same  policy,  with 
regard  to  Grotius,  and  other  distinguished  writers ;  and  Rubens  was 
oharffed  with  more  than  one  important  embassy  by  these  famous  re- 
publics. 

Compare  the  sums  of  money  received  by  the  distinguished  writers 
and  artists  of  the  present  age,  in  England,  with  the  rewards  of  those 
who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobility.  The 
former  had  no  patrons  but  a  liberal  and  enlightened  public,  through 
whose  munificence  they  received  a  far  more  liberal  remuneration,  in- 
dependent of  the  degradation  of  individual  patronage,  than  any  king  of 
England,  France,  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  or  pope  of  Italy,  ever  bestow- 
ed. In  illustration  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  examples  of 
Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Moore,  and  many  minor  names,  who 
received  their  thousands  for  single  works,  certainly  not  superior  to 
those  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  both  in  turn  the  objects  and  victims  of 
princely  patronage  and  oppression. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  to  the  long  and  dismal  array  of 
names  which,  in  the  days  of  royal  and  noble  patronage,  lived  a  life 
of  poverty,  and  perished  in  despair.  To  cite  them,  would  fill  a  volume, 
ana  savor  of  the  records  of  a  parish  poor-house.  But  since  the  pe- 
riod when  genius  become  emancipated  from  all  other  patronage  but 
that  of  an  enlightened  public,  we  hear  no  more  of  its  perishing  for 
want,  or  pining  in  hopeless  obscurity.  Poverty  is  no  more  its  re- 
proach or  opprobrium,  and  the  old  joke  of  living  in  garrets,  is  no 
longer  applicable.  The  voice  of  their  countrymen  calls  them  forth 
from  oblivion,  its  munificence  rewards  their  exertions,  and  men  of 
unquestionable  talents  in  literature  and  the  arts  are  only  required  to 
exercise  that  degree  of  industry  and  prudence  which  is  necessary  in 
all  other  pursuits  of  life,  to  attain  to  competency  if  not  wealth. 

With  i^gard  to  the  fine  arts,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is  true  that 
Vandyke  was  invited  over  to  England  by  King  Charles,  and  knighted 
when  knighthood  was  the  jest  of  the  poets  and  dramatic  writers. 
But  it  is  now  known,  from  documents  lately  brought  to  light,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  paint  portraits  for  the  king  at  a  less  price  than  he  re- 
ceived from  others.  Our  countryman  West  also  tasted  the  sweets 
of  royal  patronage,  and  spent  a  good  portion  of  his  life  in  painting 
pictures  for  which  he  was  never  paid. 

We  should  never  have  done,  were  we  to  undertake  to  cite  all  the 
examples  of  royal  and  princely  patronage.  They  will  most  of  them 
readily  occur  to  the  general  reader,  and  such  is  their  numbers  and 
celebrity,  that  their  united  weight  is  sufficient  to  overwhelm  all  the 
empty  boasts  of  the  munificence  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobility. 

Turning  our  eyes  toward  our  own  free  country,  which  labors 
under  the  ban  of  aristocracy,  and  is  considered  little  better  than  a 
barren  waste  in  which  neither  literature  nor  the  arts  can  find  either 
soil  or  sustenance,  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  that  she  will  not 
in  good  time  attain  to  eminence  in  both,  without  paying  for  them 
more  than  they  are  worth,  in  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  If  we  do  not 
err,  she  is  destined  in  good  time  to  vindicate  them  from  the  foul 
slander  of  being  the  grovelling  satellites  of  corruption,  the  abject 
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followers  and  dependents  of  despotism.  It  is  in  the  rich  soil  of 
rational  freedom,  which,  while  it  gives  scope  and  license  to  all  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  genius,  at  the  same  time  sdSbrds  peace  and  security, 
as  well  as  rewards  to  its  exertions,  that  all  the  higher  qualities 
have  attained  their  greatest  perfection.  It  is  there  that  genius 
and  virtue  find  their  most  appropriate  home,  and  their  nohlest 
field  of  exercise,  hecause  they  have  nothing  to  hope  from  base  pros- 
titution, and  nothing  to  fear  from  jealous  despotism. 

We  hear  it  every  day  confidently  asserted,  as  if  it  were  a  fact 
challenging  denial,  that  the  rewards  bestowed  on  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  in  the  United  States,  have  not  equalled  those  they  received 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  We  deny  this,  and  appeal 
to  the  proof  in  the  examples  already  brought  forward.  Did  we  ever 
hear  of  any  respectable  artist  in  the  United  States  being  rewarded 
by  a  sack  of  com  for  a  first  rate  picture  ?  Is  there  an  instance  of 
one  perishing  like  the  inimitable  Corregio,  from  carrying  the  price 
of  a  picture  in  copper  coin  on  his  shoulders  ?  Or  admitting  there  is 
one  capable  of  producing  a  picture  equal  to  the  St.  Jerome  of  Do- 
minichmo,  would  he  find,  in  the  wide  circuit  of  these  United  States,  a 
gentleman  who  would  debase  himself  by  offering  such  a  price  as  the 
Italian  artist  received  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  Colonel 
Trumbull  received  eight  thousand  dollars  a  piece,  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  for  four  pictures,  neither  of  them  certainly 
equal  to  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  or  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  We  know  too,  that  the  same  distinguished 
body  has  lately  voted  a  similar  sum  for  a  similar  number  of  pictures 
of  native  artists,  to  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capital  for  the 
contemplation  of  future  ages ;  and  we  also  know  that  a  company  of 
eentlemen  in  Boston  has  contracted  with  Mr.  Washington  Alston 
for  a  picture,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  ten  thousand  dollars,  if  it  is 
ever  finished,  of  which  we  believe  there  is  some  doubt.  Other  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  of  American  artists  makinc;  four,  six,  and 
even  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year.  We  put  the  question  to 
those  who  assail  our  institutions  and  government  on  this  ground, 
whether  they  know  of  any  potentate  of  Europe,  who,  within  the  same 
period,  has  offered  such  inducements  to  living  artists  1  No.  They 
give  enormous  prices  for  the  works  of  dead  artists,  and  leave  the 
living  ones  to  take  their  chance  with  the  public. 

Our  artists  need  no  longer  go  abroad  to  earn  a  livelihood,  or  gain  a 
name.  Those  who  have  talents  and  industry,  meet  with  employment 
and  liberal  compensation.  They  receive  quite  as  much,  and  some- 
times a  great  deal  more,  than  is  given  for  similar  productions  in  Eu- 
rope.; they  also  receive  equal,  if  not  greater  attention,  and  their 
society  is  courted  by  the  first  people  in  the  land.  We  know  that 
that  distinguished  sculptor,  and  most  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman, 
Mr.  Horatio  Greenough,  whom  his  country  delights,  and  oueht  to 
delight,  to  honor,  when  he  left  this  city,  a  few  days  since,  carried  with 
him  engagements  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  and 
that  others  to  a  large  amount  have  since  been  forwarded  to  him. 
We  also  know  that  he  has  ascertained  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  marble 
in  this  country,  superior  for  all  purposes  of  statuary  to  that  of  Car- 
rantt  and  that  when  he  has  finished  his  statue  of  Washington,  he 
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means  to  come  home  and  devote  bimBelf  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  statuary.  We  shall  then  see  whether  it  requires  the 
patronage  of  kings,  the  distinctions  of  ranks,  the  monopoly  of  wealth, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  to  make  the  arts  flourish  in  our  great 
republic. 

Our  literary  men  and  artists  need  no  longer  go  abroad,  we  again 
repeat,  to  earn  a  livelihood  or  gain  a  reputation.  The  period  is  fast 
approaching,  when  they  will  address  themselves  to  fifly,  and  by  and 
by  a  hundred,  millions  of  their  countrymen,  all  speaking  the  same 
language,  all  advancing  abreast  with  equal  steps,  and  forming  a  solid 
phalanx  of  mind  and  purpose,  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before, 
is  there  not  here  a  sphere  adequate  to  the  most  vaulting  ambition  ? 
And  why,  therefore,  should  they  look  abroad  for  the  stinted  praise  of 
foreign  hireling  critics,  when  tliey  can  implant  their  names  deep  in 
the  soil  of  a  country,  wider  than  any  homogeneous  empire  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  and  where  they  vnll  live  in  ages  to  come,  when  perad- 
Tenture  the  fate  of  Europe  may  follow  that  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  old  world. 

Let  them  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  pride  of  this  gresit  and  grow- 
ing nation,  instead  of  those  of  foreigners,  and  consecrate  their  genius 
at  the  shrine  of  patriotism.  Let  them  strike  the  right  chord,  and  if 
it  does  not  promptly  respond  to  the  touch,  then  let  them  complain, 
and  let  the  imputation  we  have  been  contesting  be  acknowledged 
as  the  truth.  Then  let  them  repeat  the  old  sing-song  about  the  in- 
compatibility of  freedom  with  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  and  the 
necessity  of  patronage,  servitude  and  degradation  to  a  Michael  Angelo, 
a  Raphael,  a  Corregio,  a  Claude,  a  Titian,  a<!)anova,  a  Thorwalsden,  or  a 
Greenough.  Until  they  have  made  this  trial,  silence,  study,  effort  and  in- 
dustry, would  better  become  them,  than  complaint  and  despondency. 
Let  them  read  the  lives  of  these  illustrious  artists,  whose  fame  now  illu- 
minates the  civilized  world,  and  learn  by  what  a  succession  of  labors, 
anxieties,  disappointments,  and  mortifications,  they  at  length  gained 
the  sununit  of  their  art.  They  will  then  see,  that  the  highest  rewards 
are  only  the  meed  of  the  greatest  efforts,  and  that  the  exertions  of  a 
whole  life  are  necessary  to  live  hereafter. 

Let  them  also  recollect,  that  all  the  artists  of  Italy  are  not  equally 
celebrated.  The  names  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  during 
the  period  in  which  the  arts  flourished  in  that  country  in  their  greatest 
splendor,  now  rest  in  the  repose  of  oblivion,  or  are  only  recorded 
in  dictionaries.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  also  attained 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  fame  of  these  illustrious  masters,  who, 
though  nearly  cotemporary  with  each  other,  seem  to  have  been  the 
product  of  centuries.  Ages  preceded  and  succeeded  them,  without 
producing  their  equals,  and  who  knows  but  that  in  which  the  old 
world  has  failed,  may  be  achieved  by  the  new  ? 

Without  doubt,  many  a  bright  genius  of  whom  the  world  has 
never  heard,  during  the  age  of  these  great  masters,  pined  away  in 
neglect  and  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the  patronage  of  kings  and 
nobility,  and  what  is  more,  in  spite  of  that  of  the  illustrious  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  Florence.  A  still  greater  number  of  artists,  with- 
out genius  or  industry,  were  lefl  to  combat  with  their  own  imbecility, 
and,  we  dare  say,  were  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the  neglect  of 
their  countrymen.     It  is  the  lot  of  mediocrity  and  inferiority  to 
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complain,  and  it  is  equally  bo,  for  men  of  the  highest  genius  to  meet 
with  disappointments  in  their  pursuits.  In  the  great  game  of  human 
life,  few  win  and  many  lose,  nor  is  the  race  always  to  the  swift,  or 
the  battle  to  the  strong. 

If,  then,  it  should  happen,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  will,  that  among 
the  present  or  any  future  race  of  artists,  who  start  in  the  great  sweep- 
stakes for  fame  and  fortune,  some,  nay,  very  many,  should  break 
down,  some  give  out,  and  some  be  distanced,  while  but  a  few  arrive 
at  the  goal,  let  them  not,  in  a  spirit  of  querulous  complaint,  lay  their 
failure  at  the  door  of  our  free  institutions.  Let  them  refrain  from 
joining  the  hue  and  cry,  that  the  fine  arts  are  incompatible  with  the 
general  diffusion  of  rights,  property,  and  intelligence,  and  that  to 
have  fine  pictures  and  statues,  men  must  once  more  become  slaves. 
If  such  indeed  be  the  case,  then  we  say,  let  us  dispense  with  Saints 
and  Madonnas,  Venuses  and  Apollos,  and  cling  to  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  If  it  must  be  so,  let  us  sacrifice  the  arts  to  freedom,  re- 
membering that  in  the  language  of  the  poet  Lucan, '  Lihertas  ultima 
tnundi  quo  steterit  ferienda  loco,* 


A    PASSAGE    OF    LIFE. 

I  SLKEP — but 't  is  to  dream  —  though  I  have  pimy*d 
For  that  blest  spirit  of  forgelfulness, 
That  comes  o'er  Virine  like  a  necromance, 
Leaving  an  infant  quiet  with  the  heart, 
And  with  the  mind,  oblivion.    But  myprajer 
Has  found  no  entrance  at  the  gate  of  God  — 
And  I  dream  on.    Rest  has  no  chanee  for  me, 
And  comes  not  to  me,  with  its  angel  winga 
Fanning  and  shadowing,  till  a  weary  wona 
Takes  form  of  what  it  should  be,  and  we  think 
Life  yet  might  be  a  vision  crown  d  with  gold, 
And  even  yet  a  weary  thing  to  die. 

There  is  no  midnight  to  me  —  the  long  bell 

That  tells  the  passage  of  '  recorded  time* 

To  the  insensate  watcher,  bears  to  me 

No  story  of  the  future  or  the  past. 

But  the  dull  nieht-chime  falls  upon  my  ear 

As  upon  marble  —  or  some  sculptHr'd  tlidng, 

That  rings  to,  but  feels  not  the  Dooming  sound  { 

I  know  no  measure  of  my  days  —  my  mind 

OiTse  with  its  silent  but  unerring  voice 

No  intimation  of  that  wondrous  change, 

That  with  alternate  radiance  and  sloom, 

Walks  the  great  earth  and  sky.    Mom.  with  its  barSi 

Opening  like  Mercy  on  a  waking  worlo. 

And  night  with  its  vast  muaic  of  ibe  stars !  - 

Iffaze  upon  this  bright  machinery 
liiat  cnrculatee  through  space  —  and,  as  I  gazc^ 
And  listen  to  the  tirelees  melodies 
That  swell  upon  us  in  a  choiring  aound, 
As  from  some  mighty  fountains  in  the  skyi 
I  feel  their  golden  order,  as  they  pass, 
And  hear  their  Master's  voice.    Mount,  cloud,  and  sat 
Lift  up  their  migesty  —  and  a  ereat  shout 
Leaps  from  gray  crag  to  the  blue  waters  —  all 
Swell  the  fiox^  thunder-peal  in  deep  response, 
And  tell  their  glorious  history  in  the  stoim  i 
P9riUmdt  DtMmbWt  1836.  Grbntills  Mbllbn. 
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THE    DANCING    GIRL. 

A     PA88AOE     IN      THE       'FIDQET      PAPERS.' 


'  Let  Angelina  bare  her  breast  of  snowj 
Wave  her  white  arm,  and  point  her  phant  toe.'  Braeit. 


The  request  of  his  father,  my  own  inclination,  and  a  sense  of  duty, 
combined  to  render  me  particularly  attentive  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  my  well-meanmg  but  giddy  friend,  Jack  Volatile.  One 
half  of  his  time  was  spent  in  getting  into  difficulties,  and  the  other 
half  in  getting  out  of  them.  He  was  thoughtless,  generous,  unsuspi- 
cious, and  inexperienced  —  trusting  less  to  principle  than  to  feeling ; 
more  to  impulse  than  to  judgment :  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  was 
frequently  the  prey  of  the  designing.  He  was  very  susceptible.  It 
did  not  require  a  union  of  extraordinary  charms  to  light  a  fire  in  his 
heart.  A  single  good  feature  was  sufficient.  He  was  ready  to  die 
for  a  little  milliner,  because  she  had  a  pretty  ancle,  and  lavished  half 
his  fortune  on  a  confectioner's  girl,  because  she  had  red  hair,  like 
Titian's  Flora.  I  threatened  to  carry  him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
but  the  man  was  perfectly  incorrigible.  For  this  reason  I  at  first 
refused  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre,  when  the  famous  danseuse, 
M'lle  Angelique  L*Amour  was  about  to  make  her  first  appearance  in 
the  literary  emporium. 

*  Volatile,*  said  I,  *  you  will  fall  in  love  with  her,  you  know  —  and 
why  should  you  wish  me  to  be  a  spectator  of  your  vagaries  V 

*  My  dear  Frank,  1*11  behave  like  a  gentleman.* 

*  That  you  always  do  —  but  sometimes  like  a  most  erratic  one. 
Promise  that  you  will  not  fall  in  love  with  M*lle  L*Amour.' 

*  Francis  Fidget,*  replied  Volatile,  *  I  solemnly  promise  I  will  not 
adore  her.' 

*  Remember,  Volatile,  your  word  is  pledged.  You  are  not  to  yell 
*  bravo  !*  like  a  madman  —  you  're  not  to  throw  your  hat  into  the 
pit  —  you  *re  not  to  act  Romeo  for  the  especial  admiration  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  you  are  to  take  your  pleasure  *  soberly,*  like  Lady  Grace  ; 
to  applaud  moderately,  if  pleased,  and  to  say  nothing,  if  dissatisfied.' 

*  Agpreed  !  agreed  !*  cned  Volatile,  impatiently  :  *  and  now  for 
M'Ue  Angelique.' 

We  went  to  town.  The  theatre  was  full  and  fashionably  attended : 
Sti*ange  perversion  of  taste  !  We  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  horrid 
declamations^of  native  genius,  but  to  the  *  declamation  des  jambes*  we 
give  the  profoundest  attention.  '  Z»e#  gens  n^econte  que  le  ballet,' 
was  the  complaint  of  a  beautiful  Italian  singer.  But  I  wander 
from  my  tale. 

The  entrance  of  M'lle  Angelique  was  heralded  by  ravishing  music, 
that  stole  upon  the  ear  like  the  '  sweet  south.'  In  the  midst  of  a 
most  harmonious  prelude,  there  bounded  into  view  a  young,  glad  crea- 
ture, with  light  drapery  floating  round  her,  like  a  veil  of  mist. 

The  scenic  roses  that  bloomed  upon  the  canvass  seemed  to  bor- 
row a  new  and  touching  grace  from  the  splendor  of  her  presence. 
Angelique  adapted  her  movements  to  the  music  with  remarkable  pre- 
cision.    Now,  while  the  strain  was  low  and  soft,  the  beautiful  gjbl 
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sailed  slowly  round,  waving  her  white  arms  above  her  head,  or  cross- 
ing them,  with  graceful  gesture,  on  her  snowy  breast.  Her  features, 
according  with  the  flow  of  melancholy  sounds,  assumed  a  dejected 
air. 

But  when  she  heard  'the  brisk  awakening  viol,'  she  bounded 
aloft  like  Flora  when  pursued  by  Zephyr,  and  die  strained  eye  could 
hardly  catch  the  motion  of  her  little  twinkling  feet.  She  receded  to 
the  back  of  the  stage  with  wonderful  rapidity, 

*  Showing  limbs,  as  loth  to  show 

Through  many  a  thin  Tarentian  fold.' 

And  now  she  paused  for  breath  —  her  coral  lips  apart,  her  beautiful 
bosom  heaving.  The  music  swelled  aeain,  and  the  lovely  Angelique 
sprang  forward  with  the  arrowy  rush  of  Ronzi  Vestris.  Louder  and 
louder  rang  the  tambourine  and  bugle.  And  now  commenced  the 
triumph  of  the  dancer's  art.  She  bounded  from  the  stage,  as  if  too 
light  to  rest  upon  the  boards.  She  poised  her  feather-weight  upon 
one  slender  foot,  and  whirled  around  with  dizzying  rapidity.  Her 
motions  became  more  and  more  complicated,  her  exertions  more  and 
more  prodigious.  At  length,  wearied,  weak,  panting,  she  waved  a 
feeble  adieu,  and  disappeared.  The  roar  of  applause  that  followed 
her  exit,  shook  the  very  pillars  of  the  theatre,  and  the  green  curtain 
undulated  in  the  currents  of  air  caused  by  the  tumultuary  movements 
of  the  audience. 

'Heavens!*  cried  Volatile,  *am  Idreaminel  Was  not  that  an 
unsubstantial  vision,  sent  to  beguile  a  wayward  hour,  but  too  beauti- 
ful for  earth  V 

*  Come,  Volatile,'  said  I,  *  your  promise  !' 

*  Promise !'  cried  Volatile,  with  huge  contempt.  *  I  vowed  I  would 
not  love  a  woman,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  frown  upon  a  divinity!* 

*  The  girl  is  pretty,'  said  I,  wishing  to  sooth  him,  *  and  what  pigeon- 
toingsr 

*  Goth  !'  exclaimed  Volatile,  *  do  you  speak  of  her  thus  ?  Why, 
she  is  angelic' 

'  Her  name  is  so,'  retorted  I.  '  But  tell  me,  is  that  woman  worthy 
such  enthusiasm,  who  can  so  far  forget  the  modesty  of  her  sex  and 
age,  as  to  expose  herself  to  the  gaze  of  a  crowded  theatre,  in  a  garb 
which  a  sculptor  would  think  light  enough  for  a  Venus  1  No,  there 
is  a  rank  corruption  at  her  heart.* 

'  I'll  stake  my  head,'  cried  Volatile,  hotly,  *  upon  the  purity  of  her 
heart!' 

*  Then,  my  poor  Jack,  you  will  soon  become 

'  A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.' ' 

'  Come,  come,'  said  Jack,  '  you  must  own  that  modesty  does  not 
consist  in  dress  —  else  what  a  stock  of  ready-made  virtue  can  you 
buy  at  any  milliner's.' 

'  Stop !'  cried  I,  '  were  this  Jigwrante  a  South  Sea  Islander,  bom 
where  the  thermometer  stands  at  90^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and 
where  milliners  are  confounded  scarce,  she  might  pass  for  a  Lucretia ; 
but  as  the  case  stands,  I  can't  excuse  her.  I  beg  leave  again  to 
remind  you  of  your  promise.  And  now  we  '11  go  and  get  some 
.oysters.' 


M  7~*#  i^,79^nmr  Girf.  TJumnrr 
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■  -  ■  -  ■  J*  •  •  "  '  c  «v,-t)vr":  1  V.^kI  r.n  Appetite  ''•moT.  I  sfQcJ 
'     •     "■       »   -.  '  •      ^r.;*.:.  ..i  1^14-m      I.o*  iVk- cloud*  that  sbrc'iioei 

'  "'      •■  ir  ci:-jV. ;':«?  r.»  runiio  oltserreT  of  narore, 

•  ■•••  f"'-  .i.iu^n.  ilviin;  wiib  an  ovster  on  hi* 

'  ^         '•'  •'. .  .     '.^^,  T%r.,i   ,  i.jMv.'t'i  J   ,if  the  past!    is    there 

•■••.■     •■  •   "*  ■  ■■"*■  ••■   '■  ."».%:'.  ir-. .n-  C'^MitMis  ?     A  man  Tnav  Iw 

•■■.•■'■■       X  <-*s.i.*'.  xs  a»  *t\  'auk\  e a corly  recommenced 

•■''"'•    .'•■■  ^  .^.c  k-.r..     Hi  was  cniirely  fascinated, 

■       ■    '■       .■-"•..   *;.-.  iiu   ■   c';.  c  a  vr  nit^  It  I  understand  that  be 

''       '  -■■  ,x  ■••  r."'.  »i!    •  -  s  li!  M-,||^  All  ii)(]>>«iuclion,  for  be  iras 

^  ■  ■ '      ■      ..••..      r.  1.  •'. .  ,  X .,«,  n,N  til  hcv  fVajures,  that  she  waa 

'  ■.  .       M,  *  .  tiM.  ^*-..»r-,M.  ki..l  xv.^nhy  oJ"  all  the  oulogiums  'M'hich 

^  '"■  t    -»' 1    ^v-^p  io   n^i  I'lir^-in  xxhri her  any  of  his  friends 

\ -'<  ■•   ^    ^»i»ii   iV,    hi:iit  iiiii*  .   h\\\  n«Mie  of  iIkmu  could  claim 

'^    •  '  '*■    •^' *  t  i-oM.jl.i   M'ly   i^^llaTN  \\oiih  of  tickets  for  her 

'•  '"    "■  ■'  '^""    ■»•  •  ^^?>'■  ttnix  piHl«  .1  ;n  ihi^  ntMVspaiH^rs.     Made- 

r  '  ■  '  ■  >'!»..  m;!!.  I ...  lit  It ,)  ill,  ,  :»i.h.  Imii  i«*,>k  no  notice  of  herpro- 
^"  =  J  "•  "  \..l.iil.  »».  >^  l>,  iliouiilii  hi  msdt' of  the  influence  of 
•■■  ''"111.-  ni,,?  ^.i-^.,  iii'«  ,1  oil  inin>ilu«tiiin  lo  that  worthy  func- 
''  "  "^  *'  ■"  ■  •'•  '  "• '  'Titi  iu\«  r»nv  f»f  ilio  ibiliruliieH  which  impeded 
i«  M  i  '  ■ ''  '■  tl"  1"  ^iHii'nl  iumvivjt,.  The  niiinngi^r  was  much 
I  ^  '  '  "'■''  '^'  "•  ^^  •>.  .jn  nittn^i. .  .  nn«l  liM  hi«i  into  lUl  the  secrets 
}s\  \Oi'.  ii  K,  ii.tpi  ,1  iM  iMrin-,%  i)i,i  liittTOHn  ol' hitu  campaign.  The 
p«  '^  •  '  |'"»  I'l  thi  «iiniin»n»iiy  xvoiv  lo  Iv  pn^pitinted  by  a  series  of 
in.  '  '1  ^iiv  -  .'1  xWiii  h  ti'ioiK*^*  U.irinxrll  \xaii  the  most  conspicuous. 
T  Ki  11  ii-i  1.  x^  I  II  til  In-  runii' d:ini-iii^  inoiikoyM,  and  a  pantomime  for 
.^''  1'.  i«    iM  i   '1   It  U  l»i-iii-,l   iH{ht  nipo  xnu1i«'t,  lor  the  lovers  of  the 

^ I'l-oi  .ii  mil       1'..  ill  iht'^i*  plMU'v  .l(««'k  N'ohiiih*  giivc an  attentive 

.  .1     v'»'  ^^l••o   XX  1-   -ttll  liiMii'i .  tno)ii>\ .     Hul   when   ho  solicited  an 

1 

11,1..  ,^l.l.,.l,  1..  t1,,  ,lmr,.n««i.  ih«'  uinna^er  r«hnigv[<Mi  his  shoulders. 
\\  1.1.  iM,  1  ,  iJi  Vii,.,  M,jni-  XX  :*=>  ti  "nuinlni  j;hl  -■  capricious  —  reserscd 
■"""  ""'-  »Mri\l        |iiMx.iKoto  '      HowrviM",  he  would  try  what  he 

i-iiiiM  .111  ii«i  ii,>  ]|.,,i  .,|i  ilio  ibapoHihon  in  the  world  to  oblige  the 
\iiniiii  iifiiilrnirtii  xx lio  liml  nppniM'd  of  the  dunciug  monkeys,  and 
■•nil  n.nii  .1  tin  ilttji -i.lit  i,,ti  ^^\  \\u^  dv:nn}i.  The  <ir«t  message  which 
iUii  lU'OMiit'i  lMi\in.(hi  k\tMu  ilif  (itinrnute,  was  at'  a  discouraging  cha- 
»'ii«i»  \niiihipii'  \Mvi  tnixxoU.  NHw  no  company,  w»M  not  fond  of 
Vnii'fiioi  i^iMitli'moUt  hitil  hot  time  «»cc.upiud,  etc.,  etc.  The  inana- 
II I  «  ■niiiMMiiMl  thii  piopneiy  of  nniking  Home  oftering  at  thenlinne  of 
ihr  l»il\  1  b«Moiiy.  '  Slu'  hiiN  A  pussicm  for  diamonds.'  Thin  hint 
w-ii  rniMiiih  Uw    X'oliiiile.     He  hml  money,  and  he  was  i;'"»**Ym6. 
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A  croaa,  set  with  small  diamonds,  was  procured,  and  sent,  with  a  com- 
plimentary note,  to  the  beautiful  Parisian.  It  was  accepted,  and 
Volatile  was  invited  to  call. 

The  delight  of  Wilheim  Meister,  on  being  admitted  to  the  private 
apartments  of  his  lovely  actress,  was  not  equal  to  the  joy  of  Volatile 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  boudoir  of  M'ile  L 'Amour.  Upon  his 
entrance,  the  lady  herself  was  not  visible,  but  a  snuffy  old  French- 
woman offered  hun  a  chair.  The  room  was  richly  draped  and  car- 
petted  ;  there  were  two  large  mirrors,  and  the  furniture  was  elegant. 
Volatile's  first  movement  was  unpropitious,  for  he  happened  to  tread 
on  the  tail  of  a  pet  puppy,  that  yelped  and  ran  to  the  old  woman,  who 
took  it  up,  hugged  it  m  her  arms,  covered  it  with  snuff  and  kisses, 
and  ceased  from  her  endearments  only  to  cast  angry  glances  at  Vola- 
tile.    Eventually,  the  little  beast  stole  from  the  apartment. 

At  length  Angelique  entered.  She  did  not  look  so  blooming  as  on 
the  night  of  her  first  appearance.  The  roses  had  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  and  Volatj^le  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  quite  lame. 
She  received  him  with  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  affability,  and  entered 
into  a  very  animated  conversation,  v  olatile  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  she  had  much  of  the  enfante  gat^e  about  her,  but  he  thought 
her  characterized  by  great  taste  and  wit.  Perhaps  he  was  not  mbta- 
ken.  The  humblest  Frenchwoman  collects,  almost  miraculously,  a 
considerable  stock  of  information,  and  acquires,  I  know  not  how, 
a  command  of  language,  and  a  facility  of  expression,  which  is 
really  enviable.  French  luiivett  may  not  be  nature,  but  it  is  still 
interesting. 

All  at  once  a  scratching  was  heard  at  the  door.  '  Oh  !  maman  P 
cried  Angelique,  *  ouvrez  la  porte  —  c^est  mon  pauvre  Fidile* 

The  old  lady  hastened  to  admit  him.  The  little  dog  entered, 
covered  with  mud.  Volatile's  pantaloons  were  immaculate  :  the 
little  scoundrel  rushed  against  his  legs  at  once. 

'  Ah  !  monsieur  /*  cried  the  sentimental  Parisian  :  '  vmla  comme  il 
wmi  aime  r 

The  muddy  cur  sprang  into  Volatile's  lap.  '  A  beautiful  dog !' 
cried  Volatile — then  added  to  himself:  *  Curse  the  little  whelp  !  1 
wish  he  were  at  Jericho!' 

'  JFidile  !  Fidile  P  cried  the  danseuse,  '  dannez  le  main  d  Mon- 
neurJ' 

The  dog  placed  his  muddy  paw  in  Volatile's  white-gloved  hand, 
and  finished  his  performances,  by  biting  my  friend's  finger.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  his  tormentor  into  the  fire,  but  was  recalled 
to  his  senses  by  the  exclamation  of  the  proprietress  of  the  animal : 
*  Ak  /  Monneur  Volatile  !  il  vans  haise*  —  *  he  kisses  you.' 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  my  friend  finally  persuaded  the  cross 
old  woman  to  take  the  dog  off.  The  remainder  of  the  morning  passed 
Tery  pleasantly.  Angelique  was  denied  to  every  one,  and  the  inter- 
yiew  became  literally  a  tHe-a^tiUy  for  the  old  woman  was  soon  weary 
with  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  fair  Parisian  and  her  Ameri- 
can admirer.  When  Volatile  took  leave,  he  thought  himself  really 
in  love.  At  this  period  of  the  affair,  I  told  him  it  was  high  time  to 
eonsider  how  his  father  would  relish  the  introduction  of  a  French 
^hoMser  into  the  family.  To  this  he  made  no  answer :  he  was  evi-> 
dently  too  far  gone  for  reflection. 
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Volatile  wm  now  the  constant  attendant  of  Angelique.  He  waited 
npon  hor  at  ballet  rehearsals,  and  frequently  rode  home  with  her 
m>m  the  theatre.  One  evening  he  called  upon  the  lady,  and  found 
her  in  the  be4»t  possible  humor.  She  entertained  him  with  a  song, 
and  danced  her  very  best  pat  seul  in  her  most  bewitching  manner. 
Volatile  was  delighted.  *  Still,*  said  he,  *  this  is  nothing  but  a  re- 
hear^l,  for  you  are  presently  going  to  repeat  this  to  the  public' 

•  \on,  >f  onsieur  \  olatile,  I  am  going  to  write  to  de  directeur, 
dal  1  am  ver  sick  dis  evening  —  1  have  got  a  physician's  certi- 
ficate.' 

•  Hut,'  said  Volatile,  w1h>  felt  for  the  poor  devil  of  a  manager : 
•  Mr.  TnimjH^t  will  lose  a  vast  deal  of  money  by  your  non-ap- 
|>e«rance.' 

•  Ah,  mon  ami,*  said  Angelique,  sentimentally,  '  vat  is  money  t 
Money  is  drosw !' 

At  these  wonK  a  bitter  pang  shot  across  the  breast  of  Volatile,  for 
his  pit^sents  to  the  dancer  had  almost  exhausted  his  funds.  But  there 
was  no  it^sisting  her  blandishments.  She  was  to  disappoint  a  crowded 
theatre  for  his  sake.  The  beautiful  creature  who  had  turned  the 
heads  of  half  the  l>eaux  of  the  metit>)>olis,  was  now  at  his  side,  all 
smiles  and  gayety.  Intoxicating  thought !  It  is  sometimes  almost 
fatal  txi  he  y*nuig.  A'olatile  looked  from  the  window.  The  white 
snow  lav  le\*el  and  sparkling  on  theground,  and  every  roof  and  tree 
flittered  in  the  fn>sty  moiMiHght.  The  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  uiv 
flnequent,  for  even  the  favorite  amusement  had  been  relinquished  "for 
the  superior  attiiiotions  of  MMlc  L'Amour.  This  lady  was  passion- 
ately fend  of  sleigliing.  She  ran  to  dress,  while  he  went  for  his 
horses  and  sleigh. 

Meanwhile  the  tlieatrc  was  gradually  filling.  Pit,  boxes,  and 
^llery  swarme^l  with  eager  crowds.  As  the  time  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Angi^1i<]ue  drew  near,  the  excitement  became  intense.  The 
curtain  rang  up,  the  house  was  hushed,  and  the  manager  came  forward 
with  a  dejeotetl  air.  *  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you,  that  severo  sickness  unhappily  deprives  M'Ue  L'Amour  of  the 
pleasure  of  appt^aring  l>cfora  you  this  evening.'  A  murmur  of  dis- 
appointment and  pity  mn  round  the  boxes.  The  pit  and  gallery,  less 
aentimental  and  more  prudent,  desired  the  restoration  of  their  money. 
The  manager  thought  it  politic  to  gratify  them. 

Volatile,  highly  elated,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  his  fair  friend,  and 
assisted  her  into  his  liu^ht  sleigh.  Away  they  flew — both  of  them  in 
the  highest  spirits,  volatile  chose  an  unfrequented  road,  for  he 
knew  he  was  enjoying  a  dangerous  honor.  They  alighted  at  a  coun- 
try tavern,  the  smirking  proprietor  of  which  was  perfectly  uncon- 
actous  of  the  celebrity  ot  the  lady  whom  he  ushered  into  his  little 
Imck  parlor.  The  old  landlady  bustled  about  to  make  things  tidy 
and  comfortable,  and  put  a  thousand  questions  to  Angelique,  which 
were  answen^d  by  her  escort.  Rejecting  the  landlord's  offer  of  Jlip, 
Volatile  called  for  champaigne,  and  his  fair  companion  appeared  by 
no  means  reluctant  to  partake  of  it.  Her  spirits  had  reached  the 
higliest  pilch  of  elevation  when  they  reentered  the  sleigh.  Volatile 
waved  his  lash  over  the  heads  of  his  horses,  and  they  bounded  off 
like  frightened  deer.     While  their  master  had  been  drinking  cham- 
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paigfie  they  had  not  been  neglected,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
paying  a  practical  compliment  to  the  excellent  gi-ain  of  mine  host  of 
the  Golden  Ball.  Angelique  expressed  a  wish  to  drive. 
.  *  Yau^  Angelique  T  cried  Volatile,  in  surprise  and  alarm  :  *  Why, 
you  have  nev«r  driven  any  thing  faster  than  the  wooden  team  in  Cin- 
derella; How  can  you  expect  to  manage  a  pair  of  such  fly-aways  as 
these  ]  You  '11  break  your  precious  little  neck,  to  say  nothing  of 
iQine.' 

But  the  lieauty,  like  all  beauties,  was  self-willed.  Volatile  gave 
her  the  reins,  and  she  stood  up  in  front.  The  little  bays  kept  the 
track,  of  course ;  but  they  wanted  a  strong  pull,  and  the  lady's 
strength  was  inadequate  to  that.  Volatile  would  have  remained  at 
her  side  to  assist  her,  but  she  imperiously  waved  him  back,  and 
raised  her  whip.  Fatal  rashness !  As  the  lash  descended  on  the 
backs  of  the  good  little  nags,  they  sprang  almost  out  of  the  harness, 
and  then  Tan  for  life.  Volatile  seized  the  reins,  but  he  could  not 
bring  them  up  in  time.  There  was  a  snow-bank  in  the  way,  and  an 
upset  was  the  inevitable  con^^equence.  His  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  him.  He  stopped  the  horses,  and  then  went  to  look  for 
Angelique.  The  fair  French  woman  was  completely  imbedded  in 
the  snow,  but  her  friend  very  carefully  extracted  her.  As  soon  as 
she  regained  her  feet,  she  began  to  settle  her  drapery,  and  then  she 
danced  about  on  the  shining  crust  till  she  had  restored  the  circulation 
of  her  blood.  As  Volatile  handed  her  into  the  sleigh  again,  he 
asked  her  if  she  should  like  to  drive  home,  but  she  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  my  friend  restored  her  safely  to  her  dwelling. 

He  was  now  more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  However,  a  cir- 
cum^ance  soon  occurred  which  somewhat  damped  his  ardor  for  a 
time.  He  went  into  a  jeweller's  one  day  to  purchase  a  watch  trinket, 
when  he  was  shown  the  identical  diamond  cross  which  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  French  girl,  and  which  the  jeweller  appeared  anxious 
to  dispose  of. 

*  Mr.  Volatile,'  said  the  man,  *  I  can  afford  to  sell  you  this  cheap, 
for  I  got  it  under  price  myself.  I  bought  it  from  an  old  French 
woman,  the  other  day.' 

^  My  friend  concealed  his  agitation,  and  asked  leave  to  take  the 
cross  home  with  him,  assuring  the  jeweller  that  he  would  either  pur- 
chase it,  or  return  it  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Armed  with  this 
proof  of  her  duplicity,  he  sought  an  interview  with  Angelique.  She 
was  all*  smiles.  After  conversing  on  indifferent  topics  for  a  while, 
Volatile  suddenly  drew  out  the  diamond  cross. 

*  Angelique,'  said  he,  calmly,  *  do  you  know  this  bauble  V 

The  lady  blushed  at  the  sight  of  the  tell-tale  cross,  but  recovering 
herself  instantly,  told  a  most  piteous  story  of  being  distressed  for 
money,  dunned  by  dress-makers,  and  duped  by  managers.  She  ex- 
cused herself  with  all  the  volubility  of  a  French  woman,  and  finally 
ended  by  modestly  requesting  a  trifling  loan.  Volatile  found  fault 
with  nothing  but  her  anticipating  an  offer.  He  left  with  her  the 
diamond  cross,  and  all  the  money  he  had  about  him.  Oh  !  strange 
infatuation  of  youth !  Singular  simplicity !  Must  the  arm  be 
palsied,  and  the  heart  be  withered,  before  we  can  acquire  expe- 
rience ! 
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Day  after  clay  witnessed  Volatile*s  visits  to  the  syren.  He  ex- 
hausted his  allowance,  boiTow^  of  me,  and  wrote  home  for  more. 
Poor  Captain  Volatile  !  Little  did  you,  in  the  simplicity  of  your  heart, 
imagine  that  your  beloved  son  was  preparing  to  present  you  with  a 
French  daughter-in-law  !  It  was  well  that  you  were  naturally  of  an 
\insuspicious  temper :  had  it  been  otherwise,  you  would  have  actu- 
ally expired  with  indignation.  Volatile  was  so  infatuated,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  him.  Had  An- 
gelique  given  him  credit  for  the  purity  of  heart  which  he  possessed, 
he  would  have  been  ruined  outright.  One  day,  however,  as^he  was 
sitting  with  his  intended  bride,  a  pretty  little  child  ran  into  the  room, 
and  clasping  the  knees  of  Angelique,  cried  : 

*  Ah  !  matnan  !  cofnbicnje  vous  aime.* 

*  N*est  die  pasjolie  cwnme  un  atige  ?*  asked  Angelique. 

*  Beautiful !'  said  Volatile  :  *  but  why  does  she  call  you  mother  V 

*  She  is  my  child  V  replied  the  unblushing  Parisian.  Volatile  stared 
aghast.  After  sitting  a  few  minutes  longer,  he  arose  and  retreated 
to  the  door.  He  wished  the  lady  '  good  morning,'  but  it  was  an 
eternal  farewell.  He  never  saw  her  face  again.  And  thus  ended 
hb  nine  days'  delusion,  and  the  reign  of  the  French  Dancing  Girl. 


THE    LAND    OF    LOVE. 


Oh,  Love ! -*-  bo  babitant  of  earth  thou  art!'  — Chu.de  Uabolik 


JIkd  d^At  tbou  ask  where  Love  is  found 

Uhchangeable  and  pure. 
And  free  from  Passion's  rankling  wound  — 

From  human  ilU  secure? 
If  there 's  a  land  where  Love's  sweet  lot 
Forever  smiles,  and  changeth  not  1 
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Oh !  do  not  ask  —  but  look,  and  see 

If  thou  canst  find  a  place, 
Where  Love  lives  on  in  purity, 

Without  a  darkening  trace 
Of  selfish  feeling  on  its  name  — 
Of  soiTOw's  mists,  to  dim  its  fiame. 
• 

Torn  thee  to  the  far  southern  land  : 
Say,  hast  thou  found  it  there? 

Boast  they  Love's  smiling,  rosy  band, 
Without  a  thorn  of  core  1 

No!  —  Passion's  steps  have  o'er  them  been, 

To  mar  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

As  fiow  the  lava's  burning  waves, 
As  bursts  the  earthquake-shock. 

So  come  the  passions  o'er  their  slaves, 
K'en  like  their  own  siroc  — 

Blasting  each  flower  its  .breath  goes  o'er, 

Breathing  destruction  to  the  core ! 
England.  « 


And  search  through  the  luxinious  Bast  — 
Hast  thon  yet  found  the  gem  ? 

Smiles  it  amid  yon  costly  feast  ? 
Decks  it  that  diadem  ? 

No  !  here  the  tyrant  man  looks  down 

On  woman,  who  should  share  his  throne. 

Gaze  on  the  regions  of  the  North  : 

And  in  that  chilly;  clime, 
Mark  if  the  seraph  shineth  forth, 

Un  tinged  by  wo  or  crime : 
Ah !  here,  too,  often  sorrow  flings 
Her  gloomy  fetters  o'er  his  wings. 

Not  even  in  our  own  sweet  isles 

Can  we  the  spirit  claim ; 
Sometimes  o'er  us  ho  gently  smiles^ 

With  pure  and  holy  flame  : 
'T  is  but  the  glory  of  his  eye. 
That  looks  on  us  in  passing  by. 

Pure  love  is  not  of  mortal  birth, 

Nor  oft  to  mortals  given : 
Sometimes  it  waves  its  wings  o'er  earth, 

But  oh  !  its  home  is  heaven  ! 
There — human  care  and  chanee  above  — 
'jyierc  is  the  land  of  deathless  love ! 

Marv  Anne  Browne. 
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NAMES  OF  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


NUMBER    ONE. 


Our  countTymcn  have  claimed  for  themselves  an  inventive  genius 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  people.  This  may  be  true,  so  far  as 
the  mechanical  arts  are  concerned ;  but  w^hen  the  imagination  has  been 
exercised  in  the  invention  of  words,  by  which  to  designate  the  nu- 
merous cities,  towns,  villages,  and  rivers  of  our  country,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  originality,  as  well  as  good  taste. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  was  accidentally  led  to  notice  this  subject, 
while  making  some  statistical  researches,  during  the  winter  of  1835 
and  *36.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  names  in  almost 
every  state  in  the  Union,  was  the  cause  of  much  perplexity,  and  in- 
duced him  to  examine  the  subject  at  length.  This  examination  re- 
ulted  in  the  following  analysis  of  American  names. 

The  people  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem  times  designated  their 
cities,  towns,  etc.,  by  names  peculiar  to  themselves.  Every  nation 
had  a  class  of  names  as  distinct  as  its  language.  These  were  seldom 
borrowed  by  others,  as  foreigners  could  not  understand  the  meaning 
which  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them  among  the  people  with 
whom  they  originated.  Theee  names  indicated  the  particular  object 
for  which  the  towns  or  cities  that  bore  them  were  built,  or  to  whose 
munificence  they  owed  their  origin  and  prosperity,  if  fortune  had 
favored  them  with  the  latter.  In  other  cases,  they  obtained  their 
appellations  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation,  or  from  the 
avocations  of  their  inhabitants.  The  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and 
other  geographical  divisions,  were  alike  indicative  of  their  situation. 

The  cities  of  ancient  Egypt  bore  names  which  at  once  made  known 
to  what  god  or  goddess  they  owed  their  protection,  or  whose  fanes 
of  devotion  they  had  the  honor  and  exclusive  privilege  of  containing. 
The  Hebrew  names  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  were,  in  some 
way,  connected  with  their  history  or  location^ or  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  particular  tribes  which  inhabiied  them. 

Greek  and  Iloman  appellations,  also,  originated  from  similar 
sources,  or  were  more  or  less  connected  in  their  origin,  with  their 
mythology.  Asiatic  names,  particularly  those  of  Hindostan,  indicate 
by  their  termination  whether  they  designate  a  district,  a  city,  a  town, 
or  a  village ;  whether  it  is  fortified ;  whether  in  a  morass,  on  a  hill, 
and  other  peculiarities  in  its  situation.  The  origin  of  these  may,  per- 
haps, be  attributed  to  the  copiousness  of  the  languages  from  which 
they  are  derived,  as  in  them  much  may  be  expressed  by  a  single 
word  or  termination.  Many  East  Indian  names  can  be  traced  to  the 
Sanscrit  language,  in  which  their  true  meaning  may  be  found.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  other  places  in  Asia,  the  original  names 
of  which  are  formed  in  its  primitive  languages. 

European  names   also  contain    significant  meanings  in  the  lan- 
guages of  her  aboriginal  inhabitants,  when  they  owe  their  origin  to 
them  ;  and  although  in  their  terminations  they  have  been  altered  to 
suit  the  peculiar  dialects  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are  now  em 
ployed,  are  not  unfrequently  the  medium  through  which  may  be 
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traced  the  character  of  the  people  who  originally  gave  name  to,  and 
inhabited,  the  particular  regions  of  country  in  question. 

England,  which  was  colonized  by  Normans,  Danes,  Saxons,  Ro- 
mans, etc.,  retains  the  names  given  by  the  descendants  of  these  to 
the  several  parts  occupied  by  them.  The  course  pursued  by  the 
Teutonic,  Gothic,  and  Celtic  nations,  from  which  sprang  the  present 
people  of  Europe,  can  be  traced  as  well  by  the  names  they  respec- 
tively gave  to  the  countries  through  which  they  passed  in  their  mi- 
grations, as  by  the  more  usual  method  of  tracing  the  affinities  of 
languages,  or  by  an  etymological  analysis. 

These  remarks  are  made,  to  showiiow  closely  the  names  of  places 
are  identified  with  the  history  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
found.  This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  our  ovra  country. 
How  many  names  are  there  in  the  United  States,  which  are  employed 
to  designate  our  numerous  cities  and  towns,  that  convey  a  meaning 
expressive  of  any  peculiarity  connected  with  their  situation  or  his- 
tory ]  And  how  few  there  are,  in  proportion  to  the  great  numl 
derived  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  ! 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Union  were  not  r  ..d- 
fied  with  exterminating  the  lawful  possessors  of  the  soil,  but  ir  ^  der 
that  their  memory  might  die  with  them,  they  altered  the  name^  which 
the  aborigines  gave  to  their  country,  and  which  were  always  expres- 
sive, for  others,  borrowed  from  foreign  countries,  wholly  inapplica- 
ble to  designate  them.  The  Indian  names  were  well  calculated  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  several  tribes,  beside  being  more 
melodious  in  sound  than  the  English  ones.  The  copiousness  of  their 
languages,  and  the  method  of  compounding  words,  enabled  the  Indian 
nations  to  express  in  a  single  word  what  we  could  only  do  in  a 
dozen. 

Who  will  deny  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  New- York, 
Manhattan,  is  not  more  beautiful  than  that  by  which  it  is  now  known? 
Beside,  it  is  a  lasting  monument  of  an  event  which  must  forever 
remain  a  foul  blot  upon  the  first  Dutch  navigators  who  landed  on  the 
island  —  an  event  but%  prelude  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  which, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  is  occurring  in  our  western  borders, 
as  the  march  of  the  whites  encroach  upon  the  soil  of  the  aborigines. 
Manhattan  is  derived  from  the  Indian  word  Manahnctanicnd,  which 
means  *  The  island  where  we  all  hccame  intoxicated,^*  Comment  is 
unnecessary. 

Nine  only  of  our  states  have  Indian  names ;  the  remainder  are 
ICnglish  or  French.  Our  rivers  have  more  generally  retained  the 
names  by  which  they  were  known  to  the  aborigines;  but  a  city  or 
town  with  an  appellation  of  that  character  is  extremely  rare,.  In  the 
eastern  states,  aboriginal  names  are  more  frequent  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union  ;  but  they  merely  designate  small  sections  of 
country,  where  there  were  formerly  Indian  settlements,  and  have 
only  been  preserved  by  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  they  vrill,  in  a  few  generations,  become 
totally  extinct,  save  where  English  names  have  not  been  substituted 
by  public  authority. 

■  .  ■  ■  -  ■  .     * —         ■ 

*  See  Heckwkldbb  on  the  Indian  languages. 
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Although  the  subject  is  not  an  important  one,  yet,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  and  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  investigation  of 
the  names  of  American  towns  may  not  be  entirely  destitute  of 
interest. 

In  New-England,  the  names  of  towns  and  counties  are  chiefly 
borrowed  from  Great  Britain.  It  would  seem  that  the  puritan  fathers 
were  desirpus  of  preserving  some  memento  of  the  country  fiom  which 
religious  perse^cution  drove  them,  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  wilds  of 
America.  Where  there  had  been  native  settlements,  the  Indian  names 
were  for  a  while  retained.  Such  was  the  case  with  Salem,  Boston, 
and  Providence.  But  the  determination  of  the  colonists  was  to 
eradicate  every  thing  that  perpetuated  the  native  tribes,  and  the 
ancient  names  of  Naumkeag,  Shawmut^  and  Mooshasuck,  gave  place 
to  those  above-mentioned.  Towns  which  received  their  names  pre- 
vious to  the  revolutipu^  borrowed  them  from  well  known  places  in 
England.  Those  named  after,  were  from  the  heroes  and  patriots 
who  made  themselves  conspicuous  during  that  contest.  Worcester, 
Leicester,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Bristol,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Newport,  Northampton,  etc.,  are  of 
the  former  class,  and  among  the  latter,  are  Hancock,  Adams,  Warren, 
Greene,  Washington,  Franklin,  etc.  It  was  quite  a  fashion,  in  those 
primitive  days,  to  prefix  the  word  new  to  many  of  their  towns,  and 
although  they  have  attained  the  age  of  two  centuries,  they  still  retain 
it.  NewrYork  will  probably  retain  her  name  until  she  is  as  old  as 
London  is  now,  or  perhaps  until  she  has  shai'ed  the  fate  of  Rome 
and  Csnhage.  • 

ll.e^tj  names  would  do  very  well,  did  not  every  state  in  the  Union 
resv^r.  :o  the  same  vocabulary ;  and  in  many  instances  several  coun- 
ties i  .  the  same  state  have  selected  tlie  same  name.  This  is  not  only 
bad  taste,  but  it  causes  much  perplexity,  and  obliges  one  to  designate 
the  i^articular  county  as  well  as  state,  in  which  the  town  is  located. 
The  state  of  Maine  includes  among  her  towns  many  named  after 
the  European  states  and  cities,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
names  of  the  patriots  of  tlie  revolution,  Washington,  Franklin,  Han« 
cock,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Montgomery,  Hamilton,  and  Adams,  hav^  been 
given  to  counties  and  towns  in  all  of  the  New-England  states.  There 
is  a  Washington  in  each  of  them,  and  a  Franklin  in  all,  save  one. 

The  great  state  of  New- York  —  or  the  *  Empire  State,'  as  it  is 
called  —  seems  to  have  ransacked  the  elobe  for  appellations  for  her 
numerous  towns.  Every  kingdom  and  empire  has  contributed  its 
part.  From  the  ancient  kingdoms  and  states,  she  has  borrowed 
Greece,  Athens,  Sparta,  Troy,  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Tyre,  Utica, 
Corinth,  Carthage,  and  Rome:  Marathon  and  Macedon,  also,. have 
places  among  her  towns.  From  the  modern  states,  she  has  taken 
her  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  Holland,  Sardinia,  Italy, 
Wales,  China,  Delhi,  Peru,  Chili,  Mexico,  etc.,  together  with  the 
following  capitals  :  S^ipkholm,  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Wilna,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Paris,  Naples,  Edinburgh,  Lis- 
bon, Madrid,  Milan,  Amsterdam,  Turin,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Florence, 
Antwerp,  Warsaw,  Batavia,  Canton,  Cairo,  Lima,  etc.  Well  may 
she  be  called  the  '  Empire  State,'  when  the  greatest  kingdoms  and 
empires,  as  well  as  their  capitals,  have  places  within  her  boundaries  1 
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Not  content  with  these,  she  has  transplanted  the  names  of  their 
heroes,  philosophers,  law-givers  and  poets  to  her  towns,  and  occa- 
sionally thrown  in  an  Indian,  French,  and  English  name  among  them. 
The  ancient  names  are,  Homer,  Hector,  Lysander,  Marcellus,  Solon, 
Horace,  Pompey,  Brutus,  Cato,  Scipio,  Hannibal,  Romulus,  Tully, 
Camillus,  Manlius,  Cincinnatus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plato,  Milo,  Virgil, 
Fabius,  Euclid,  and  Ovid !  In  scriptural  names,  she  has  an  Eden,  a 
Bethany,  a  Bethlehem,  a  Jericho,  a  Canaan,  a  Lebanon,  a  Hebron, 
and  a  Gfoshen ! 

Diana  alone  represents  the  ancient  mythology  —  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, one  would  suppose  it  to  be  meant  &r  the  Ephesian  god- 
dess of  nature,  denoting  tne  nutritive  power  of  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  mother  of  nations.  The  -great  men  of  England  have  contributed 
tlieir  part,  and  are  as  well  represented  as  the  learned  of  olden  times. 
Scott,  Byron,  Milton,  Dryden,  Hume,  and  the  unknown  Junius,  are 
each  the  appellations  of  her  towns.  All  the  revolutionary  heroes, 
all  the  eminent  statesmen,  all  the  celebrated  geniuses,  and  all  the 
large  land-speculators,  have,  with  their  names,  added  a  link  to  the 
heterogeneous  and  conglomerated  mass  of  counties,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, which  constitute  me  state  of  New -York. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  are  gene- 
rally named  from  European  places,  or  from  the  surnames  of  indivi- 
duals, with  the  words,  taum,  fields  horo\  viUe^  etc.,  affixed  to  them. 
The  names  of  distinguished  Americans  are  common,  as  they  should 
be,  to  all  the  states. 

There  is  a  county  or  town  pf  Washington  in  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union,  except  Delaware  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  them, 
there  is  both  a  county  and  a  town  of  this  name.  The  name  of 
Franklin  occurs  twenty-one  times,  exclusive  of  numerous  Franklin- 
villes^  and  Franklintons,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Munroe,  including 
a  few  with  the  termination  of  viUe,  and  ton,  each  occur  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  times.  Adams  nearly  as  many.  Jackson,  with  the  termi- 
nations, thirty-six  times.  Hancock  and  Montgomery  are  about  as  fre- 
quent as  Adams.  Distinguished  generals  appear  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  philosophers  and  statesmen,  in  having  their  i\ames  given  to 
towns.  Twenty-five  towns,  some  of  which  are  places  of  consider- 
able importance,  bear  the  appellation  of  Warrem  ;  nineteen  that  of 
Fayette  and  FayetteviUe ;  and  the  residence  of  the  latter  general, 
*  La  Grange,'  has  been  given  to  ten  more.  Steiiben,  Dp.  Kalb,  Pulaski, 
Knox,  Lee,  Macon,  Jay,  Pinckney,  and  Ldvingston,  have  their  places, 
Columbia  is  found  in  sixteen  different  states,  exclusive  of  ten 
ColumhtuC s  and  as  many  Columbiana* s  and  Columhiaville*s,  Fre- 
donia.  Freedom,  Freehold,  Freeman,  Freeport,  Freetovm,  and  other 
names  commencing  with  Free,  occur  twenty-two  times. 

Milton,  England's  favorite  bard,  has  not  been  sufficiently  immor- 
talized by  the  country  that  gave  him  birth.  Sixteen  towns  in  the 
United  States  feel  pride  in  bearing  his  namei^ 

The  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  foreign  countries  seem  to  have 
been  favorite  names  with  the  founders,  or  the  persons  by  whom  our 
towns  were  christened.  Athens,  with  which  so  many  interesting 
events  are  associated,  occurs  eleven  times ;  Berlin,  eight ;  Canton, 
eleven ;  Dover,  ten ;  Dublin,  six ;  Paris,  nine ;  Troy,  eleven,  and 
Salem,  sixteen  times. 
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The  name  of  Union,  including  its  terminations,  is  found  to  occur 
thirty-nine  times ;  jbut  as  these  notes  were  made  a  year  ago,  since 
when  the  mania. for  building  towns  and  cities  in  the  West  has  raged 
to  an  alarming  extent,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  add  some  half 
dozen  more  (unions  to  the  list.  As  it  is,  several  states  must  con- 
tain two  towns  of  the  same  name. 

Liberty,  so  closely  connected  with  Union,  appears  not  to  have 
been  as  attractive  as  the  lsu.ter,  ten  towns  only  bearing  the  name, 
and  Independence  still  less  so,  as  it  occurs  but  six  times. 

The  name  of  the  brave  and  lamented  Perry  has  not  been  forgotten ; 
nor  would  it  be,  if  alone  confined  to  him.  Twenty -one  tovnis  now 
bear  his  name.  Clinton  is  deservedly  another  favorite  with  his 
countrymen.  His  great  work  in  the  state  of  New-York  has  immor- 
talized his  name.  Fourteen  towns  of  the  name  are  known  in  the 
country.  Centreville  is  found  seventeen  times ;  Springfield,  sixteen  ; 
Richmond,  sixteen ;  Brovmsville,  fourteen  ;  Fairfield,  fourteen  ;  Con- 
cord, twelve;  Manchester,  sixteen;  Kingston,  IvfeVte  *,  Middleborovgk, 
Middlehrook,  Middlebury,  Middlefield,  Middleford,  MiddUport,  Mid- 
dlesex, Middletown,  Middleville,  and  Middleway,  collectively,  occur 
fifty  times. 

Native  animals  have  contributed  their  part  in  furnishing  appella- 
tions for  our  towns,  as  Elkhill,  Elkhart,  Elkham,  Elklsmd,  Elklick, 
Elkmarsh,  Elk  ridge,  Elkrun,  Elkcreek,  Elkgrove^  Elkton^  and  Elk- 
ville.  Twenty-three  places  have  names  derived  from  Buck,  nine  Buf- 
Jaloes,  six  BidU,  ten  Beavers,  including  those  with  dam,  kill,  creek, 
valley,  etc.,  affixed  :  Raccoon,  Wolf,  Swan,  Sunfish,  Eagle,  Doe-Run, 
Crah'Run,  Butterfly,  and  other  choice  selections  from  animated 
nature,  may  be  found. 

Our  noble  forest  trees  have  generously  lent  their  names,  and  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  innumerable  array  we  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  The  oak,  in  particular,  is  prolific  with  its 
appendages,  occurring  thirty-six  times,  in  the  following  names : 
Oakdale,  Oak  hill,  Oiikgrove,  Oakham,  Oakflat,  Oakfield,  Oakland, 
Oakorchard,  and  Oakville,  There  are  also  places  named  after  the 
Cedar,  Cltestnut,  Hickory,  Locust,  Maple,  Mulberry,  Cherry,  Pine, 
Hazle,  Poplar,  Elm,  Laurel,  Butternut,  Sycamore,  Walnut,  and  Wil- 
low trees,  with  and  without  terminations. 

The  name  of  Greene  has  contributed  largely  in  furnishing  appel- 
lations for  our  towns,  both  singly  and  with  its  numerous  terminations. 
It  occurs  no  less  than  eighty-five  times,  in  Greenfield,  Greertford, 
GreenhiU,  Greenville,  Greenock,  Greenbush,  Greenport,  Greenriver, 
Grecnboro*,  Greenbury,  Greenfork,  Greenstone,  GreenvaUey,  Green- 
wich, Greenwood,  Greenmont,  Greenland,  Greenbay,  and  Greenbank, 

The  name  of  Smith,  as  in  Smithfield,  Smi/hjord,  Smithdale,  and 
with  similar  terminations  to  the  name  previously  mentioned,  occurs 
twenty-six  times.  Sandwich,  Sandhill,  Sandplains,  Sandbluff,  and 
names  commencing  ^h  sand,  are  found  forty  times.  Pleasant, 
with  Pleasant  Valley,  hill,  mount,  ridge,  plain,  vale,  viae,  and  villr, 
occurs  forty-three  times.  Williams,  with  its  terminations,  thirty-five 
times.  Fairhaven,  Fairplay,  Fairpart,  Fairtown,  Fairview,  Fair- 
grote,  Fairmont,  eighteen  times.  Brown,  with  the  common  termi- 
nations, thirty-nine  times.     Wood,  with  the  usual  terminations  of 
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land,  laiimf  hury^  etc.,  and  the  unusual  names  of  Woodjicckcr  and  Wood- 
cock, forty-four  times.  Bellemlle,  Bellefonte,  Bellevicw,  etc.,  twenty- 
eight  times.  White,  with  the  terminations  of  creek,  deer,  fietd,  hall, 
haven,  lake,  house,  land,  ville,  toicn,  river,  and  White  Horse,  White 
Eyes,  White  Pigeon,  White  Post,  etc.,  occurs  fifty  times.  Bloom- 
ingdale,  Bloomjield,  and  words  begiiming  with  Bloom,  twenty-two 
times.     Clarksville,  Clarkshoro\  Clarkson,  twenty-nine  times. 

Towns  and  villages  situated  on  hills  or  mountains  are  frequently 
named  after  celebrated  mountains,  but  this  class  of  names  are  equally 
used  to  designate  places  situated  on  plains.  They  seem  to  have 
been  favorite  names  with  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  apply  them. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  towns  are  found  in  the  United  States 
with  names  commencing  with  Mount.  Mount  Vernon  occurs  sixteen 
times.  As  specimens  of  others,  may  be  selected  Mount  Zion,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mount  Olympus,  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Jackson,  Mount 
Washington,  Tabor,  !rizgah,  Carmel,  Gilead,  Horeb,  Lebanon, 
Israel,  etc. 

The  most  prolific  source,  however,  of  American  names,  is  that  of 
old  and  foreign  names,  prefixed  by  the  word  Neic  —  as  New-Loii- 
don  and  New- York.  Of  towns  with  this  class  of  names,  there  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty-SQven.  The  following  are  examples  of  them  : 
Newark,  Newport,  Newton,  Newcastle,  Newcomb,  Newbury,  New- 
burg,  New-Haven  :  also.  New  Egypt,  New  Paris,  New  Troy,  New 
Jerusalem,  New  Sweden,  New  Britain,  New  Canaan,  etc.  •  The 
latter  few  —  which  are  but  specimens  of  about  two  hundred  —  are 
certainly  in  very  bad  taste,  and  exhibit  a  want  of  information  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  they  were  named. 

The  attempt  to  Grecianize  modem  names,  has  not  been  attended 
with  success,  and  is  the  most  ridiculous  method  yet  resorted  to. 
Jackson-opolis,  Perry-opolis,  and  a  few  others,  are  all  that  exist. 

There  is  another  variety  of  names  which,  for  their  liigularity, 
should  not  be  omitted  in  this  list.  Many  may  doubt  their  existence  : 
all  we  know  is,  that  there  are  places  of  these  names,  and  that  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  contain  a  Post  Office.  The  same  re- 
mark will  apply  to  every  place  here  mentioned.  To  designate  the 
states  where  the  following  towns  or  villages  are  situated,  would  be 
useless  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  may  be  found.  They  are  : 
Horse-shoe,  Split-Rock,  Horse-head,  Hat,  Long-a-coming,  One-Lee, 
Painted  Post,  Spread-Eagle,  Thoroughfare,  Traveler's-Rest,  Wild- 
Cat,  English  Neighbor,  Good  Intentj  Good-Luck,  White-Horse,  Half- 
Moon,  Temperance,  Economy,  Harmony,  Industry,  Trinity,  and  Unity. 

The  most  singular  thing  connected  with  the  subject^  is,  that  our 
country  itself  is  'destitute  of  a  name,  and  our  countrymen  cannot 
assume  to  themselves  the  distinctive  appellation  which  the  natives 
of  all  other  countries  in  the  world  are  enabled  to.  Our  country  is 
called  the  United  States  —  but  there  are  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  the  South  American  States,  and,  in  Europe,  the  German  and 
Italian  States.  All  of  these,  save  the  former,  have  a  name  —  for  wo 
can  say  Mexico,  Columbia,  Guatemala,  Germany,  Italy,  etc. ;  but  by 
what  name  shall  we  call  the  United  States  of  North  America] 
What  its  natives  1  It  is  true,  they  are  generally  called  Americans, 
but  this  is  coming  no  nearer  the  mark,  than  to  call  an  Irishman  a  Eu- 
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ropean  :  for  persons  bom  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Columbia,  Brazil,  or 
Peru,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  American  —  in  addition  to 
which,  they  have  a  distinctive  appellation,  which  designates  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

Natives  of  this  country,  when  in  foreign  parts,  are  only  known  as 
Americans,  or  natives  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  It  is 
true  they  are  sometimes  called  Yankees,  but  this  is  a  nickname, 
which  only  belongs  to  the  people  of  New-England  —  a  name  given 
them  by  the  aborigines.  A  few  of  the  states  are  so  named  that  their 
inhabitants  may  be  designated — as  a  Virginian,  a  Vermonter,  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  etc.  Others  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  so  to  classify ; 
but  nicknames  have  been  invented  as  a  substitute.  For  instance, 
natives  of  New-England  are  called  Yankees,  those  of  Ohio,  Buck- 
eyes, etc. 

In  addition  to  the  several  varieties  of  names  mentioned,  there  is 
another  class  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  originated  from  an 
intermixture  between  the  French  and  Indian,  and  subsequently 
becoming  Anglicized,  is  very  difficult  to  analyze.  In  the  north- 
western parts  of  our  country,  and  on  the  northern  frontier,  where 
colonies  were  first  planted  by  the  French,  these  names  are  found. 
They  spelt  the  Indian  names  according  to  the  value  of  their  own 
alphabet,  and  to  accord  with  their  pronunciation,  which  did  very  well 
while  they  employed  them  ;  but  when  the  Americans  used  the  French 
words,  with  an  English  pronunciation,  the  Indian  names  were  of 
course  metamorphosed  into  words  which  neither  people  would  ac- 
knowledge as  belonging  to  their  languaee. 

In  this  class  of  names,  mav  be  included  those  of  Dutch  origin  in 
the  states  of  New- York  and  New-Jersey.  Many,  it  is  true,  retain 
their  original  pronunciation  ;  but  to  these  we  do  not  refer.  Our  re- 
marks only  apply  to  those  which,  from  their  similarity  to  English 
names,  have  become  so  by  use. 

Indian  names,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  these  remarks,  we  have 
purposely  avoided  mentioning,  as  they  compose  a  class  which 
requires  a  close  analysis,  and  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  form 
the  subject  of  another  pi^r.  A*  B.  C. 
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Tubs  is  a  bud  in  life's  dark  wilderness, 

Whose  beauties  charm,  whose  fragrance  soothes  distress  y 

There  is  a  beam  in  life's  o'crcloud«l  sky, 

That  flilds  the  starting  tear  it  cannot  dry  t 

That  flower,  that  loYelv  bloomed  in  Eden's  grove, 

8hed  the  full  sweets  and  heayenly  light  of  love. 

Still,  lovely  Woman !  still  thy  winnmff  smile 

That  caused  our  cares,  can  every  care  beguile ; 

And  thy  soft  hand,  amid  the  maze  of  ill. 

Can  rear  one  blissful  bower  of  Eden  still. 

Thy  warm  and  generous  faith,  thy  patience  meek. 

That  plants  a  smile  where  pain  despoils  the  cheek, 

These  shall  remain,  when  sorrow's  self  is  dead, 

When  sex  decays,  and  passion's  self  ii  fled. 
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HAPPINESS. 


I. 


Where  doth  Happiness  abide  7 
Listen  to  the  voice  of  Pride ; 

In  the  palaces  of  kinjgs, 
In  the  homes  of  Wealth  and  State ; 

In  the  balls  where  Fashion  flings 
Brightness  o*er  the  gay  and  great ; 
In  the  feast,  the  bowl,  the  song  — 
In  the  dancers'  giddy  throng. 

u. 

And  do  heads  which  wear  a  crown 
Calmly  sleep  on  beds  of  down  7 

All  that  glitters,  is  it  gold  7 
Is  it  pleasure,  all  that  smiles  7 

Doth  the  rose  no  thorn  enfold, 
Nor  the  goblet  which  beguiles, 
Hold  witnin  its  jewelled  Tip 
Poison  for  the  guest  to  sip  7 

III. 

Where  may  Happiness  be  sought  7 
Mark  the  student's  brow  of  thought; 

In  the  cloister's  dim  alcove^ 
Where  no  boisterous  sounds  mtrude ; 

In  the  meditative  grove  — 
In  the  shad V  solitude  — 
Where  the  leaves  of  ancient  lore 
O'er  the  mind  their  riches  pour. 

IV. 

And  hath  ancient  lore  a  charm 
Care  and  sorrow  to  disarm  7 

Learning's  highest  goal  is  won 
When  our  ignorance  she  shows, 

And  our  task  is  but  begun, 
When  we  deem  it  near  its  close ; 
Man  may  traverse  Truth's  broad  sea. 
But  unknown  its  depths  must  be. 

V. 

Where  hath  Happiness  a  seat  7 
Answer,  warrior  f    In  the  heat 

Of  the  conflict  raging  loud, 
Where  the  ranks  of  foemen  fall  — 

In  the  combat's  fierv  cloud. 
Round  the  cit3r'8  hostile  wall ; 
In  the  camp,  when  battle's  roar 
Rolls  along  the  plains  no  more. 

VI. 

Doth  excitement's  hour  possess 
All  the  charms  of  happiness  7 

Can  the  streams  oi  numan  gore 
Wash  away  the  stains  of  grieH 

Can  the  voice  of  battle  pour 
Comfort  for  the  heart's  relief  7 
Happiness  dwells  not  in  strife. 
Where  fierce  passions  ami  at  lifife 

VII. 

Where  may  happiness  be  found  7 
Let  ambition  answer !    Bound 

Captive  at  the  chariot  wheel 
Of  the  noble  and  the  strong ; 

When  before  him  humbly  kneel 
Rival  chiefs  —  a  crouching  throng; 
When  Ambition  gains  his  ends, 
Happiness  his  pam  attends. 


VIII. 


Say,  can  Happiness  abide 

In  the  home  of  fear  and  pride? 

Where  the  assassin's  dagger  gleam*, 
Where  the  poison-cup  runs  o'er  — 

Where  the  rival  joyous  seems, 
While  his  treacherous  heart  is  gore  1 
Where  above  the  couch  of  ease 
Hangs  the  sword  of  Damocles  7 

IX. 

Where  hath  Happiness  a  home  7 
Answer,  thou  wno  lov'st  to  roam 

O'er  the  billows,  seeking  gain ; 
In  the  barque  before  the  wmd. 

Bounding  homeward  o'er  the  main, 
Treasure-mled  from  distant  Ind ; 
Where  the  merchant  may  display 
Wealth  for  Age's  quiet  day. 


Hath  the  barque  no  storm  to  fear  7 
Doth  no  breaker  threaten  near  7 

Hath  thy  chart  no  doubtful  rodi 
Traced  upon  its  surface  wide  7 

Dreadest  thou  no  sodden  shosk 
From  the  coral  reef —  the  tide  7 
E'en  though  safis,  thy  riches  rtiay 
Make  them  wings,  and  flee  away. 

XI. 

Where  doth  Happiness  rejoice  7 
Listen  to  Religion's  voice : 

In  the  Christian's  peaceful  seat, 
Where  the  virtues  love  to  dwell  — 

Where  Devotion's  incense  sweet 
Mounts  to  Heaven  in  ceaseless  swell ; 
There  can  Happiness  alone 
Build  a  firm  and  lasting  throne. 

XII. 

Luxury  may  charm  awhile 
With  its  faint,  uncertain  smile  •— 

Learning's  treasures  may  unfdd 
Transient  joy  and  brief  dehght ; 

Battle's  gory  flag  unrolled 
May  awhile  the  heart  excite ; 
Wealth  may  smile,  and  curbless  Power 
Sleep  on  roses  —  for  an  hour. 

xui. 

If  Religion's  angel  vnngs 

Float  around  the  halls  of  kings — 

If  above  the  student's  page 
Pass  the  whisperings  of  her  breath  — > 

If  her  gentle  touch  assuage 
Demon  thoughts  in  fields  of  death  — 
If  the  barque  her  form  enfold, 
If  she  sanctify  the  gold  — 

XIV. 

Then  may  Happiness  await 
Power  within  its  halls  of  state, 

'  And  the  student's  cloistered  cell 
Mayt>ecome  a  bower  of  bliss. 

Atd  above  the  combat's  yell 
Sound  the  voice  of  Happiness ; 
Every  home  where  Virtue  reigns, 
Peace  and  Happiness  contains. 
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THE    FOUNTAIN    OP    YOUTH. 

That  very  singular  man,  old  Dr.  Heidegger,  once  invited  four 
venerable  friends  to  meet  him  in  bis  study.  There  were  three  white- 
bearded  gentlemen,  Mr.  Medboume,  Colonel  Killigrew,  and  Mr. 
Gascoigne,  and  a  withered  gentlewoman,  whose  name  was  the  Widow 
Wycherly.  They  were  all  melancholy  old  creatures,  who  had  been 
unfortunate  in  life,  and  whose  greatest  misfortune  it  was,  that  they 
were  not  long  ago  in  their  graves.  Mr.  Medboume,  in  the  vigor  of 
his  aee,  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant,  but  had  lost  his  all  by  a 
frantic  speculation,  and  was  now  little  better  than  a  mendicant. 
Colonel  Killigrew  had  wasted  his  best  years,  and  his  health  and  sub- 
stance, in  the  pursuit  of  sinful  pleasures,  which  had  given  birth  to  a 
brood  of  pains,  such  as  the  gout,  and  divers  other  torments  of  soul 
and  body.  Mr.  Gascoigne  was  a  ruined  politician,  a  man  of  evil 
fame,  or  at  least  had  been  so,  till  time  had  buried  him  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  present  generation,  and  made  him  obscure  instead  of  infa- 
mous. As  lor  the  Widow  Wycherly,  tradition  tells  us  that  she  was 
a  great  beauty  in  her  day  ;  but,  for  a  long  while  past,  she  had  lived 
in  deep  seclusion,  on  account  of  certain  scandalous  stories,  which 
had  prejudiced  the  gentry  of  the  town  against  her.  It  is  a  circum- 
stance worth  mentioning,  that  each  of  these  three  old  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Medboume,  Colonel  Killigrew,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne,  were  early 
lovers  of  the  Widow  Wycherly,  and  had  once  been  on  the  point  of 
cutting  each  other's  throats  for  her  sake.  And,  before  proceeding 
farther,  I  will  merely  hint,  that  Dr.  Heidegger  and  all  his  four  guests 
were  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  little  beside  themselves ;  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  with  old  people,  when  worried  either  by  pre- 
sent troubles  or  woful  recollections. 

*  My  dear  old  friends,'  said  Dr.  Heidegger,  motioning  them  to  be 
seated,  '  I  am  desirous  of  your  assistance  in  one  of  those  little  expe- 
riments with  which  I  amuse  myself  here  in  my  study.' 

If  all  stories  were  true.  Dr.  Heidegger's  study  must  have  been  a 
very  curious  place.  It  was  a  dim,  old-fashioned  chamber,  festooned 
with  cobwebs,  and  besprinkled  with  antique  dust.  Around  the  walls 
stood  several  oaken  book-cases,  the  lower  shelves  of  which  were  fill- 
ed with  rows  of  gigantic  folios,  and  black  leath'er  quartos,  and  the 
upper  with  little  parchment  duodecimos.  Over  the  central  book- 
case was  a  bronze  bust  of  Hippocrates,  with  which,  according  to 
some  authorities,  Dr.  Heidegger  was  accustomed  to  hold  consulta- 
tions, in  all  difficult  cases  of  his  practice.  In  the  obscurest  comer  of 
the  room  stood  a  tall  and  narrow  oaken  closet,  with  its  door  ajar, 
within  which  doubtfully  appeared  a  skeleton.  Between  two  of  the 
book-cases  hung  a  looking-glass,  presenting  its  high  and  dusty  plate 
within  a  tarnished  gilt  frame.  Among  many  wonderful  stories  related 
of  this  mirror,  it  was  fabled  that  the  spirits  of  all  the  doctor's 
deceased  patients  dwelt  within  its  verge,  and  could  stare  him  in  the 
fiwse  whenever  he  looked  thitherward.  The  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber  was  ornamented  with  the  full  length  portrait  of  a  young 
lady,  arrayed  in  the  faded  magnificence  of  silk,  satin,  and  brocade, 
and  with  a  visage  as  faded  as  her  dress.  Above  half  a  century  ago. 
Dr.  Heidegger  had  been  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  this  young 
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lady ;  but,  being  affected  with  some  slight  disorder,  she  had  swal- 
lowed one  of  her  lover's  prescriptions,  and  died  on  the  bridal  eve- 
ning. The  greatest  curiosity  of  the  study  remains  to  be  mentioned  : 
it  was  a  ponderous  folio  volume,  bound  in  black  leather,  with  mas- 
sive silver  clasps.  There  were  no  letters  on  the  back,  and  nobody 
could  tell  the  title  of  the  book.  But  it  was  well  known  to  be  a 
book  of  magic  ;  and  once,  when  a  chambermaid  had  lifted  it,  merely 
to  brush  away  the  dust,  the  skeleton  had  rattled  in  its  closet,  the 
picture  of  the  young  lady  had  stepped  one  foot  open  the  floor,  and 
several  ghastly  faces  had  peeped  forth  from  the  mirror ;  while  the 
brazen  head  of  Hippocrates  frowned,  and  said  —  'Forbear!' 

Such  was  Dr.  Heidegger's  study.  On  the  summer  afternoon  of 
our  tale,  a  small  round  taole,  as  black  as  ebony,  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  sustaining  a  cut-glass  vase,  of  beautiful  form  and  ela- 
borate workmanship.  The  sunshine  came  through  the  window, 
between  the  heavy  festoons  of  two  faded  damask  curtains,  and  fell 
directly  across  this  vase ;  so  that  a  wild  splendor  was  reflected  from 
it  on  the  ashen  visage  oif  the  five  old  people  who  sat  around.  Four 
champaigne  glasses  were  also  on  the  table. 

*  My  dear  old  friends,*  repeated  Dr.  Heidegger,  *  may  I  reckon  on 
your  aid  in  performing  an  exceedingly  curious  experiment  V 

Now  Dr.  Heidegger  was  a  very  strange  old  gentleman,  whofle 
eccentricity  had  become  the  nucleus  for  a  thousand  fantastic  stories. 
Some  of  these  fables,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  might  possibly 
be  traced  back  to  mine  own  veracious  self;  and  if  any  passages  of 
the  present  tale  should  startle  the  reader's  faith,  I  must  be  content  to 
bear  the  stigma  of  a  fiction-monger. 

When  the  doctor's  four  guests  heard  him  talk  of  his  proposed 
experiment,  they  anticipated  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  mur- 
der of  a  mouse  in  an  air-pump,  or  die  examination  of  a  cobweb  by 
the  microscope,  or  some  similar  nonsense,  with  which  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  pestering  his  intimates.  But,  without  waitine 
for  a  reply.  Dr.  Heidegger  hobbled  across  the  chamber,  and  returned 
with  the  same  ponderous  folio,  bound  in  black  leather,  which  com- 
mon report  affirmed  to  be  a  book  of  magic.  Undoing  the  silver  clasps, 
he  opened  the  volume,  and  took  firom  among  its  black-letter  pages  a 
rose,  or  what  was  once  a  rose,  though  now  the  green  leaves  and 
crimson  petals  had  assumed  one  brownish  hue,  and  the  ancient  flower 
seemed  ready  to  crumble  to  dust  in  the  doctor's  hands. 

'  This  rose,'  said  Dr.  Heidegger,  with  a  sigh,  '  thb  same  withered 
and  crumbling  flower,  blossomed  five-and-fifly  years  ago.  It  was 
given  me  by  Sylvia  Ward,  whose  portrait  hangs  yonder ;  and  I  meant 
been  treasured  between  the  leaves  of  this  old  volume.  Now,  would 
to  wear  it  in  my  bosom  at  our  wedding.  Five-and-fifty  years  it  has 
you  deem  it  possible  that  thb  rose  of  half  a  century  could  ever  bloom 
again]' 

*  Nonsense !'  said  the  Widow  Wycherly,  with  a  peevish  toss  of 
her  head.  '  You  might  as  well  ask  whether  an  old  woman's  wrin- 
kled face  could  ever  bloom  again.' 

'  See  r  answered  Dr.  Heidegger. 

He  uncovered  the  vase,  and  threw  the  faded  rose  into  the  water 
which  it  contained.    At  first,  it  lay  lightly  on  the  surfiMie  o£  th#  fluidt 
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appearing  to  imbibe  none  of  its  moisture.  Soon,  however,  a  singu- 
lar change  began  to  be  visible.  The  crushed  and  dried  petals  stirred, 
and  assumed  a  deepening  tinge  of  crimson,  as  if  the  flower  were  revi- 
ving from  a  death-like  slumber;  the  slender  stalk  and  twigs  of 
foliage  became  green ;  and  there  was  the  rose  of  half,  a  century,  look- 
ing as  fresh  as  when  Sylvia  Ward  had  first  given  it  to  her  lover.  It 
was  scarcely  full-blown ;  for  some  of  its  delicate  red  leaves  curled 
modestly  around  its  moist  bosom,  within  which  two  or  three  dew- 
drops  were  sparkling. 

'  That  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  deception,'  said  the  doctor's  friends ; 
carelessly,  however,  for  they  had  witnessed  greater  miracles  at  a 
conjurer's  show :  '  pray  how  was  it  effected  V 

*  Did  you'  never  hear  of  the  *  Fountain  of  Youth  V  asked  Dr  Hei- 
degger, *  which  Ponce  De  Leon,  the  Spanish  adventurer,  went  in 
search  of,  two  or  three  centuries  ago  V 

'  But  did  Ponce  De  Leon  ever  find  it  V  said  the  Widow  Wy- 
cherly. 

'  No,'  answered  Dr.  Heidegger,  *  for  he  never  sought  it  in  the  right 
place.  The  famous  Fountain  of  Youth,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  is 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Floridian  peninsula,  not  far  from 
Lake  Macaco.  Its  source  is  overshadowed  by  several  gigantic  mag- 
nolias, which,  though  numberless  centuries  old,  have  been  kept  as 
fresh  as  violets,  by  the  virtues  of  this  wonderful  water.  An  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  knowing  my  curiosity  in  such  matters,  has  sent  me 
what  you  see  in  the  vase.' 

'  Ahem  !'  said  Colonel  RiUigrew,  who  believed  not  a  word  of  the 
doctor's  story :  '  and  what  may  be  the  effect  of  this  fluid  on  the 
human  frame  V 

'  You  shall  judge  for  yourself,  my  dear  colonel,'  replied  Dr.  Hei- 
degger ;  '  ana  all  of  you,  my  respected  friends,  are  welcome  to  so 
mucn  of  thb  admirable  fluid,  as  may  restore  to  you  the  bloom  of 
youth.  For  my  own  part,  having  had  much  trouble  in  growing  old, 
I  am  in  no  hurry  to  grow  young  again.  With  your  permission,  there- 
fore, I  will  merely  watch  the  progress  of  the  experiment.' 

While  he  spoke.  Dr.  Heidegger  had  been  filling  the  four  cham- 
paigne  glasses  with  the  water  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  It  was 
apparently  impregnated  with  an  effervescent  gas,  for  little  bubbles 
were  continuidly  ascending  from  the  depths  of  the  glasses,  and 
bursting  in  silvery  spray  at  the  surface.     As  the  liquor  diffused  a 

Sleasant  perfume,  the  old  people  doubted  not  that  it  possessed  cor- 
ial  and  comfortable  properties  ;  and,  though  utter  skeptics  as  to  its 
rejuvenescent  power,  they  were  inclined  to  swallow  it  at  once.  But 
Dr.  Heidegger  besought  them  to  stay  a  moment. 

'  Before  you  drink,  my  respectable  old  friends,'  said  he,  *  it  would 
be  well  that,  with  the  experience  of  a  life-time  to  direct  you,  you 
■hould  draw  up  a  few  general  rules  for  your  guidance,  in  passing 
a  second  time  through  the  perils  of  youth.  Think  what  a  sin  and 
■hame  it  would  be,  if,  with  your  peculiar  advantages,  you  should  not 
become  patterns  of  virtue  and  wisdom  to  all  the  young  people  of  the 
age!' 

The  doctor's  four  venerable  friends  made  him  no  answer,  except 
hj  t  fteble  and  tremuloua  laugh ;  so  very  ridiculous  was  the  idea. 
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that,  knowing  how  closely  repentance  treads  behind  the  steps  of 
error,  they  should  ever  go  astray  again. 

'  Drink,  then/  said  the  doctor,  bowing :  '  I  rejoice  that  I  have  so 
well  selected  the  subjects  of  my  experiment/ 

With  palsied  hands,  they  raised  the  glasses  to  their  lips.  The 
liquor,  if  it  really  possessed  such  virtues  as  Dr.  Heidegger  imputed 
to  it,  could  not  have  been  bestowed  on  four  human  beings  who  needed 
it  more  wofully.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  never  known  what 
youth  or  pleasure  was,  but  had  been  the  offspring  of  nature's  doti^, 
and  always  the  gray,  decrepit,  sapless,  miserable  creatures,  who  now 
sat  stooping  round  the  doctor's  table,  without  life  enough  in  their 
souls  or  bodies  to  be  animated  even  by  the  prospect  of  growing  young 
again.  They  drank  off  the  water,  and  replaced  their  glasses  on  the 
table. 

Assuredly  there  was  an  almost  immediate  improvement  in  the 
aspect  of  the  party,  not  unlike  what  might  have  been  produced  by  a 
glass  of  generous  wine,  together  with  a  sudden  glow  of  cheerful  sun- 
ahine,  brightening  over  all  their  visages  at  once.  There  was  a  health- 
Ail  suffusion  on  their  cheeks,  instead  of  the  ashen  hue  that  had  made 
them  look  so  corpse-like.  They  gazed  at  one  another,  and  &Dcied 
that  some  magic  power  had  really  begun  to  smooth  away  the  deep 
and  sad  inscriptions  which  Father  Time  had  been  so  long  engraving 
on  their  brows.  The  Widow  Wycherly  adjusted  her  cap,  K>r  she 
felt  almost  like  a  woman  again. 

*  Give  us  more  of  this  wondrous  water !'  cried  they,  eageriy.  *  We 
are  younger  —  but  we  are  still  too  old !     Quick !  —  give  us  more !' 

'  Patience,  patience !'  quoth  Dr.  Heidegger,  who  sat  watching  the 
experiment,  with  philosophic  coolness.  '  You  have  been  a  long 
time  growing  old.  Surely,  you  might  be  content  to  grow  young  in 
half  an  hour !     But  the  water  is  at  your  service.' 

Again  he  filled  their  glasses  with  the  liquor  of  youth,  enough  of 
which  still  remained  in  the  vase  to  turn  hedf  the  old  people  in  the 
city  to  the  age  of  their  own  grand-children.  While  the  bubbles  were 
yet  sparkling  on  the  brim,  the  doctor's  four  guests  snatched  their 
glasses  from  the  table,  and  swallowed  the  contents  at  a  single  gulp. 
Was  it  delusion  !  Even  while  the  draught  was  passing  down  thenr 
throats,  it  seemed  to  have  wrought  a  change  on  their  whole  systems. 
Their  eyes  grew  clear  and  bright ;  a  danc  shade  deepened  among 
their  silvery  locks ;  they  sat  around  the  table,  three  gentlemen  of 
middle  age,  and  a  woman,  hardly  beyond  her  buxom  prime. 

'  My  dear  widow,  you  are  charming !'  cried  Colonel  KiUigrew, 
whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon  her  face,  while  the  shadows  of  age 
were  flitting  from  it  like  darkness  from  the  crimson  day-break. 

The  fair  widow  knew,  of  old,  that  Colonel  Killigrew's  compliments 
were  not  always  measured  by  sober  truth ;  so  she  started  up  and  ran 
to  the  mirror,  still  dreading  that  the  ugly  visage  of  an  old  woman 
would  meet  her  gaze.  Meanwhile,  the  three  gentlemen  behaved  in 
such  a  manner,  as  proved  that  the  water  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth 
possessed  some  intoxicating  qualities  ;  unless,  indeed,  their  exhilara- 
tion of  spirits  were  merely  a  lightsome  dizziness,  caused  by  thm 
sudden  removal  of  the  weight  of  years.  Mr.  Gascoigne's  mind 
seemed  to  run  on  political  topics,  but  whether  relating  to  the  patt^ 
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proBenty  or  future,  could  90t  eaaily  be  determined,  since  the  same 
ideas  and  phrases  have  been  in  vogue  these  fifty  years.  Now  he 
rattled  forth  full-throated  sentences  about  patriotism,  national  glory, 
and  the  people's  right ;  now  he  muttered  some  perilous  stuff  or  other, 
in  a  sly  ana  doubtful  whisper,  so  cautiously  that  even  his  own  con- 
science could  scarcely  catdi  the  secret ;  and  now,  again,  he  spoke 
in  measured  accents,  and  a  deeply  deferential  tone,  as  if  a  royal  ear 
were  listening  to  his  well-turned  periods.  Colonel  Killigrew  all 
this  time  had  been  trolling  forth  a  jolly  bottle-song,  and  ringing  his 
glass  in  symphony  with  the  chorus,  while  his  eyes  wandered  toward 
the  buxom  figure  of  the  Widow  Wycherly.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  Mr.  Medboume  was  involved  in  a  calculation  of  dollars  and 
cents,  with  which  was  strangely  intermingled  a  project  for  supplying 
the  East  Indies  with  ice,  by'  harnessing  a  team  of  whales  to  tljjp 
polar  icebergs. 

As  for  the  Widow  Wycherly,  she  stood  before  the  mirror,  curt- 
seying and  simpering  to  her  own  image,  and  greeting  it  as  the  firiend 
whom  she  loved  better  than  all  the  world  beside.  She  thrust  her 
face  close  to  the  glass,  to  see  whether  some  long-remembered 
wrinkle  or  crow's-foot  had  indeed  vanished.  She  examined  whether 
the  snow  had  so  entirely  melted  from  her  hair,  that  the  venerable  cap 
could  be  safely  thrown  aside.  At  last,  turning  briskly  away,  she 
came  with  a  sort  of  dancing  step  to  the  table. 

'  My  dear  old  doctor,'  cried  she,  '  pray  favor  me  with  another 
glass !' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,  certainly !'  replied  the  complaisant 
doctor;  'see  !  I  have  already  filled  the  glasses.' 

There,  in  fact,  stood  the  four  glasses,  brim  full  of  this  wonderful 
water,  the  delicate  spray  of  which,  as  it  effervesced  from  the  surface, 
resembled  the  tremulous  glitter  of  diamonds.  It  was  now  so  nearly 
sunset,  that  the  chamber  had  grown  duskier  than  ever ;  but  a  mild 
and  moon-like  splendor  gleamed  from  within  the  vase,  and  rested 
alike  on  the  four  euests,  and  on  the  doctor's  venerable  figure.  He 
sat  m  a  high-backed,  elaborately-carved,  oaken  arm-chair,  with  a 
rray  dignity  of  aspect  that  might  have  well  befitted  that  very  Father 
Time,  whose  power  had  never  been  disputed,  save  by  this  fortunate 
company.  Even  while  quaffing  the  third  draueht  of  the  Fountain  of 
Youthy  they  were  almost  awed  by  the  expression  of  his  mysterious 
visage. 

But,  the  next  moment,  the  exhilarating  gush  of  young  life  shot 
dnrough  their  veins.  They  were  now  in  the  happy  prime  of  youth. 
Age,  with  its  miserable  train  of  cares,  and  sorrows,  and  diseases, 
was  remembered  only  as  the  trouble  of  a  dream,  from  which  they 
had  joyously  awoke.  The  fresh  gloss  of  the  soul,  so  early  lost,  and 
without  which  the  world's  successive  scenes  had  been  but  a  gallery 
of  faded  pictures,  again  threw  its  enchantment  over  all  their  pros- 
pects.    Tliey  felt  like  new-created  beings,  in  a  new-created  universe. 

*  We  are  young !    We  are  young !'  &ey  cried,  exultingly. 

Youth,  like  the  extremity  of  age,  had  effaced  the  strongly  marked 
characteristics  of  middle  life,  and  mutually  assimilated  them  all. 
They  were  a  group  of  merry  youngsters,  almost  maddened  with  the 
•zuberant  fodishness  of  their  years.     The  most  singular  effect  of 
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their  gayety  was  an  impulse  to  mock  the  infirmity  and  decrepitude 
of  which  they  had  so  lately  been  the  victims.  They  laughed  loudly 
at  their  old-fashioned  attire,  the  wide-skirted  coats  and  flapped  waiat- 
coasts  of  the  young  men,  and  the  ancient  cap  and  gown  of  the 
blooming  girl.  One  limped  across  the  floor,  like  a  gouty  grand-fa- 
ther ;  one  set  a  pair  of  spectacles  astride  of  his  nose,  and  pretended 
to  pore  over  the  black-letter  pages  of  the  book  of  magic ;  a  third 
seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  and  strove  to  imitate  the  venerable 
dignity  of  Dr.  Heidegger.  Then  all  riiouted  mirthfully,  and  leaped 
about  the  room.  The  Widow  Wycherly  —  if  so  fresh  a  damsel 
could  be  called  a  widow — tripped  up  to  the  doctor's  chair,  with  a  mis- 
chievous merriment  in  her  rosy  face. 

'  Doctor,  you  dear  old  soul,'  cried  she,  '  get  up  and  dance  veith  me ! ' 
And  then  the  four  young  people  laughM  louder  than  ever,  to  think 
what  a  queer  figure  the  poor  old  doctor  would  cut.     ' 

*  Pray  excuse  me,'  answered  the  doctor,  quietly.  '  I  am  old  and 
rheumatic,  and  my  dancing  days  were  over  long  ago.  But  either  of 
these  gay  young  gentlemen  virill  be  glad  of  so  pretty  a  partner.' 

*  Dance  with  me,  Clara !'  cried  Colonel  Killigrew.  *  No,  no,  I 
will  be  her  partner !'  shouted  Mr.  Grascoigne.  *  She  promised  me  her 
hand,  fifty  years  ago !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Medboume. 

They  all  gathered  round  her.  One  caught  both  her  hands  in  his 
passionate  grasp  —  another  threw  his  arm  about  her  waist  —  the 
third  buried  his  hand  among  the  glossy  curls  that  clustered  beneath 
the  widow's  cap.  Blushing,  panting,  struggling,  chiding,  laughing, 
her  warm  breath  fanning  each  of  their  faces  by  turns,  she  strove  to 
disengage  herself,  yet  sdll  remained  in  their  triple  embrace.  Never 
was  diere  a  livelier  picture  of  youthful  rivalsnip,  with  bewitching 
beauty  for  the  prize.  Yet,  by  a  strange  deception,  owine  to  the 
duskiness  of  the  chamber,  and  the  antique  dresses  which  they  still 
wore,  the  tall  mirror  is  said  to  have  reflected  the  ficures  of  the  three 
old,  gray,  vrithered  grand-sires,  ridiculously  contending  for  the  skinny 
ugliness  of  a  shrivelled  grand-dam. 

But  they  were  young :  their  burning  passions  proved  them  so. 
Inflamed  to  madness  by  the  coquetry  of  the  girl-widow,  who  neither 
granted  nor  quite  withheld  her  favors,  the  three  rivals  began  to  in- 
terchange threatening  glances.  Still  keeping  hold  of  the  fair  prize, 
they  grappled  fiercely  at  one  another's  throats.  As  they  stmffgled  to 
and  fro,  the  table  was  overturned,  and  the  vase  dashed  into  a^ousand 
fragments.  The  precious  Water  of  Youth  flowed  in  a  bright  stream 
across  the  floor,  moistening  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  which,  grown 
old  in  the  decline  of  summer,  had  alighted  there  to  die.  The  in- 
sect fluttered  lightly  through  die  chamber,  and  settled  on  the  snowy 
head  of  Dr.  Heidegger. 

*  Come,  come,  gentlemen  !  —  come.  Madam  Wycherly,'  exclaimed 
the  doctor,  '  I  really  must  protest  against  this  riot.' 

They  stood  still,  and  shivered  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  gray  Time  were 
calling  them  back  from  their  sunny  youth,  far  down  into  the  chiU  and 
darksome  vale  of  years.  They  looked  at  old  Dr.  Heidegger,  who 
sat  in  his  carved  arm-chair,  holding  the  rose  of  half  a  century,  which 
he  had  rescued  from  among  the  fragments  of  the  shattered  vase.  At 
the  motion  of  his  hand,  the  four  rioters  resumed  their  seats  \  th« 
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more  readily,  because  their  violent   exertions  had  wearied  them, 
youthful  though  they  were. 

*  My  poor  Sylvia'e  rose !'  ejaculated  Dr.  Heidegger,  holding  it  in 
the  light  of  the  sunset  clouds  :  '  it  appears  to  be  fading  again.' 

And  so  it  was.  Even  while  the  party  were  looking  at  it,  the  flower 
continued  to  shrivel  up,  tiU  it  became  as  dry  and  fragile  as  when  the 
doctor  had  first  thrown  it  into  the  vase.  He  shook  off  the  few'drops 
of  moisture  which  clung  to  its  petals. 

'  I  love  it  as  well  thus,  as  in  its  dewy  freshness,'  observed  he,  press- 
ing the  withered  rose  to  his  withered  lips.  While  he  spoke,  the  but- 
terfly fluttered  down  from  the  doctor's  snowy  head,  and  fell  upon 
the  floor. 

His  guests  shivered  again^,  A  strange  chillness,  whether  of  the 
body  or  spirit  they  could  not  tell,  was  creeping  gradually  over  them 
all.  They  gazed  at  one  another,  and  fancied  that  each  fleeting  mo- 
ment snatched  away  a  charm,  and  lefl  a  deepening  furrow  where 
none  had  been  before.  Was  it  an  illusion  1  Had  the  changes  of  a 
life-time  been  crowded  into  so  brief  a  space,  and  were  they  now  four 
aged  people,  sitting  with  their  old  friend,  Dr.  Heidegger  ] 

'  Are  we  grown  old  again,  so  soon !'  cried  they,  dolefully. 

In  truth,  they  had.  The  Water  of  Youth  possessed  merely  a 
virtue  as  transient  as  that  of  wine.  The  delirium  which  it  created 
had  effervesced  away.  Yes !  they  were  old  again.  With  a  shud- 
dering impulse,  that  showed  her  a  woman  still,  the  widow  clasped 
her  skinny  hands  before  her  face,  and  wished  that  the  co£Bn-lid  were 
over  it,  since  it  could  be  no  longer  beautiful. 

'  Yes,  friends,  ye  are  old  again,'  said  Dr.  Heidegger ;  '  and  lo !  the 
Water  of  Youth  is  all  lavished  on  the  ground.  Well  —  I  bemoan  it 
not ;  for  if  the  fountain  eushed  at  my  very  door-step,  I  would  not 
stoop  to  bathe  my  lips  in  it — no,  though  its  delirium  were  for  years 
instead  of  moments.     Such  is  the  lesson  ye  have  taught  me !' 

But  the  doctor's  four  friends  had  taught  no  such  lesson  to  them- 
selyes.  They  resolved  forthwith  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Florida, 
md  quaff  at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  from  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 


MARGARET*.     A     FRAGMENT. 

Shk  was  not  very  beautiful — perhaps 

It  is  not  the  most  perfect  form  that  wraps 

Always  the  loftiest  soul,  and  her's  was  nigh. 

And  bright,  and  stainless,  as  yon  azure  sky  i 

Yet  she  was  lovely  J  —  't  was  that  loveliness 

That  Gometh  from  the  spirit's  pure  excess 

Of  ardent  feeling  —  such  her  face  had  caoffht, 

And  every  feature  flowed  with  the  sweet  thought 

That  ever  freshly  from  her  heart  would  mount 

To  her  fair  cheek,  like  to  a  ceaseless  finmt, 

That  bubbles  up  amidst  fair  summer  flowers, 

And  keeps  them  sparkling  still  with  its  sweet  showers  ( 

And  those  who  saw  her  once,  could  ne'er  forget 

The  smiling  face  of  that  dear  Margaret ! 


▼OL.    IX. 
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LINES. 

As  sun- wrought  pageants  on  Bomo  westering  cloud 
That  shift,  and  sniit,  in  ever  changeful  play, 

Smote  bv  the  firilding  beams, 

Picture  the  gorgeous  sky, 

And  lovelier  seem  than  aught  the  earth  can  boast, 
Though  all  beneath  the  summer  tinted  surftce, 

The  bosom  of  the  mist, 

Is  cold,  and  dark,  and  sad : 

So  pours  my  soul  a  thousand  golden  hues 
Of  fancy  bom,  upon  a  vanishing  world : 

Nor  heeds  that  all  beneath 

Is  like  the  baseless  cloud : 

The  imaged  beauty  doth  not  less  delight, 
Is  not  less  real ;  as  it  fades  away, 
Fresh,  fairer  visions  rise, 
.  And  yield  as  true  a  bliss. 

Colmmbia^  (S.  C.J  ■,.  r.  B. 


THOUGHTS    ON    THE    NATURE    OF    COMETS. 

The  present  age  is  characterized  by  new  theories  and  speculations, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  imbibing  a  portion  of  its  prevailing  spirit. 
This  fact,  then,  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  the  following  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  cometary  bodies  —  a  subject  at  present  replete  with 
imcertainty,  and  therefore  presenting  ample  scope  for  the  visionary 
and  the  theorist  to  hazard  conjecture,  which,  in  default  of  more  sa& 
and  serious  investigation,  may  serve  to  amuse,  if  it  fail  to  instruct. 
Science  appears  to  have  paused  in  her  pursuit  of  this  subject,  satis- 
fied, apparently,  with  the  triumph  of  having  successfully  predicted 
the  path  and  the  return  of  one  comet  whose  orbit  extends  beyond 
our  system  —  so  far  as  our  system  is  yet  known  to  extend  —  and  of 
two  within  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  hypotheses  of  the  ignorant  will 
not  be  entirely  useless,  if  they  serve  but  to  suggest  a  new  fulcrum 
on  which  the  lever  of  science  may  rest,  or  if  they  point  out  but  the 
weight  of  an  additional  grain  to  increase  the  momentum  necessary  to 
move  the  world  of  doubt  beneath  which  the  truth  is  buried. 

The  subject  at  present  is  embarrassed'  with  apparent  contradic- 
tions. Down  to  the  present  day,  the  question  remains  subjudice^ 
whether  comets  are  solid,  opaque  bodies,  or  whether  they  are  thin 
and  transparent ;  some  of  the  learned  contending  that  a  perfect 
occultation  of  a  fixed  star  occurs  when  a  comet  passes  between  it ' 
and  the  spectator's  eye  —  others  affirming  that  no  such  occultation 
takes  place,  but  that  the  fixed  star  is  visible  through  the  nucleus 
<^  the  comet.  From  this  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  the  mon- 
strous supposition,  that  some  comets  are  solid,  and  others  vaporous  — 
as  if  it  were  possible  that  bodies  with  natures  diametrically  opposite, 
could  be  governed  by  precisely  the  same  law. 

Scientific  men  have  labored  in  vain  to  account  for  the  embarrass- 
ing fact,  that  a  vast  body,  drawing  afler  it  a  train  of  20^,  60^,  and 
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eyen  100^,  should  not  only  produce  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
motion  of  the  planets  near  which  it  passes,  but  that  such  a  body 
itself  should  be  retarded  in  its  exceec&ngly  rapid  course,  and  suffer 
an  alteration  in  the  diameter  of  its  orbit,  by  the  attraction  of  a  sin- 
gle planet.  The  comet  of  Halley,  in  its  return  in  1759,  was  delayed 
in  its  approach  to  the  sun,  nearly  one  hundred  days,  by  the  attractive 
influence  of  Saturn,  and  nearly  five  hundred  days  by  that  of  Jupiter. 
This  fact  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  ror,  and  upon  the 
supposition  that  comets  are  solid  bodies,  it  is  utterly  inexplicable ; 
for  It  would  stand  forth  a  solitary  instance  of  opposition  to  all  the 
known  laws  of  motion  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  In  this 
dilemma,  astronomers  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  call* 
ing  comets  exceedingly  small  bodies,  surrounded  by  a  large  and 
luminous  atmosphere  ;  but  such  a  supposition  becomes  highly  impro- 
bable, when  we  consider  at  what  an  immense  distance  their  nuclei 
are  visible. 

Again  :  It  is  the  property  of  opaque  bodies  to  project  a  shadow 
into  space.  The  light  from  the  sun  falling  upon  the  heavenly  bodies 
in  lines  nearly  parallel,  causes  their  shadow  to  extend  to  an  immense 
distance.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  size  of  the  earth's  shadow  suf- 
fers comparatively  but  a  slight  diminution  in  its  passage  to  the  moon ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  latter  body 
would  occur,  were  she  more  than  five  times  her  present  distance 
from  the  earth.  Now,  since  the  tail  spreads  off*  from  the  comet  in 
exactly  the  same  direction  in  which  the  nucleus  should  project  a  sha- 
dow, it  would  seem  that,  if  the  nucleus  were  opaque,  it  should  render 
a  portion  of  the  tail  immediately  behind  it  dark :  but  such  an 
appearance,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  never  been 
ODserved,  even  in  the  largest  of  these  bodies. 

From  these  considerations,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
nucleus,  or  star,  of  a  comet  is  not  a  solid,  opaque  body,  but  rather 
an  accumulation  in  one  point  of  the  same  matter  as  thai  of  which  the 
tail  is  composed,  concentrated  and  coherent  by  the  sutCs  attractions,  or  by 
tame  law  resembling  that  which  regulates  chemical  combinations  and 
preferences;  and  in  that  form  —  moving  in  vacuo,  or  nearly  so  — 
obeying  the  general  laws  of  motion.  This  idea  contains  nothine 
improbable,  or  contradictory  to  the  established  theory  of  matter  and 
attraction.  Of  whatever  matter  the  tails  of  comets  be  composed,* 
there  is  nothing  absurd  in  supposing  them  to  contain  particles  of 
greater  or  less  density  ;  and  if^  so,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  would  act  more  powerfully  on 
those  denser  particles,  and  draw  them  forward  with  greater  force. 
This  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  conglomeration 
of  such  particles  exactly  in  that  part  of  the  comet  where  the  nucleus 
now  appears.  And  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
rarer  particles,  being  less  strongly  impelled  by  the  sun's  attraction, 
should  obey  that  impulse  more  slowly,  and  form  themselves  into'  a 
train  behind  the  nucleus,  the  ratio  of  their  density  determining  their 
position,  till  the  extreme  end  would  become  so  rare  as  to  be  no  longer 
Tisible.     This  refers  to  the  comet's  passage  toward  the  sun ;  the 
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same  cause,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  would  operate  on  its  return. 
As  a  comet  approaches  its  perihelion,  its  velocity  is  of  course  im- 
mensely increased,  and  the  tail  being  but  faintly  affected  by  attrac- 
tion, receives,  in  the  acute  turn  of  its  orbit,  a  more  powerful  impulse 
of  centrifugral  force,  and  therefore  would  move  foremost  in  the  comet's 
passage  from  the  sun,  though  necessarily  diminished  in  length  :  and 
such  we  find  is  always  actually  the  fact. 

The  question  then  arises,  of  what  kind  of  matter  are  comets  com- 
posed 1  There  seems  to  be  but  one  which  can  reconcile  the  appa- 
rent incongruity  of  size  not  exerting  strong  attraction  on  other  bodies, 
or  which  can  bear  out  the  contradictory  assertions  of  astronomers 
respecting  the  transparency  or  opacity  of  the  nuclei  of  comets  — 
and  that  one  is,  electric ^fiiHd,  in  that  state  in  which  it  appears  to  us  as 
the  aurora  borealis. 

That  the  aurora  borealis  is  electric  fluid,  rendered  visible  by  the 
friction  of  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  be  now  scarcely  doubted ;  and 
we  know  that  a  spark  from  an  electrical  machine  assumes  the 
perfect  appearance  of  a  miniature  aurora  borealis  in  the  nearly 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  And  when  we  consider  that 
almost  all  bodies,  by  friction,  become  generators  of  electricity  — 
that  the  whole  surface  of  our  globe  is  one  great  manufactory  —  so  to 
apeak  —  of  electric  fluid  —  it  is  evident  that  the  immense  quantity 
thus  continually  accumulating  in  the  atmospheres  of  this  and  other 
inhabited  worlds,  must  at  length  find  some  outlet — some  safety- 
valve  —  to  let  off  its  superabundant  streams.  May  not  comets,  then, 
afford  the  desired  medium  of  keeping  up  the  proper  balance  in  this 
respect  1  Arguments  may  be  adduced,  which  go  to  prove  that  they 
do  produce  an  effect  upon  our  atmosphere,  such  as  may  be  antici- 
pated upon  the  supposition  that  these  bodies  are  themselves  electric. 
At  all  events,  this  supposition  will  enable  us  to  account  for  many 
facts  in  natural  philosophy,  which  otherwise  appear  to  be  perfectly 
enigmatical. 

1.  It  appears,  from  researches  made  by  M .  Arrago,  that  those  sea- 
sons in  which  comets  have  appeared,  have  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unpleasant ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  past  year  has  borne  ample  tes- 
timony to  the  general  fact.  In  what  way  is  this  coincidence  to  be 
accounted  for,  unless  by  supposing  that  the  comets  collect  from  the 
atmospheres  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  other  planets  which  lie  in  their 
path,  a  large  portion  of  the  electric  fluid,  and,  consequently,  perhaps, 
latent  heat  which  they  contain  1 

No  slight  force  and  probability  are  added  to  this  supposition,  by 
calling  to  mind  what  will  readily  be  admitted  by  every  one,  that 
during  the  season  which  immediately  preceded  the  last  arrival  of 
Halley's  comet,  a  very  unusual  number  of  electrical  phenomena^ 
appeared  in  our  atmosphere.  Rarely  were  such  beautiml  displays 
of  the  aurora  borealis  witnessed  —  seldom  were  so  many  accidents 
from  lightning  recorded.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  year  just 
elapsed  has  been  unusually  deficient  in  these  occurrences. 

2.  The  astronomer  Massarotti,*  considers  comets  capable  of  afford- 
ing demonstration  of  a  resisting  medium  in  the  heavens,  and  we  may, 
without  any  very   great  stretch   of  the   imagination,  suppose   the 
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^  Vide  Encyclopcedia  Americana  —  article  '  Comets.' 
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atmospheves  of  the  planets  to  extend,  in  a  highly  rarified  state,  till 
they  unite  with  each  other.  As  far  as  experiments  on  atmospheric 
air  have  yet  enabled  us  to  judge,  it  would  almost  appear  that  its 
elasticity  is  unlimited ;  and  in  the  higher  regions,  where  all  pressure 
is  removed  from  it,  except  that  which  proceeds  from  the  attraction 
of  the  body  which  it  surrounds,  there  seems  nothing  improbable  in 
supposing  that  a  single  particle  may  be  so  attenuated  as  to  coves 
a  surface  of  several  square  miles,  yet  sufficiently  dense  to  serve  as  a 
conducting  medium  for  the  electric  fluid. 

Under  these  suppositions,  we  may  account  for  the  increased  length 
of  tail  which  comets  exhibit,  as  they  approach  their  perihelion.  Re- 
ceiving, as  they  pass,  accumulations  of  electricity  from  the  planets, 
their  volume  becomes  enlarged,  at  the  same  time  their  velocity  being 
accelerated  through  this  '  resisting  medium,'  or  rarified  atmosphere, 
Jriction  is  produced,  sufficient  to  render  the  electric  fluid  more 
brightly  visible. 

There  is  still  another  fact  bearing  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  It 
was  stated  by  some  of  the  European  astronomers,  that  in  observing 
Halley's  comet  with  powerful  telescopes,  an  appearance  of  three,  or, 
as  others  affirmed.  Jive  tails,  was  observed.  On  any  other  than  the 
electric  theoir,  this  would  seem  quite  unaccountable ;  and  many, 
indeed,  were  mclined  to  think  that  the  philosophers  were  either  *de* 
ceiving  or  deceived.  But  considering  the  subject  in  the  light  in 
which  it  is  here  presented,  what  is  more  probable  than  to  suppose 
such  tails  or  streams  of  light  to  be  currents  of  electric  fluid,  passing 
off  from  the  atmospheres  of  the  nearest  planets,  and  becoming  visible 
as  they  approached  the  comet,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  ve- 
locity which  proximity  must  produce  ] 

3.  Warm,  moist  air  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  Hence 
we  find,  that  in  the  regions  comprised  within  the  torrid  zone,  thun- 
der-storms are  more  frequent  and  more  terrific  than  in  higher  lati- 
tudes. In  connexion  with  this  circumstance,  looking  upon  comets 
as  vast  masses  of  electric  fluid,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  the  hitherto  unexplained  fact,  that  the  tail  of 
the  same  comet  subtends  a  larger  angle,  when  viewed  from  the 
equatorial  regions,  than  it  does  from  mpre  northern  or  southern  coun- 
tries. The  comet  of  1768-9,  as  observed  at  Paris,  exhibited  a  train 
of  60^.  At  the  same  time,  from  on  board  a  ship  between  Cadiz  and 
Teneriffe,  it  appeared  to  be  90°,  and  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  97°. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  manner  a  highly  electric  atmosphere 
magnifies  the  comet's  tail,  without  producing  the  same  effect  upon 
the  other  heavenly  bodies ;  yet  looking  upon  them  as  homogeneous, 
the  fact  appears  to  wear  a  less  formidable  aspect. 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  adverted  to,  is  the  well-known  fact, 
that  while  all  the  other  bodies  of  our  system  move  round  the  sun  in 
oi%e  direction,  the  comets  appear  bound  by  no  such  restriction.  Some 
are  direct  —  some  retrograde.  This  circumstance,  if  it  has  no  other 
force,  yet  at  least  seems  to  militate  against  the  probability  of  their 
being  solid  bodies  —  for  if  they  were,  why  should  they  not  follow  the 
universal  law  by  which  all  the  bodies  known  to  be  solid  are  directed  1 
And  if  they  are  not  solid  bodies,  it  will  at  least  appear  probable,  that 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  is  mor^  likely  to  be  electric 
fluid  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     And  if  the 
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tmcleuB  be  a  concentration  of  that  fluid,  attracted  forward  to  one 
point  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  at  one  time  so  bright  as  to  over- 
power the  brilliance  of  a  fixed  star  behind  it,  at  another  so  faint  aa 
to  allow  its  rays  to  pierce  through,  it  will  afford,  what  no  other  sup- 
position can,  a  reason  why  astronomers  have  been  divided  in  their 
opinions  on  this  point,  supposing  the  opinions  of  both  parties  to  have 
been  correctly  formed. 

If  it  be  asked  what  becomes  of  the  immense  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity carried  off  from  the  planets  by  the  comets,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, in  the  language  of  the  old-fashioned  definition  of  a  comet, 
'  It  is  the  sun's  fuel-carrier.'  And  it  may  be  a  literally  correct  defi- 
nition. It  does  not  appear  that  any  absurdity  is  involved  in  the  sup- 
position, that  the  sun  (particularly  if  light,  as  many  suppose,  is  material,) 
IS  constantly  giving  out  a  portion  of  his  substance  to  the  surrounding 
orbs,  and  that  the  waste  is  repaired  by  the  comets,  which  in  their 
perihelion  may  give  out  to  that  body  the  stores  which  they  have  col- 
lected in  their  erratic  wanderings.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  their  return 
from  the  great  luminary,  they  appear  with  diminished  size,  and  less 
extent  of  tail ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  assigned  why  this  should 
not  proceed,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  cause  before  mentioned. 

The  theory  here  adduced,  like  most  other  theories,  does  not  admit 
of  proof.  Its  highest  boast  is,  that  it  has  probability  on  its  side,  and 
that  it  enables  us  to  reconcile  difficulties  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
comets,  and  their  effects  upon  our  atmosphere,  which  no  other  can. 
The  writer  does  not  expect  to  make  converts  to  his  opinions  by  these 
remarks,  loosely  thrown  together :  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  if  he 
succeeds  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  leaving  it  to  more  able 
hands  to  finish  the  structure  of  which  he  has  merely  drawn  a  rough 
and  undigested  plan.  j.  h.  C. 


THE    CONSCRIPT. 


'  Wo !  for  th«  Iftod  thou  trampl«st  o*er, 
De«th-de«liDf  fi«nd  of  war  !*  Wetmoek. 


IsrpoLDXD  in  a  |^ory  sheet. 

They  bear  him  to  his  snallow  grave, 
While  mournfully  the  war-drums  beat 

A  martial  requiem  for  the  brave : 
The  corse  in  earth  is  duly  laid, 
And  prayer  by  holy  man  is  made ; 
The  faint  red  beams  of  parting  day 
Shine  on  survivors  of  the  fray, 
Whose  manly  hearts  with  sorrow  swell, 
.While  muskets  thunder  out  —farewell! 

Mom  gilds  the  grave  of  Valor.    Birds 

Are  trilling  songs  in  copsewood  nigh. 
That  match  m  sweetness  pleasant  words 

First  caught  by  lisping  infancy. 
Is  that  a  form  of  blood  and  flesh 
EIx  tended  on  the  hillock  fiesh, 
While  gleam  the  liquid  pearls  of  night 
Amid  her  tresses  long  and  bright  7 
It  is  the  mother  of  the  slain — 
Her  heart  will  never  break  again  I  >• 
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THE    ALCHEMIST. 

FEOM  THB  rEBNCH  OF  BERANGER. 


Thou  say'st,  poor  aged  alchemist,  thv  power 

From  meuls  base  the  glowing  gold  can  bring; 
The  joys  years  steal  away,  thou  canst  restore  — 

By  secret  arts  renew  lib}  s  lovely  sprinff. 
Lo !  take  my  treasures ;  let  them  serve  tny  art ; 

My  soul  Mlievinff,  tumeth,  sage,  to  thee : 
Let  each  preserve  me  idol  of  his lieart  — 

The  gold  be  thine  —  give  back  my  youth  to  me ! 

n. 

Work  on  in  silence  o*er  the  mystic  blaze, 

Or  question  else  some  page  of  ancient  lore; 
Thy  art  is  sure ;  here  with  united  rays 

Flash  in  this  cup  the  golden  streams  of  yore. 
Thine  eyes  upon  tne  flame  —  what  dreams !  e'en  now 

The  smile  of  favoring  fortune  dost  thou  see  ? 
Roses  alone  I  crave  —  to  crown  my  brow  — 

The  gold  be  thine  —  give  back  my  youth  to  me ! 

III. 

Drunken  with  hope,  what  fancy  fires  thy  brain  ? 

Thou  call'st  on  Rings  to  bow  at  wealth's  proud  shrine : 
*  Treasures  more  vast  than  e'er  beyond  the  main 

Pizarro,  Cortez  won,  shall  soon  be  mine  !' 
How  fiill  of  vaunting  pride  thy  words  are  grown ! 

Thou  who  of  late  didst  live  on  charity  I 
Ambitious !  buy  the  sceptre  and  the  crown  — 

The  gold  be  thine  —  give  back  my  youth  to  me ! 

IV. 

Yes !  give  it  back  with  all  my  poverty  — 

Give  to  my  soul  a  frame  more  strong  and  bold ; 
This  load  of  sad  experience  take  away  — 

Grive  to  my  heart,  blood  generous  as  of  old. 
Then  hastening  from  thy  (Milaces  of  pride. 

Thy  pompous  cars  and  couches,  thou  may'st  see 
My  happv  slumbers  by  the  ereenwood  side  — 

The  gold  be  thine  —  give  back  my  youth  to  me ! 

V. 

What  riches  may  be  worth,  I  know  full  well. 

Yet,  yet  I  love — and  oft  have  felt  a  dreaa 
To  see  the  girl  my  heart  holds  dearest,  tell 

On  her  fur  fingers  o'er,  our  years  long  sped ; 
It  is  the  sun  that  sits  on  ner  brown  cheeks, 

'Tis  in  the  summer-time  love's  smiles  are  free : 
She  whom  I  love  hears  i^ot  when  fortune  speaks. 

The  gold  be  thine  —  give  back  my  youth  to  roe ! 

VI. 

Within  the  crucible  what  dost  thou  feel  ? 

Nothing !  Thou  art  more  poor  and  I  more  old. 
'  No.  no  I*  thou  sayst,  *  to-morrow,  with  fresh  leal, 

Begin  anew !  then  sure  success  we  hold.' 
Thy  dream  is  false,  old  man !  yet  love  I  so 

The  sweet  delusions,  still  I  ding  to  thee. 
Though  gathering  wrinkles  throng  my  naked  brow. 

TIm  gold  be  thine  —  give  back  my  youth  to  me ! 
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THE    MARINE    FREEBOOTER: 

AM   AUTHENTIC   BTORY  OP    ROBERT  RIDO,  AMD  BARLEY,  THE  LONG- ISLAND  WRBCRBR. 


*  My  name  was  Robert  Kidd, 

As  I  sailed.' 

Who  baa  not  heard  of  Captain  Robert  Kidd  1  What  man,  with 
a  spice  of  superstition  in  his  nature,  has  not  listened,  when  a  boy, 
>  with  a  strange  interest,  to  many  various  and  highly  spiritual  tradi- 
tions concerning  him  1  A  most  remarkable  man  was  that  same 
pirate,  who  for  so  long  a  period  evaded  the  pursuit  of  both  £ngland 
and  her  American  colonies,  until  at  last,  in  the  year  1699,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  he  was  captured,  and  sent  by  Lord  Bellamont  a 
prisoner  to  His  Majesty,  at  London,  where,  '  at  Execution  Dock,' he 
was  executed,  in  atonement  for  divers  robberies  and  murders  com- 
mitted by  him  on  the  high  seas,  '  as  he  sailed.'  I  record  below  one 
of  the  traditions  of  this  world-renowned  freebooter,  which  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  firm  and  solemn  believer  in  its  reality  —  one,  more- 
over, who  possessed  a  sound  and  comprehensive  mind,  in  union  with 
the  strictest  religious  principles. 

Kidd,  as  is  well-known,  was  supposed  to  have  buried  vast  quanti- 
ties of  money,  much  of  which  is  still  believed  to  sleep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  along  various  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  After  his 
death,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  recover  it,  by  effecting  a 
resurrection  among  the  iron  chests  of  specie,  and  yellow  bars  of  gold. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  bulk  of  his  spoils  was  deposited  on  the  shores 
of  New-Jersey  and  Long-Island,  and  the  margin  of  Connecticut 
River.  He  always  selected  some  shadowy  and  romantic  spot,  far 
away  from  the  busy  settlements  of  the  whites,  whither  he  repaired, 
under  cover  of  a  nocturnal  storm,  to  commit  his  wealth  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  earth,  and  the  magic  power  which  he  so  enchantmgly 
flung  around  it. 

Long-Island  has  long  been  famous  for  the  number  of  wreckers 
who  infest  its  coasts.*  This  class  of  people  made  it  their  business 
to  decoy  vessels  among  the  breakers,  by  elevating  false  lights,  and  so 
disguising  the  genuine  beacons,  as  to  throw  all  the  ship-commanders 
into  doubt  and  confusion.  These  schemes  were  more  particularly 
resorted  to,  when  the  heavens  portended  a  furious  gale,  and  the  wind 
blew  strongly  toward  the  land.  The  wreckers,  with  their  vagabond 
families,  usually  resided  in  miserable  huts,  near  the  beach,  screened 
by  the  shadow  of  some  impenetrable  wood,  or  still  more  impene- 
trable wild  and  rocky  upland.  Their  plunder,  which  consisted  of 
specie,  silks,  satins,  broadcloths,  barrels,  etc.,  was  buried  on  the  sea- 
shore, above  high-water  mark,  and  there  suffered  to  remain  until  the 
underwriters .  had  made  sale  of  the  wreck,  when  they  were  trans- 
ported to  New- York,  and  disposed  of  at  the  various  junk-shops,  etc., 
which  have  for  so  long  a  time  infested  the  city. 

*  Jim  Harley,*  as  he  was  familiarly  termed,  had  from  his  youth 
pursued  this  most  unworthy  occupation.     His  father,  who  had  been 

*  Its  reputation  in  this  respect  is  but  little  diminished.    Witness  the  scenes  attending 
the  recent  wreck  of  the  Bristol  Eos.  Bjiickbrsockkr. 
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similarly  engraged  for  fifty  years,  bred  his  only  child  to  follow  his  only 
profession.  Many  a  noble  ship  has  Jim  Harley  drawn  to  destruc- 
tion, the  loss  of  which  was  charged  upon  its  commander,  and  to  his  want 
of  skill  and  care  in  its  management.  The  wrecker  resided  in  a  quiet 
▼alley,  which  ran  retiringly  up  from  the  beach  of  the  ocean,  and 
served  as  a  pathway  for  a  busy  little  stream  that  came  tumbling  and 
foaming  down  its  declivity.  It  was  a  cool,  romantic  spot,  and  so 
narrow,  that  the  trees  which  lined  the  summit  of  each  hill,  threw 
their  green  foliage  together,  shutting  the  beams  of  day  from  below, 
and  casting  all  the  objects  there  into  a  dim  and  uncertain  twilight. 
Harley  was  a  hermit,  and  thouffh  not  perhaps  a  poet,  he  had  never- 
theless a  most  exquisite  ear  f<^  the  voice  of  nature.  Xhe  solemn, 
eternal  anthem  of  the  deep  was  ever  pealing,  in  varied  thunder,  in 
his  ear ;  and  he  had  at  least  sufficient  knowledge  to  divine  the  pros- 
pect of  the  coming  storm  or  calm,  from  the  changing  tone  of  the 
winds. 

It  had  for  many  months  been  a  dull  and  indolent  life  with  the 
wrecker.  The  heavens  had  worn  a  continual  serenity,  and  each 
succeeding  day  there  was  a  pleasant  seaward  breeze.  Not  a  sail 
bore  in  sight,  to  fix  his  wandering  eye,  save  now  and  then  one  that 
glided  like  a  speck  on  the  distant  verge  of  the  horizon.  He  lounged 
about  his  rustic  hut,  watching  his  children  as  they  climbed  the 
slopes  of  the  valley ;  and  he  prayed  within  himself  that  the  whiii- 
wind  and  the  storm  might  once  more  be  loosed,  to  sweep  in  death 
and  destruction  on  their  pitiless  path. 

One  evening,  during  the  summer  solstice,  a  most  tremendous  gale 
arose,  such  as  had  never  before  been  knovni.  The  sun  sank  the  pre- 
ceding evening  round  and  red,  and  ere  it  kissed  the  trembling  deep, 
became  completely  wrapped  in  a  dun  bank  of  clouds.  The  wrecker^s 
eyes  brightened,  as  he  looked  upon  this  ominous  robe  of  the  sky,  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  gather  his  hooks,  ropes,  boats,  etc.,  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  use,  if  suddenly  necessary.  As  night  came 
on,  the  tempest  gathered  wilder  and  more  fierce,  and  the  winds  blew 
directly  toward  the  land.  The  breakers,  which  ran  far  out  from  the 
beach,  in  front  of  the  wrecker's  hut,  threw  their  foam,  white  as  milk, 
midway  in  the  heavens,  and  threatened  instant  destruction  to  any 
Tessel  which  might  be  caueht  within  their  reach.  The  wrecker 
went  out  on  the  upland,  and  hoisted  false  beacons ,  upon  the  trees  ; 
and,  more  successfully  to  imitate  a  revolving  light,  '  hobbled'  a  horse, 
and  suspended  a  lanthom  to  his  neck.  In  short,  he  left  nothing  un- 
done to  secure  the  ruin  of  his  victims,  and  was  now  fiilly  prepared 
to  plunder  them  of  the  last  garment  the  waves  might  in  mercy  spare 
them. 

Harley  had  stationed  himself  on  a  small  promontory,  and  with  a 
roy-glass  in  his  hand,  caught  a  hurried  glance  of  the  raging  ocean,  as 
the  quick  Hashes  of  lightning  suddenly  lit  up  the  horrors  around  him. 
He  saw  innumerable  ships  rolling  and  plunging  afar  in  the  main, 
and  presently  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sail  rushing  full  and  fair  toward 
die  breakers.  He  raised  his  glass  again  —  the  heavens  flamed  up  — 
and  lo  1  she  was  painted  as  black  as  the  night  itself.  Above,  her 
sails  were  snowy  white,  while  below,  the  milky  and  curling  crests  of  an 
infinity  of  billows  gave  the  craft  a  strange  and  startling  appearance. 

TOL«  IX.  6 
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The  wrecker,  however,  viewed  her  closely,  and  finally  concluded  that 
she  must  be  a  piratical  craft,  and  that  her  destruction  would  be  a  benefit 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  world  at  large.  As  she  neared  the 
breakers,  he  trembled ;  for  he  fancied  he  already  heard  the  crash  and 
the  shriek  —  the  mast  crack  like  steel,  and  disappear  in  the  foaming 
abyss.  Another  flash,  and  she  was  just  driving  on  !  He  wiped  his 
telescope,  and  elevated  it  once  more  —  but  it  fell  suddenly  from  his 
hands  upon  the  earth.  What  did  he  behold  ?  The  ship  yf^a  gliding 
through  the  terrific  surge  around  her  —  her  sails  all  set  —  her  masts 
standing  firm  —  and  yet  she  dashed  along,  leaping  the  billows,  appa- 
rently wholly  unconscious  of  the  dreadful  tumult  and  danger  which 
beset  her.  The  wrecker's  superstitious  fears  were  now  awakened. 
Like  all  who  follow  nautical  pursuits,  he  had  an  abundance  of  the 
supernatural  in  his  composition.  At  first,  he  imagined  it  might  be 
the  terrible  genius  of  the  storm  itself,  careering  to  and  fro,  and  su- 
perintending the  raging  winds  and  waters.  Of  all  the  breakers  on  the 
Long-Island  coast,  those  which  spread  out  before  him  had  always 
been  considered  the  most  terrible.  He  had  seen  a  vessel  disappear 
like  a  bubble,  as  it  touched  their  frowning  border  i  a  common  skipper 
could  not  navigate  even  his  light  vessel  among  any  portion  of  them ; 
and  yet  he  beheld  this  phantom-ship  playing  among  them,  and  run- 
ning onward  toward  the  shore,  as  smoothly  and  freely  as  if  she  were 
buoyed  up  and  guided  by  invisible  wings.  ^ 

Soon  after  the  wrecker  dropped  his  telescope,  the  winds  began  to 
lull  —  the  clouds  to  brecdc  and  scatter  from  the  west  —  and  the  deep 
thunder,  which  had  so  long  muttered  hoarsely  through  the  sky,  was 
now  but  faintly  reverberating  along  the  eastern  hills.  A  tranquil  se- 
renity was  imparted  to  the  scene  by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  which 
suddenly  burst  forth,  and  streamed  in  long  columns  of  radiance  over 
the  rolling  waves.  The  sable  vessel  was  now  plainly  visible,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  she  had  run  up  under  the  faint  shadow  of  a 
rocky  blufi*,  her  masts  just  tipped  with  the  bright  yet  mellow  beams 
of  the  moon. 

The  wrecker  hurried  down  to  the  spot  and  concealed  himself, 
but  presently  became  wholly  enraptured  with  the  songs  of  the  jovial 
sailors.  They  were  indeed  a  merry,  roystering  crew,  and  extremely 
comical  in  their  costume.  They  were  attired  in  uniforms  of  blood- 
red,  without  a  thread  or  patch  to  relieve  the  harmonious  simplicity  of 
their  garb.  Their  sides  were  fully  equipped  with  cutlasses  and  pistols, 
whose  sheathings,  being  richly  bound  and  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold, 
glittered  and  flashed  with  a  rich  brilliancy.  Their  heads  were 
covered  with  conical  caps,  at  the  peak  of  which  flaunted  a  long  tassel. 
Their  breeches  reached  to  their  knees,  where  they  were  met  by  a 
heavy  pair  of  top-boots,  and  a  kind  of  doublet  that  served  as  a  coat, 
which  was  tightly  bound  around  them  by  a  long  row  of  heavy  buttons. 

Harley  thought  them  the  most  eccentric  little  crew  he  had  ever 
had  the  honor  of  meeting  on  those  shores.  He  was  somewhat  startled 
at  their  curious  aspect ;  and  at  last  the  little  merry  company  became 
so  tumultuous,  that  the  bays  and  hills  fairly  echoed  back  their  carous- 
ings.  The  glass  circulated  freely,  and  the  VNrrecker's  mouth  grew 
unusually  moist,  as  the  wrine  sparkled,  and  the  bottom  of  their  glasses 
w«ra  turned  toward  the  moon.    He  was  just  on  the  point  of  eleva- 
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ting  bis  telescgpe,  to  take  a  closer  survey  of  their  apparent  hilarity, 
when  the  thunder  and  smoke  of  a  broadside  from  tne  vessel  shook 
the  hill,  and  he  dropped  like  a  log  to  the  earth.  He  screamed,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  a  dead  man ;  but  found,  on  stirring  himself,  that 
he  was  yet  the  same  old  wrecker,  as  vHicked  and  as  well  as  ever. 

This  appeared,  on  examination,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  signal 
of  the  captain  to  suspend  the  festivities,  and  form  themselves  in  order 
for  the  duty  which  was  about  to  follow.  When  Hariey  arose,  the 
songs  wer^  hushed  —  the  wine  had  disappeared  —  and  all  the  crew 
▼anished,  save  a  couple  of  sentinels,  who  were  solemnly  pacing  back 
and  forth,  amid  the  chequered  shadows  of  the  ship. 

Another  broadside  ensued,  when  the  wrecker  observed  a  man  of 
giant  stature,  armed  to  the  teeth,  preceding  a  single  file  of  about  fifty 
men.  What  particularly  arrested  his  attention,  was  the  great  con- 
trast in  the  costume  of  the  former,  which  was  to  the  full  as  black  as  diat 
of  the  latter  was  blood-red.  They  were  paraded  across  the  ship  in 
double  columns,  and  down  a  wide  plank,  the  outer  end  of  which 
rested  upon  the  beach.  The  chief  stationed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  band,  and  giving  a  signal,  they  all  commenced  passing  small  bars 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  laying  them  nicely  in  a  pile  on  the  shore. 
Next  in  order  came  a  quantity  of  small  kegs,  bound  strongly  with 
iron  hoops ;  and  last  of  all,  a  varied  collection  of  silver  plate,  with 
pitchers  and  goblets  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The  yel- 
low heaps  of  the  pure  metal,  shining  in  the  moonbeams,  had  such  a 
magical  influence  upon  the  wrecker,  that  he  was  nigh  to  faint,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  that  foolish  act  by  his  overwhelming  fear.  He 
however  determined  to  ascend  a  noble  tree  which  stood  near  him, 
and  trust  to  its  heavy  foliage  to  screen  him  from  this  company  of 
spirits.     So  up  he  mounted,  and  sat  quietly  awaiting  the  issue. 

But  what  was  his  surprise,  on  beholding  the  very  crew  themselves 
moving  along  in  couples,  each  carrying  on  a  bfurow  a  portion  of 
the  gold  and  other  treasure  which  lay  upon  the  beach  !  —  and  yet 
how  much  more  was  he  surprised,  as  they  all  rested  their  burthens 
in  a  circle  around  the  very  tree  to  which  he  had  fled  for  safety!  His 
hair  stood  on  end,  '  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine/  and  hii 
knees  trembled  as  do  the  aspen  leaves  in  the  forest 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  band  who  had  so  mysteriously 
assembled.  The  chief  soon  arrived,  and  by  a  wave  of  his  sword,  dis- 
posed his  men  in  a  still  wider  circle  around  the  spoils.  He  then 
walked  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  lifted  his  sword  again,  when  two 
of  his  band  stepped  forth  and  commenced  digging  a  pit  in  the  earth. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  gold  was  deposited  within  it,  and  % 
sliffht  covering  of  moist  loam  was  sprinkled  over  it. 

Harley's  spirits  now  began  to  rise  rapidly,  and  he  was  quite  confi- 
dent that,  if  not  discovered,  he  would  be  the  richest  man  on  the  island 
before  another  twelvemonth  had  rolled  over  his  head.  Still,  his  situ- 
ation was  an  uncommonly  disagreeable  one,  and  he  would  gladly  have 
relinquished  a  small  fortune,  to  hav<e  been  liberated  from  his  bond- 
age. 

His  musings  were  all  at  once  disturbed  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
pistol,  and  the  sudden  start  it  effected  among  his  ideas,  gave  the 
feUage  of  the  tree  a  very  injudicious  motion,  considering  the  pecu^ 
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liar  situation  in  ^hich  he  was  placed.  He  cast  his  eyes  below,  and 
there  beheld  one  of  the  spirit  crew  apparently  lifeless  upon  the 
earth ;  and  what  caused  him  to  look  with  yet  more  wonder,  was  the 
fact,  that  the  corpse  had  been  cast,  just  as  it  was  shot,  into  the  pit, 
among  the  bars  of  gold.  The  earth  was  then  replaced,  and  the 
ground  so  nicely  and  delicately  sodded  over,  that  no  eye,  saye  the 
wrecker's,  could  ever  detect  any  thing  unnatural  in  the  soil. 

After  all  was  complete,  the  whole  crew  locked  hands,  and  danced 
around  the  spot,  muttering  a  long,  low  chant,  in  unintelligible  Ian- 

fuage,  that  rather  amused  Harley,  than  otherwise.  Each  one  then 
escribed  some  strange  characters  over  the  spot,  and  this  appeared 
to  be  the  concluding  scene  of  this  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  for  imme- 
diately afterward,  they  formed  themselves  again  in  order,  raised 
their  barrows,  and  took  up  their  march  for  the  vessel. 

Harley  thought  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  retreat  from  hiB 
eyrie,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be  inquisitive  nor  curious  in  other  men's 
matters  ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  the  blood-red  crew  might  make  the 
tree  another  visit  for  the  same  special  purpose.  He  therefore  very 
quietly  descended,  and  crept  cautiously  toward  the  beach,  that  he 
might  see  the  vessel  safely  off  to  sea  again  ;  for  he  had  taken  a  very 
sudden  affection  for  the  captain  and  his  men,  and  really  wished 
within  himself  that  no  harm  might  befall  them,  or  the  snug  little  ves- 
sel which  so  gallantly  wafted  them  through  the  tempest. 

But  the  success  of  their  escape  was  rendered  quite  dotibtfiil. 
Many  ships  and  brigs  were  lying  out  at  sea,  in  a  dead  calm,  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  attending  to  the  movements  of  the  strange 
vessel.  The  wrecker  disposed  himself  quietly  in  the  shadow  of  a 
laree  sycamore,  and  watched  with  intense  interest  the  operations 
which  were  in  progress  below.  There  the  craft  lay,  as  easy  as  a 
swan  upon  the  waters,  with  all  her  sails  closely  reefed,  and  her  deli- 
cate rope-rig^ng  thrown  into  silver  and  ebony,  by  the  lights  and 
shades  that  fell  upon  it.  A  solitary  sentinel,  with  his  gun  firmly 
braced  against  his  shoulder,  paced  with  a  regular  and  solemn  tread 
the  narrow  deck,  and  his  footsteps  echoed  back  from  the  curves  and 
bays  that  scalloped  along  the  beach.  Harley  had  just  relapsed  into 
one  of  those  delightful  reveries  which  so  calm  the  soul,  when  ano- 
ther broadside  burst  upon  the  serenity  of  the  scene,  and  scattered 
his  splendid  creations  to  the  winds. 

The  vessel  immediately  rounded  off,  under  bare  poles  —  without 
a  rag  of  canvass  spread — and  cut  her  way  through  the  breakers 
before  her,  leaving  in  her  track  a  long  line  which  shone  like  fire. 
Without  wind  or  towing  —  in  the  dead  calm  of  the  night  —  like  a 
spirit  of  life,  she  '  walked  the  waters,'  and  made  off  into  the  open 
sea.  The  wrecker  watched  her  as  long  as  a  speck  was  visible,  and 
with  such  astonishment  and  wonder  depicted  in  his  countenance  and 
demeanor,  that  he  was  indeed  a  model  of  fear  and  doubt.  When,  at 
last,  he  recovered,  and  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  he  was  yet  in 
his  sublunary  abode,  he  thought  ag^n  how  short  would  be  the  time 
before  he  —  James  Harley,  Esq.,  —  could  pronounce  himself  the 
richest  man  on  all  Long-Island. 

Upon  mature  consideration,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  noi  disturb  the  ban  of  gold  until  the  aubaequent  oTening; 
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when  the  mineral-rod,  Bteel-rod,  spades,  etc.,  should  all  be  prepared. 
Another  thing,  indispensable  on  such  occasions,  was  a  suitable  per- 
son who  could  work  the  rods,  which  was  no  common  '  gift.'  Sam 
Rowe  was  the  seventh  son,  and  bom,  moreover,  wiUi  a  veil  over  his 
face.  He  was  a  gentleman  whom  the  wrecker  thought  might  answer 
his  purpose  exactly,  and  he  therefore  concluded  to  mvite  him  on  the 
occasion. 

Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he  pleases,  Sam  and  Harley  all 
*  armed  and  equipped,'  and  wending  their  way  toward  the  tree  where 
the  stranee  characters  deposited  their  treasure.  Let  him  conceive 
also —  which  was  the  fact  —  that  both  were  absolutely  trembling  with 
fear;  for  all  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
money-diggers,  know  them  to  be  the  most  siiperstitious  of  all  men. 
The  rustlmg  of  a  bush  —  the  quiver  of  a  leaf — the  wind  —  in  fact, 
evertf  object  which  they  beheld  or  heard,  threw  them  into  convulsions, 
and  sent  the  cold  sweat  in  beaded  drops  to  their  foreheads. 

At  last,  they  arrived  at  the  fearful  spot.  Preparations  were  made, 
and  the  mineral-rod  was  put  in  motion,  to  ascertain  if  the  gold  had 
moved  or  not.  Finding  all  right,  the  steel-rod  was  run  down  above 
it,  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  A  few  strange  sayings  for  such  occasions 
were  made  use  of,  to  intimidate  Satan,  who  often  makes  it  conve- 
nient to  visit  such  spots  when  they  are  molested  by  any  one.  All 
being  arranged,  Sam  pushed  down  his  slender  rod  into  the  loose  soil, 
and  had  the  gratification  to  hear  it  chink  among  the  yellow  bars  of 
gold.  Harley  commenced  digging,  cautioning  his  companion  to 
bear  hard  upon  the  rod,  lest  the  whole,  in  a  moment,  should  move. 
Matters  proceeded  exceedingly  well,  until  they  were  almost  down, 
when  they  overheard  such  a  rushing  of  wind  among  the  trees  — 
such  a  fall  and  roar  of  waters  —  such  a  thundering  and  trembling  of 
the  whole  earth — that  they  both  shook  like  the  leaves  above  them. 
But  Sam,  who  had  witnessed  such  scenes  before,  remained  unmoved, 
and  clung  still  closer  to  his  rod ;  as  he  had  always  heard  it  declared, 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  spirits  to  inflict  any  actual  harm. 
He  tpld  the  wrecker,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  not  to  be  frightened,  but  to 
stand  firm  to  his  work,  cool  and  composed,  as  he  did  !  They  finally 
resumed  their  labors,  but  had  only  cast  up  a  few  more  shovels-full  of 
earth,  when  countless  numbers  of  blue  balls  arose  from  out  the  pit, 
and  after  soaring  afar  in  the  quiet  sky,  burst  with  a  loud  explo- 
sion, showering  down  sparks  upon  them,  and  filling  the  whole  air 
with  a  flavor  much  like  brimstone.  Harley  then  thought  of  Satan  — 
and  as  he  had  no  disposition  to  encounter  his  august  majesty,  he 
dropped  his  spade,  and  glided  ofi*  through  the  moonlight  virith 
inconceivable  rapidity  ;  and  it  was  not  without  much  eloquent  per- 
suasion, that  Sam  induced  him  to  return  again  to  his  labor. 

The  third  attempt  was  now  made,  and  matters  proceeded  quite 
smoothly  for  a  few  moments  ;  but  what  was  their  astonishment,  when, 
on  casting  their  eyes  upward,  they  beheld  a  large  round  mill-stone 
suspended  from  a  limb'of  the  tree  by  a  mere  thread,  that  threatened 
every  instant  to  snap  in  sunder.  Neither  looked  twice,  but  both  fled 
as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  their  celerity,  while  the  rod,  which 
Sam  had  held  so  long,  flew  like  a  flash  into  the  heavens,  and  disap- 
peared forever.     Their  fears  having  in  some  measure  died  away, 
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they  halted  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  while  yet  trembling  in  their  gar- 
ments, a  loud  swell  of  vocal  music  burst  forth  on  the  nieht  air  from 
beneath  the  sycamore  that  shadowed  the  haunted  spot,  ana  Uie  words, 
which  were  distinctly  audible,  were  these  : 

*  My  name  was  Robert  KiddL 

As  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed ; 
My  name  was  Robert  Kidd, 
And  so  wickedly  I  did, 

As  I  sailed!' 

The  whole  mystery  was  at  once  explained  The  strange  vessel, 
and  the  yet  stranger  crew,  were  now  identified  ;  and  had  the  wrecker 
only  sooner  known  the  nature  of  the  beines  with  whom  he  had  been 
dealing,  he  could  have  saved  himself  all  nis  trouble  :  for  all  Long- 
Island  well  knew  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  ever  to  disturb  the 
buried  treasures  of  Robert  Kidd.  By  hmi  alone,  or  some  one  of  his 
pirate  crew,  could  they  be  recovered.  H.  H.  R. 


LINES: 

•066BSTBO  IT  A   TISIT  TO  TRK  SHAKER  SKTTLKMBirr,   NBAR  ALBANY. 

Mtstkuous  worshippers  I 
Are  ye  indeed  the  things  ye  seem  to  be, 
Of  earth  —  yet  of  its  iron  mfluenoe  free  — 

From  all  that  stirs 
Our  beine's  pulse,  and  gives  to  fleeting  life 
What  wdi  tne  Hun  has  term'd  *  the  rapture  of  the  strife  T 

Are  the  gay  vinous  gone, 
Those  day  dreams  of  the  mind,  by  fete  there  flung^ 
And  the  nir  hopei^  to  which  the  soul  once  clung 

And  battled  on ; 
Have  ye  outlived  them  1    All  that  must  have  sprung 
And  quicken'd  into  life  when  ye  were  young  1 

Does  memory  never  roam 
To  ties  that,  grown  with  years,  ye  idly  sever. 
To  the  old  h^mts,  that  ye  have  left  forever — 

Your  early  homes  7 
Tour  ancient  creed,  once  flcuth's  sustaining  lever, 
The  lov'd,  who  erst  pray'd  with  you  ~  now  may  never  1 

Has  not  ambition's  piean 
Some  power  within  your  hearts  to  wake  anew 
To  deeds  of  higher  emprise —  worthier  you. 

Ye  monkish  men. 
Than  may  be  reap'd  from  fields  1  —  do  ye  not  rue 
The  drone-like  course  of  life  ye  now  pursue? 

The  camp  —  the  council  —  all 
That  woos  the  soldier  to  the  field  of  fame  — 
That  gives  the  sage  his  meed —  the  bard  his  name 

And  coronal  — 
Bidding  a  people's  voice,  their  praise  proclaim  : 
Can  ye  forego  the  stxife^  nor  own  your  shame  7 

Have  ye  forgot  your  youth, 
When  expectation  soared  on  pinions  high. 
And  hope  shone  out,  in  boyhood's  cl<N]dless  sky. 

Seeming  all  truth  — 
When  all  look'd  fair  to  fency*!  ardent  eye^ 
And  pleasure  wore  an  air  of  sorcery  1 
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Yon,  too!    What eariy  blight 
Has  withar'd  your  fond  hopes,  that  jt  thus  stand, 
A  group  of  sisters,  'monff  tnis  monking  band  7 

Ye  creatures  bright  I 
Has  sorrow  scored  your  brows  wriSa.  demon  hand. 
Or  o*er  your  hopes  pass'd  treachery's  burning  brands 

Ye  would  have  grac'd  right  well 
Hie  bridal  scene —  the  banquet,  or  the  bowers 
Where  mirth  and  revelry  usurp  the  hours  — 

Where,  like  a  spell. 
Beauty  is  sovereign — where  man  owns  its  powers, 
And  woman's  trMd  is  o'er  a  path  of  flowers. 

Yet  seem  ye  not  as  those 
Within  whose  bosoms  memories  vigils  keep ; 
Beneath  your  drooping  lids  no  passions  sleep. 

And  your  pale  brows 
Bear  not  the  tracery  of  emotions  deep  — 
Ye  seem  too  cold  and  passionless  to  weep  I.  ^'  ^ 
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'  Creditej  Pisoncw,  iste  tabuls  fore  hlirum 
Pereimilem,  ci^s,  velut  egri  somnia,  vans 
Fingentur  species.'  Horacb. 

Man,  in  tbe  exercise  of  those  native  powers  of  speech  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  Creator,  after  passing  out  of  that  state  of  ignorance 
and  savagism  in  which  he  could  utter  only  those  interjections  and 
exclamations,  which  are  mere  natural  cries,  significant  of  the  passions 
and  emotions  which  occupied  his  mind,  and  in  which  he  is  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  by  inferior  animals,  would  proceed  to  designate^ 
by  articulate  sounds  and  modifications  of  voice,  the  objects  around 
him,  together  with  their  actions  or  operations  upon  each  other. 
Hence  the  evident  soundness  of  Aristotle's  opinion,  that  the  nouns  or 
names  of  things,  and  the  verbs  expressive  of  their  actions  and  passions, 
would  be  the  first  parts  of  speech  used  by  our  race  iu  the  transmission 
of  their  thoughts,  as  they  continue  ever  afterward  the  most  import- 
ant constituents  in  the  machinery  of  language.  To  these  all  the 
other  elementary  parts  are  added  in  the  progress  of  human  improve- 
ment, and  language  attains  a  perfection  and  refinement,  which  render 
it  a  finished  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  the  profoundest  demon- 
strations of  reason,  the  most  remote  discoveries  of  science,  the 
sublimest  flights  of  imagination,  and  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
thought  and  perception.  Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  commencing 
from  such  few  and  simple  materials  and  scantv  supplies,  amidst  the 
interminable  progression  of  civilized  nations  m  knowledge  and  the 
art^i  we  should  at  last  find  it,  in  its  most  finished  state,  exhibiting  a 
consummate  skill  and  contrivance  in  its  construction,  reducible  to  pre- 
cise and  established  rules  and  analogies,  and  while  retaining  a 
similarity  of  outline  among  aU  nations,  so  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  pfrinciples  of  general  grammar,  yet  so  flexible  in  its  minuter  parts 
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as  to  become  susceptible  of  an  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants, 
occupations,  pursuits,  and  improvements,  of  each  peculiar  people  to 
whose  uses  it  is  applied.     Why  should  it  be  thought  incrodiDle,  or 
even  wonderful,  that  mankind  should  display  judgment  or  skill  in 
this  production  of  their  ingenuity,  when  they  act  under  the  guidance 
of  nature,  or  rather  under  the  direction  of  his  hand  and  supervision 
of  his  eye,  whose  skill  is  more  consummate  than  we  can  conceive,  and 
whose  wisdom  and  power  are  infinite  1     Does  not  the  great  Contriver 
lead  his  creatures  unerringly  by  their  instincts  and  propensities  in  the 
pursuit  of  wholesome  aliments,  the  gratification  of  their  appetites 
and  passions,  the  construction  of  commodious  habitations  for  them- 
selves, and  the  propagation  of  their  species  ]      What  power  is  it 
that  leads  the  ant  to  make  provision  in  summer  for  the  inclement 
season  of  winter  —  the  bee  to  procure  and  gamer  its  honey  in  the 
comb — and  the  beaver  to  contrive  its  cell  1  -Aid  when  the  poet,  by  his 
invention,  gives  rise  to  his  dramatic  or  epic  production,  in  the  outset 
of  his  enterprise,  and  before  art  has  nimished  him  lessons,  ^hat 
other  instructor  but  nature  enables  him  to  produce  his   Iliad   or 
Odyssey  1     Shall  that  power  which,  in  the  course  of  its  operations, 
can  elicit  the  exquisite  contrivances  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  all 
animated  creation,  as  well  as  the  order  and  harmonious  movements  of 
the  planetary  system,  be  thought  incapable  of  conducting  mankind  to 
the  formation  of  a  finished  language,  whatever  may  be  tne  regularity 
of  its  laws,  and  the  exactness  of  its  adaptation  to  its  uses  1      I  con- 
clude, therefore,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  argument  in  its  favor, 
as  well  as  by  many  other  considerations  which  might  be  readily  ad- 
duced, which  would  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  hesitation,  or  a  hinge 
upon  which  a  doubt  might  hang,  that  man  is  the  inventor,  improver, 
and  perfecter  of  both  spoken  and  written  language,  in  all  its  stages 
of  improvement  and  perfection. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  an  investigation  of  the  next  subject  of 
inquiry,  what  are  the  various  forms  of  style  which  come  under  the 
designation  of  fine  writing,  and  what  are  faulty  and  exceptionable  1 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  every  species  of  composition,  to 
merit  this  first  distinction,  must  be  characterized  by  good  sense, 
sound  knowledge,  just  sentiments,  a  faithful  conformity  to  truth  and 
nature,  and  where  wit,  pleasantry,  and  merriment  are  attempted,  must 
be  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  probability  and  verisimilitude. 
When  solid  and  useful  materials  are  presupposed,  the  qualities  which 
will  recommend  works  to  perusal,  are  a  simple  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, or  what  Horace  denominates,  a  style  simplex  mundittis;  pro- 
priety and  correctness  in  the  selection  of  terms  to  convey  our  ideas, 
or  the  use  of  those  terms  which  liave  been  sanctioned  by  the  best 
authorities ;  clearness  and  precision,  without  which  properties  our 
conceptions  are  dimly  discerned,  and  finally,  strength  and  descriptive- 
ness,  which  depend  upon  the  frugal  employment  of  words,  and  the 
force  and  fertility  of  the  imagination.  There  is  an  inefiable 
charm  in  perfect  simplicity,  when  it  is  connected  with  elegance  of 
thought  and  diction  ;  so  that  the  vmter  seems  to  pour  fourth  his  con- 
ceptions without  reflection  or  artifice  from  the  overflowing  abundance 
of  his  own  resources ;  and  if  there  be  richness,  beauty,  or  sublimity 
io  his  conceptions,  they  appear  to  be  the  spontaneous  productions 
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of  the  soil.  The  judicious  selection  t)f  words,  and  the  proper 
employment  of  figures,  appear  to  be  the  two  requisites  in  good 
writing,  in  regaid  to  which  authors  of  inferior  merit  are  most  apt  to 
err,  and  concerning  which,  the  greatest  skill,  management,  and  ad- 
dress, are  to  be  displayed.  The  words  and  phrases  selected  should 
be  pure  and  genuine  English,  or  such  as  have  been  incorporated  into 
our  literature  by  the  practice  of  the  best  authors.  Nothing  can  be 
more  offensive  to  a  correct  taste,  than  the  pedantry  and  afiectation 
displayed  by  some  authors,  when  they  interlard  their  style  widi  those 
quotations  m>m  the  French,  which,  of  late  years,  have  taken  the  place 
of  references  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  so  frequent  soon  after 
the  revival  o£  learning  in  Europe.  Our  tongue  is  now  so  copious 
and  flexible,  that  we  can  never  be  at  a  loss  to  transmit  every  shade 
of  thought  and  modification  of  feeling,  without  any  recurrence  to 
foreign  help.  If  Swift  and  Addison,  in  their  times,  complained  of 
this  innovation,  and  reprobated  the  attempt  to  corrupt  the  purity  and 
impair  the  beauty  of  their  own  speech  by  French  phrases,  what  would 
be  their  dissatisfaction,  could  they  witness  the  license  assumed  in  this 
respect  by  many  writers  at  the  present  day  1  The  two  great  and  dis- 
tingrutshing  imperfections  of  English  composition,  at  £his  time,  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  excessive  intermixture  of  French  phrases  with 
our  native  speech,  and  an  incessant  propensity  to  shine  in  superfluous 
ornament.  Recent  writers  too  generally  endeavor  to  make  amends 
for  solid  matter  and  just  conceptions,  by  the  spangles  of  French  quo- 
tations, striking  illustrations,  and  sparkling  imagery. 

One  of  the  sensible  correspondents  of  Miss  Hannah  More  observes 
to  her,  that  she  and  Mr.  Burke  were  the  only  writers  of  her  day  who 
seemed  to  understand  the  proper  use  of  metaphors;  and  perhaps 
he  here  suggests  one  of  the  least  fallible  tests,  save  that  of  the  ideas 
themselves,  by  which  an  able  author  may  be  discriminated.  Very  few 
persons  are  expert  in  the  employment  of  metaphors,  which  require 
as  much  nicety  in  the  management  of  the  pen,  as  the  laying  on  of 
eolorins  does  to  the  painter.  They  are  almost  always  either  too  pro- 
fusely developed,  or  too  unskilfully  mingled,  producing  confusion  in 
the  picture  —  originating  at  first  in  the  barrenness  of  language,  and 
the  want  of  terms  to  express  abstract  ideas  and  invisible  feelings  of 
die  mind,  the  figures  of  speech  are  soon  found  to  afford  entertainment 
to  the  imagination,  and  thus  the  pleasure  they  occasion  betrays  man- 
kind into  a  too  liberal  indulgence  m  them.  It  is  not  until  a  community 
arrive  at  the  highest  perfection  in  science  and  letters,  that  they  learn 
to  pronounce  a  correct  decision  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  embellish- 
ment which  should  be  admitted  into  their  discourse  and  writings. 
And  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  difliculty  to  the  rhetorician,  to  ascertain 
at  what  stage  in  our  progress  the  highest  degree  of  legitimate  orna- 
ment terminates,  and  where  excessive  decoration  begins.  When 
should  we  begin  to  be  figurative,  and  when  should  we  be  contented 
with  plain  language  ?  When  do  these  embellishments  assist  in  the 
oomittunication  of  thought,  and  when  are  they  injurious  and  objec- 
tionable ?—*  are  questions  which  nothing  but  a  correct  taste  can  solve, 
and  are  scarcely  to  be  determined  by  precise  rules.  Whole  nations 
have  differed  in  their  sentiments  upon  the  subject ;  the  glowing  ima- 
gination of  people  in  the  East,  and  warmer  latitudes,  where  their 
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temperaments  are  more  ardent,  allowing  a  richer  imagery  than 
would  be  relished  or  tolerated  by  nations,  whose  constitutions  are 
cooled  and  minds  sobered  by  the  temperate  and  northern  climates. 
Making  full  allowance,  however,  for  that  diversity  of  taste  subsisting 
among  mankind,  arising  out  of  their  constitutional  temperament  ana 
habits  of  conversation  and  writing,  there  must  be  some  precise  limits 
at  which  the  decorations  of  style,  like  those  of  dress,  begin  to  be  truly 
advantageous  and  ornamental,  and  at  which  they  become  useless  and 
positively  detrimental.  To  arrive  at  just  conclusions  in  this  weighty 
matter,  let  us  reflect  upon  the  purpose  which  language  is  intended 
to  answer,  which  is,  imdoubtedly,  to  communicate  information  and 
instruction,  to  persuade  to  a  course  of  action,  or  to  furnish  rational 
amusement.  To  attain  the  first  of  these  ends,  all  that  can  be  neces- 
sary, supposing  the  thoughts  to  be  good,  is  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  most  expressive  words,  a  right  collocation  of  them,  and  those 
chastened  ornaments  which,  like  a  tasteful  dress  to  the  person,  serve 
rather  to  recommend  the  ideas,  t}ian  to  furnish  additional  entertain- 
ment to  the  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  egregiously  misplaced,  than 
splendid  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  vehemence  of  spirit,  and  bold  and 
passionate  figures  of  speech,  in  the  calm  disquisitions  of  science. 
Bj  such  artifices  as  these,  philosophy,  instead  of  preserving  her  grave 
and  manly  air,  dignified  tread  and  demeanor,  and  authoritative  mode 
of  address,  awakens  a  Just  suspicion  of  her  imbecility,  and  that  she  is 
endeavoring  to  gain,  oy  management  and  indirect  expedients,  that 
assent  and  submission  to  her  doctrines,  which  she  should  seek  only 
through  the  force  of  truth.  In  matters  of  persuasion  and  entertain- 
ment, a  wider  field  is  opened  for  the  display  of  decorations  and  fliehts 
of  fancy,  always  taking  care,  however,  still  to  maintain  a  just  medmm 
between  a  flat,  tame,  and  barren  style,  and  that  which  is  florid,  glit- 
tering and  rampant,  or  rantipole.  The  history  of  literature,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  reveals  to  us  three  distinct  stages  in  the 
mode  of  writing.  The  first  is  that  in  which  mankind  commence  the 
task  of  communicating  their  thoughts  upon  paper,  when  they  are 
contented  with  the  simple  expression  of  the  sentiments  which  fill 
their  own  minds,  and  interest  their  feelings ;  the  second,  in  which 
they  attain  to  the  highest  perfection  ;  and  the  third,  in  which  they 
take  delight  in  excessive  decoration.  The  progress  which  men  make 
in  fine  writing,  resembles  that  which  is  observable  in  their  indulgence 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  When  they  have  obtained  the  gratifica- 
tion of  all  those  wholesome  viands  which  regale  the  appetite  for 
food,  and  nourish  and  invigorate  the  body,  they  then  strive  to  enhance 
their  sensual  enjoyment,  by  stimulating  condiments,  and  all  the  arts 
of  refined  cookery.  So,  also,  is  it  found  in  fine  writing.  When  nations 
bave  produced  authors  who  amuse  and  instruct  them  by  the  most 
finished  productions  of  genius,  productions  in  which  are  comprised 
every  species  of  natural  and  becoming  ornament,  the  public  taste 
beg^ins  to  demand  those  performances  which  more  strongly  excite 
their  feelings,  and  enchant  their  imaginations.  This  is  the  excess 
into  which  writing  degenerated  in  Greece,  af^er  the  age  of  Aristotle 
and  Demosthenes,  and  in  Rome,  after  that  of  Cicero,  Horace,  and 
VirgiL  Since  the  times  of  Anne,  in  England,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
France,  it  must  be  perceptible  to  every  phUosophic  observert  that» 
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with  many  honorable  exceptions,  taste  has  been  gradually  declining, 
and  an  appetite  awakening  for  productions  rather  stimulating  than 
solid,  rather  ornamental  than  useful,  rather  striking  than  just.  In 
France,  more  especially,  from  the  stirring  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  that  country  during  and  since  their  revolution,  and  the  utter 
absorption  of  the  public  attention  by  the  noble  object  of  regaining 
their  long  lost  liberties;  and  establishing  a  wholesome  government,  (I 
speak  it  with  many  prepossessions  in  her  favor,  and  an  ardent  admi- 
ration of  her  superiority,)  her  literati,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have 
abandoned  those  habits  of  persevering  application  and  devotion  to 
the  perusal  of  the  best  models,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  writers.  In  consequence,  the  largest  number 
of  her  authors,  since  her  beneficial  changes  in  government,  have  been 
characterized  by  a  superficial  science  and  false  taste.  Our  country 
discovers,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  all  the  symptoms  of  a  great  sci- 
entific and  literary  nation  in  embryo,  or  its  juvenile  state.  If  an  overs> 
weening  fondness  for  superabundant  finery  in  style  is  our  prevailing 
literary  sin  at  this  time,  even  this  deficiency,  as  in  a  young  man,  is  an 
indication  of  that  fertility  of  imagination  and  visor  of  genius,  which, 
in  mature  age,  will  lead  us  to  the  greatest  eminence  and  imperish- 
able fame. 


WORLDLY    CONSOLATION. 

I. 

Turn  blast  that  sweeps  o*er  the  froien  earth, 

The  last  leaves  from  the  forest  shakinc, 
Breathes  softer  notes  than  the  worldling's  mirth, 

To  the  heart  that's  heavy  and  breaking. 
For  what  are  songs  of  the  festal  board, 

Or  the  wildest  strains  of  the  viol. 
Whop  the  soul  is  bowed,  as  its  dyina  Lord 

In  the  garden  of  gloom  and  trial  T 

Ye  may  kindle  smiles  in  the  drooping  eye, 

Though  tears  o'er  the  pale  chew  are  stealing, 
As  liffhtning  flashes  along  the  sky. 

When  the  storm  is  sullenly  pealing. 
Wild  words  of  mirth  on  the  lip  may  play. 

Though  sorrow  can  know  no  assuaging, 
As  memly  glisten  the  drops  of  spray 

O'er  the  ^ilf  where  torrents  are  raging. 

III. 

Then,  worldling,  sin^  to  the  broken  heart, 

In  vain  of  its  anguish  beguiling^ 
And  deem  that  solace  the  strains  impart 

When  your  victim  is  wildly  smiling ! 
That  smile  may  glimmer  a  moment  origfat, 

Not  a  pang  of  the  bosom  cpieUing, 
As  the  cold  moon  gleams  on  the  mists  of  night, 

And  illumines  without  dispelling. 

IfmB'Tprkf  I^ntmier  30, 1836.  i.  d.  w. 
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WILSON    CONWORTH.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

If  life  were  to  be  measured  by  incidents,  I  should  haye  lived  a 
long,  and  apparently  a  useless  one.  I  feel  that  it  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  though  I  am  not  old  now  —  not  old  in  years.  But  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  survive  the  love  of  life ;  and  this  seems  strange  to 
myself,  as  I  look  upon  a  world  so  intent  upon  the  mere  act  of  living, 
and  so  careless  of  die  future.  As  I  revert  to  the  past,  I  find  little  to 
regret,  save  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  misapplication  of  powers ; 
and  these  were  more  the  work  of  education,  than  my  own  agency. 
The  reason  why  I  am  not  happier,  is,  that  I  have  acquired  so  strong 
a  moral  momentum  in  certain  courses  —  not  criminal  ones,  as  the 
world  judges  —  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  turn  myself  to  useful- 
ness. 

I  grasp  at  the  idea  that  I  may  yet  be  useful,  by  giving  a  history  of 
my  mind,  and  of  my  growth  in  pernicious  habits.  I  know  that  I  re- 
present thousands  of  Americans,  bom  as  I  was  bom,  nurtured  as  I 
was  nurtured,  and  feeling  as  I  feel.  I  start  in  this  project  with 
doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  seems  impossible  that  I  can  finish  it.  I 
thr6w  down  my  pen,  even  at  the  commencement,  and  resume  it 
again  with  a  trembling  hope  that  I  have  not  started  another  chimera 
to  cheat  me  of  my  time,  and  delude  me  into  nothingness  ;  for  now  I 
am  literally  nothing.  I  am  alone.  No  one  cares  for  me  —  yet  I 
care  for  many.  I  love  my  fellow  men.  I  weep  for  their  miseries  ; 
I  pity  their  misfortunes.  I  look  upon  them  as  creatures  of  circum- 
stance, with  myself.  The  vile  have  become  so,  by  degrees  imper- 
ceptible to  themselves ;  the  good  are  equally  incapable  of  tracing 
their  progress.  When  men  begin  to  reflect,  and  to  look  about  them, 
and  to  be  acted  on  by  piide  of  character  —  to  find  themselves  sub- 
jected to  the  arbitrary  criterions  of  society — to  discover  the  reasons 
why  they  occupy  this  station  or  that  —  they  then  begin  to  play  an 
equal  game  with  their  fellows.  But  until  this  time  of  awakening  to 
their  real  situation,  they  are  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  fate. 
Some  never  think  —  never  awake  —  but  live  on,  they  inquire  not 
how,  or  where.  The  present  moment  absorbs  them  ;  they  are  satis- 
fied, and  chance  directs  them,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  actions  of  other  men  decide  their  destiny. 
Whether  this  be  good  or  bad,  is  to  them  a  matter  of  mere  fortune. 

*  Thb  ctof7  of  '  Wilson  Coitworth'  U  what  it  purports  to  be,  «  veritable  transcript  firom  real 
life.  Tlie  correspondeut  from  whom  we  receive  it,  was  a  college  classmate  of  tbe  writer,  of  whom 
be  thus  speaks :  *  In  readinf  orcr  the  history  of  my  fHend,  I  have  felt  disposed  to  expunge  some 
•entiments,  which  the  world  may  not  perbape  caJl  just;  but  upon  reflection,  I  have  concluded  to 
•ubmit  it  in  its  original  sute.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  his  character,  as  he  himself  observes  j 
Aid  if  any  moral  is  to  bo  deduced  from  his  story,  it  must  be  read  as  he  wrote  it.'  It  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  the  mss.  is  all  before  us^  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  in  each  of  its  several 
divisions  an  interest  which  is  not  contingent  upon  what  may  follow.  Our  readers  will  find  in  this 
autobiography,  when  they  shall  have  fairly  entered  upon  it,  or  we  greatly  mistake  human  feelinf 
nnd  good  taste,  much  of  the  beautiful  sentiment  and  simple  grace  of  Irving,  united  with  a  cnte 
and  thonghtftil  philosophy,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  — the  harvest  of  an  obeervaat 
•y««  Em.  Kmickerbockuu 
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So  men  find  themseWes  occupying  a  certain  rank  in  the  world,  at  the 
time  they  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  They  presume  upon  what 
they  have,  be  it  never  so  little.  This  lays  them  open  to  casualty,  and 
they  rise  or  fall,  as  the  chance  may  be.  If  loss  has  happened,  they 
Btill  have  something.  Like  the  spendthrift,  they  look  at  the  re- 
maining coin,  and  promise  themselves  one  pleasure  more.  Thinking 
thus,  what  sentiment  can  the  bad  excite,  but  pity  ?  —  and  how  can 
we  look  upon  the  good,  but  as  fortunate  1  It  may  be  said,  in  an- 
swer to  this,  that  men  are  the  weavers  of  their  own  fortunes  —  that 
every  one  has  the  opportunity  to  turn  circumstances  to  his  own  bene- 
fit. Yes  !  we  say,  but  the  disposition  to  make  this  effort  —  the 
moral  force  necessary  to  the  exertion  —  is  a  matter  of  education  — 
of  early,  infant  education;  and  who  will  deny  that  this  is  in  the 
hands  of  others  1 

I  have  said  that  I  have  determined  to  write  my  life  in  a  plain,  un- 
varnished history.  I  shall  tell  nothing  but  what  I  know  to  have  taken 
place.  I  am  so  obscure,  that  the  author  can  never  be  known.  1  de- 
light in  the  thought  that  I  shall  appear  in  a  metsk  before  the  world.  I 
can  send  abroad  the  true  and  genuine  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
There  is  no  fiction  here,  though  I  wear  the  garb  of  a  tale.  Those 
who  read  me,  will  talk  about  my  being  true  to  nature,  little  thinking, 
perchance,  that  they  are  criticizing  nature  herself. 

I  shall  do  no  injustice  to  friends,  for  they  are  mostly  dead.  Those 
who  survive,  will  hardly  recognise  themselves  in  the  true  picture  I 
shall  give  of  them,  under  assumed  names  ;  for  who  knows  himself, 
save  the  unhappy  1  I  pride  myself  upon  an  original  plan  of  doing 
good.  Who  dare  lay  bare  his  heart  to  the  inspection  of  his  fellow 
men  1  It  may  be  that  I  shall  keep  back  a  part  of  the  price  I  have 
paid  for  my  experience ;  though  I  begin  in  the  candid  feeling  of 
saying  all.  Why  should  men  be  afraid  to  confess  their  weaknesses, 
when  all  the  world  knows  they  possess  them  ?  My  faults  are  of  a 
common  order,  and  may  assist  many  in  the  work  of  self-knowledge. 
The  youth  in  our  cities  see  the  profligate  and  licentious,  the  idle 
and  the  luxurious,  in  the  height  of  their  course.  In  public,  they  are  all 
gay  and  careless,  and  seem,  to  the  young  mind  eager  for  a  knowledge 
of  life,  to  be  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  They  know  little  of  the 
certain  and  inevitable  descent  of  such  painted  rottenness.  They  do 
not  follow  them  to  their  chambers  of  despair ;  they  do  not  accom- 
pany them  to  linger  out  their  lives  of  wretchedness  and  want  in 
foreign  lands ;  they  do  not  feel  the  pangs  of  remorse  that  wring  their 
bosoms,  when  they  revert  back  in  memory  to  the  pure  years  of  their 
childhood,  and  rear  in  imagination  —  perhaps  in  the  cells  of  a 
prison  —  the  mother  whose  arms  cradled  their  infancy,  and  compare 
what  they  are  with  what  they  might  have  been  ;  they  do  not  see  all 
this  and  more ;  but  like  the  foolish  insects,  that  flit  by  my  night- 
lamp,  they  rush  to  death,  because  it  looks  bright  to  the  eye.  My 
story  will  unfold  the  consequences  of  a  life  of  pleasure. 

while  many  men  of  the  present  day  write  false  joumeyings,  im- 
aginary love  scenes,  speculating  robberies,  and  amusing  murders,  to 
make  money,  and  give  the  young  false  views  of  life,  I  write  these 
plain  and  true  events,  which  may  take  place  in  the  life  of  any  Ameri- 
can <—  which  no  one  ever  thinks  of  teUing,  and  which  may  be  trite 
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in  themselves,  taken  singly,  but  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  ¥rill  evince 
the  importance  of  small  steps  in  a  long  journey,  and  give  a  better 
insight  into  the  errors  of  early  education,  than  all  the  very  natural 
rhodomontade  about  wine,  women,  and  robbers,  ever  written. 

But  I  trust  my  story  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest.  For  I  have 
travelled  much  in  my  own  country.  I  have  seen  many  sects  of 
people.  I  have  been  on  familiar  terms  with  the  extremes  of  society. 
My  mother  gave  me  a  kind  heart,  and  a  social  disposition  was  the 
result  of  a  nervous  temperament ;  for  so  fond  of  excitement  was  I, 
that,  rather  than  be  alone,  I  would  mix  wdth  any  of  the  species.  But 
all  this  will  grow  out  of  my  history,  and  without  farther  prelude,  I 
hasten  to  enter  upon  it. 

I  was  bom  of  respectable  and  wealthy  parents,  in  the  city  of —* —  ; 
that  is  to  say,  my  father  was  wealthy,  for  no  one  thinks  of  attaching 
any  wealth  to  the  mother,  in  this  country,  unless  she  has  inherited  it. 
The  father  makes  the  money ;  he  holds  the  purse-strings ;  he  dis- 
penses the  daily  dole  ;  he  goes  to  market,  followed  by  his  servant, 
Mdth  a  large  basket ;  and  not  a  copper  is  expended  in  the  family, 
virithout  his  knowledge.  Ten  to  one  but  he  buys  all  his  wife's  dresses, 
and  shoes,  and  calls  them  presents.  The  father  is  the  factotum  of 
his  family  in  America,  as  he  should  be  every  where.  The  mother 
bears  and  nurses  the  children,  and  goes  to  meeting  with  him  on 
Sundays ;  and  he  calls  her  '  dear,'  by  way  of  title.  The  reader 
must  date  my  birth  some  forty  years  back,  for  this  puritanical  ves- 
tige is  fast  fading  away,  and  the  ladies  are  oftener  the  governors 
than  their  husbands.  Fashionable  life  obtains  in  our  cities ;  ladies 
make  morning  calls  in  coaches  of  their  own  ;  put  the  children  under 
the  care  of  nurses  ;  have  servants  to  go  to  market ;  keep  tradesmen's 
bills ;  give  balls  and  parties  without  consulting  their  husbands ; 
regulate  the  education  of  the  children,  and,  in  short,  do  every  thing 
of  a  domestic  nature ;  while  the  husband  appears  on  'Change,  takes 
care  of  his  business,  and  attends  to  his  own  clubs,  and,  if  he  can,  pays 
his  bills. 

We  Americans  were  a  very  simple  people  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Extravagance  was  a  rare  thing.  Propriety  was  more  thought  of 
than  fashion  —  eloquence,  than  style.  Still,  in  New-England,  there 
exists  a  trace  of  the  puritans  —  who  were  despots  in  their  families  — 
though  so  faint  is  it,  that  in  another  generation  it  will  entirely  have 
vanished.  Wealth,  luxury,  love  of  the  world  and  its  honors  —  scope 
for  which  passions  is  now  afforded  by  our  physical  and  political 
advancement  —  have  shut  out  the  gloominess  and  fanaticism  of  our 
fathers,  who  copied  after  Bible  characters,  and  esteemed  themselves 
upon  an  equality  with  the  holy  men  of  old.  Their  self-consequence 
was  much  helped  along  by  their  secluded  situation,  and  their  want 
of  general  knowledge.  The  early  puritans  had  none  to  compare 
themselves  with,  and,  after  the  decease  of  the  original  landers  at 
Plymouth,  their  descendants  knew  not  but  they  were  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world ;  surely  they  AoJ  heavy  responsibilities,  and  we 
can  hardly  regret  their  delusion,  since  it  begat  an  energy  which  sup- 
ported us  through  a  toibome  revolution.  This  character  has  been 
gradually  falling  away,  growing  more  and  more  faint  in  eaeh  succeed- 
ing generation,  until  now,  when  it  b  hardly  discernible. 
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My  father,  then,  was  a  respectable  merchant,  worth  a  great  deal 
of  money.  He  lived  in  a  large  and  handsomely^fumished  house, 
kept  a  carnage,  and  one  man-senrant  for  every  thing,  and  three  or 
four  maid-servants  mostly  for  nothing.  He  was  called  a  rich  man, 
and  treated  as  rich  men  always  are  ;  bowed  to,  very  low,  by  shop- 
keepers and  mechanics,  and  all  those  who  hoped  for  his  custom.  He 
was  greeted  in  the  street  by  other  rich  men  like  himself,  with  great 
respect,  who  wished  to  set  an  example  to  the  lookers-on  how  rich 
men  should  be  treated.  The  smile  and  bow  of  all  those  who  wished 
for  his  dinners,  and  wine,  and  parties,  were  extremely  insinuating 
and  complabant.  But,  reader,  he  had  his  abasement.  The  million 
man  and  the  half  million  man  looked  down  upon  him.  They  bowed, 
but  the  million  man  and  the  half  million  man  bowed  the  most  lordly. 
You  might  have  seen  the  '  men^  conscia  auri*  in  their  eyes,  as  they 
passed  by  my  father.  The  skirts  of  their  coats  were  wider,  the 
brim  of  dieir  hats  a  little  broader,  and  their  abdomens  rather  more 
rotund,  than  my  father's  ;  for  I  have  remarked,  that  rich  men,  in 
America,  when  they  get  a  little  old,  always  wear  coats  end  hata  ji 
little  broader  than  the  common  run  of  men. 

I  hope  the  reader  has  got  by  this  time  some  idea  of  what  my  father 
was  —  for  his  reputation  and  standing  in  the  world,  had  an  important 
influence  upon  my  life. 


CHAPTBB     II. 


My  earliest  recollection  is,  of  being  tied  up  in  a  chair,  to  obviate 
the  trouble  of  holding  me,  and  to  keep  me  from  falling.  Even  now, 
I  feel  the  agony  of  the  situation  and  the  restraint.  I  could  not  talk, 
and  utter  my  pain,  and  explain  the  reason ;  but  I  could  cry,  and  this 
I  was  permitted  to  do  to  any  extent,  under  the  idea  that  it  would 
strengthen  my  lungs. 

•  I  was  bom  a  nervous  child  —  that  is,  my  physical  susceptibilities 
were  always  acute,  even  in  infancy.  My  mother  was  of  delicate 
frame,  and  possessed  of  the  nicest  organs.  She  sang  to  perfection 
the  most  dim  cult  pieces  of  music,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
science.  She  is  said  to  have  been  highly  accomplished  by  nature. 
She  gained  by  ready  intuition,  what  others  acquire  by  labor  and 
practice.  I  believe  I  received  my  nature  from  her.  In  a  woman,  it 
was  an  excellence,  in  the  eyes  of  her  acquaintance,  though  it  could 
not  have  made  her  happy.  To  me  it  was  a  curse.  I  recollect,  too, 
that  I  was  devotedly  attached  to  my  mother,  and  very  much  afraid  of 
my  father,  excepting  when,  after  dinner,  I  was  brought  into  the 
room  when  we  had  company,  and  coaxed  to  sing  a  little  sons,  and 
toss  off  a  glass  of  wine,  like  a  man.  I  have  no  other  infantile 
remembrances. 

When  about  eight  years  of  age  —  and  from  this  time  I  recollect 
distinctly  every  passage  in  my  life  —  I  was  sent  to  dancing-school, 
and  being  a  little,  short,  squat  personage,  with  a  good  ear  for  music, 
and  some  a«lity,  I  was  quite  an  object  of  curiosity  and  wonder. 
This  gratified  me  :  the  feeling  was  encouraged  by  my  relations;  and 
the  love  of  praise  became  a  passion  I  have  never  outgrown* 
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At  this  period,  too,  I  contracted  a  warm  friendship  with  a  cousin 
about  my  own  age,  because  it  was  a  settled  matter  between  our 
parents  that  we  must  be  very  fond  of  each  other.  We  were  always 
together.  People  called  us  *  the  little  friends,'  and  we  thought  it 
mighty  pretty.  We  were  tenants  in  common  of  a  little  patch  of 
ground,  and  joint  owners  of  a  rocking-horse.  Years  of  absence  coon 
broke  up  this  intimacy,  without  any  pain  to  either  of  us,  I  presume : 
but  I  was  always  taught  to  consider  cousin  James  as  my  best  friend, 
though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  years.  I  knew  and  prized  him,  after 
this,  on  his  own  account ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  should  ever  have 
sought  his  acquaintance,  had  it  not  been  for  some  family  flattery, 
which  was  supposed  to  answer  some  end  in  our  parents. 

Until  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  I  was  very  like  other  children,  I 
suppose.  I  was  seut  to  school  to  an  old  school-mistress,  who  used  to 
toast  cheese  for  herself  in  school-time,  and  eat  it  with  great  relish. 
I  have  always  loved  toasted  cheese,  since  I  first  saw  her  place  the 
swollen  mass  upon  some  gingerbread  which  she  had  taken  away 
from  a  little  boy,  for  eating  in  the  school  hours,  and  eat  it  herse1£ 
This  seemed  rather  hard  justice  to  all  of  us,  but  she  was  too  igno- 
rant to  suppose  that  children  had  any  ideas  before  they  had  learned 
to  read. 

This  love  of  toasted  cheese  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Groing  home 
with  the  memory  of  the  rich  repast  in  my  mind,  and  the  water  in  my 
mouth,  I  cut  by  steEdth  a  large  slice  from  the  cheese-tray,  and  began 
to  cook  it ;  when,  in  my  eagerness,  my  clothes  caught  fire,  my  hair 
was  burned  off,  and  I  was  scorched  from  top  to  toe.  I  was  saved  by 
being  wrapped  in  a  table-cloth.  I  suffered  excruciating  pain  for 
weeks  ;  but  still  the  first  impression  of  toasted  cheese  remains. 
It  is  my  passion  of  eatables,  and  ever  will  remain  so. 

The  location  of  my  father's  house  was  an  unlucky  circumstance 
in  my  education.  A  long  alley  led  to  the  back  of  it,  and  visiton 
frequently  passed  up  this  alley,  where  I  was  accustomed  to  play. 
Recognising  me  as  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  they  would  stop,  pat  me  on 
the  head,  praise  my  eyes  and  lips,  and  some  of  the  ladies  gave 
me  kisses.  I  told  my  mother  this.  She  was  delighted.  I  was.  told 
to  keep  myself  clean  and  nice,  for  fear  some  of  the  ladies  might 
see  me  ;  and  by  and  by  I  went  to  the  alley,  not  to  play^  but  to  be 
admired  and  caressed  by  the  dear  visiting  friends  of  my  mother. 

The  love  of  praise  was  now  fixed  for  life.  I  became  proud  and 
vain  of  my  person,  and  cried  if  my  clothes  were  soiled  —  had  my 
hands  and  face  washed  twenty  times  a  day,  and  my  hair  combed 
twice  as  often  —  went  to  the  glass  at  every  opportunity  —  walked 
with  the  air  of  a  little  gentleman  —  cut  the  acquaintance  of  all  dirty 
little  boys,  and  attended  my  mother  whenever  she  went  to  see  ladies. 
I  thought  myself  the  most  observed  person  in  the  world,  and  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  do  any  thing.  Children  are  oftener  praised 
by  their  parents  for  keeping  their  clothes  clean  and  whole,  than  for 
any  thing  else.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  these 
same  parents,  and  they  see  nothing  in  it  beyond  a  convenience  for 
the  present  moment. 

Being  the  eldest  son,  and  my  father  a  rich  man,  I  was  destined  to 
receive  the  best  advantages  of  education.     I  was  sent  to  the  most 
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expensiye  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city ;  for  it  was'  the 
fashion  with  rich  people  to  send  their  sons  to  boarding-schools,  at  the 
time  I  write  of.  My  fitther's  acquaintances  —  mostly  rich  men 
and  merchants  —  very  good  men,  but  no  very  good  judges  of  what 
their  children  needed  —  were  much  pleased  with  the  location  of 
Sidney  School.  Mr.  Surface  was  a  gentleman.  He  had  educated 
the  children  of  several  rich  men,  after  his  way.  He  got  them  into 
college,  some  how  or  other,  but  to  my  certain  knowledge,  not  by  know- 
ing any  thing  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Beside,  he  charged  a  high  price, 
and  tlmt  was  every  thing  in  his  favor.  It  is  of  some  consequence 
that  gentlemen  may  be  able  to  say  on  'Change,  what  vast  sums  they 
are  expending  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  would  cast  any  ridicule  upon  my 
father.  He  was  an  American  merchant,  and  as  good  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  He  was  a  kind  father,  or  he  meant  to  be  so.  He  would  have 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  children,  had  it  been  necessary ;  but  he  par- 
took of  the  error  of  the  times.  Ho  did  as  thousands  do,  and  have 
done,  and  will  do  —  looked  at  the  outside  —  at  appearances.  He 
was  guided  by  '  the  credit  of  the  thing.'  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
know,  that  the  reputation  of  this  school  was  good.  lie  thought  he 
had  done  his  duty.  Beside,  he  had  his  mercantile  reputation  to 
look  after.  His  children !  —  he  thought  they  would  grow  up  good, 
of  course  —  for  he  was  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  for  them  yearly. 

I  come  to  the  task  of  describing  this  school,  with  my  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  the  elbow.  I  wish  to  do  the  subject  justice.  If  we  have  good 
scholars  now  in  our  colleges,  it  is  because  the  system  of  early  instruc- 
tion has  been  changed,  and  is  daily  and  hourly  undergoing  improve- 
ments. As  knowledge  of  mind  advances,  education  will  advance. 
It  was  once  thought  diat  children  were  bom  to  be  good  or  bad  by 
nature ;  but  to  talk  of  a  boy's  natural  talents  meaning  any  thing 
more  than  as  far  as  physical  organization  is  concerned »  would  at  this 
day  be  considered  nonsense.  We  have  at  last  found  out  that  educa- 
tioB  does  every  thing,  and  where  no  natural  impediments  are  in  the 
way  —  such  as  defects  in  the  body  —  a  boy,  with  proper  training, 
nunr  be  made  almost  any  thing  his  parents  may  wish  him  to  be. 

The  fault  of  bad  scholarship,  and  want  of  elevated  taste,  lies  in 
the  primary  school,  and  in  proper  attention,  at  home,  to  the  infant 
years  of  our  children.  A  child  may  receive  an  impression  to-day,  which 
ahall  have  an  effect  ten  years  hence.  The  distance  of  the  effect 
blinds  us  to  the  cause.  Teach  a  child  in  a  slovenly  manner  —  nve 
him  half-way  explanations —  be  irregular  in  your  hours,  and  careless 
of  his  improvment  —  and  he  will  be  a  superficial  scholar ;  and  if  he 
have  fine  sensibilities,  and  a  warm  fancy,  he  will  be  a  comet-like 
diaracter  —  erratic  -—  unsteady  —  uncertain.  His  friends  may  call 
him  a  genius,  and  the  ladies  an  enthusiast;  that  is,  a  mind  without 
balance,  feeling  without  judgment,  taste  without  discrimination, 
thoughts  without  method,  and  impulses,  dependent  more  upon  the 
animal  than  the  moral  nature.  He  will  he  like  a  ship  without  a 
helm  —  full  of  force,  but  without  direction.  The  fault  is  in  the  pri- 
muy  school,  not  in  the  college.  I  believe  my  character  for  useful- 
Data,  was  fixed  at  Mr.  Surface's  school,  and  I  wish  to  lay  the  blame 
on  him,  and  the  system  he  practised. 

VOL.   IX.  8 
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Never  was  there  a  situation  more  delightful  than  Sidney  Place. 
A  large  and  spacious  house  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  shady  trees, 
and  the  extensive  grounds  were  left  open  and  free  to  the  most  exu- 
berant spirits  of  boyhood.  We  could  run  in  a  straight  direction  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  passing  our  own  territory.  A  small 
enclosure  from  many  acres  was  set  off  for  a  garden,  and  all  the  rest 
was  one  closely-fed  green-sward,  with  here  and  there  clumps  of  trees. 
A  brook  gurgled  through  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  which  we  could 
dam  up  at  pleasure  into  ponds  for  naval  fights,  for  bathing,  and  in 
winter,  for  skating.     Every  tree  had  a  name,  and  every  shrub  a  story. 

A  long  avenue  of  poplars  led  to  our  school-house.  A  little  hillock, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  many  a  kitten,  and  pet  robin,  or  favorite 
dog,  rose  near  the  entrance.  It  was  the  starting  place  for  our  sleds 
in  winter — the  council  seat  in  summer  —  the  idler's  lounge-— 
the  judges'  throne,  in  set  fights.  We  had  here  all  kina»  of 
sports,  from  foot-bedl  to  trap-ball ;  taming  mice,  rearing  chickens, 
cock-fighting,  dog-carts,  hoops,  balls,  kites,  and  even  down  to  playing 
pin,  formed  our  out-of-door  amusements.  W^ho  has  looked  at  the 
sports  of  children,  and  not  been  astonished  at  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  their  minds,  in  the  invention  of  expedients  for  killing  time,  under 
any  circumstances  1 

No  school  could  have  been  better  for  physical  education.  The 
rule  was,  to  be  in  school  eight  hours  a  day ;  but  we  rarely  exceeded 
six,  and  long  intermissions  swallowed  up  a  good  deal  of  this.  We 
had  set  lessons :  if  we  knew  them  —  very  well ;  if  not,  a  whipping 
followed.  Boys  were  classed,  as  much  as  possible,  without  regard 
to  age,  aptness  for  study,  or  acquirements.  The  object  was,  to  harry 
us  through  books,  that  we  might  be  able  to  say, '  we  are  so  far/  when 
questioned  by  visitors,  or  our  parents.  Nothing  was  explained.  We 
rarely  parsed  a  word  of  Latin ;  our  sports  did  not  illustrate  any  thing ; 
our  business  was  play — to  cheat  ourselves  of  school-time  as  agreeably 
as  possible  —  to  frame  excuses  and  plans  for  avoiding  our  lessons, 
which  no  pains  were  taken  to  make  interesting  to  us.  We  were 
taught  words.  We  purchased  translations,  and  hired  boys  to  get  our 
lessons,  and  read  them  to  us.  There  was  no  ambition  for  scholar- 
ship, for  one  boy  fared  as  well  as  another,  in  all  respects,  except  the 
floggings  ;  though  the  sons  of  very  rich  men  who  sent  two  or  three 
boys,  got  rather  the  lightest  blows,  and  the  most  smiles. 

We  had  an  examination  once  a  year,  and  for  this  event  we  were 
all  prepared.  We  knew  the  questions  coming  to  us  —  the  passage 
we  were  to  translate — even  the  words  we  were  to  spell.  Monm 
were  employed  in  getting  up  this  pageant,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
school  depended  upon  it. 

In  the  evening,  we  had  an  exhibition.  There  we  shone  in  gilded 
armor,  and  wore  dirks,  and  played  kings,  and  great  men.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  we  vrere  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  our  fathers'  tables.  We  already  tasted  the  praifle» 
in  anticipation,  that  would  follow  our  performance.  Horw  conspicu- 
ous each  one  felt !  How  we  foamed  with  delight !  And  our  parents, 
how  delighted  they  were  !  How  heartily  were  we  kissed,  behind 
the  scenes,  by  our  dear  mothers  !  They  could  not  wait,  but  stole  out 
to  help  us  dress,  and  see  that  every  thing  was  nice.     Dear,  dear  mo* 
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then !  What  blessed  creatures  you  are,  and  how  beautiful,  even  in 
your  weaknesses!  What  a  school!  The  papers  rang  with  its 
praises.  Fathers  were  mad  to  place  their  children  under  such  a 
paragon  of  skill.  But,  alas  !  what  were  wel  Poor  fools !  We  had 
DO  training— -no  discipline.  Our  minds  were  filled  with  false  and 
alluring  passions  — -  the  passion  for  praise  and  the  passion  for  sport 
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How  I  got  admitted  to  college,  I  cannot  say.  I  was  very  imper- 
fectly prepared ;  but  my  books  were  interlined,  and  chance  placed 
a  great  raw  youth  from  the  country,  who  had  fitted  himself  by  dint 
of  hard  study,  by  my  side.  He  took  compassion,  I  suppose,  upon 
my  trembling  igrnorance,  and  gave  me  a  word  or  two  in  a  whisper. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it,  when  we  went  to  be  examined  in  Greek, 
the  professor  dropped  his  book  from  the  desk :  I  rushed  forward 
and  gave  it  to  him,  with  my  best  bow.  I  thought  he  would  show  me 
some  favor,  and  diat  gave  me  confidence.  I  scraped  in,  and  my 
father  already  saw  me  half  way  up  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

I  now  put  on  a  watch,  a  long-tailed  coat,  walked  in  the  streets 
with  my  wher,  and  felt  that  I  was  a  man.  He  seemed  to  wish  to 
hasten  my  years,  and  to  give  me,  ere  my  childhood  was  closed,  the 
habits  of  a  young  man.  I  was  supplied  liberally  with  money ;  drove 
his  horses,  and  did  very  much  as  I  pleased.  This  was  during  the 
vacation,  before  I  took  rooms  at  coDege.  I  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  eldest  son.  Deprived  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
except  that  better  kind  which  he  got  in  the  world  by  pushing  his 
own  way,  my  father  was  misled  by  his  hopes,  for  he  thought  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do  dian  to  place  me  in  the  way  of  leaminj^.  He 
judged  me  by  himself;  he  felt  the  highest  regard  for  that  of  which 
he  himself  was  destitute,  and  could  not  imagine  how  any  one  could 
teel  differently. 

Frond  and  happy  father !  — how  have  your  hopes  been  blasted ! 
Would  that  I  could  recall  you  from  the  grave,  to  weep  at  your  feet 
those  tears  of  deep  contrition  and  sorrow  which  now  fall  in  rivers  to 
the  ground  for  my  unworthiness,  and  for  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  hurried  you  beyond  the  knowledge  of  all  my  transgressions ! 

But  must  I  bear  all  the  blame  1  I  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
feeble  power  within  me.  Shall  I  blame  my  parent  ]  He  had  done 
all  he  diought  a  father  could  do  for  a  child.  Why  not  rather  blame 
that  system  of  education  which  stifles  the  germ  of  mind  in  thousands 
of  my  countrymen,  by  placing  them  in  the  midst  of  luxury  in  in- 
fiuicy ;  displaying  to  them  in  boyhood  only  a  gilded  world;  surround- 
ing them  with  raise  appearances ;  nurturing  them  in  the  uncertain 
atmosphere  of  wealth ;  with  no  idea  of  labor  -*  no  thought  but 
pleasure  —  no  hope  but  praise.  Where  is  such  a  mind,  when  ad- 
versity frowns  upon  a  family  1  Deprived  of  its  station,  it  sinks 
into  an  inferiority  as  hopeless  as  it  is  unexpected.  The  elasticity  o£ 
youth  may  rise  above  it,  by  some  fortuitous  assistance ;  but,  oh !  the 
ttmggle  of  mastering  false  pride  —  of  being  willing  to  seem  what 
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we  are  —  and  of  beginning  our  education  in  manhood  !     It  may  be 
done ;  but  bitter  is  the  cup,  and  slow  and  toilsome  is  the  progress. 

Previous  to  my  entering  college,  my  mother  had  died.  My  father 
still  kept  house,  managed  by  servants.  I  escaped  all  the  evil  of  such 
disciplme,  by  being  at  school ;  though  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  evil,  the  influence  of  servants  over 
children,  or  a  showy  school. 

I  felt  severely  the  loss  of  my  mother,  or  rather  I  have  felt  it  severely, 
since  the  actual  event.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  had  not  every  personal 
comfort  which  she  could  have  bestowed  upon  me,  but  I  felt  the  loss 
of  her  affection  —  of  the  inducements  to  exertion  which  the  love, 
the  tender  love,  we  bear  our  mothers,  furnishes. 

Why  descant  here  upon  a  mother's  love  1  All  the  world  knows 
it  to  be  the  only  pure  and  hallowed  affection  this'  state  of  existence 
allows.  Deprive  a  child  of  its  mother,  and  you  take  from  it  its 
strongest  stay  against  temptation  and  the  allurements  of  the  worid. 
She  is  the  rudder  of  liis  heart,  and  through  its  tenderness  can  mould 
and  direct  as  she  pleases.  What  son  can  resist  her  tears  1  See  I  she 
weeps  —  she  implores  —  she  throws  her  arms  about  your  neck  —  she 
covers  your  face  with  kisses  —  she  is  overcome  with  the  depth  of  her 
anxiety.  Can  you  disregard  her  ?  She  is  the  mother  who  bore  you, 
the  nurse  who  dandled  you,  and  hushed  your  in&nt  cries.  She  looked 
upon  you  when  but  a  mere  mass  of  flesh,  hardly  possessed  of  li&, 
with  unutterable  aflection.  Alas  !  if  we  do  not  love  our  mothers,  it 
must  be  because  we  do  not  think. 

My  mother's  death  pained  me,  but  I  soon  forgot  my  sorrows  in  the 
amusements  of  the  school.  I  have  felt  it  since ;  and  regret  for  her 
loss  will  ever  remain  the  strongest  feeling  of  my  life.  To  the  loss 
of  her,  I  attribute  all  my  subsequent  errors.  With  a  disposition 
easily  yielding  to  affection,  I  possessed  an  unconquerable  aversion 
to  force ;  and  where  fear  was  intended  to  influence  me,  I  only  became 
stubbornly  set  in  opposition. 

When  she  died,  1  was  away  from  home.  I  was  immediately  sent 
for.  Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  the  house  turned  up  side  down,  as  if 
preparing  for  a  great  party.  Beds  were  taken  away,  and  the  rooms 
furnished  with  seats  to  accommodate  a  great  multitude.  I  was  shocked 
to  see  all  the  family  so  busy,  and  so  much  engaged  in  the  labor  of 
preparation.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  disrespect  to'  my  mother.  My 
father  was  about  giving  orders,  with  his  usual  energy.  At  table, 
my  old  grandmother  from  the  country  pi*esided,  in  the  place  of  my 
mother,  and  she  ate  like  a  cormorant,  and  praised  the  dishes. 

I  had  never  been  in  the  house  of  death  before,  and  thought  we 
ought  all  of  us  to  have  been  silent  and  sorrowful.  I  found  out  then 
and  since,  that  whpn  in  the  vei^  midst  of  death  and  disease,  the  mind 
accommodates  itself  to  the  case,  and  we  look  upon  the  event  in  a 
more  reasonable  light,  being  compelled  to  act  and  behave  collectedly 
by  necessity.  Imagination  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  exceeds 
reality ;  and  the  death  of  an  absent  friend  affects  us  more  severely 
than  the  actual  seeing  of  his  departure. 

My  brother  and  myself  occupied  a  chamber  together,  when  we 
were  at  home,  nearly  over  my  mother's  bed-room.   We  were  obliged 
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to  pass  her  door  in  getting  to  our  own  room.    We  retired  together, 
bodi  of  us  timid  at  the  thought  of  death  so  neaif  to  us. 

After  we  got  into  bed,  and  he  had  fallen  asleep,  a  sudden  courage 
possessed  me.  I  lay  and  reasoned  with  myself  for  a  few  moments — 
then  took  the  light  and  went  down  to  my  mother's  room  —  turned  the 
sheet  from  her  face,  and  gazed  upon  her  in  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  death.  I  kissed  her  pale,  cold  lips  again  and  again.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  she  knew  I  was  parting  wiSi  her  for  the  last  time.  I 
retired  to  my  chamber  with  no  sentiment  of  fear  in  my  heart.  I  felt 
lifted  above  fear.  From  that  time  I  have  never  feared  death.  A  full 
knowledge  of  what  death  is,  was  suddenly  revealed  to  me  with  that 
act.  The  memory  of  the  dignified  feeling  of  that  hour  can  never 
depart.  All  chilc&sh  delusions  were  dispelled  by  the  excess  of  my 
a£Eection  for  her.     That  affection  is  as  indelible  as  her  memory. 

I  returned  to  school,  and,  as  I  have  said,  soon  forgot  my  sorrows ; 
though,  when  I  was  sick  or  low  spirited,  my  mother's  image  would 
occur  to  me,  as  she  used  to  appear  when  she  soothed  my  pains,  and 
pacified  my  childish  complaints.  The  lamp  which  had  guided  my 
feet  below,  still  often  shone  upon  me  like  a  star  from  above.  When, 
too,  the  mothers  of  the  other  boys  came  out  to  see  them,  and  I  saw 
how  happy  they  were,  I  then  wished  I  had  a  mother  too. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  before  this,  that  my  mother  was  a  piously- 
disposed  woman.  She  had  been  educated  —  as  who  in  New  Eng- 
land is  not  ]  —  in  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  No  noise  was  allowed  in 
the  house  on  Sunday.  We  were  made  to  sit  still,  and  read  the  Bible 
on  that  day —  even  the  abstruse  writings  of  St.  Paul.  We  understood 
nothing,  except  that  it  was  a  good  act  to  do  so,  and  pleased  God ; 
how,  we  did  not  know,  nor  did  we  think  to  inquire  —  for  the  impres- 
sion was  an  early  one,  and  was  received  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Our  very  early  impressions  in  morals  and  conduct  are  like  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  operating  so  constantly  and  invariably 
around  us,  that  they  seem  matters  of  course.  The  theory  of  gravi- 
tation was  not  inquired  into,  until  lately,  though  the  world  had  lived 
in  the  observance  of  this  law  for  centuries.  What  child,  bom  of 
religious  parents,  cannot  recollect  his  horror  and  self-accusation,  after 
committing  a  sin  for  the  first  time,  and  the  gradual  wearing  away 
of  his  scruples!  And  now,  if  he  is  a  man,  he  will  find  hidtpelf  doing, 
daily  and  hourly,  things  which  once  he  would  have  shuddered  to 
commit. 

But  in  our  religious  reading,  we  felt  that  we  were  doing  right, 
and  that  was  pleasant.  At  night,  after  we  were  snugly  in  bed,  our 
mother  would  come  and  seat  herself  upon  the  bedside,  and  one  by 
one  we  said  our  little  prayers.  She  would  then  kiss  us  and  depart. 
I  received  impressions  at  this  season  which  have  never  been  obli- 
terated. Strange  and  beautiful  thoughts  of  God,  and  Heaven,  and  my 
mother,  come  up  to  me  now  —  they  have  often  in  my  weary  life  — 
with  a  spirit  of  devotion  I  cannot  account  for :  for  I  have  always 
tried  hard  to  be  skeptical.  Philosophers  may  account  for  it,  if  they 
can  ;  but  for  myself  I  believe,  truly,  that  it  is  the  seeds  of  goodness 
those  infant  prayers  and  bed-side  instructions  planted,  and  over 
which  the  dross  of  the  world  has  been  heaped  up,  struggling  to  come 
to  light,  and  bear  the  fruit  of  true  religion. 
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What  a  calm  such  hours  have  !  How  placid !  —  how  grateful  to 
an  aching  heart !  I  feel  like  a  child  again,  at  my  mother's  side ; 
I  see  her  mild  angelic  face  —  I  hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  respond 
her  warm  kiss.  I  lay  my  head  upon  her  bosom  —  the  bosom  that 
nourished  me  —  and  weep  tears  of  joy.  Call  this  foolish,  unmanly^ 
weak,  if  you  will  —  but  give  me  many  such  hours  !  They  are  the 
bright  spots  in  my  life.  They  are  all  that  have  kept  me  pure  — 
morally  pure  —  when,  to  the  world,  I  seemed  like  a  blastM  tree, 
without  greenness  or  branches. 


THE    DYING    TEAR. 

Faakwbll,  tbou  Dyinff  Year —  ftrewell  I 

Thy  rdgn  is  wellnign  o'er: 
The  veshness  of  thy  vernal  hours, 
The  glory  of  thy  sammer  bowers, 
And  e'en  thy  last  pale  lingering  flowers, 

Will  soon  be  here  no  more! 

Perchance  there  are  bright  eyes  (bat  we^ 

To  see  tbee  pass  away. 
That  in  thy  course,  departinff  year, 
Have  ne'er  been  dimnrd  with  sorrow's  tear, 
Bat  Meat  with  all  of  bright  and  dear, 

Would  gladly  woo  thy  stay : 

While  others  in  the  passing  gale 

Hear  only  tones  of  grio; 
Recalling  hopes  of  Tanished  years, 
And  forms  now  seen  through  memory's  tear% 
An  emblem  of  whose  fate  appears 

In  every  foiling  leaf ! 

Yea !  in  thv  flight  has  many  a  tie 

Of  earthly  love  been  broken  : 
To  be  renewed,  oh  never  more! 
Save  on  that  ftr  eternal  shore^ 
Where,  grief  and  death  forever  o'er. 

No  parting  words  are  spoken. 

With  the  ftur  flowers  that  graced  thy  bloom. 

E'en  foirer  things  have  faded ; 
Creatures  of  lovefiness  and  light 
Have  passed  away  from  mortal  sight, 
And  tempests,  ere  the  fall  of  nieht. 

The  mom's  bright  promise  shaoed. 

Yet  weep  not,  earth,  thy  dying  flowers, 

Thy  hills  and  vales  forsaken ; 
The  breath  of  spring  shall  deck  again 
With  blooming  sweets  the  veidant  plain, 
And  through  toe  grove  the  softest  strain 

Of  love  and  song  awaken. 

And.  Christian,  sigh  not  o'er  the  ties 

which  this  sad  year  has  riven ; 
The  form  of  love  mat  faded  here 
Lives  now  in  yonder  sinless  sphere : 
Why  ^ouldst  thou  weep  that  one  so  dear 

Hath  changed  this  earth  for  Heaven  1  t.  h.  c 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


NUMIEK  SKT&NTBKN. 


Beloted  Reader  :  We  parted  company  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case, leading  from  the  foamy  current  of  Niagara —  up  —  up,  as  it 
were  from  the  caverns  of  Pandemonium  to  Paradise — to  *  the  Ameri- 
can side.'  Let  me  act  as  a  guide-book  to  your  eyes,  while  we 
proceed. 

Look  backward,  occasionally,  whenever  you  have  opportunity, 
through  the  apertures  of  your  pathway,  at  the  clouds  of  mist  that 
circle  into  rainbows  around  you,  and  at  the  milk-white  torrent  which 
rolls  and  murmurs  beneath.      Far  below   you,  '  moves   one   that 

fathers  luggage.'     You  shall  see  him  with  your  trunks  and  carpet- 
ags,  climbing  the  dizzy  fteppes  in  your  trail  —  the  omega  of  your 
party  —  until  you  find  yourselves  in  the  land  of  Jonathan. 

Apparently,  you  are  in  a  forest.  A  few  cottages  are  skirting  its 
edge,  or  the  neighborhood  round  about;  but  beyond,  all  seems 
ancient  and  primeval.  You  almost  look  to  encounter  an  Indian. 
But  the  Great  Cataract  is  at  your  side,  and  where  it  breaks  off  into 
the  cloudy  eternity  below,  which  now  you  cannot  see,  the  green  ver^ 
dure  slopes  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  marked  with  the  shoe- 
prints  of  a  thousand  feet.  What  fairy  shapes  of  pretty  $oUs  are 
there !  Of  some,  Ollapod  was  constrained  to  say, '  Surely  these  deli- 
cate marks  indicate  that  the  pedal  pressure  of  tnose  who  made  them 
would  scarcelv  leave  its  impress  upon  the  fringed  gentian,  or  the 
upspringing  lily.* 

Slowly  and  contemplatively  we  lingered  about  this  haunted  and 
hollow-sounding  region.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  earth  beneath,  to 
its  centre,  and  the  heavens  above,  even  to  the  abyss  of  the  empyrean, 
were  shaking  and  vocal  with  '  the  sound  of  many  waters:'  There  is 
no  escaping  from  the  voice  of  Niagara.  Go  where  you  will  —  wan- 
der for  miles  and  miles  from  its  green  and  changeful  vortex  —  yet 
TOur  ear  drinks  in  its  deep  and  solemn  melody.  For  me,  in  one 
hour  during  the  many  I  passed  in  its  hearing,  I  deserted  all  my  com- 

rmions,  and  roamed  for  a  league  into  the  melancholy  shades.  Was 
beyond  the  warning  that  Niagara  was  nigh  %  Not  so.  On  every 
gale  came  that  vast  and  solemn  concert  of  water-sounds  —  the  hum- 
ming middle-gush  —  the  high-measured  roll  and  gurgle  —  the  awful 
under-tone.  They  seemed  tX}Jill  aU  the  air.  It  is  not  like  thunder — 
not  like  the  murmurs  of  the  coming  whirlwind,  nor  the  troubled  groan 
of  a  volcano.  It  pervades  the  landscape  round ;  the  leaves  tremble 
at  its  breath  ;  the  bird  shrieks,  as  if  in  fear,  and  springing  from  the 
branch  that  overlooks  the  stream,  soars  through  rainbows  and  bright 
clouds  beyond  the  scene.  The  cataract  utters  its  horrid  whereabout 
on  every  breeze.  You  listen  to  its  murmurs,  until  the  heart  is  intoxi- 
cated with  their  sublimity,  and  the  eye  most  with  emotion.  Now 
they  sound  like  the  crackling  flames,  spreading  for  leagues  over 
mountain  woodlands,  then  like  doleful  belb,  heard  at  intervals  in  the 
pauses  of  a  funeral ;  then,  like 

'  Ttie  rolling  of  triumphant  wheeli,  th«  harpingsin  the  hall— 
The  far-olT  ahouta  of  mnltitudM  are  in  their  riae  and  fall.* 
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Alternately  stormy  and  plaintive,  deep  and  faint,  as  the  wings  of  the 
wind  aspire  or  are  depressed,  they  create  a  mingled  and  many- 
toned  diapason,  which  to  hejelt,  must  be  heard  —  and  to  be  heard, 
must  be  remembered  forever.  They  are  like  the  blast  of  the  tem- 
pest, as  described  in  '  The  Auntient  Marinere,'  when. 


*  his  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge, 


As  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cloud, 

While  the  moon  was  at  its  edcfe  : 
When  the  roaring  wind  did  roar  far  of^ 

It  did  not  come  ancar ; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere.' 


Do  not,  good  reader,  go  bounding  rapidly  through  and  among  the 
scenery  on  the  American  side  of  Niagara,  with  a  fleet  footstep  and 
an  unobservant  eye  —  but  use  all  gently.  Thus  did  we.  Every  tree 
you  meet,  almost,  contains  the  initiab  of  the  thousands  who  have 
come  and  gone  from  that  overpowering  and  magnificent  wonder. 
We  pushed  onward,  without  care  or  sorrow,  filled  and  intoxicated 
with  admiration,  and  wist  not,  as  it  were,  whither  we  went. 

Crossing  a  fearful  bridge,  we  reached  Goat-Island;  but  Ollapody 
lagging  behind  his  less  imaginative  companions,  stood  in  the  middle 
of  that  frail  causeway,  and  listened  and  gazed  upon  the  mad  waves 
of  a  river,  as  they  dashed  and  growled  beneath  —  seeming  himself^ 
meanwhile,  to  be  rushing  '  up  stream,'  as  if  astride  of  a  comet. 
Yet  this  river,  as  viewed  from  the  Canada  side,  appears  like  a  silver 
ribbon,  flaunting  in  bright  relief  against  a  back  ground  of  sable  rock, 
and  forms  but  the  merest  tithe  of  the  American  Fall. 


How  many  sublime  and  pleasant  recollections  flU  my  mind,  as  I 
call  up,  in  the  stillness  of  this  autumnal  and  contemplative  evening, 
that  magnificent  scene  !  In  the  quiet  of  my  domestic  retirement — 
the  last  leaves  of  summer  quivering  at  my  window,  with  low  and 
melancholy  whispers  —  pale  statues  —  (thou.  Bard  of  Eden,  and 
thou.  Swan  of  Avon,  and  ye.  Muses  of  Grreece,  whose  presence  still 
haunts,  or  seems  to  haunt,  the  olive  woods,  by  streams  of  old 
renown!)  —  gleam,  and  send  their  shadows  along  the  wall;  bnt  I 
go  back,  on  the  wings  of  memory,  to  those  cloudless  and  soul-fraught 
hours,  until  the  voice  of  Niagara  is  in  my  ear,  and  the  bounding  im- 
pulse of  its  tide  seems  gathering  in  my  apartment.  I  am  lo6t  iB 
recollection. 

*  When  eve  is  puipling  cliflfand  cave, 

Thoughts  of  the  heart !  how  soft  ye  flow  I 
Not  softer,  on  the  western  wave, 

Th«  ffolden  lines  of  sunset  glow. 
Then  aU  by  chance  or  fate  removed. 

Like  spints,  crowd  upon  the  eve ; 
The  few  we  liked  —  the  one  we  loved, 

And  all  the  heart  is  memory  V 


That  was  a  beautiful  and  placid  face,  which  we  encountered  on 
our  way  to  the  island  —  yea,  and  a  sweetly-moulded  form.     I  remem- 
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ber  it  well ;  and  so  do  all  who  have  sojourned,  transiently  or  1  ong, 

among  the  eWsian  bowers  of  New-Haven.     Charming  De  F ! 

The  queen  of  Commencements,  and  Junior  Exhibitions  !  Cynosure 
of  eophomore  eyes,  with  an  atmosphere  about  thee  of  music  and 
the  firanluncense  of  youth  !  Idol  of  unhewn  and  wondering  fresh- 
men«  who  ffaze  at  uee  as  they  would  at  a  distant  star,  moving  in 
brifffatness  uiroueh  the  dark  blue  depths  of  heaven  !  Who,  wedded 
andblessed,  or  smgle  and  hipped,  out  would  look  upon  thee  as  a 
sumptuous  and  beauteous  picture  1  No  one,  be  it  confidently  aver- 
red, in  whose  mind  a  taste  for  grace  and  loveliness  were  not '  clean 
gone  forever.'  Thou  art  associated  in  my  memoiy  with  the  sun-bows 
and  green  woods  and  waters  of  Niagara — and  art  destined  there 
to  last, 

*Unto  thyike  day  F  the  which  I  shall  creepe 
loto  my  sepulchre.' 


One  thing  will  impress  you,  as  you  wander  about  Goat-Island. 
After  you  have  stood  upon  the  high  rocky  tower,  (connected  by  a 
quivering  plank,  as  it  were,  with  the  awful  edge  of  the  precipice^) 
and  looked  for  miles  around  you,  upon  a  waste  of  stormy  waters, 
plunge  at  once  into  the  quiet  and  wooded  paths  of  the  island.  Tra^ 
vel  on  —  on  —  on.  Now,  you  may  fancy  that  you  are  alone,  and 
Niagara  out  of  hearing.  Is  it  so  1  Pause  a  moment.  There  comes 
through  the  thick  leaves  and  branches  around  you,  though  you  ^rejar 
from  the  Fall,  a  many-toned  and  hollow  voice,  which  makes  every 
leaf  to  tremble.  The  light  stems  thrill  to  the  rushing  breath  of  the 
cataract.  Yet  it  is  not  sudden,  like  the  sound  of  a  cannon,  or  the 
pealing  of  the  thunder:  it  is  constant,  yet  changeful;  heavy  and 
Bolenm;  yet  at  times,  fairy  and  musical:  but  it  jfills  all  the  air. 
There  is  no  pause  —  no  cessation  —  no  stay.  The  roar  is  eternal. 
It  is  the  utteiwice  of  the  Goo  who  lifted  that  horrid  ledge  into  hea^ 
yen,  and  stretched  that  awful  chasm  for  leagues  toward  the  frozen 
pole. 


Fail  not,  tourist,  to  visit  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  and  to  go  south- 
wardly from  the  Biddlb  stair-case,  under  the  American  ledge* 
Mind  not  the  tempest  which  will  sweep  over  you  occasionally  from 
the  distant  cataract,  in  a  cloud  of  spray  on  the  vnngs  of  the  gale. 
There  is  inspiration  in  the  heart,  as  you  inhale  the  awful  hymn-notea 
of  the  torrent,  and  the  freshness  of  that  watery  air.  It  is  like  breath- 
ing  upon  a  hish  mountain  in  winter,  above  a  wide  plain,  where  a 
wider  stretch  of  white  fades  at  last,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  into 
an  universal  blue.  Look  up,  ever  and  anon.  How  fearfully  those 
heavy  pii^^  look  over  the  ledges,  at  the  height  of  many  a  hundred 
feet !  There  the  blue  sky  looks  down  upon  you,  and  the  fleecy  cloud  — - 
child  of  the  waters  and  the  morning — unfolds  its  skirts  of  fleecy 
gold  f     Beautiful  •—  awful  —  impressive  scene  I 
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They  told  us  a  good  story  of  an  Irishman  and  Scotchman,  from 
Canada,  who  came  on  the  American  side  last  winter  to  settle  an 
ancient  grudge  by  fisticuffs.  '  They  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and 
well  ;*  long  hung  the  contest  doubtful ;  and  the  by-Btanders  wist  not 
which  should  prevail — whether  or  shamrock  or  thistle.  At  last  the 
antagonists  fell  to  the  ground ;  they  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  river; 
one,  minus  his  linsey-woolsey  coat-tail,  clung  to  some  shrubbery  on 
the  precipitous  bank ;  the  other  fell  to  the  distance  of  sixty  feet, 
saving  his  life  by  striking  among  the  thick  boughs  of  a  parasitical  tree 
growing  out  of  the  rock,  and  festooned  with  thick  vines,  the  seed  of 
which  some  wandering  breeze  had  wafted  to  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
where  it  had  been  nourished  by  the  presence  of  leaf-dust  and  spray, 
until  it  had  flourished  into  strong  and  vigorous  fertility.  The 
discomfitted  warrior  was  drawn  up  by  a  rope,  let  down  for  his  aid, 
and  hooked  to  his  wounded  inexpressibles,  having  fallen  only  a  small 
part  of  the  distance  to  the  river's  bed. 


A  DAY  or  two,  (employed  in  good  dinners  at  the  Cataract  House, 
a  personal  inspection  and  liberal  purchases  of  Indian  gimcrackeries 
on  the  island,  leave-takings  with  friends,  appointments  for  Sara- 
toga, Rockaway,  Trenton,  or  Newport,)  can  be  passed  richly  at 
Niagara.  If  you  have  an  ounce  of  poetry  about  you,  reader,  remain 
there  until  you  can  go  the  whole  circuit  on  every  side,  and  in  every 
quarter  —  alone.  Go  out,  free  from  all  human  presence,  and  hold 
communion  with  your  God.  So  shall  you  bring  away  with  you 
cherished  and  kindling  thoughts,  never  to  die. 


We  bowled  briskly  away  from  the  Cataract  Hotel,  one  rainy  after* 
noon  :  the  mud  was  up  to  the  axle  of  our  extra ;  and  as  we  wheeled 
around  an  opening  through  the  thick  shrubbery,  on  our  way  to  Lew- 
iston,  not  far  from  Th^  DetnPs  Hole  —  a  polite  name  given  to  a 
horrid  chasm  in  the  rocky  wall  which  bounds  Niagara  on  either  side, 
from  Queenston  to  the  Pavilion  —  I  caught  my  parting  view  of  The 
Wonder.  Down  rolled  that  heavy  stretch  of  wide  and  foaming 
waters  —  the  spray  rising  in  clouds  from  its  base  — -  the  wreathing 
vapors  making  themselves  wings  for  the  wind,  and  ready  to  sail  away^ 
like  airy  messengers,  perhaps  to  be  steeped  in  sunlight  over  Lake 
Erie  —  so  that  they  which  but  a  little  while  before  were  mountiBg 
with  thunder  in  their  bosoms,  could  soar  away  and  be  at  rest. 


As  you  journey  to  the  North,  Dan  Tourist,  forget  not  to  pause  on 
the  brow  of  that  long  hill  which  overlooketh  the  old  town  of  Queen- 
ston, in  Canada,  the  monument  of  Brock,  and  eke  the  town  of  Lew- 
iston,  on  the  republican  side.  As  we  neared  this  spot,  the  sun  broke 
out  from  his  hiding  place,  and  diffused  over  the  landscape,  for  manyt 
many  leagues,  a  sweet  and  melancholy  smile.  Magmficent  sight  I 
The  monument,  arose  like  a  shaft  of  an  ebony,  against  a  sky  or  the 
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ricshest  criniBon.  Old  Niagara  went  meandering  onward  to  Ontario, 
like  m  yast  serpent  of  gold,  creeping  through  a  landscape  of  surpass- 
ing loveynesa.  The  Mother  and  the  Daughter  of  two  countries 
ieemed  brought  together  in  loving  propinquity ;  and  the  hills  afar, 
the  Tales  betwees,  '  the  rain  drops  glittering  on  the  trees  around,' 
and  the  trembling  leaves,  gave  melody  to  the  breeze  and  beauty  to 
the  eye. 


BsFORB  we  supped,  I  opened  the  window  of  our  hostelrie  at 
Lewiston,  to  catch  the  last  sound  of  the  Falls.  On  the  fitful  gusts, 
and  swayed  to  full  or  gentle  modulations  by  the  creeping  tides  of  air 
that  swept  through  the  twilight,  came  '  the  voice  of  many  waters/ 
Harp  sublime  !  Anthem  unending  !  Organ  of  the  almighty  !  I  seem 
to  hear  thee  still ! 


If  you  visit  Niarara,  I  thiTik  I  would  perform  the  journey  in  Oc- 
tcher.  Oh,  when  tne  trees  are  clothed  in  their  many-colored  autum- 
nal robes  —  when  the  day -god  goes  to  his  rest  as  a  monarch  goes  to 
his  slumbers,  drawing  aroimd  him  his  curtains  of  purple  and 
gold  —  when  the  mellow  fruits  drop  richly  from  the  trees  in  thine 
orchard ;  when  the  honey-locust  leaf,  or  '  ash,  deep  crimsoned,'  falls 
to  the  ground ; 

'  When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though  all  the  leaves  are  still, 
And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  x>f  the  rill,' 

then  go  to  Niagara.  You  will  return  with  the  chastening  solemnity 
of  the  season  upon  you ;  with  emblems  of  eternity  in  your  mind ; 
with  remembered  whispers  of  a  God  sounding  in  your  ear,  and  with 
thanks  to  Him 

'  Who  made  tkp  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  monntains.' 


Stood  at  the  door  of  the  Cataract  Hotel,  on  the  American  side, 
while  the  postillion  was  placing  their  'travelling  dress'  upon  his 
cattle,  and  watched  a  handsome  squaw  trudge  through  the  heavy 
rain^  with  a  papoose,  or  young  baby,  at  her  back,  covered  with  a 
white  blanket,  and  suspended  by  a  wampum  belt  from  her  forehead. 
EU>w  Btatelily  she  stepped !  She  had  the  walk  of  an  empress,  as  she 
bdonded  away  into  the  woods.  Poor  soul !  Probably  on  her  way 
to  her  lonely  wigwam,  to  lament  in  the  autumn  —  when  the  sun  goes 
down  in  an  ocean  of  rainbow-colored  foliage,  and  the  wilderness 
echoes  to  the  moan  of  the  dying  year -i*  the  departing  glories  of  her 
race  — 

'  Lake  thee,  thou  sun,  to  die !' 


ExcBBDiN0LT  amused  at  the  air  and  manner  of  a  decided  loafer, 
a  aentbnentaliat  withal,  and  a  toper,  who  had  come  out  of  his  way 
from  BnffiJo  to  see  the  Falls.    '  Landlord  ! '  said  he,  to  the  Boniface 
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of  the  Cataract,  '  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  stand  on  this  poTch,  wit- 
nessing  this  pitiless  rain,  you  see  before  you  one  who  has  a  tempetl 
of  sorrows  a-beatin'  upon  his  head  continually.  WanH  I  was  wo'th 
twenty  thousand  dollai-s,  and  I  driv  the  saddling  profesfion.  Cir« 
cumstances  alters  cases  :  now  I  wish  for  to  solicit  charity.  Some  of 
you  seems  benevolent,  and  I  do  believe  I  am  not  destined  to  rank 
myself  among  those  who  could  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and 
say  all  is  barren.  No  —  I  scorn  to  brag  —  but  I  am  intelligent  beyond 
my  years,  and  my  education  has  been  complete.  I  have  read  Wol- 
ney*s  Ruins,  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  and  Pope's  Easy  on 
Man,  and  most  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  as  contained  in  the 
small  newspapers.  But  the  way  I'm  situated  at  present,  is  scandaloos. 
The  fact  is,  my  heart  is  broke,  and  I'm  just  Ishmaelizing  abont  the 
globe,  with  a  sombre  brow,  and  a  bosom  laden  with  wo.  Who  will 
help  me  —  speak  singly,  gentlemen  —  who  will '  ease  my  griefs,  and 
drive  my  cares  awayl'  as  Isaac  Watts  says,  in  one  of  his  devotional 
poems.' 

No  answer  was  returned.  A  general  laueh  arose.  The  pride  of 
the  mendicant  was  excited :  rase  got  the  better  of  his  humility ; 
and  shaking  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  by-standers,  he  roared  out : 

*  You  're  all  a  pack  of  poor,  or'nary  common  people.  You  insult 
honest  poverty ;  but  I  do  not '  hang  my  head  tor  a'  that/  as  Bums 
says.  I  will  chastise  any  man  here,  for  two  three-cent  drinks  of 
Monagohale  whiskey  :  yes,  though  I  have  but  lately  escaped  ship- 
wreck, coming  from  Michigan  to  Buffalo,  and  am  weak  from  loss  of 
strength ;  yet  I  will  whip  the  best  of  you.  Let  any  on  ye  come  over 
to  the  Black  Rock  Rail-road  Dee-pott,  and  I'll  lick  him  Uk€  a 
d  —  nr 

*  Never  mind  that  part  of  it,'  said  one ;  *  tell  us  about  the  ship- 
wreck.' 

*  Ah  ! '  he  continued,  '  that  was  a  scene  !  Twenty  miles  out  at  sea, 
on  the  lake  —  the  storm  bustin'  upon  the  deck  —  the  waves,  like 
mad  tailors,  making  breeches  over  it  continually  —  the  lightnings 
a-bustin'  overhead,  and  hissing  in  the  water — the  clouds  meeting 
the  earth — the  land  just  over  the  lee-bow — every  mast  in  splintery— 
every  sail  in  rags  —  women  a-screechin'  —  farmers'  wives,  emi- 
gratin'  to  the  west,  calling  for  their  husbands  —  and  hell  yawnin*  all 
around !  A  good  many  was  dreadfully  sea-sick  ;  and  one  man,  after 
casting  forth  every  thing  beside,  with  a  violent  retch,  threw  up  his 
boots.  Oh,  gentlemen,  it  was  awful !  At  length  came  the  last  and 
destructivest  billow.  It  struck  the  ship  on  the  left  side,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  poop  —  and  all  at  wanst,  I  felt  something  under 
us  breakin*  away.  The  vessel  was  parting !  One  half  the  crew  was 
drowned  —  passengers  was  praying,  and  commending  themselves  to 
heaven.     I  alone  escaped  the  watery  doom.' 

'  And  how  did  you  manage  to  redeem  yourself  ^i^™  destruction  V 
was  the  general  inquiry. 

'  Why,  gentlemen,  the  fact  is,  I  seen  how  things  was  a-goin',  and 
I  took  my  hat  and  went  ashore  ! ' 

The  last  I  saw  of  this  Munchausen,  was  as  our  coach  wheeled 
away.  He  had  achieved  a  '  drink,'  and  was  perambulating  tfanrngfa 
the  mud,  lightened,  momentarily,  of  his  sorrows. 
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Am  yoa  Jaumev  to  the  North,  from  Niagara  to  Lewiston,  you  catch, 
ever  nd  anon,  through  the  leaf j  screen  of  the  trees,  distant  views 
cif  the  Qreut  Cataract.  In  the  pauses  of  your  carriage  wheels,  come 
die  dninder  of  the  torrent  and  the  dimness  of  the  sprav.  On  your 
left,  there  is  '  a  great  gulfjixedf*  to  which  the  Gulf  of  Hades  might 
be  imagined  to  have  resemblance.  Now  and  then,  crowned  with 
fflittering  rainbows,  you  see  the  Falls,  like  the  '  great  white  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven,'  as  beheld  of  old  in  the  portable  larder  that  met 
the  iqMietle*s  startled  vision.  Then  a  thickening  cloud  of  spray, 
flM  iritli  *  thunderingB  and  voices,'  hides  it  from  your  view.  Mile 
■Aer  nile,  von  continue  your  tour,  the  great  Gulf  still  at  your  side, 
the  coDiplaniing  river  rolnne  apparently  leagues  beneath  you — horiid 
chasms  and  frowning  precipices,  around  whose  bases  the  foaming 
wanres  eddy  and  howl  —  until,  by  and  by,  you  ascend  that  incompa- 
rable hill  which  overlooks  the  scenes  of  Lewiston  and  Queenston. 
The  delifffated  eye  beholds  the  sinking  current  ^row  calmer  and 
eabner ;  ttie  blue  vistas  of  Canadian  woods  and  plains  stretch  them- 
edvea  fai  blending  colors  and  undulations  to  the  far  and  fairy  radius 
ef  Ihe  boiison ;  and  as  the  river  rolls  onward  to  the  Ontario,  like  a 
Inge  serpent  of  gold  winding  through  the  landscape  —  as  the  tall 
Am  of  Bbook's  monument  paints  its  delicate  outline  against  the 
•veoing  sky,  and  the  fainter  sound  of  the  distant  cataract  is  taken 
en  tbe  freshening  wind,  among  the  far-off  cedars,  waving  against  a 
«ih  of  farewell  crimson  in  the  west  —  the  scene  is  inspiration,  and 
die  place  becomes  religion. 


WanUB  OUT  supper  was  in  preparation  at  Lewiston,  I  opened  the 
window  which  looked  toward  the  South,  in  the  direction  whence  we 
bad  come.  Haply,  thought  I,  the  cataract  may  yet  send  its  farewell 
voice  to  my  ear.  I  listened  attentively,  auribus  crectis,  and  solemnly, 
on  the  BW^ing  gusts  and  creeping  murmurs  of  the  evening,  as  they 
roee  and  fell, '  swayed  by  the  sweeping  of  the  tides  of  air,'  came  the 
nngeistle  hum  and  air-tremhle  of  the  Falls !  How  impressive 
WIB  that  sound !  Throned  afar  in  the  forest  —  sceptered  with  its 
goqgeons  coronet  of  lunar  rainbows  —  its  re^al  impulse  rushing 
ttnongh  die  daikness  on  the  wings  of  the  wind — Niagara  lifted  to 
beavm  its  vocal  and  eternal  anthem!  How  many  generations, 
dMNigiit  I,  shall  come  and  go  —  how  many  loving  hearts  go  back  to 
dost— how  many  lips  be  dumb  in  death, 


and  their  toft  breath  with  pain 


Be  yielded  to  the  elements  again, 

before  Niagara  shall  be  tuneless,  or  its  stormy  tones  be  muffled  I 
Power,  moiB  than  kingly )  Voice,  louder  and  steadier  than  the  clan- 
gour of  battle,  or  the  peal  of  the  ephemeral  earthquake,  ingulfing 
fkfsam  and  cities  1  In  the  language  of  the  bard,  '  Thy  days  are  ever- 
iMdiigr  Then  earnest  from  the  palm  of  Him  who  hath  measured 
die  6aith,  and  who  sees  the  pestilence  stain  the  noon-day  at  his  bid- 
ing !  Who  that  breathes,  will  ever  behold  the  consummation  of 
dqr  destiny  t   None !     Autumn  alter  autumn,  with  its  gold-dropping 
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orchards,  its  painted  woodlands  and  hollow  sighs,  shall  come  and  so; 
spring  will  prank  the  earth  with  violets  and  verdure ;  summer  snaU 
glow,  and  deadly  winter  pale  the  earth — hut  over  all  thou  wilt  tri- 
umph, until  this  sphere  shall  heave  at  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  trump  of  the  Archangel  1 


Of  the  road  from  Lewiston  to  Lockport,  and  of  that  famous  coun- 
try town,  what  shall  I  say  1  I  would  say  nothing —  hut  I  must  say 
something.  I  feel  in  the  predicament  wherein  is  placed  Dbnnis 
BuLGRUDDERY,  in  the  play,  with  respect  of  his  rih.  'I  can  hear  no- 
thing bad  of  her,'  he  says  to  a  guest  at  the  '  Red  Cow,'  which  hotel  he 
kept ;  '  you  can  say  nodiing  good  of  her,  without  telling  ad  —  d  lie ; 
and  in  coorse,  the  less  you  say,  the  better.'  Thus  am  1  situated  and 
circumstanced,  as  touching  die  road  and  last  place  herein  before- 
mentioned. 

With  a  postillion  (of  the  just-adopted  Telegraph)  dressed  in  a 
flaming  red  cobI,  for  which  he  had  exchanged  his  own  for  a  '  consi- 
deration,' with  a  deserting  private  in  the  Canadian  army,  we  poshed 
slowly  on  from  Lewiston  to  Lockport.  Mud,  without  end  or  hot* 
tom  —  alluvial  pudding  —  thickened  and  gurgled  on  every  side. 
Postillion  was  not  to  be  hurried.  No  — '  he  was  a  firee  Amerikin 
driver,  be  Gosh,'  was  his  reply  to  one  or  two  Birmingham  or  SbsC' 
field  agents,  hastening  homeward  in  the  next  packet  from  New- 
York  —  *  and  he  guessed  that  any  body  that  went  for  to  stir  him  up 
in  the  lively  line,  would  get  crucified  and  come  over,  almighty  slick/ 
And  he  kept  his  word.  Through  pools,  and  over  particularly  stony 
and  dangerous  spots,  he  wended  swift  as  Phaeton  with  his  atrial 
team ;  but  where  the  thoroughfare  was  good,  a  snail  would  have 
distanced  his  lagging  move. 


Lockport  is  famous  for  its  deep-cut  in  the  canal.  Representar 
tions  of  this  great  achievement  I  had  seen  in  print,  and  had  supposed 
that  it  was  a  marvel  of  the  first  water.  It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  when 
we  saw  the  sole  steeple  of  the  village  rising  over  a  level  country  in 
the  east,  that  we  looked  earnestly  for  the  Deep  Cut.  We  continued 
to  gaze  until  we  had  reached  the  hotel,  when  we  sallied  forth  in  the 
rain,  with  a  friend  or  two,  in  rabid  quest  of  the  wonder.  The  first 
view  we  obtained  was  from  the  village  bridge.  Never  was  there  a 
more  complete  disappointment.  The  line  of  the  canal,  to  the  west, 
appears  very  like  its  usual  long  and  snake-like  length ;  and  I  put  it 
to  the  reader,  if  one  very  oflen  looks  upon  a  more  common  thing 
than  a  canal,  after  you  have  travelled  across,  and  alongside,  and 
around  it,  for  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  ?  This,  then,  was 
the  Deep  Cut !  Oh,  minimum  of  marvels !  A  look  or  two  was 
tuffegeance.  It  was  a  rainy  day ;  the  village  grocers  were  taking  in 
their  cod-fish  and  fly-bespotted  macaroni ;  every  thing  v^ras  gloomy 
and  dismal :  consec^uently  it  was  resolved  nem.  con,,  to  give  the  Deep 
Cut  a  dead  cut,  which  was  suddenly  performed. 
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In  die  lower  town,  our  yebicnlsr  machinery  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 
This  afforded  time  for  a  maiden  lady,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  anon,  to 
sally  forth  firom  an  indifferent-lookinff  domicil,  near  the  upper  quar- 
tier,  and  take  her  seat.  At  last,  the  imhedded  wheels  asserted  their 
fineedom,  and  went  gtuhmg  along,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  pre- 
cisely like  the  pawing:  wheels  of  a  steam-boat  in  a  heavy  sea  on  Long- 
Island  Sound. 


Stopped  a  few  minutes  to  say  how-d'ye-do  to  a  clever  relation. 
Found  ample  time  for  my  purpose,  while  the  coach  was  lumbering 
by.  Looked  out  firom  his  handsome  law-office  upon  a  wide  domain 
of  mud,  and  meadows  filled  with  stumps,  and  ancient  logs,  reeking 
with  the  rain.  Everything  looked  remorselessly  unprepossessing.  The 
clay  in  the  road  was  of  a  yellowish  cream  color,  some  uniform  fifteen 
in<jies  deep,  beside.  Anathematized  the  town  to  my  sometime  com- 
panion, averring  solemnly  unto  him,  that  if  Lockport  were  built  of 
ducats,  and  the  abdomen  of  every  little  hill  in  its  neighborhood  preg- 
nant with  precious  stones  and  jewels,  I  would  not  there  reside.  I 
still  hold  my  mind  ;  but  mayhap  a  fair  day,  a  robe  of  sunshine  over 
that  region,  and  other  appliances  and  pleasaunces  to  boot,  would  have 
altered  my  opinions,  but  what  I've  writ,  I've  writ  —  perchance 
unjustly  to  the  place.  But '  situated,  and  I  might  add,  circumstanced 
as  I  was,'  and  with  my  present  memories,  I  must  say  '  them*s  my  sen- 
timents.' Fair  words  I  blow  to  the  winds,  and  candor  reigns  supreme. 
Yet  I  have  heard  those  whose  Judement  is  late  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  scenery,  declare  that  LocEport  is  possessed  of  delightfiil 
haunts — that  the  neighborhood  around  is  like  a  paradise,  in  summer. 
I  will  believe  them ;  and  I  charge  the  elements  with  the  verdict  of 
my  first  impressions. 


We  soon  found  that  the  maiden  lady  who  entered  at  Lockport 
was  a  person  of  jrreat  scholastic  acquirements,  and  of  a  veir  com- 
municative turn  of  mind.  A  few  miles  from  that  town,  (which  who* 
•o  entereth,  if  in  our  way  of  thought,  will  reach  without  emotion  and 
leave  without  regret,)  we  entered,  out  of  a  lonely  and  muddy  turnpike, 
much  the  same  as  that  at  Lockport,  upon  that  delectable  road,  de- 
nominated Ridge,  It  is  good  in  rain  or  shine.  Some  inquiries  being 
made,  whether  we  were  not  on  better  ground,  the  maiden  oped  her  vo- 
cal orifice,  and  observed  : '  A'yes — that  were  the  Ridge-d  Road  which 
we  have  stricken,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  o'er  which  the  driver  have 
just  riz !' 

Shortly  after  this,  she  abdicated,  and  was  deposited  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  by  the  way-side. 


What  shall  I  say  of  Rochester — one  of  the  Queens  of  the  Westi 
The  approach  to  it  is  through  a  delicious  countrTytfaat  will  yet  be 
culturea  by  the  hand  of  taste  into  a  very  Eden,  what  fair  embow- 
ered townsy  with  their  white  steeples,  occur  at  intervals  on  every 
side !     What  a  sweet  and  rosy  generation  is  rising  around !     We  saw 
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them,  as  it  were,  by  legions ;  fine  healthy  responsibilitiea,  curtseying 
or  bowing  to  the  traveler,  their  shining  faces  illumined  with  intelli- 
gence, made  brighter  at  the  school  from  which  they  went  and  came. 
The  entrance  to  Rochester,  from  the  West,  is  impressiTe  by  con- 
trast ;  and  when  you  are  once  rattling  over  its  pavements,  and  thnnigii 
its  long  streets,  you  fancy  yourself  in  New- York,  or  eke  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  suburbs  are  beautiful.  I  envied  so  deeply  the  lot  of 
some  certain  friends  who  escorted  us  along  the  banks  of  the  fair 
Genessec,  and  showed  us  the  Falls  of  that  charming  river,  that  their 
residences  still  rise  to  my  eye  as  the  very  acm6  of  rural  establiah- 
ments.  From  the  roof  of  one,  (which  must  be  a  palace  anon,)  I  looked 
down  upon  flowery  walks,  the  sparkling  cataract,  the  vast  pine 
forests  to  the  north  —  the  blue  Ontario  beyond  —  the  city,  with  its 
turrets,  some  of  which  are  like  those  which  peer  above  an  old  feudal 
town  in  Europe  —  upon  rail-cars  rattling  to  and  fro,  while  the  boms 
of  canal-men  came  musically  upon  the  breeze  —  upon  the  shady 
dwellings  of  good  old  friends  in  the  suburbs  —  and  as  I  looked,  I 
said,  *  This  shall  be  glorified  by  OUapod  /' 


In  a  survey  of  the  environs  of  Rochester,  there  is  enoueh  to  kindle 
the  dullest  imagination.  Prophecy  itself  will  be  distanced  in  its  pre- 
dictions by  the  swift-coming  future.  To-day,  you  may  wander  over 
a  flowery  meadow,  or  through  the  tangled  thickets  of  a  forest, 
scarcely  as  yet  redeemed  from  the  darkness  of  the  past ;  to-morrow, 
the  new  street  springs  into  being ;  the  bustle  of  trade  fills  the  late 
quiet  atmosphere ;  the  flouring  mill  sends  its  busy  wheels  round  and 
round ;  the  clink  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer,  the  hum  of  the  cotton- 
gin,  the  saw  of  the  carpenter  —  all  the  sounds  and  sights  of  city  life, 
greet  your  ear  and  your  vision.  As  I  journeyed  with  attentive  friends 
in  the  suburbs,  I  pointed  out  to  them  places  where  country  seats 
could  be  erected,  in  the  most  calm  and  poetical  retreats.  Alas !  I 
found  too  soon,  that  these  sweet  recesses  were  already  marked  out 
in  village  lots,  and  that  within  '  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,* 
they  would  be  converted  into  paved  thoroughfares,  and  manu&cturing 
or  commercial  blocks ! 

One  sees  enough  in  these  embryo  cities  of  the  West,  to  dissuade 
him  from  any  thing  like  prophecy.  The  barren  place,  touched  by 
the  wand  of  enterprise,  springs  at  once  into  newness  of  life :  a  com- 
munity, famed  for  pure  morality,  and  the  honest  but  unbending  and 
resolute  energies  of  its  members,  as  in  the  case  of  Rochester,  goes 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  until  its  friends  become  surprised  with 
unexpected  triumphs,  the  traveler  amazed  at  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  patriot  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  days  to  come. 
For  me,  there  is  something  of  sadness  in  this  stirring  and  changeful 
scene.  By  and  by,  the  music  of  the  pine  will  be  lost  to  the  gale ; 
the  cataract  will  minister  to  the  stomachs  of  a  voracious  public ;  and 
the  wave  that  laughed  and  tumbled  picturesquely  in  the  sunshine, 
will  be  seduced  into  the  mill-race,  or  made  to  minister  to  the  doUar- 
and-cent  gyrations  of  the  spinning  jenny !  Oh,  dreadful  profanation  ! 
But  few  will  lament  the  loss  of  the  forest  or  the  torrent,  when  the 
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'  almighty  dollar*  ca9  be  made,  by  their  subserviency  or  their  removal^ 
to  propagate  and  fructi^ ! 


Well  —  perhaps  it  is  best.  You  bannot  satisfy  one  gastronomic 
craving  with  a  green  tree  or  a  golden  sunset ;  and  a  water-fall 
buttery  no  parsnips.  Your  turnip  will  not  come  from  a  cloud,  nor 
will  your  requisite  potato  drop  from  a  rainbow.  Neither  do  beef- 
steaks come  from  the  moon.  Wherefore,  while  there  are  abdominal 
cavities  to  be  refreshed,  for  the  benefit  of  frail  humanity  —  while 
rosy  lips  are  but  the  glowing  gateways  of  pork,  and  beans,  and  cab- 
bage —  while  these  exist,  with  their  diurnal  wants  and  requirements, 
it  will  be  quite  useless  to  gainsay  their  demands,  or  to  sentimentalize 
upon  their  unpoetical  aspects. 

Wherefore,  I  pray  and  beseech  of  you,  worthy  reader,  not  to  ex- 
pect that  I  shall,  on  every  occasion,  burst  forth,  like  a  steamer  at  the 
nighest  heat,  into  the  misty  utterance  of  poetry  and  of  romance. 
Let  us  congratulate  each  other  upon  our  country.  It  is  a  glorious 
one  —  do  n*t  you  think  so  ]  Are  you  an  American  ]  Give  us  your 
hand  !  You  like  the  stars,  the  eagle,  and  the  stripes  —  do  you  not  ? 
Give  us  another  grip  !  We  shall  shortly  meet  again.  Are  you 
going  ?  Give  us  a  lock  of  your  hair.  No  1  Well  —  never  mind  ; 
we  shall  meet  again.     Till  then,  God  bless  you  ! 

Ever  thine, 

Ollapod. 


THE    STARS:    AN    EXTRACT. 

I  WALK  abroad  at  midniffht,  and  my  eye, 
Pureed  from  its  sensuafnlindneaa,  upward  tnma, 
And  wanders  o*er  the  dark  and  spangled  sky, 
Where  every  star,  a  fount  of  being,  miras, 
And  pours  out  life^  as  Naiads,  from  their  uma, 
Drop  their  refreshing  dew  on  herbs  and  flowers : 
I  gaze,  until  my  fancy's  eye  discerns, 
As  in  an  azure  nail,  tne  assembled  powers 
Of  nature  spend  in  deep  consult  those  solemn  hours. 

Methinks  I  hear  their  language  —  but  it  sounds  ^ 

Too  high  for  mv  conception,  as  the  roar 
Of  thunder  in  the  mountains,  when  it  bounds 
Prom  peak  to  peak ;  or  on  the  echoing  shore 
The  tempest-driven  billows  bursting  pour, 
And  raise  their  awAil  voices;  or  the  gix>aB 
Rumbling  in  iCtna*s  entrails,  ere  its  store 
Of  lava  spouts  its  red  jets ;  or  the  moan 
Of  ¥rinds,  that  war  withm  thekr  cavemed  walls  of  stone. 

And  there  is  melody  among  those  sphersa, 
A  music  sweeter  than  the  vernal  tram, 
Or  fay  notes,  which  (he  nymph-struck  she]>hctd  hears, 
Where  moonlight  dances  on  the  lioind  plain. 
That  curls  before  the  west  wind,  till  the  mam 
Seems  waving  like.a  ruffled  sheet  of  ifans  — 
'T  is  Nature*s  Alleluia ;  and  WUk 
The  stare  exult,  as  when  the  Eternal  SifS 
Said,  *  Be  there  light,'  and  hght  shone  lii»th  at  his  d&m. 

Iamss  Ow  Pcbcival. 
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THE    DOOMED    ONE. 


'  My  rrief 
StretchM  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death ; 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  iroagiaary,  the  un|fuid«d  days 
That  you  shall  look  upon.' 


1. 

The  convict  bowed  him  in  his  narrow  cell : 

His  troubled  dream  of  life  was  flitting  fast ; 
One  day  remained,  and  then  the  tolling  betf 

Must  measure  of  his  weary  hours  the  last 
What  theme  upon  his  fancy  breaking, 

Thus  fhngs  its  light  along  his  brow? 
He  seems  as  one  from  sadness  waking 

To  some  sweet  vision  now. 
Ah !  o'er  his  heavv  heart  has  come 
One  of  those  vivid  dreams  of  home, 
The  troubled  spirit  loves  to  trace, 
Whatever,  where'er  its  resting  place : 
The  cottfuze  in  the  valley  shade, 
By  the  taU  beech  and  maple  made  ; 
Tne  low  piazza,  where  the  vine 
In  flowenng  folds  its  tendrils  twine ; 
The  silver  brook,  that  gliding  by, 
Pictures  at  eve  the  starry  sky  ^ 
The  soft,  deep  hush  that  evenmg  brings 
Enfolded  in  her  balmy  wings, 
And  in  the  honev-suckle  bower, 

His  sweet  ana  rural  home  beside, 
Smiling,  as  in  her  bridal  hour, 

He  clasps  his  gentle  bride  — 
Presses  her  to  his  heart  —  while,  see  I 
His  Uttle  children  climb  his  knee. 


II. 

With  echoing  dang  the  bolts  are  riven. 

And  fiincv^s  startled  visions  roll, 
Like  mists  before  the  thunder  driven. 

From  his  awakened  soul. 
They  come  to  speak  of  his  hastening  doom, 
Thev  come  to  roeak  of  his  distant  home, 
Of  the  children  bereft  of  a  father's  care, 
And  the  wife  left  broken-hearted  there ; 
And,  in  the  kindest  tones  they  may, 
Proner  a  parting  hour  to-day. 
From  the  hard  pallet  where  he  laid. 
Ho  started  at  that  word,  and  said ; 
'  Let  them  not  come !  I  cannot  bide 

The  misery  of  that  meeting  vet ; 
And  there  is  still  one  day  bestde, 

Ere  yet  my  sun  of  life'  must  set ; 
My  children  1  my  sweet  orphan  boy! 

Each  lost,  yet  loved  and  cherished  one, 
Once  nursed  upon  the  lap  of  joy, 

Now  wretched  and  undone ! 
My  heart  would  break,  in  each  dear  face 
The  ruin  I  have  wrought,  to  trace ! 
Yet  stay !  my  blue-eyed  daughter  bring, 

She  knows  not  of  my  doom  or  shame^ 
And  I  should  love  to  hear  her  sing, 

Of  peace  and  innocence,  the  strain, 

I  never  more  may  hear  again ; 
And  call  once  more  my  name. 
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iladlav  her  warm  voung  cheek  to  min^ 
Ana  gaze  upon  mat  face  where  sweet, 

In  eterf  aoft  and  genile  linei 
Her  modier*8  grace  and  beauty  meet.' 


III. 

With  fearftd  tread,  by  taper  Ught, 
Amaxed  ait  all  that  met  her  sight. 
Her  throbbiiig  heact  ioo  full  to  weep. 
They  led  her  to  the  dungeon  deep : 
ISut  when  she  saw,  in  that  dark  place, 
Her  loved  and  long-sought  fathers  faci^ 
With  one  wild  bound  and  wilder  shriek, 
Her  pale  lips  fell  upon  his  cheek. 
'  Father !  dear  father  1  why  ^tay  here  ? 
This  place  is  dark,  and  damp,  and  drear; 
Oh !  now  unlike  our  pleasant  home, 

lis  sunshine  sweet,  and  scented  bowery 
Oh  come  with  me,  my  father,  eome ! 

And  I  will  pluck  the  sweetest  flowera 
That  in  our  nrden  grow,  for  you, 
And  we  shaU  be  so  happy,  too! 
Mother  has  wept  and  wept,  until 

Her  very  heaii  is  pained  and  sore ; 
We  told  her  you  would  come,  but  stiU 

She  kissed  us  all,  and  wept  the  moret 
What  have  we  done,  my  father  dear. 

That  you  should  stay  so  long  ?    Oh  yet 
Come  home! —  you  are  not  happy  here; 

Your  chedi  is  cold,  your  brow  is  wet : 
Oh  come,  and  we  will  ne'er  again 

Do  any  thing  to  give  you  pam.* 


rv. 

The  father  calmly  raised  her  head: 
*  I  cannot  come  just  now,'  he  said ; 
'  But  sing  me  one  of  those  sweet  airs 
You  used  to  sing  at  eventide, 
When,  gathered  on  our  green  Ixill's  sidi^ 
We  all  forgot  oar  cares.^ 


V. 

i|er  silken  hair  behind  ahe  flung. 
She  clasped  her  little  hands,  ana  sung, 
Soft  as  the  &bled  bird,  whose  notes 
With  its  last  life- throb  sweetest  floats. 
Throufh  tears,  her  soul  to  music  given, 

Swelled  in  each  gloomy  recess  there^ 
Like  an  enchanting  sons  of  heaven, 

Amid  the  cav^ns  of  despair. 
It  was  a  song  of  home's  sweet  ties, 

Of  love  —  and  blended  souls  in  one  — 
And  all  her*  young  heart's  sympathies 

Were  in  each  word  and  tone. 


VI. 

He  listened — ffazed  and  listened  —  and  a  smile 

Came  o'er  the  darkness  of  bis  brow  awhile ; 

As  though  the  cold,  cold  waters  of  despair, 

ThawecTfrom  his  heart,  had  left  the  aiuiflhine  there. 

She  ceased  !    The  spell  was  broken  -~  to  his  brain 

Rushed  back  the  sense  of  what  he  wa«  again ; 

The  ice  congealed  around  his  heart  once  more, 

And  the  fierce  aeony  of  life  waa  o'er : 

One  frantic  shriek,  '  My  God !  my  child !  my  homer 

And  his  rent  spirit  fled  to  meet  its  doom.  Dilta. 


■>«  . 
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MUSIC. 

The  benefits  which  flow  from  the  cultivation  of  music,  have  long 
been  acknowledged  to  be  great.  The  principles  of  patriotism, 
morality,  and  religion,  are  each  infixed  most  deeply,  when  whispered 
to  the  soul  in  the  moving  melody  of  song.  How  is  the  love  of  coun- 
try enkindled  by  a  national  ode !  Moral  truth  sinks  deep  into  the 
heart,  and  is  never  forgotten,  when  conveyed  there  in  the  accents  of 
music.  The  plaintive  strain  can  melt  the  heart  to  tenderness  and 
compassion,  and  the  breathings  of  soft  melody  calm  and  cheer  the 
troubled  and  sorrowing  bosom.  And  who  that  has  heard  the  chant- 
ing of  solemn  praise,  in  the  worship  of  God,  but  has  been  carried 
upward  in  thought,  and  filled  with  reverence  and  holy  emotion  1 

It  is  the  office  of  music  to  heighten  enjoyment ;  and  such  is  the 
organization  of  man,  that  he  feels  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  his 
nature,  even  in  his  rudest  state,  to  seek  for  it  in  some  form  or  other. 
Civilized  and  refined,  if  deprived  of  all  music,  he  would  feel  life  to 
be  little  less  than  miserable.     It  is  because  music  is  thus  valuable  to 
man,  that  science  has  lent  her  aid,  and  art  her  skill,  to  render  it 
as  perfect  in  theory  and  practice  as  is  possible.     On  a  few  sim- 
ple elements  is  based  an  extensive  and  profound  theory,  demon- 
strated by  mathematical  calculation  and  nice  philosophical  experi- 
ment ;  and  to  such  perfection  has  the  practice  of  each  department  of 
the  art  at  length  been  brought,  that  an  industrious  application,  for 
years,  is  required,  before  any  one  can  claim  the  distinction  of  a  mas- 
ter.    Happily,  however,  the  gratifications  which  flow  from  music  are 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  such  high  scientific  attainments ; 
and  the  song  of  the  untutored  peasant  often  carries  to  the  refined 
and  cultivated  mind  a  thrill  of  delight.     And  thus  does  nature  some- 
times mock  at  human  efibrt  in  other  arts  —  and  the  poet,  the  painter, 
the  orator,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  schools,  turns  back  to  study  and 
admire  the  productions  of  some  disciple  of  nature.     How  beautiful 
and  yet  how  simple  !      Take  the  first  compositions  of  the  child 
Mozart,  untaught  in  every  rule,  yet  violating  none.     Handel  and 
Haydn,  too,  though  loss  precocious,  passing,  even  in  childhood,  at 
one  bound  all  Hsommon  attainments,  and  standing  in  their  maturity 
on  an  eminence  beyond  the  reeu^h  of  their  contemporaries  and  suc- 
ceflBors.     The  eflbrts  of  the  great  masters  in  all  the  arts,  destined  to 
survive  the  longest,  are  those  which  present  to  the  mind  the  mo«t 
beautiful  pictures,  in  a  certain  near  conformity  with  the  truth  of 
nature.     These  remain  as  models  for  future  generations,  and  all 
others  are  comparatively  ephemeral. 

Music  is  natural  to  man.  The  mother  has  scarcely  presented  the 
breast  to  her  infant,  before  she  warbles  music  in  its  ear,  and  it  listens 
with  pleasure,  and  is  quiet.  Thus  pillowed,  it  drinks  in  melody,  as 
the  food  of  the  mind ;  and  when  it  hungers  for  that  nutriment,  it 
often  attempts  to  gratify  the  desire,  even  in  its  tenderest  age :  its 
little  song  brings  to  itself  the  desired  pleasure,  and  to  the  ears  of  its 
fond  parent  untold  delight.  Surely,  it  is  no  marvel  that  we  love 
music,  and  well  might  the  great  master  poet  denounce  him  who  hath 
none  in  his  soul. 

A  proper  cultivation  of  the  art  should  undoubtedly  be  regarded 
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as  a  national  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  promote  indivi- 
dual and  social  happiness,  and  with  very  few  if  any  exceptions,  may, 
Hke  common  education,  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.     In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  this  has  nearly  been  accomplished  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  with  very  gratifying  results.     Our  own  country  is  pro- 
fiting g^atly  by  the  experiments  and  success  of  German  ingenuity ; 
and  the  day  we  think  is  not  very  distant,  when  a  genera]  know- 
ledge of  the  art  will  be  taught,  and  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of 
a  common  education.     No  fears,  we  apprehend,  need  be  entertained 
that  we  shall  deteriorate  in  physical  or  moral  power,  by  a  dissemina- 
tion of  such  knowledge  :  on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  invigorated 
in  both.     Much  time  that  is  now  thrown  away,  and  often  worse  than 
wasted,  would  be  devoted  to  social,  virtuous,  intellectual  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  insidious  destroyer,  Phthisis^  would  be  cheated  of 
many  a  victim.     This  is  not  a  chimera :  eminent  names  might  be 
cited,  and  many  instances  adduced,  to  corroborate  the  position,  but 
what  is  better,  we  can  point  to  a  whole  nation,  in  demonstration  of 
the  truth.     We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  effects  of  vocal  music.     And 
is  not  this  philosophical  1    Does  not  the  exercise  of  singing  strengthen 
and  expand  the  chest,  and  give  increased  activity  and  power  to  the 
vital  organs  ]     We  ask  the  credulous,  (healthy  or  unhealthy,)  to  try 
the  experiment  for  a  single  month,  by  devoting  a  few  minutes  each 
day  to  the  exercise  of  speaking,  reading,  or  singing,  in  a  full  tone  of 
voice,   with  a  gradually-increasing  effort,  and  we   presume    their 
doubts  will  be  removed.     That  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  facts, 
we  have  selected  a  few  cases,  and  the  following  are  the  several  ages 
of  twelve  celebrated  musicians  of  the  last  century,  taken,  without 
particular  selection,  from  a  biographical  work  now  before  us  :  83,  78, 
51,  81,  57,  60,  72,  75,  75,  35,  73,  53.     For  such  aresult,  we  were  by 
no  means  prepared,  when  we  commenced  the  examination  of  the 
record.     How  unfortunate,  then,  is  the  very  common  objection,  that 
singing  is  injurious  to  health  ? 

If  any  de^»renco  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  eminent  medical  gentle- 
men, singing  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  preserving 
health.  •  Vocal  music,'  says  Dr.  Rush,  *  should  never  be  neglected 
in  the  education  of  a  young  lady  ;  and  he  adds,  that  beside  its  salu- 
tary operation  in  soothing  the  cares  of  domestic  life,  it  has  a  still 
more  direct  and  important  effect.  I  here  introduce  a  fact,'  says  the 
Doctor,  '  that  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession,  which  is, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  organs  by  singing,  contributes  very  much  to 
defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  climate  and  other  causes 
expose  them.  The  Germans,'  he  continues,  '  are  seldom  afflicted 
with  consumption  ;  nor  have  I  known  more  than  one  or  two  instan- 
ces of  the  spitting  of  blood  among  them.  This  I  believe  is  in  part 
occasioned  by  the  strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising 
them  frequently  in  vocal  music,  which  constitutes  an  essential  branch 
of  their  education.'  Other  favorable  testimony  might  be  adduced,  if 
it  were  deemed  necessary.  Without  resorting  to  fable  or  conjecture, 
many  well-authenticated  fiicts  might  be  cited,  to  prove  the  efHcacy  of 
music  in  restoring  health ;  and  its  influence  upon  the  social  feelings 
•ad  relations  of  life  is  well  known  to  all,  and  argument  is  not  required 
to  wibstantiate  it. 
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Considering  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  vocal  music,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  religious  services  of  all  denominations  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  surprising  that  such  apathy  should  prevail  on  the 
subject  of  its  cultivation,  among  Christians  generally,  and  among  the 
clergy  especially,  many  of  whom  enter  upon  the  duties  of  theirnigh 
calling,  ignorant  even  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art,  and  therefore 
totally  disqualified  to  exert  any  salutary  influence  in  making  it  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  devotion.  And  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  until  professorships  shall  be  established  in  our  colleges,  and 
filled  with  able  masters,  capable  of  teaching  the  practice,  as  well  as 
the  theory,  of  the  art.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  philanthropists  of 
the  age,  and  the  zeal  of  the  votaries  of  music,  the  public  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  its  moral  power,  and  a  deeper  interest  and  a  better  taste 
are  becoming  manifest  almost  daily.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  among 
the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  last  few  months,  in  this  city, 
that  a  public  singer  has  been  listened  to  with  delight,  and  encored 
with  enthusiasm,  although  his  performances  were  characterized  by 
the  greatest  simplicity,  and  lacked  even  the  deformity  of  an  Italian 
trill. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Russell's  style  of  singing  will  be  adopted  by 
some  of  those  who  perform  music  in  our  churches,  and  that  pure 
tone,  a  perfect  intonation,  distinct  articulation,  and  correct  enunciation^ 
accompanied  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  an  impassioned 
manner  of  delivery,  will  succeed  that  dissonant  mouthing  which 
murders  language  and  sentiment  with  cruel  music. 

In  listening  to  a  singer,  the  first  thing  which  attracts  the  notice  of 
the  ear,  is  the  quality  of  the  voice.  If  that  is  good,  a  favorable  im- 
pression is  already  made,  and  farther  attention  secured.  The  pro- 
duction of  pure  tone,  therefore,  should  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  vocalist.  This  constitutes  what  is  generally  understood  by  a 
good  voice. 

Pure  tone  is  characterized,  as  we  conceive,  without  being  skilled 
in  the  language  of  the  art,  by  an  entire  freedom  from  any  peculiarity 
arising  from  a  torong  position,  or  a  bad  conformation  of  the  vocal 
organs.  Impurity,  in  most  cases,  is  occasioned  more  by  the  former 
than  the  latter  influence. 

The  possession  of  a  Jine  tone,  however,  does  not  afford  security 
against  that  unendurable  fault,  horrible  to  a  musical  ear,  false  tnlo- 
nation.  Deliver  us,  ye  powers  !  from  its  maddening  effects !  There 
are  two  forms  of  this  fault,  which  are  not  uncommon  :  one  is,  when 
the  intervals  of  the  scale,  or  some  of  them,  are  incorrectly  tuned : 
this  alone  is  bad  enough ;  the  other  is  still  worse,  and  both  are  some- 
times heard  in  connexion,  when  the  voice,  as  the  phrase  is,  '  flats,  or 
falls  from  the  pitch.'  Singers  that  are  most  g^ijtea  in  this  way,  never 
practice  what  instructors  call  '  solfa-ing  y  and  as  to  the  scide,  they 
know  nothing  of  that.    The  only  remedy  is,  to  study  and  practice  both. 

The  scale,  in  itself,  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  a  few  fixed 
sounds,  having  a  certain  relative  connection,  and  dependent  upon 
each  other.  This  scale  is  founded  upon  the  laws  which  nature  has 
establbhed.  To  disregard  its  construction,  therefore,  is  to  disregard 
the  principles  of  nature.  The  progressions  of  the  scale  are  from 
eme  to  eight,  each  point  of  division  being  distinguished  by  a  name. 
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The  musician  gives  names  to  these  sounds,  for  the  same  reason 
that  names  are  given  to  other  things  :  namdy,  that  he  may  the  bet- 
ter know  them,  and  understand  their  relative  connection,  place,  and 
properties.  He  considers  the  scale,  as  in  fact  it  is,  the  alphabet  of 
music,  and  he  calls  each  sound  by  a  separate  name,  as  we  do  the 
letters  of  another  alphabet.  By  practice,  the  sound  becomes  identified 
with  its  name,  and  the  singer  learns  to  produce  that  sound  with  cer- 
tainty whenever  he  sees  the  note  which  bears  the  name,  upon  the 
principle  that  we  pronounce  a  word  correctly,  being  previously 
acquamted  with  the  true  sound  of  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed. 
It  is  quite  preposterous,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  sing  by  musical 
rotation,  \yithout  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern  it. 

The  great  error  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  this  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  learning,  is,  a  neglect  of  rudimental  instruction.  But  the 
modem  system  oi  teaching  is  doing  wonders,  wherever  it  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  black-board  and  a  piece  of  chalk  are  found  to  be  far 
more  useful,  than  the  birchen  rod  and  a  labored  treatise.  It  is  with 
this  simple  apparatus,  that  a  whole  community  may  be  taught  to  read 
music  with  facility  in  a  few  short  lessons.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried,  and  some  thousands  have  been  found  able  to  perform  together, 
after  a  very  little  practice. 

.  In  this  way,  music  may  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools,  without 
any  loss  of  time  to  other  studies,  since  it  can  easily  be  made  to  sup- 
ply the  place  and  office  of  a  recreation.  Children  learn  with  sur- 
prising rapidity,  when  thus  instructed,  and  the  good  effects  upon 
the  schools  where  it  has  been  attempted,  are  fully  attested  by  the 
teachers. 

As  yet,  we  have  no  musical  character,  as  a  nation ;  and  the  question 
which  was  once  tauntingly  asked,  may,  with  a  slight  variation,  be 
repeated  :  *  Who  sings  an  American  tune?*  And  who  does  not  now 
read  American  books  1  So  it  may  soon  be  said  of  music.  Have  we 
grown  effeminate,  by  paying  some  attention  to  literary  pursuits  ? 
Are  we  less  industrious  t  —  less  virtuous? —  less  happy,  and  pros- 
perous, on  that  account  ?  Why  then  should  we  neglect  to  furnish 
tor  ourselves  another  source  of  intellectual  gratification  1  —  another 

Eroof  that  we  are  equal  to  any  attainments,  within  the  scope  of 
uman  effort? 
It  is  the  department  of  music  which  is  denominated  sacred,  how- 
ever, which  is  most  deserving  of  public  approbation.  Music,  when 
associated  with  religious  or  moral  sentiment,  can  have  no  injurious 
tendency.  On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  but  render  those  sentiments 
more  attractive,  when  clothed  in  so  lovely  a  dress. 

The  formation  of  musical  associations,  when  properly  and  ably 
conducted,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  promote  this  good  cause.  That 
which  we  most  need,  to  render  these  benefits  permanent,  is  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  musical  instruction,  under  the 
direction  of  an  energetic  and  well-appointed  government,  in  which 
competent  and  devoted  teachers  shall  be  employed,  and  regular  in- 
structions given,  as  in  other  institutions  of  learning. 

The  only  successful  attempt,  we  believe,  to  establish  such  a  school, 
has  been  made  at  Boston,  and  that  has  been  nobly  sustained,  is  flou- 
rishing, and  doing  great  good. 
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A  society  was  organized  in  this  city,  in  1835,  styled  the  'Netif-York 
Academy  of  Sticred  Music,*  o£  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  is  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings  and  Mr.  Abner  Jones,  Professors.  It 
has  not,  however,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear,  been  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  insure  extensive  benefits.  Yet  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  well-known  and  commendable  zeal  of  the  denomination  to 
whose  patronage  it  is  entitled,  will  be  exerted  to  place  it  upon  a 
right  basis,  and  render  it  what  its  name  purports  —  a  nursery  for 
sacred  music. 

We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  a  circular  lately  issued,  that  another 
institution,  called  the  *  New- York  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ^uHe 
Society t  has  been  formed,  which,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  may 
accomplish  something  creditable  to  the  church  under  whose  auspices 
the  society  proposes  to  go  forward,  in  carrying  out  its  designs.  We 
notice  among  its  officers  the  names  of  theRev.  Drs.  Hawks,  Anthon, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Shroeder,  and  B.  M.  Brown,  and  C.  H.  Roach,  Esqrs.,  — 
names  which  are  a  sufficient  guaranty,  that  the  operations  of  the 
society  will  be  conducted  with  judgment  and  energy,  should  that 
patronage  be  extended  which  is  solicited  in  their  circular. 

Secular  music  has  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  asks 
and  it  receives  a  liberal  patronage  —  for  the  public  love  music  ;  and 
genius  brings  its  ofiering,  and  talent  lends  its  aid,  and  skill  exerts  its 
power,  in  that  department  only  where  genius,  and  talent,  and  skill, 
meet  their  deserved  reward. 

The  institutions  last  named  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  sacred 
music,  exclusively.  Their  efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  the  reclaiming 
of  church  music  from  the  merited  disgrace  into  which,  through  ne- 
glect alone,  it  has  fallen.  We  shall  see  whether  the  Christian  conk- 
munity  will  sustain  them. 

The  *  New- York  Sacred  Music  Society'  is  the  senior  institution  of 
the  city.  Its  objects  are  distinct  frt)m  those  above  named,  and  confined 
to  the  oratorial  department.  In  that  way  it  has  effected  much  for 
the  cause.  Many  excellent  entertainments  have  been  given,  and 
they  have  been  well  attended.  An  opportunity  has  thus  been 
afforded  to  those  who  might  have  refused  their  countenance  elsewhere, 
to  hear  the  best  professional  talent,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
which  could  be  procured.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a 
course  has  not  tended  to  repress  the  efforts  of  talent  amone  its 
members,  and  to  create  in  the  public  a  taste  somewhat  too  fastidiojos ; 
although  it  must  be  granted,  that  fine  specimens  of  execution  have 
occasionally  been  exhibited.  The  chorus  singers  belonging  to  the 
society  are  numerous ;  but  they  should  be  better  trained,  as  the  in- 
struments are  compelled  to  lecuL  —  a  fault  which  is  sure  to  prevail, 
where  vocal  instruction  is  not  especially  attended  to. 

All  efforts  for  musical  culture  and  entertainment,  however,  are  great- 
ly impeded  in  this  city,  by  the  want  of  a  Music  Hall,  suited  to  tdl  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  practice,  and  exhibition. 

The  *  Handel  and  Haydn  Society'  of  the  *  Town  of  Boston,'  find 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  a  spacious  and  elegant  room,  suited  to  the  grand 
scale  of  its  operations,  and  the  spirited  and  energetic  government  of 
the  society.  •  The  Boston  Academy  of  Music'  have  in  the  *  Odeon'  the 
capacity  of  a  theatre  for  their  accommodation,  fitted  up  in  a  style  which 
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Thut  in  Heaven. 
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displays  much  taste,  and  great  liberality.  The  consequences  of  such 
efforts  are,  to  draw  together  talented  and  eSBcient  professors, 
who,  through  their  pupils,  and  by  their  publications,  are  exerting  an 
influence  over  the  musical  taste  of  the  whole  nation,  enriching  them- 
selves and  the  establishments  with  which  they  are  connected,  by  the 
sale  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  music-books  now  used  in 
the  United  States.  If  this  be  doubted,  let  the  reader  look  at  the 
imprint  of  the  music  books  in  the  market. 

But  the  Hall  —  the  Hall !  Will  not  the  citizens  of  this  great 
metropolis  sustain  such  an  enterprise  ?  Who  would  not  be  proud  to 
point  the  distinguished  stranger  from  the  old  world,  to  an  edifice 
such  as  should  grace  the  first  city  of  the  new  world,  and  say, '  That 
is  the  Musical  College  of  New-  York  V  Were  such  a  Hall  provided, 
and  proper  facilities  afforded  for  instruction  in  those  departments  of 
the  art  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  useful,  the  moral  benefits  would 
soon  be  found  to  far  outweigh  the  required  expenditure,  and  the  ul- 
timate results  would  exceed  all  calculation.  * 


TRUST    IN    HEAVEN. 


'  This  world  it  all  a  fleetinf  show, 
For  man's  illusion  fiven ; 
Tbs  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  wo. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow  — 
There 's  nothinf  true  but  heaven !' 


MOORB. 


IV. 


TmusT  in  heaven  I  —  when  o*er  thy  path, 
Clouds  and  tempests  come  in  wrath ; 
When  thy  grief  oppresseth  thee, 
When  obscured  thy  prospects  be, 
When  around  thee  mists  are  driven, 
Heed  them  not,  but  trust  in  heaven  I 

u. 

Tmst  in  heaven !  —  when  morning  lifts 
Up  her  head,  and  casts  her  gifts, 
Liffht  and  dew,  upon  the  earth ; 
When  she  brings  the  blossoms  forth, 
"nil  shall  shine  the  stars  of  even, 
For  a  safeguard,  trust  in  heaven  I 

III. 

Trust  in  heaven !  —  when  there  afar 
Burneth  many  a  glorious  star  i 
Canst  ihou.  doubt,  when  thus  their  lifht 
GKeams  unshadowed  through  the  nignt. 
That  protection  may  be  given 
To  thy  pillow  7  —  trust  m  heaven  I 


Trust  in  heaven !  —  when  one  by  one 
Sweet  the  waves  of  hope  glide  on, 
Leaving  thee  a  wreck  at  last 
On  the  shore  whence  they  have  passed ; 
Thouffh  thy  heart  be  wrung  and  riven, 
Still  rorever  trust  in  heaven ! 


V. 


Trust  in  heaven  I  —  when  from  its  way 
Those  thou  lovest  go  astray  ; 
Strive,  still  strive  to  bring  them  back 
To  its  straight  and  thomieas  track ; 
And  that  truth  may  soon  be  given 
To  their  spirits,  trust  in  heaven ! 


vx. 


Trust  in  heaven  I  —  it  shall  not  fail, 
When  the  darkest  griefs  prevail ; 
And  when  death  at  length  shall  come, 
When  around  thee  ror^uis  his  gloom, 
Pray  that  thou  majrst  be  forghwn — 
Place  thy  dearest  trust  in  heaven! 


*  It  is  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that  a  featleman  of  enlarged  aUlaathrophy  planned 
each  an  enterprise,  and  opened  a  negotiation  a  few  months  siooe,  whteh.  Bad  H  been  snecessAtl* 
would  have  secured  all  that  is  wished.  It  was  neoessarily  brokea  ofl^  but  it  hae  aot  yet  passed  the 
possibility  of  accomplishment,  should  it  be  demanded  by  the  publie. 
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Stanzas, 


STANZAS 


TO     KLISABBTH     ON     HER    SECOND    BIRTH-DAT 


Look  at  th«  fWte  of  summer  flowers^ 
Which  blow  at  day-break,  droop  ere  even-soof ; 
And,  f  rieved  for  their  brief  date,  confess  that  ours 
Measured  by  what  we  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
Measured  by  all  that,  tremblinf ,  we  foresee. 

Is  not  so  louf ! 


WoEDf 


I. 

Openiko  bud  of  vernal  life, 

Watched  with  smiles  and  tears ! 
Chancing  with  the  fitful  strife 
Of  love's  hopes  and  fears : 
Hopes  that,  with  enchanting  eyes, 
Whisper  of  elysian  skies, 
And  a  sunnv  path,  which  lies 

Througn  a  world  of  bloom ) 
Fears  that  frown  in  hope's  despite, 
MutterinK  wild  of  storm  and  blight, 
And  the  swift  untimely  night 

Of  an  early  tomb ! 

II. 

Hope  still  speaks  thy  weal  to  Fear, 

Fear  to  Hope  thy  wo ; 
Which  will  prove  the  wiser  seer, 

Time  alone  can  show : 
I  have  learned  that  both  may  be 
Prophets  false  of  destiny, 
Seeing  wliat  no  ken  can  see 

In  life's  forward  sky  ; 
But  as  onward  still  we  grope, 
Let  us  trust  that  witching  Hope 
Hath  thy  fatu's  dim  horoscope 
Read  with  truer  eye. 

III. 

Vet  in  such  a  changing  scene. 

Though  thy  lot  be  bright, 
Clouds  shall  frequent  pass,  I  ween, 

O'er  thy  spirit's  liffht : 
Msiden  prime  shall  bring  its  snares, 
Riper  years  their  matron  cares ; 
Time  at  broadcast  scatters  tares 
Where  ii  sows  the  flowers ; 
And  in  spite  of  our  endeavor 
I^oathed  from  lovely  to  dissever, 
Side  by  sido  they  twine,  and  ever 
Mingled  crop  is  ours. 

IV. 

Beauty  like  s  jglory  lies 

O'er  thy  being  now, 
Mirrored  in  thy  {zlad  blue  eyes. 

And  thy  cherub  brow ; 
Wreathea  with  many  a  glossy  tress 
Of  such  amber  loveliness 
As  no  poet  can  express, 

Paint  he  e'er  so  well; 
And  the  budding  lip,  that  shows 
More  of  ruby  than  of  ros& 
And  the  dimpled  cheek,  which  glows 
Like  the  rose-steeped  shell. 


V. 

Nursling  of  a  rugged  clime ! 

These  are  now  my  dower; 
But  o'er  these  the  despot  1^016 

Hath  a  demon's  power j 
Speed  can  never  foU  his  mght. 
Darkness  muffle  from  his  si^ht, 
Strenffth  nor  beauty  stay  his  might, 

Iriough  an  angel  plead: 
Nature's  self  is  but  his  thrall  — 
Oak  and  adamantine  wall 
At  his  ruthless  summons  fall. 
Like  a  smitten  reed. 

VT. 

Yet  to  wisdom's  clearer  sight, 

Murmur  as  we  may. 
Seems  it  vain  to  mourn  the  blight 

Of  the  flowers  of  clay ; 
Frailer  and  less  fair  than  those 
Which  their  tender  charms  disclose 
By  the  marge  of  lingering  snows, 

In  some  sunny  vale, 
Ere  the  earliest  warblers  bring 
Tidings  of  the  loitering  spring. 
And  while  winter's  icy  wing 
Shivers  on  the  gale. 

VII. 

Therefore,  fairest,  do  not  trust 

To  so  vain  a  stay  ; 
Beauty 's  but  a  nicer  bust 

Of  earth's  common  clay; 
Born  to  no  diviner  mood. 
Finer  nerve  or  richer  blood. 
Than  her  favored  sisterhooid, 

Humbler  gifted,  are ; 
Hour  by  hour  her  graces  fly. 
Fast  her  cherished  rosea  die, 
And  the  glory  of  her  eye 
Setteth  like  a  star! 

VIII. 

But  thy  being's  nobler  part, 

Inly  throned  to  reign 
O'er  the  many-passioned  heart, 

And  the  scheming  brain — 
Give  to  that  o'ermastering  power, 
When  the  Will  would  snatcn  the  flower 
From  temptation's  upas  bower. 

Though  the  asp  be  seen 
Coiled  within  its  charmed  dy^ ; 
And  when  earth  in  chaos  lies, 
Thou  above  the  wreck  ahalt  riie^ 
Scathless  and  serene  !  p« 
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A  LrrrKB  rmoM  Doctor  Bbigham  to  David  M.  Ressb,  M.  D.,  Author  of  *  Phrenology 
KnowB  by  its  Fruits.'    pp.  24. 

The  author  of  '  Phrenology  Known  by  its  Pruils*  is  exhibited,  by  this  Letter  of 
Dr.  Brigham,  in  a  most  humiliating  and  ridiculous  aspect.  By  copious  extracts  from 
his  work,  and  from  the  book  it  professes  to  review,  he  is  convicted  of  gross  profes- 
sional mistakes ;  of  using  language  which  would  disgrace  a  political  libeller;  of  alter- 
ing and  mutilating  sentences  he  professes  to  quote,  so  as  entirely  to  pervert  their 
original  meaning ;  of  ascrii)ing  to  Dr.  Brigham  passages  which  are  quotations  in  his 
work,  and  are  marked  as  such ;  and  even  of  inserting  as  extracts  from  his  book, 
lentences  and  sentiments,  the  substance  of  which,  cither  in  meaning  or  language,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  that  volume.  Dr.  Brigham  asserts,  and  so  far  as  we  have  exam- 
ined, he  proves,  that  every  &nc  of  Dr.  Reese's  charges  against  his  work,  is  based  upon 
some  palpable  misstatement  of  his  recorded  opinions,  or  misquotation  of  his  words. 
The  *  Fruits  of  Phrenology'  was  evidently  intended  by  its  author  for  circulation  among 
those  who  would  probably  never  see  the  work  it  affects  to  refute.  The  misquota- 
tions are  too  glaring,  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  theory.  And  no  doubt  the 
author's  end  will  in  a  measure  be  attained,  since  his  book  will  be  read  by  many  who 
may  never  see  the  work  it  pretends  to  discuss,  nor  the  modest  vindication  contained  in 
this  Letter;  and  the  charges  of '  ignorance,' '  stupidity,'  *  infidelity,' '  heresy,'  and '  false- 
hood,' so  rudely  made,  will  pass  unrefiiicd.  So  far  at  least,  however,  as  the  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  readers  of  this  Magazine  are  concerned,  it  is  our  intention  to  ob- 
viate this  result. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  written  with  such  condensation  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  make  any  satisfactory  abstract.  Dr.  Brigham,  in  his  former  work,  examined  the 
influence  of  religious  rites  upon  the  physical  condition  of  mankind,  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries.  Among  these,  he  discussed  the  fanatical  proceedings  of  some  Chris- 
tian sects,  in  former  times  and  at  the  present  day ;  taking  care  to  avow  his  belief  in 
the  *divine  origin'  of  Christianity — in  its  *  inconceivable  beauty  and  philanthropy;' 
and  averring  that  it  alone  '  was  sufficient  for  man's  salvation.'  These  expressions, 
though  there  are  many  others  of  similar  import,  were  sufficiently  explicit,  in  a  trea- 
tise not  theohgicalj  but  purely  m^^/ tea/.  Dr.  Reese  endeavors  to  create  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Brigham  treated  only  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  purest  forms,  and 
charged  to  its  legitimate  influence  the  horrid  rites  of  human  sacrifices,  mutilations, 
etc.  *  These  enormities,'  says  Dr.  Brigham,  in  reply, '  1  never  thought  of  attributing 
to  true  religion,  and  your  motives  for  attempting  to  make  your  readers  suppose  I 
have  done  so,  /  leave  you  to  explain.^ 

Dr.  Reese's  book  is  entitled,  •  Phrenology  Known  by  its  Pruits;*and  these  fruits,  as 
contained  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Brigham,  are  said  to  be  '  infidelity,' '  falsehood,* '  stupkli- 
ty,'  and '  an  assault  upon  medical  truth.'  The  Letter  before  us  contains  a  summary 
of  the  peculiar  doctrincf  of  phrenology,  u  given  by  Professor  Dunglizison,  in  hia 
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Physiology,  and  conclusively  shows,  that  not  one  of  those  doctrines  is  contained  in 
his  book.  On  the  contrary,  he  adds,  that  he  has  *  never  been  a  full  believer  in  phreno- 
logy ;'  that  observation  has  compelled  him  to  believe  in  the  plurality  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  by  which  they  are  exhibited ;  but  that  he  has 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  verify  the  other  doctrines  of  this  science,  though 
he  confesses,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Abernethy,  his  *  inability  to  offer  any  rational  ob- 
jections to  Gall  and  Spurzheim's  system  of  phrenology,  as  affording  a  satis&ctory 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  human  actions.'  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Brigham  are  not  the  '  Fruits  of  Phrenology j*  whatever  else  they  may 
be.  Indeed,  Dr.  Reese's  knowledge  of  that  science  is  rendered  very  questionable,  by 
sundry  absurd  mistakes  in  his  allusions  to  it.  For  instance,  he  asserts  that  Dr.  Grail 
'  located  the  organ  of  memory  in  the  eyes .''  and  that '  all  phrenologists  agree  in  attri- 
buting ihefacvity  of  speech^  and  ihepo^oer  of  articulating  sounds^io  the  eyes!'  These 
are  mistakes  which  would  hardly  be  made  by  any  one  of  common  reading,  much  less 
by  a  physician  and  a  '  phrenologist !' 

It  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Brigham,  that  *  excitement  of  the  mind  increases  the  action 
of  the  hrain.*  It  might  be  supposed  that  no  respectable  physiologist  or  metaphysi- 
cian could  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Not  so  Dr.  Reese. 
He  expends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  work  in  denouncing  it — particularly  the 
*  action  of  the  brain.'  He  calls  it  *  a  dogma  of  phrenology,'  *  an  imp  of  phreno- 
logy,' a  fiction  of  phrenological  theory,' '  anatomically  and  physiologically  false,' '  a 
visionary  fable,' '  a  physical  impossibility ,'  and  a '  metaphysical  absurdity  1'  The  Let- 
ter under  notice  very  cooly  refutes  these  politedenunciations,  by  pointing  out  a  similar 
use  of  the  same  phraseology,  by  a  host  of  the  best  medical  writers;  by  the  illustrious 
Cabanis,  by  Vicq-d'Azyr,  Richerand,  Prichard,  and  Magendi;  by  Drs.  Rush, 
Jackson,  and  Dunglinson,  in  this  country,  as  well  as  by  the  best  medical  journals  in 
Europe  and  America.  After  thus  adducing  the  authority  of  nearly  all  the  standard 
writers  on  physiology,  he  adds  another — a  very  poor  one,  he  admits  —  namely,  Dr. 
Reese  himself ! — jpd  then  leaves  him  in  the  dilemma  of  choosing  *  between  igno- 
rance of  the  best  writers  in  his  profession,  or  intentional  misstatement.' 

Several  pages  of  the  Letter  are  chiefly  filled  with  examples  of  sentences,  either  mis- 
quoted, or  so  altered  as  entirely  to  change  their  meaning.  The  mangled  paragraphs 
are  marked  as  quotations  of  Dr.  Brigham's  own  words.  We  shall  extract  but  two 
or  three  examples.  They  are  of  so  gross  a  character,  that  their  exposure  may  be  a 
warning  against  other  similar  attempts. 

The  following  sentence  is  marked  as  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Brigham's  book,  and  it 
denounced  with  great  asperity.  '  When  a  barbarian  abolishes,  of  his  own  accord, 
polygamy,  the  mutilation  of  the  body,  castes,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  fiinaticism,  these 
absurdities  once  gone,  the  barbarian  becomes  a  Christian!*  The  nearest  parallel  aeii- 
tence  in  Dr.  Brigham's  book  is  as  follows :  *  No  sooner  does  its  (the  Gospel's)  morali- 
ty enter  into  the  hearts  of  barbarians,  than  they  abolish,  of  their  own  accord,  polyga- 
my, the  mutilation  of  the  body,  the  usage  of  castes,  slavery,  tyranny,  which  is  the  con- 
tempt of  man,  and  funaticism,  which  is  the  ignorance  of  God.  These  abominations 
once  gone,  what  stands  before  the  heathen  idols,  in  the  individual  ?  What  but  a 
Christian  V  And  this  sentence,  the  reader  must  furthermore  be  told,  is  a  quotation  by 
Dr.  Brigham  from  a  work  of  Aimd-Martin,  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  Foreign 
Gluarterly  Review,  as  a  *  production  which  teems  with  morality  and  real  religion  !* 

Doctor  Brigham  cited  from  an  article  of  Esquirol,  in  '  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicales,'  the  following  passage :  '  When  Christianity  appeared,  it  directsd  ths 
minds  of  men  to  the  unity  of  God — silenced  the  Oracles,  by  enlightening  men,  and 
consecrated  and  extended  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  as  to  the  fx'ntf^nfit  of 
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spirits !'  Olxierye  Dr.  Reese's  Tiolent  misrepresentation  of  the  sentiment :  *  Among^ 
oi\ktT  Jlagf  ant  exhibitions  of  depravity  and  infidelity ^  we  are  here  taught  that  Christi' 
aoit^  ONLY  consecrated  and  extended  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  as  to  the 
existence  of  spirits!'  Well  may  Dr.  Brigham  exclaim,  *  Oh  Shame !  Shame !  where 
is  thy  blush !' 

'  Doctor  Brigham  broadly  intimates,'  says  the  author  of  '  Phrenology  Known  by 
its  Fruits,'  '  that  theatre-going  is  not  objectionable,  on  account  of  being  injurious  to 
the  body !' 

Doctor  Brigham  answers,  by  the  only  quotation  from  his  book  that  relates  to  the 
subject :  '  Every  one  knows  that  attendance  upon  theatres  and  balls  is  injurious  to 
health.  That  hundreds  of  females  lose  their  lives  from  complaints  produced  by 
attending  them,  few  will  doubt,'  etc. 

Dr.  Reese:  *  This'  (viz.,  the  influence  of  religion  in  preventing  insanity)  *  Dr. 
Brigham  not  only  overlooks,  but  utterly  denies.*  Dr.  Brigham  had  said,  '  It  is  im- 
portant to  consider  it  is  scarcely  more  true,  that  great  and  violent  religious  excite- 
ments, like  all  others,  are  injurious  to  health,  than  that  the  efUire  neglect  of  devotion 
and  religions  duties  is  so.* 

Doctor  Reese  professes  to  quote  the  following  words  from  the  work  he  reviews : 
'  In  all  ages,  religion  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  insanity.'  Dr. 
Brigham  replies,  '  You  have  made  up  this  sentence^  and  attributed  it  to  me.'  In 
several  sentences,  also,  the  word  '  only'  is  inserted,  so  as  to  distort  the  meaning;  in 
others  '  on'  is  substituted  for  '  by,'  etc. 

After  a  long  and  loathsome  catalogue  of  similar  misquotations.  Dr.  Brigham  adds, 
'  If  any  person  is  not  satisfied  with  the  dishonesty  of  the  reviewer,  I  will  furnish 
twice  the  number  of  instances  I  have  already.' 

After  this  effectual  exposure  of  the  professional  ignorance  and  un&imess  of  his 
antagonist,  Dr.  Brigham  inquires,  '  What  possible  excuse  have  you  for  the  abusive 
epithets  which  are  on  almost  every  page  of  your  book  1  I  select  a  few  from 
several  hundred,  to  refresh  your  memory,  in  the  hope —  (a  hope  which  has  led  us  to 
make  this  abstract)  —  that,  warned  by  your  example,  they  will  neveruigain  be  used 
in  a  religious,  medical,  or  any  other  controversy.'  A  sufficient  specimen^f  these 
epithets  we  have  already  reluctantly  been  forced  to  transcribe  in  this  notice. 

*  Not  content,'  says  Dr.  Brigham, '  with  villifying  myself,  you  treat  others  no  bet- 
ter, and  '  deal  damnation  round'  on  some  of  the  most  virtuous  and  illustrious  of  our 
profession.  Thus  you  pronounce  Georget  a  French  infidel^  and  Esquirol  another 
French  infidel.  Where  is  the  least  particle  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  charges  ? 
M.  Georget  died  young —  too  soon  for  the  good  of  science  and  humanity.  But  he 
lived  long  enough  to  acquire  a  reputation  that  has  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  di»* 
tinguished  medical  men,  and  endeared  his  memory  to  the  enlightened  members  of  our 
profession  in  all  countries.  That  he  was  an  infidel,  nothing  in  his  writings  indicates ; 
and  I  presume  you  have  not  the  least  proof  of  your  allegation.  The  illustrious 
Esquirol  is  still  living  —  still  devoting  himself,  though  at  an  advanced  age,  to  the 
welfare  of  suffering  humanity.  If  there  exists  a  man  whose  private  worth,  arduous 
and  meritorious  services,  eloquent  and  useful  writings,  should  have  saved  him  from 
your  calumniation,  it  should  have  saved  Am.  That  he  is  an  infidel,  is  not  true}  and 
I  trust  there  is  not  another  medical  man  in  our  country  but  revolts  at  your  attempt 
to  villify  him ;  and  will  with  me  rejoice,  that  after  this  expose^  it  will  be  of  no  conse- 
quence what  you  say  of  any  individual.' 

"  *  In  regard  to  your  charge  of  infidelity  against  my  book,'  says  Dr.  Briffham,  'I  hanQy 
consider  it  necessary  to  reply,  farther  than  to  sav  distinctly  that  it  is  vhouy/aUeJ  *  * 
*  Words  would  have  fiailea  me,  had  I  attemptea  to  state,  in  taHL  my  admiration  of  tha 
rebgion  of  Christ,  as  sxhibited  in  the  gospeL    In  that  religion,  I  see  nothing  bat  good 
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and  the  highest  good  of  mankind.  It  has  already  been,  upon  earth,  the  most  powerful 
promoter  of  the  welfare  of  man ;  but  the  good  it  ia  yet  to  accomplish,  when  its  true 
spirit  is  (generally  perceived,  I  trust,  will  be  far  greater.  *  *  Tnen  it  will  be 
found  to  be  sometning  more  than  a  namty  for  hypocrites  and  useless  drones  to  assume^ 
to  obtain  that  notoriety,  and  to  gain  that  bread,  to  which  no  merit  they  possess,  and  no 
labors  they  perform,  entitle  them.' 

"  Against  this  reli^on,  I  have  never  said  one  word ;  but,  as  a  medical  man.  seeing 
evils,  great  evils,  arismg  from  certain  practices  lately  introduced  among  some  Cniistian 
sects,  I  ventured  to  address  my  countrymen.'  *  *  *I  said  that  pure  religion  — 
Christianity  —  had  no  such  effect.*  '  *  'I  stated,  however,  that  great  mental 
excitement  and  anxiety,  produced  by  what  are  called  relijgious  protracted  meetings  — 
sometimes  protracted  forty  days,  and  sometimes  exclusively  for  children  —  together 
with  anxious  meetings,  camp- meetings,  numerous  night  meetings,  exciting  preaching, 
and  alarming  doctrines,  caused  insanity,  and  other  diseases.  I  remain  of  this  opinion, 
and  presume  that  every  intelligent  phvacian,  every  candid  and  well-informed  mam  in 
the  country,  believes  it  to  be  correct.'  " 

The  '  Letter'  closes  as  follows,  and  every  unprejudiced  reader  must  admit,  that  the 
caustic  severity  of  the  paragraph  is  well  deserved : 

"  But  it  is  time  to  conclude ;  and  I  gladly  do  so,  by  submitting  to  the  decision  of  my 
countrymen,  whether  I  have  done  a  good  or  an  evil  service  to  tne  country,  in  the  work 
I  published.  To  my  professional  brethren— to  the  hundreds  of  enlightened  medical 
men  in  your  city — I  appeal  for  the  correctness  of  the  medical  opinions  I  have  advanced. 
Whether  you  have  done  a  good  service  in  assailing  me,  in  the  manner  you  have,  and 
whether  you  have  not  been  shown,  in  this  short  Letter,  to  be  an  ignoramus  m  your  profes- 
sion —  a  mere  pretender  to  medical  knowledjge  —  a  scurrilous  controversialist — a  libeller 
of  your  medical  brethren,  and  a  perverter  of^the  truth — I  also  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  same  tribunal." 

The  merited  rebuke  which  public  journals  (including  several  which  are  religious, 
in  the  '  orthodox'  sense  of  that  much-abused  term)  have  given  Dr.  Brigham's  re- 
viewer, since  the  publication  of  the  present  unanswerable  and  scorching  expos6  of  his 
mode  of  warfare,  together  with  the  marked  disapprobation  which  such  unprincipled 
criticism  has  elicited,  wherever  in  society  its  merits  are  discussed,  and  its  injustice 
known,  must  serve  to  convince  Dr.  Reese  that  he  acted  unwisely,  when  he  perilled 
the  questionable  controversial  laurels  which  he  had  previously  won,  by  engaging  in 
unequal  conflict  with  one  so  well  qualified  as  Dr.  Brigham  to  lay  bare  his  ignorance 
and  dishonesty.  Now  that  his  inflated  pretensions  are  brought  down  to  a  level 
with  his  talents,  by  a  necessary  and  most  effective  puncture,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
discomfitted  reviewer  will  be  less  anxious  than  heretofore  to  '  obtrude  the  private  I 
upon  the  public  eye,'  or,  at  least,  more  guarded  in  the  choice  and  use  of  his  weapons 
offensive. 


OiAPAs  Al  BAamKi,  a  Tau  of  rm  Coubt  of  Haroun  Al  Rascrid.      In  two 
vols.  12mo.   pp.  446.    New- York :  HABPaa  and  Bbothebs. 

Madam  Rumor,  a  lady  not  always  to  be  believed,  although  there  is  generally  a 
portion  of  truth  in  what  she  says,  has  assigned  the  authorship  of  these  hard-named 
Tolumes  to  a  professional  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has  never  left  his  native  coun- 
try, and  whose  pursuits  and  duties  have  leil  him  little  leisure  to  prosecute  literary  en- 
terprises. This  may  be,  and  we  believe  is,  indeed  true;  but  most  readers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  credit  it,  after  a  perusal  of  this  his  first  offering  to  the  literary  public 
They  will  find  scenes  of  oriental  splendor,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
depicted  in  such  faithful  colors,  as  to  lead  them  at  once  to  conclude,  that  none  but  an 
eastern  traveler,  possessed  of  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  pen,  could  have  ipread  these 
piaurea  befi>re  t^em. 
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The  time  chosen  by  the  author,  and  the  Arabian  despot  Whose  reign  marked  that 
era,  have  before  been  employed,  and  with  success,  by  writers  who  have  nevertheless 
failed  to  impart  the  interest  which  these  volumes  are  calculated  to  awaken.  The 
main  point  upon  which  *  Giafiir  Al  Barmeki'  turns  —  the  destruction  of  the  Barme- 
cides by  Haroun  Al  Raschid  —  as  is  well  known,  is  a  historical  fact.  Connected 
with  this,  however,  is  an  under  plot,  managed  with  skill,  and  rendered  highly  exciting 
by  an  active  imagination  —  which,  preserving  all  the  attractions  of  romance,  still  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  nature — and  a  style  remarkably  appropriate,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  work  is  from  an  unpractised  hand.  We  recommend  'Giafar  Al  Bar- 
meki' to  our  readers,  as  a  work  of  decided  interest,  and  as  a  token,  moreover,  that  the 
writer  has  the  power,  should  he  choose  to  exercise  it,  to  throw  a  shadow  over  some 
American  novelists  whom  we  wot  of,  who  have  more  fame  but  less  genius  than 
himself. 


East  and  West*    A  Novel.   By  the  Author  of  *  Clinton  Bradshaw.*    In  two  volumes, 
pp.  472.    Philadelphia :  Cabet,  Lea  and  Blanchabo. 

'  Clinton  Bradshaw'  should  have  followed  the  present  work,  in  the  order  of  im- 
provement, for  to  our  way  of  thinking,  it  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  *  East  and 
West,'  which,  as  a  novel,  lacks  many  essential  attributes.  In  the  first  place,  it 
lacks  plot.  There  are  incidents  enough,  and  now  and  then  sketches  which  evince  the 
capabilities  of  the  author,  were  he  adequately  to  digest  in  his  mind  a  traceable  plan  of 
operations.  What,  for  example,  could  be  more  graphic  than  the  description  of  the 
contest  and  encounter  of  the  steam-boats  Turtle  and  Alexander,  the  bursting  of  the 
boiler  of  the  latter,  and  the  scenes  which  ensued  1  But  this  and  kindred  portions  are 
but  separate  fragments,  and  not  parts  of  a  well-finished  whole.  There  is  another  ob- 
jection to  the  volumes  under  notice,  and  it  is  one  to  which  '  Clinton  Brandshaw'  was 
also  open,  although  to  a  much  less  degree.  There  is  a  want  of  refinement  in  the 
characters  —  especially  in  the  male  portraitures —  which  will  strike  the  most  casual 
reader.  We  should  be  loth  to  consider  a  western  gentleman  to  be  such  as  our  author 
describes  him.  The  defects,  however,  of  '  East  and  West'  appear  to  us  more  attribu- 
table to  haste,  and  a  want  of  well-digested  method,  than  to  lack  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  talent,  and  a  close  observer ;  and  we 
look  to  see  him  avoid  in  future  those  drawbacks  to  his  reputation,  which  have  been 
pointed  out  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  by  his  critics,  and  which  we  are  sure  his  better 
judgment  cannot  foil  to  recognise. 


The  Religious  Opinions  and  Chabactkb  op  Wabhinoton.  By  E.  C.  M*Goibb.  12mo. 
New- York :  Uabpeb  and  Bbothebs. 

Mr.  M'Guire,  the  author  of  this  book,  is,  as  we  learn,  a  highly  respecUble  clergy- 
man of  Virginia,  a  man  of  talents,  and  by  marriage  a  member  of  the  Washington 
family  ;  and  he  has  for  many  years  made  it  an  object  to  collect  and  arrange  the  mate- 
rials of  this  work.  It  may  reasonably  be  accepted,  therefore,  as  a  conscientious  pro- 
duction, which  the  perusal  abundantly  proves.  Nothing  of  fidelity  in  the  narration, 
of  pains  in  research,  of  care  and  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  matter,  and  of 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  render  the  volume  alto- 
gether the  most  pleasant  life  of  Washington  we  have  ever  aeen  comprehended  in 
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the  same  space,  with  reference  to  the  same  object.  Indeed,  the  task  of  bringing  out 
the  religious  character  of  Washington  has  never  before  been  fairly  and  well  per- 
formed. It  is,  therefore,  in  this  light,  a  welcome  novelty,  and  ought  to  be  as  dear  to 
every  American  Christian  patriot,  as  if  it  were  the  only  record  of  the  life  of  a  man  to 
highly  revered  by  his  country,  and  by  the  world.  Nay,  it  ought  to  be  the  more  prfr> 
cious,  and  justly  claims  to  have  a  place  in  every  family  in  the  nation,  since  of  all  the 
attempts  to  give  the  life  of  Washington  to  the  world,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
unlocks  and  displays  that  secret  of  his  character  which  made  him  what  he  was — 
what  he  has  ever  been  believed  and  known  to  be — an  honest  patriot;  and  which 
proves  that  he  was  honest,  because  he  was  a  Christian.  It  has  ever  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  why  the  idol  of  suck  a  nation,  in  suck  circumstances,  should  have 
declined,  perseveringly  and  to  the  last,  all  the  advantages  of  his  position,  except  so 
far  as  he  could  confer  benefit  on  his  country  and  upon  mankind.  It  was  because 
Washington  was  a  Christian — because  he  had  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  No> 
thing  could  shake  his  purpose  of  living  for  others  and  not  for  himself  Washing- 
ton is  an  exception  to  the  history  of  our  race  under  similar  circumstances —  and  this 
book  shows  how  and  why  he  was  so. 


ASTOBIA,   OB    AlTBCDOTKt    OF   AN    ENTSBnUtB   BXTOND  THE   RoCKY    MoUlfrAnrB.     By 

Wabhingtoit  Ibviko.    In  two  vols.   pp.  664.  Philadelphia :  Cabxt,  Lxa  ako  Blah- 

CBABn. 

Tax  general  diffusion  which  this  latest  work  of  Mr.  Irving  will  have  attained, 
long  before  these  pages  can  reach  our  readers,  must  be  our  apology  for  not  at- 
tempting, at  80  late  a  period,  a  detailed  review  which  could  possess  neither  new- 
ness nor  interest  to  those  by  whom  the  volumes  themselves  have  been  devoured 
up.  But  we  cannot  permit  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without  expressing  in  brief 
our  admiration  of  the  exceedingly  graphic  and  picturesque  desciiptions  of  ex* 
citing  expeditions  and  adventures  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  fine  sketches  of 
character,  with  which  the  work  abounds.  Indeed,  as  a  history  of  the  *■  American 
Fur  Company,'  and  of  the  large  and  important  operations  by  which  an  eminent 
citizen  has  arisen  to  opulence  and  distinction,  these  volumes  were  alone  well 
worthy  of  perusal  and  preservation.  But  when  to  this  is  superadded  the  charmB 
of  a  diction  kindred  to  that  which  has  thrown  a  literary  halo  around  the  hiatory  of 
the  '  world-seeking  Genoese,'  the  result  may  readily  be  anticipated.  Without  enlarg- 
ing, therefore,  for  the  reasons  stated,  upon  the  merits  of  the  work  in  detail,  we  pro- 
ceed to  transfer  a  separate  picture,  and  the  only  one  for  which  we  can  make  room,  of 
a  striking  scene,  which  we  cannot  but  hope  some  American  artist  may  think 
worthy  —  as  it  undoubtedly  is —  of  the  pencil. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  Mr.  M'Kay  is  the  interpreter,  and  that  the  Tonquin  was 
a  fine  vessel,  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  tons  burthen,  employed  in  the  first  expedi- 
tion planned  by  Mr.  Astor,  to  carry  out  the  people,  stores,  ammunition,  and  mer- 
chandise, requisite  for  establishing  a  fortified  trading-post  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
river.  An  Indian  chief,  receiving  an  indignity  from  a  bluff  trading-manager  on 
board  the  ship,  then  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  goes  on  shore,  and  on  the 
following  morning  his  tribe  return  in  canoes,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  trade,  and, 
contrary  to  the  caution  enjoined  by  Mr.  Astor,  are  permitted  to  clamber  into  the  ves- 
sel from  ever  side : 

"  The  oflScer  of  the  watch  now  felt  alarmed,  and  called  to  Captain  Thorn  and  Mr. 
M'Kay.  By  the  time  they  came  on  deck,  it  wbb  thronged  with  Inoians.  The  intei|irs- 
ter  noticed  to  Mr.  MlCay  that  many  of  ths  natives  wors  short  mantles  of  skins,  sod 
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inttmatad  a  auspidon  that  they  were  aecretly  armed.  Mr.  M'Kay  urg;ed  the  captain  to 
dear  the  ship  and  get  under  way.  He  again  made  licht  of  the  advice ;  bat  the  aug- 
mented swarm  of  canoes  about  the  shipj  and  the  numoen  still  putting  off  frum  shore, 
at  length  awakened  his  distrust,  and  he  ordered  some  of  the  crew  to  weigh  anchor, 
while  some  were  sent  aloft  to  make  sail. 

"The  Indians  now  oflSsred  to  trade  with  the  captain  on  his  own  terms,  prompted,  ap- 
parently, bw  the  approaching  departure  of  the  ship.  Accordingly,  a  hurried  trade  was 
commenced.  The  main  articles  sought  by  the  savages  in  barter,  were  knives ;  as  fast  as 
some  were  supplied  they  moved  off,  and  others  suc^eded.  By  degrees  they  were  thus 
distributed  about  the  deck,  and  all  with  weapons. 

'*  The  anchor  was  now  nearly  up,  the  sails  were  loose^  and  the  captain,  in  a  loud  and 
peremptory  tone,  ordered  the  snip  to  be  cleared.  In  an  mstant  a  sicnal  yell  was  given : 
It  was  echoed  on  everv  side,  knives  and  war-clubs  were  brandished  in  every  direction, 
and  the  savages  rushed  upon  their  marked  victims. 

"  The  first  that  fell  was  Mr.  Lewis,  the  ship's  clerk.  He  was  leaning,  with  folded 
arms,  over  a  bale  of  blankets,  engaged  in  bargaining,  when  he  received  a  deadly  stab  in 
the  back,  and  fell  down  the  companion  way. 

"Mr.  M'Kay,  who  was  seated  on  the  taffrail,  sprang  on  his  feet,  but  was  instantly 
knocked  down  with  a  war-club  and  flung  backwards  mto  the  sea,  where  he  was  des- 
patched by  the  women  in  the  canoes. 

"  In  the  meantime.  Captain  Thorn  made  desperate  fight  against  fearfiil  odds.  He 
was  a  powerful  as  well  as  resolute  man,  but  he  had  come  upon  deck  without  weapons. 
Shewish,  the  young  chief^  singled  him  out  as  bia  peculiar  prey,  and  rushed  upon  hira  at 
the  first  outbreak.  The  captain  had  barely  time  to  draw  a  claspknife,  with  one  blow  of 
which  he  laid  the  youne  savage  dead  at  his  feet.  Several  of  the  stoutest  followers  of 
Shewish  now  set  upon  him.  He  defended  himself  vigorously,  dealing  crippling  blows 
to  right  and  left,  and  strewing  the  quarterdeck  with  the  slain  and  wounded.  His  object 
was,  to  fight  his  way  to  the  cabin,  where  there  were  fire-anns ;  but  he  was  hemmed  in 
with  foes,  covered  with  wounds,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood.  For  an  instant  he  leaned 
upon  the  tiller  wheel,  when  a  blow  fiH)m  behind,  with  a  war  club,  felled  him  to  the  deck, 
where  he  was  despatched  with  knives  and  thrown  overboard. 

*'  While  this  wss  transacting  upon  the  quarterdeck,  a  chance  medley  fight  was  going 
on  throughout  the  ship.  The  crew  fought  desperately  with  knives,  handspikes,  and 
whatever  weapon  thev  could  seize  upon  in  the  moment  of  surprise.  They  were  soon, 
however,  overpowered  bv  numbers,  and  mercilessly  butchered. 

"  As  to  the  seven  who  nad  been  sent  aloft  to  make  sail,  they  contemplated  with  hor- 
ror the  carnage  that  was  going  on  below.  Being  destitute  of  weapons,  they  let  them- 
selves down  by  the  running  rigging,  in  hopes  of  getting  between  decks.  One  fell  in  the 
attempt,  and  was  instantly  despatched ;  another  received  a  death  blow  in  the  back  as  he 
was  descending ;  a  third,  Stephen  Weekes,  the  armorer,  was  mortally  wounded  as  he 
was^etting  down  the  hatchway. 

**  The  remaining  four  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  cabin,  where  they  found  Mr. 
Lewis,  still  alive,  though  mortally  wounded.  Barricading  the  cabin  door,  they  broke 
holes  through  the  conipanionwav,  and,  with  the  muskets  and  ammunition  which  were 
at  hand,  opened  a  brisk  fire  whico  soon  cleared  the  deck. 

"Thus  far  the  Indian  interpreter,  from  whom  these  particulars  are  derived,  had  been 
an  eve-witness  of  the  deadly  conflict.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  it,  and  had  been  spared 
by  the  natives  as  being  of  their  race.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment  he  took  refuge 
with  the  rest  in  the  canoes.  The  survivors  of  the  crew  now  salUed  forth,  and  discharged 
some  of  the  deck  guns,  which  did  great  execution  among  the  canoes,  and  drove  all  the 
savai;es  to  shore. 

"  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  one  ventured  to  put  ofi"  to  the  ship,  deterred  by  the 
eflfects  of  the  fire-arms.    The  night  passed  away  without  any  further  attempt  on  the 

Eart  of  the  natives.  When  the  day  dawned,  the  Tonquin  still  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
er  sails  all  loose  and  flapping  in  the  wind,  and  no  one  apparently  on  board  of  her.  Af- 
ter a  time,  some  of  the  canoe.s  ventured  forth  to  reconnoitre,  taking  with  them  the 
interpreter.  They  paddled  about  her.  keeping  cautiously  at  a  distance,  but  mwing 
more  and  more  emboldened  at  seeing  her  quiet  and  lifeless.  One  man  at  length  matte 
bis  appearance  on  the  deck,  and  was  recognised  by  the  interpreter  as  Mr.  Lewis.  He 
made  friendly  signs,  and  invited  them  on  ooard.  It  was  long  before  they  ventured  to. 
comply.  Those  who  mounted  the  deck  met  with  no  opposition  ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
on  board ;  for  Mr.  Lewis,  after  invitincr  them,  had  disappeared.  Other  canoes  now 
pressed  forward  to  board  the  prize;  the  decks  were  soon  crowded,  and  the  sides  covered 
with  clambering  savages,  all  intent  on  plunder.  In  the  midst  of  their  eagerness  and 
exultation,  the  ship  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Arms,  legs,  and  mutilated 
bodies  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  dreadful  havoc  was  made  in  the  surrounding  canoea. 
The  interpreter  was  in  the  main  chains  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and  was  thrown 
unhurt  into  the  water,  where  be  succeeded  in  getting  into  one  of  the  canoes.  According 
to  his  statement,  the  bay  presented  an  awfiil  spectacle  after  the  catastrophe.  The  ship 
had  disappeared,  but  the  bay  was  covered  with  fragments  of  the  wreck,  with  shattered 
canoes,  and  Indians  swimming  for  their  lives,  or  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death; 
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while  those  who  had  escaped  the  danger  remained  aghast  and  stupified,  or  made  with 
frantic  panic  for  the  shore.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  savages  were  clcstroyed  by  the  ex- 
plosion, many  more  were  shockingly  mutilated,  and  for  days  afterward  the  limbs  and 
Dooies  of  the  slain  were  thrown  upon  the  beach. 

*•  The  inhabitants  of  Neweeiee  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation  at  this  as^ 
founding  calamity,  which  had  burst  upon  them  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph.  The 
warriors  sat  mute  and  mournful,  while  the  women  filled  the  air  with  loud  lamentationa. 
Their  weeping  and  wailing,  however,  was  suddenly  changed  into  yells  of  fury  at  the 
sight  of  four  unfortunate  white  men,  brought  captive  into  the  village.  They  had  been 
driven  on  shore  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  taken  at  some  distance  along  the  coast. 

"  The  interpreter  was  permitted  to  converse  with  them.  They  proved  to  be  the  four 
brave  fellows  who  bad  made  such  desperate  defence  from  the  cabin.  The  interpreter 
gathered  ttom.  them  some  of  the  particulars  already  related.  Th^  told  bim  further, 
that,  after  they  had  beaten  off  the  enemy,  and  cleared  the  ship,  Lewis  advised  them 
that  they  should  slip  the  cable  and  endeavor  to  get  to  sea.  They  declined  to  take  his 
advice,  alleging  that  the  wind  set  too  strongly  into  the  bay,  and  would  drive  them  on 
shore.  They  resolved,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  put  ofi  quietly  in  the  ship's  boat, 
which  they  would  be  able  to  do  unperceived,  and  to  coast  along  back  to  Astoria.    They 

Eut  their  resolution  into  effect ;  but  Lewis  refused  to  accompany  them,  being  disabled  by 
is  wound,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  determined  on  a  terrible  revenge.  On  the  voyag^ 
out,  he  haa  repeatedly  expressed  a  presentiment  that  he  should  die  by  his  own  hands ; 
thinking  it  highly  probable  that  he  should  be  engaged  in  some  contest  with  the  natives, 
and  beine  resolved,  in  case  of  extremity,  to  com  nut  suicide,  rather  than  be  made  a  pri- 
soner. He  now  declared  his  intention  to  remain  on  board  of  the  ship  until  davhght,  to 
decoy  as  many  of  the  savaees  on  board  as  possible,  then  to  set  fire  to  the  powcfo'maea- 
zine,  and  termmate  his  life  by  a  signal  act  of  vengeance.  How  well  he  succeeded  naa 
been  shown.  His  companions  bade  him  a  melancuoly  adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  pre- 
carious expedition.  They  strove  with  might  and  main  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  weather  a  point  of  land,  and  were  at  length  compelled  to  take  shelter  in 
a  small  cove,  where  they  hoped  to  remain  concealed  until  the  wind  should  be  more 
favorable.  Exhausted  bv  fatigue  and  watching,  they  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  in  that 
state  were  surprised  by  tne  savages.  Better  had  it  been  for  those  unfortunate  men  had 
they  remained  with  Lewis  and  shared  his  heroic  death :  as  it  was,  they  perished  in  a 
a  more  painful  and  protracted  manner,  being  sacrificed  by  the  natives  to  tne  manes  of 
their  friends  with  all  tlie  lingering  tortures  of  savaj^  cruelty.  Some  time  after  their 
death,  the  interpreter,  who  had  remained  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large,  effected  his  escape, 
and  brought  the  tragical  tidings  to  Astoria." 

'  Astoria'  is  destined  to  occupy  no  middle  rank  in  the  productions  of  its  author ; 
a  fact  of  which  the  publishers  seem  to  have  been  aware,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the 
creditable  pains  which  they  have  taken  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  a  handsome  and 
durable  dress. 


Trk  Ladibs'  Wbbath  :  A  selection  from  the  Poetic  Writers  of  England  and  America. 
With  Original  Notices  and  Notes.  Prepared  especially  for  YoungLadies.  By  Mrs, 
Sabah  J.  Halb,  Author  of  '  Northwood,'  '  Flora's  Interpreter,'  'Traits  of  American 
Life,'  etc.    One  vol.    pp.  408.    Boston :  Mabsh,  Capbn  and  Lton. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  gave  notice  of  the  coming  appearance 
of  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us :  and  we  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  tha 
favorable  predictions  which  we  ventured  in  relation  to  its  character,  have  in  our 
judgment  been  amply  fulfilled.  Mrs.  Hale  has  given  liberal  selections  from  twelrc 
female  poets  of  England,  and  from  an  equal  number  of  those  of  our  own  country.  These 
selections  are  made  with  fine  taste,  and  with  that  regard  for  useful,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious inculcation,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  all  the  literary  labors  of  the 
author-compiler.  A  short  sketch  of  the  personal  history  of  the  writers,  together  with 
terse  but  judicious  criticisms,  accompany  tlieir  productions.  The  volume  is  in- 
tended for  young  ladies^'  as  a  mirror,'  to  adopt  the  language  of  an  excellent  pre- 
fiice,  <  bright  and  polished,  in  which  they  may  see  reflected  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the 
loveliness  of  the  domestic  affections,  and  the  happiness  of  piety.'  To  the  pure- 
hearted,  or  those  who  would  become  so,  and  to  all  whose  bosoms  are  sometimes  alive 
to  the  chastened  and  refining  influences  of  good  poetry,  we  cordially  commend  the 
*  Ladies'  Wreath.' 
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Pask  THXATmv  —  MiM  Ellen  Trex.  —  The  public  have  al  length  been  gratified,  and 
their  high  hopes  fully  realized.  Miss  Ellen  Tbee  has  satisfied  the  most  judicious, 
that  the  almost  unqualified  admiration  which  the  English  public  have  bestowed  upon 
her,  has  not  exceeded  her  fair  deserts.  No  one  will  expect  to  find  in  Miss  Tree  those  won- 
derful characteristics  which  hallow  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  none  will  look  at  her 
and  expect  an  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  tragedy,  such  as  that  which  placed  the  great 
English  Melpomene  immeasurably  beyond  rivalry;  yet  can  aU  say  of  her,  and  with  equal 
jastice,  what  was  so  truly  said  of  Mrs.  Siddons :  *  The  spectator  weeps  when  she  vireeps, 
smiles  when  she  smiles,  and  each  emotion  of  her  heart  becomes  in  turn  his  owq.' 

Perhaps  the  great  feature  in  Miss  Tree's  acting  is  delicacy.  A  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment is  perceptible  in  all  she  docs.  There  is  nothing  to  astonisii,  but  every  thing  to 
admire,  and  grow  pleased  with  — every  thing  to  increase  our  delight,  the  longer  we  con- 
template, or  the  closer  we  scrutinize.  Her  acting,  like  Macready's,  evinces  great  study 
by  its  absolute  perfection  —  not  by  its  measured  mannerisms.  Like  Macready,  againi 
she  is  always  sure  —  she  can  be  always  depended  upon  —  is  at  all  times  excellent;  and 
unlike  Keen,  neither  surprisingly  great,  nor  indifferently  tame.  Another  grcAt  charm  ia 
Miss  Tree's  impersonations,  is  their  natural  truth.  They  are  in  fact,  for  the  time  being, 
the  very  realities  which  they  are  intended  to  represent.  No  one  can  look  upon  Miss 
Tree's  representations,  without  being  struck  with  admiration  at  the  perfect  reliance 
which  she  seems  to  place  upon  the  complete  power  of  the  natural  expression  of  the  sen- 
timent over  her  audience,  and  at  the  utter  contempt  for  every  thing  like  clap- trap,  or  any 
one  of  the  miserable  resources  of  petty  minds,  to  produce  an  effect  upon  her  hearers. 
Her  acting  is  in  its  character  like  an  unrufiSed  stream,  beautiful  in  its  repose;  but  aa 
suiely  and  as  naturally  as  the  same  water  is  disturbed  and  agitated  by  the  storm,  so  is 
the  serenity  of  her  feelings  acted  upon  and  ruffled  by  the  storm  of  passion  which  de- 
scends upon  it.  We  have  seen  those  who  upon  the  stage  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
ferment  and  agitation.  Like  a  brawling  brook,  they  were  always  firetting  —  making 
mora  noise  than  the  majestic  river,  which,  in  its  silent  course,  moves  on  in  its  resistleta 
power.  There  is  no  such  harshness  in  Miss  Tree  —  no  abruptness  —  none  of  that 
habitual  starting  and  tragedy-trick,  which  so  often  mar  the  beauty  of  the  best-drawn 
characters.  There  is  more  of  the  voman  about  Miss  Tree — if  we  can  be  understood 
by  this  expression  —  than  in  any  other  actress  we  have  ever  seen ;  a  particularly  femi- 
nine grace  in  her  character,  which  does  not  leave  her,  even  when  she  appears  in  male 
attire,  or  in  a  character  which  ia  really  meant  to  be  masculine.  And  who  is  there  that 
will  not  admire  her  the  more  for  possessing  at  all  times  the  true  grace  of  her  sex  1  For 
ourselves,  we  must  say,  that  we  never  afi*ected  a  lady  in  pantaloons,  on  or  off  the  stage  — 
literally  or  morally  —  until  Ellen  Tree,  in  a  male  character,  destroyed  our  scruples.  Bui 
with  all  this  delicacy,  let  it  not  be  understood  that  our  actress  is  tame.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  of  none  whose  expressions  of  hate,  anguish,  fear,  despair,  anger,  or  any  of  the 
stronger  passions,  are  more  natural,  or  irresistibly  powerful.  Leaving  out  altogether 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  those  characters  of  mighty  compass,  which  none  but  a  Skidona 
•far  dki  or  could  represent,  and  we  have  in  Miss  Ellen  Tree  all  that  the  moat  acrupo- 
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lous  can  desire,  to  make  up  the  composition  of  a  great  actress.  In  short,  to  parodize  the 
words  and  not  the  sense  of  Shakspeare  :  *  This  Tree  hath  robbed  many  trees  of  thei  • 
several  additions.  She  is  graceful  as  the  poplar,  majestic  as  the  oak,  malancholy  as  the 
willow,  profuse  in  beauty  as  the  magnolia,  tender  as  the  orange,  delicate  yet  eoduring 
as  the  locust.  Like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  an  evergreen,  redolent  of  sweets,  whose 
sacred  oil,  when  used  to  preserve  from  decay  the  books  of  the  fathers  was  but  a  type  of 
that  intellectual  essence,  wherewith  she  embalms  the  thoughts  and  inspirations  of 
genius  in  our  memories  for  ever.'  c 


Editobs'  Drawer.  —  We  resume,  and  conclude  for  the  present,  our  examination  of 
the  brief  articles  appropriate  to  this  department.  Similar  papers,  now  in  hand,  will  be 
discussed  in  a  futiure  number. 

The  following  reply  to  the  queries  of  '  D.,'  in  the  Knickerbocker  for  December,  it 
timely,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  well  reasoned  and  conclusive : 

To  the  Editor*  of  the  Knickerbocker : 

Gentlemen  :  A  sensible  correspondent  of  yours,  over  the  simiature  of  '  D.,'  proposes 
an  attempt  at  an  exposition  of  the  following  passage  of  Locked  Essay ;  and  as  I  deem 
that  quotation  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  writing  in  that  great  work  of  genius,  I 
hasten  to  furnish  him  with  my  interpretation  of  it.    Locke  says : 

'  Reason  is  natural  revelation,  whereby  the  eternal  Father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  ktiowledfs 
commuaicatea  to  maukiud  that  portion  of  Truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  their  nataral 
faculties.  Revelation  ii*  natural  reason,  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries,  communicated  by  God 
immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of  by  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  frives  that  they  coma 
from  God.  So  that  he  who  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  lif  bt  of 
both,  and  does  much  the  same,  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to  put  out  bis  eyes,  the  better  to 
receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope.* 

This  statement  contains  a  just  and  profound  view  of  the  object  of  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  of  the  office  to  be  performed  by  reason  in  the  examination  of  its  creden- 
tials. The  obscurity  in  the  language  of  Locke,  to  which  your  correspondent  refers, 
arises  out  of  the  difference  between  tne  ordinary  meaning  oi  the  term  revelation,  ana 
that  technical  import  which  is  given  it  in  theological  treatises.  Revelation  is  either  na^ 
tural  or  supernatural  In  the  first  sense  we  use  this  word  when  we  say,  that  as  soon  as 
day-light  api^ared,  our  dangerous  condition  was  clearly  revealed  to  us,  or  such  a  person 
revealed  all  the  facts  which  were  confided  to  him,  under  an  iiyunction  ot  secrecy.  Su- 
pernatural revelation,  implies  a  miraculous  communication  of  truth  to  manCind,  by 
immediate  inspiration  of  God.  In  the  first  of  these  meanings,  therefore,  rcasoii  is  very 
aptly  said  by  Locke,  to  be  natural  revelation,  since  all  the  truths  at  which  we  arrive 
tnrough  its  mstrumentality,  must  come  to  us  mtdiaUly^  though  not  imnudiately^  from 
the  great  Father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  wisdom.  May  not  the  magnificent  scene 
presented  to  us  in  the  external  world,  be  said  to  be  revealed  to  us  by  G<^,  through  the 
action  of  the  eye,  or  external  organs  of  vision?  So  reason  may  be  regaided  as  the 
internal  organ  of  vision,  or  nien^  eye«  which  discloses  to  us  the  impalpable  world  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Again :  Revelation  is  natural  reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communi- 
cated by  Ood  immediately,  whkh  reason  vouches  the  truth  of  by  the  t^timony  and 
proofs  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God.  That  is,  revelation  in  its  technical  import,  is 
an  enlargement  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated 
immediately  or  supernaturally  by  God.  And  as  we  sav,  that  a  man  may  have  a  narrow 
or  enlarged  reason  or  understanding,  accordiiig  to  his  degree  of  information,  so  by  these 
communications  from  heaven,  and  under  this  supernatural  dispensation,  tne  reason  or 
knowledge  of  mankind  may  be  said  to  be  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries.  Or 
what  is  equivalent  to  this  statement,  a  state  of  revelation,  as  contradistinguished  from 
a  mere  state  of  natural  reason,  is  that  in  which  the  reason  or  knowledge  subsisting  in  the 
world  is  enlarged  by  revelations  fironi  heaven.  Locke  means  to  affirm,  that  all  the 
truths  to  which  the  human  mind  can  attain  by  the  exercise  o(  its  native  faculties^  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  natural  revelation,  made  to  us  by  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
inasmuch  as  he  bestows  the  powers  which  enable  us  to  attain  them,  but  where  our  know- 
ledge ceases,  or  when  we  amvc  at  the  boundaries  which  arc  prescribed  to  our  researches^ 
thore  revelation  approaches,  and  opens  new  fields  of  knowledge. 
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But  farther :  When  revelations  to  us  are  announced,  upon  what  grounds  are  we  to 
receive  them  as  genuine  communications  from  heaven  7  It  would  not  do  to  give  credit 
to  every  person  making  pretensions  to  divine  illumination,  or  we  mi^ht  have  become 
the  dupes  of  every  impostor,  from  Simon  Magus  to  the  infamous  Matthias.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  guard  against  endless  impositions,  unless  revelations  be  considered  as  appeals 
to  our  reason  ana  understandings,  which,  in  the  language  of  Locke,  are  to  become 
'  vouchers  for  their  truth  from  the  testimony  and  proofs  which  are  given  that  they  come 
from  God?'  If  reason  is  not  made  the  umpire  which  is  to  decide  the  authenticity  of  a 
revelation,  we  should  open  a  door  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  most  atrocious  impos- 
turea.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  this  appeal  to  reason,  that  she  must  necessarily 
abuse  her  powers.  It  will  be  her  province  to  discriminate  the  cases,  in  which  the  triitha 
revealed  are  within  or  above  her  comprehension,  from  their  very  nature,  and  yet  sustained 
by  adequate  proo^  from  those  which  are  to  be  repudiated,  as  contradictory  to  her  clearest 
dictates. 

From  this  explanation,  I  think,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of 
Locke's  conclusion,  *  so  that  he  who  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation, 
putaout  the  light  of  both,  and  does  much  the  same  as  if  he  would  persuade  a  man  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  the  belter  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  tebscope.' 
Could  a  more  apt  and  beautiful  illustration  be  invented  by  human  genius?  i  recom- 
mend it  to  the  especial  consideration  of  all  those  divines  in  our  country,  who  seem  to 
imagine  that  they  are  exalting  the  honors  of  revelation,  when  they  are  disparaging 
the  pretensions  of  human  reason,  and  making  it  as  blind  as  a  bat  in  matters  of  relision, 
when  in  the  investigations  of  science,  it  can  weigh  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  nilla 
in  a  balance,  subject  the  laws  of  nature  to  its  dominion,  and  even  scan  the  heavena. 
Rightreason  will  a!  ways  be  the  hand-maid  to  true  religion,  and  the  enlightened  clei^yman 
wul  never  entertain  any  apprehensions  about  the  progress  of  sound  science.  If  the  Bible 
be  the  word  of  God,  it  can  never  be  found  in  contrariety  to  the  volume  of  his  works. 
Originating  in  the  same  unerring  wisdom,  they  must  be  found  in  harmony,  if  rightly 
interpreteoT  He  who  would  destroy  reason,  therefore,  to  make  way  for  revelation, 
puts  out  the  light  of  both,  because  reason  is  the  inward  eye,  which  not  only  discerns 
all  natural  and  moral  truth,  but  is  the  only  oi^n  that  enables  us  to  perceive  those  remote 
truths  which  are  disclosed  to  it  by  the  light  of  revelation.  Revelation  may  become  to 
it  the  telescope,  by  whose  aid  only  it  can  bring  those  truths,  like  invisible  stars,  within 
ita  sphere  oi  vision  ;  but  it  can  no  more  supersede  its  functions  in  the  apprehension  of 
those  truths,  than  the  use  of  that  optical  instrument  can  preclude  the  neceasity  of  the 
natural  organ,  in  the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  aptitude  and  beauty  of 
this  illustration  may  be  still  farther  exhibited,  by  extending  the  points  of  analogy.  Sup- 
pose the  remote  star  which  we  desire  to  descry,  to  represent  a  future  state  of  existence  after 
death.  Revelation  may  be  symbolized  by  the  telescope,  which  enables  us  to  discern  it. 
Now,  as,  after  we  have  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  the  heavenly  orb,  through  our  optical 
glasses,  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  deny  its  existence  because  it  could  not  he  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye,  or  because  its  properties,  as  disclosed  to  us,  are  incompatible 
with  those  conceptions  which  we  have  previously  formed  of  those  planets,  that  come 
within  the  reach  of  more  minute  scrutiny,  so  also,  it  is  equally  irrational,  to  repudiate  the 
doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  when  clearly  revealed,  because  we  can  attain  but 
indistinct  and  inadequate  ideas  of  the  mode  of  its  existence,  and  the  offices  it  will  per- 
form in  that  future  condition.  It  is  enough  that  we  can  discern  the  remote  star,  through 
the  aid  of  the  telescope,  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  the  certainty  of  its  existence  in  the 
regions  of  space.  It  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  soul's  immortahty,  that  it  is  clearly 
disclosed  to  us  in  an  authentic  revelation. 

Nor,  finally,  does  this  view  of  the  subject  supersede  the  exercise  of  Christian  faith. 
It  only  strips  it  of  the  characteristica  of  a  blind  creduUty,  and  communicates  to  it  the 
properties  of  a  rational  belief.  Christian  faith  is  a  hvely  and  operative  conviction  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity ;  and  surely  this  is  a  plant  which  will  as  readily  spring  up, 
grow,  and  floiuish  in  the  soil  of  reason,  and,  I  will  say,  too,  of  sound  science,  as  in  the 
rank  and  uncultured  ground  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Nay,  it  becomes  a  more 
wholesome  and  productive  tree,  in  proportion  as  the  mould  from  which  it  grows  ia  bet- 
ter formed  by  nature,  and  cultured  oy  art  and  learning.  p.  a. 


*  JuNiirs,  Ja.,*  in  a  private  note,  *  is  of  opinion  that,  by  giving  place  to  a  communici- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Fbeoerick  Beasu:v,  to  which  Junius,  Jr.  replied,  and  by  also  giving 
the  reverend  gentleman  the  last  opportunity  —  that  ia,  the  opening  and  closing  speech  — 
the  editors  have  dealt  imfairiy  by  the  parties.  If  they  also  think  so,'  he  adds,  *they 
win  please  give  place  to  a  reply  to  the  article  in  question,  contained  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker.'  The  request  is  but  a  just  one,  and  we  cheerfully  comply 
with  the  ¥nsheB  of  our  correspondent.    Since,  however,  the  matter  mno  atands  predaely 
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as  we  supposed  it  to  remain  when  we  expressed  a  similar  decision,  on  a  former  occasion, 
we  would  repeat  that,  so  far  as  this  Magasine  is  concerned,  the  further  discussion  of 
this  subject  in  its  pages  must  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 

Dbar  Sir  :  I  have  no  wish  to  knock  down  your  argument,  and  place  mine  on  its 
top;  by  my  '  superior  skill.'  1  merely  wish  to  clear  away  the  rubbisn  of  error,  being 
satisfied  that  truth  will,  in  all  such  cases,  be  found  on  the  top.  I  have,  therefore,  ex- 
pressed freely  my  sense  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  shall  be  equally  rejoiced,  which 
ever  side  may  prevail,  so  that  truth  be  triumphant. 

The  nature  of  your  argument  against  Hume,  I  think  I  fully  comprehend.  It  is  built 
on  an  attempt  to  show,  that  as  human  testimony  in  some  cases  amounts  to  sertainty, 
it  therefore  *  does  not  always  rest  on  a  variable  experience.'  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  beine  sometimes  true,  and 
sometimes  false,  constitutes  its  variableness.  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  it  always  has 
been  variable  :  I  know  that  this  is  the  character  of  testimony  in  the  present  day,  and 
until  it  becomes  uniformly  true,  or  uniformly  false,  it  will  always  continue  to  be  varia- 
ble. Not  so  with  our  experience  of  the  laws  or  modes  of  nature :  these  are  uniform, 
constaiuly  pursuing  the  same  course  of  causes  and  effects. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  your  attempt  to  prove  that  testimony  U  sometimes  uniformly 
true^  is  a  kind  of  special  pleading  entirelv  one  side  from  Mr.  Hurnc's  argument 

I:^  as  you  observe,  miracles  are  the  only  evidence  which  should  produce  conviction  of 
supernatural  communications,  or  are  the  only  authentic  credentials  of  a  divine  mission, 
(and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  reasonable  that  it  should  require  the  exhilHtion  of  a 
miracle  to  produce  belief  in  so  strange  an  event,)  then  it  follows  that  we  have  no  means 
in  our  reacD  to  produce  such  conviction,  for  we  are  entirely  without  miracles,  and  art 
under  the  necessity  of  being  satisfied  with  human  testimony. 

Let  me  put  this  in  a  more  condensed  position.  You  say  :.'  By  mirades  alone  can  any 
one  who  makes  pretensions  to  supernatural  communication  expect  to  produce  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  others.'  But  we  are  without  miracles,  therefore  those  making  such  pre- 
tensions ought  not  to  expect  to  produce  conviction. 

Again :  *  Miracles  are  the  only  authentic  credentials  of  a  divine  mission.*  But  those 
pretending  to  such  mission  have  shown  us  no  miracles,  therefore  their  credentials  are 
wanting. 

You  put  into  the  mouth  of  your  opponents  such  a  syllogism  as  this:  'Testimony  is 
sometimes  doubtful  and  deceptive  :  that  which  is  sometimes  deceptive  must  always  be 
so ;  therefore  testimony  is  always  deceptive.'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  in  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  the  strength  of  Sampson,  to  knock  down  this  argument  of  strew. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  idea  of  Hume ;  that  testimmiy  is  sometimes 
doubtful  and  deceptive ;  it  cannot  therefore  furnish  as  strong  proof  as  the  laws  qfnaturt, 
which  experience  nas  proved  to  be  uniform. 

Allow  me  to  quote  another  of  your  arguments,  in  which  you  appear  to  reason  on  the 
right  side.  *  It  is  clear  that  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  natures  we  can 
neither  attain  to  intuitive  or  demonstrative  certainty.  If  we  could  do  this,  the  af&ir 
would  be  summarily  settled,  and  no  room  left  for  doubt.  We  should  then  be  as  sure 
that  a  dead  man  could  or  could  not  be  raised,  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.'  Are  then  the  alleged  miracles,  events  *  conformable  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  nature,'  but  of  which  we  are  uncertain?  If  so,  they  are  not 
miracles.  Hume  defines  a  miracle  to  be  *  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Gleig, 
Buck,  Brown,  and  others,  as  well  as  yourself^  define  it  in  the  same  manner.  It  appears, 
from  your  reasoning  alone,  that  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature  are  so  certain,  that 
if  we  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them,  we  could  depend  on  their  operations  with 
the  same  certainty  that  the  three  angles,  etc  But  a  miracle  is  an  alleged  violation  or 
inversion  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  nature,  therefore  it  is  as  certain  that  a  miracle 
never  occurred  *  as  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  rijzht  angles.' 

The  earthquake  at  Lisbon  was  an  unusual,  though  a  natural  event :  it  gives  therefore 
no  suspicion  of  the  certainty  of  the  operation  of '  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature,'  and 
can  furnish  no  argument  in  favor  of^  miracles,  which  are  events  contrary  to  nature. 

You  have  aeain  instanced  courts  of  justice,  but  as  you  still  omit  to  name  a  trial  in 
which  a  miracle  would  be  involved,  allow  me  to  suppose  a  case  which  a  uniform  experi- 
ence of  the  laws  of  nature  would  render  obvious.  Would  a  jury  render  a  verdict  for 
damages,  however  strong  the  testimony,  if  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  value 
of  a  horse  and  cart,  upon  the  ground  tnat  the  trespasser  had  swallowed  them  7  You 
may  perhaps  think  that  I  am  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  with  levity.  It  is  not  so.  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  an  instance  which  should  be  at  once  obvious  and  serious.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  air  of  comic  absurdity  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  proposition. 
Indeed  I  have  very  little  doubt,  that  if  you  would  endeavor  to  rid  youreelf  of  your  pre- 
conceived opinions,  and  would  look  at  miracles,  with  the  evidence  only  by  which  tney 
are  backed  and  opposed,  free  from  the  prejudice  of  education,  and  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar belief^  even  you  would  soon  begin  to  smile  at  your  own  credulity. 
Tour  long  and  eloquent  pleading  to  bolster  up  teftimony,  and  to  render  experience  of 
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the  laws  of  nature  doubtful,  would  perhaps  persuade,  if  reason  and  common  sense  were 
not  necessary  to  discover  truth.  '  But  truth,'  says  the  learned  Hosack,  '  should  attract 
by  her  simplicity  as  well  as  beauty.  Where  you  discern  much  paint  and  artifice,  beware 
of  your  embraces.' 

I  have  read  many  replies,  but  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  of  Mr.  Hume. 
It  is  one  of  those  arguments  which  stand  in  their  simplicity  and  unmovable  truth,  like 
granite  peaks,  around  which  the  ever-shifting  alluvium  of  theology  may  change  its  forms 
and  positions,  but  without  being  able  to  cover  or  destroy  them. 

For  your  food  wishes  and  cow-tesy,  allow  me  to  return  my  hearty  thanks,  and  to  sub- 
scribe myself  your  sincere  friend  and  servant, 

Junius  Jb. 


What  a  hold  has  Napolson  Bonapartb  upon  the  imagination  ^  not  to  say  s]rm- 
pathy  —  of  mankind  I  It  has  been  said  of  his  followers,  that  they  borrowed  a  splendor 
from  the  sun  of  the  world,  which  vanished  with  its  source.  This  may  be  tme :  but  his 
was  not  that  sunset 


'whose  glory,  while  we  tiow, 

b  lo6t  to  earth,  and  all  around  is  blue.* 

There  is  a  gorgeous  twilight,  even  yet,  about  the  track  of  the  long-descended  orb. 
How  much  has  been  written,  and  how  much  continues  to  be  written,  of  the  great  con- 
queror !  He  is  a  live-long  theme.  The  following  is  one  of  Jive  articles  of  verse  now 
before  us,  on  the  same  general  topic : 

LAMENT  OF  AN  AUSTERLITZ  VETERAN. 

Mr  glance  was  not  fearfully  dim. 

Nor  the  hair  on  my  temples  all  hoary. 
When,  guided  through  danger  by  him, 

I  came  from  the  fight  red  with  glory : 
Old  budges  of  Valor  recall 
The  Hero  that  sleeps  far  from  Ganl. 

When  I  think  of  that  isle  in  the  brine. 

Where  his  cold  shrouded  relics  are  lying  — 
Where  winds  with  rough  surges  combine, 

And  his  dirge  are  eternally  sighing. 
Tears,  tears,  like  the  rain,  warmly  fall 
For  the  Hero  that  sleeps  far  from  GauL 

In  dream*  of  the  night  I  behold 
His  legions  to  batUe  advancing, 
■  While  conquering  eagles  unfold 

Bright  wings  o*er  his  cavalry  prancing. 
And  again  I  rejoice  in  the  call 
Of  thy  world- waking  trumpet,  oh  GanH 

Once  more  on  my  withering  cheek 

The  storm  of  the  Switzer  is  blowing. 
And  the  vulture  of  War  whets  bis  beak. 

Where  the  sands  of  the  desert  ara  gknrinf  — 
And  our  chief,  in  the  Mameluke  tall. 
Sees  a  foe  not  unworthy  of  GauL 

Again  the  red  war-eagle  bnilda 

Hia  perch  in  the  tottering  Kremlin, 
And  the  sunbeam  of  Austerlitz  gilds 

The  field  with  artillery  trembling  — 
But  Morning  robn  Night  ofher  pall. 
And  I  mourn  the  lost  Hero  of  GauL 

I  was  Btcdfast  to  suffering  France, 
When  the  wild  winds  of  Faction  blew  on  her. 

And  Hate  shook  the  murderous  lance. 
And  he  gave  me  this  bright  cross  of  Honor. 

These  scars,  won  at  Lodi,  recall 

The  Hero  that  sleeps  far  from  GauL 
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Could  I  but  hare  stood  by  his  bed 
Whaa  hit  soul  from  the  fetter  thatbonnd  Um 

To  mU  with  mad  elemeoto  fled, 

That  loof  had  been  warring  around  him,  * 

One  heart  would  have  burnt,  as  the  pall 

Was  flung  o'er  the  Hero  of  GauL 

O,  would  that  you  Seine  near  hia  tomb 

Could  wander,  bis  requiem  swelling. 
And  the  suufhine  of  France  could  illume 

The  cold,  earthen  roof  of  his  dwelling : 
That  the  tears  of  Remembrance  could  fvll 
On  the  grave  uf  thy  Hero,  oh  Gaul ! 

Repining  is  rain !    Near  the  place 

Where  be  moulders,  the  willow  is  trailing. 
And  Ocean  the  rock -guarded  base 

Of  the  desolate  isle  is  assailing ; 
The  storm-cloud  alone  weeps  the  fldl 
Of  the  Hero  that  sleeps  far  Arom  Gaul. 

October^  19, 1836.  w.  r.  c.  a. 


Herb  is  a  touch  of  '  these  times,'  which  will  serve  tordieve  the  more  solid  dishes  hers 
served  up,  as  it  were  at  a  side  table.  The  writer  is  far  better  off,  with  his  cheeriiil  spirit 
and  humor,  than  many  a  rich  man,  who,  although  having  great  possessions,  is  yet  labor- 
ing to  reach  a  certain  satisfactory  point  in  wealth,  but  finds  that  boundary  a  '  financial 
horizon,  that  recedes  as  he  advances.' 

THE      TIMES. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  The  times  are  stranfi;ely  out  of  joint  The  dislocation  occurred 
somewhere  about  two  years  since ;  and  although  we  have  a  superabundance  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  no  relief  has  yet  been  afforded  to  the  patient.  Some  recommend 
one  thinff,  and  some  another :  but  instead  of  putting  the  unfortunate  subject  on  the 
mending  tiand,  the  treatment  has  but  increased  the  malady,  and  our  ears  are  now  con- 
tinually assailed  with  the  unpleasant  music  of  ill-suppressed  sighs  and  open  groans. 

In  the  mercantile  world,  there  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  paper  money,  once  very  abundant,  is  now  so  scarce,  that  only  a  privileged  lew 
can  obtain  even  a  glimpse  at  a  five-dollar  note,  to  say  nothing  of  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
own  one.  It  is  so  long  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  genuine  bank-note,  that  I 
have  almost  forgotten  now  they  look.  A  friend  of  mine  has  one  in  his  possession,  and 
has  promised  to  show  it  to  me.  I  have  in  ray  drawer,  several  counterfeit  bills,  which  I 
prize  as  highly  as  one  doe>  the  portrait  of  a  deported  friend,  whom  he  may  never  look 
upon  again.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  re^rding  these  dear  images  —  these  excellent 
copies  of  those  soft  and  flimsy  objects,  with  which  the  innermost  pocket  of  my  wallet 
was  once  so  familiar.  How  delightful  it  is  to  look  upon  those  exquisitely  finished 
miniatures  of  Franklin  and  Washmgton,  which  adorn  the  ends  of  the  little  creatures! 
and  how  I  love  to  contemplate  Martius  Curtius  leaping  into  the  yawning  giiL^  or  that 
half-dressed  female  who  sits  so  gracefully  upon  a  rocI^  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  her 
hand,  while  a  pretty  merchant  ship  is  sailing  plump  against  her  back  1  And  oh  I  bow 
many  tears  have  I  shi^,  while  reading  the  glorious  promise  so  beautifully  recorded 
thereon,  in  German  text,  and  other  kinds  of  letters,  that  if  the  bearer  would  come  imto 
the  President,  he  should  receive  one,  two,  ten,  or  a  hundred  dollars,  as  the  case  might 
be.  It  forcibly  reminds  me  of  by-gone  days,  when  the  times  were  so  prosperous  that 
I  often  had  it  in  my  power  to  walk  with  a  bold  front  to  the  paying  teller  of  a  bank,  and 
demand  five  silver  dollars  in  exchange  for  a  bill.  Now,  alas!  I  am  crest-fallen.  I  can 
no  longer  run  the  banks,  nor  look  a  director  in  the  facet,  and  say  I  ask  no  favors.  My 
bank-^>ok  has  lain  undisturbed  on  my  shelf  for  the  last  six  months.  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion, during  the  whole  of  that  period,  to  deposit  a  single  dollar.  My  pocket-wallet 
has  been  so  long  without  its  natural  food,  that  it  looks  like  a  beggar  in  a  famine,  so 
lank,  wrinkled,  and  altogether  worthless,  does  it  appear.  Once  it  was  as  portly  as  an 
alderman  after  the  annual  dinner;  and  when  distended  with  V's  and  X's  to  its  utmost 
capaciw,  it  was  indeed  a  circumstance  in  my  pocket,  worth  noticing.  But  now  it  lies 
like  a  nimsy  rag  among  my  keys,  knife,  ana  tooth-pick,  and  has  not  been  opened  since 
the  first  day  of  August,  when  I  made  the  third  and  last  thorough  search  into  itn  empty 


♦  'The  5th  of  May  came  smid  wind  and  rain.    Napoleon*s  passing  spirit  was  deliriously  engaged 
in  a  strife  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  elements  around.' — Scott. 
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,  thinking  that  possibly  there  mieht  be  a  stray  bill  which,  in  my  better  days, 

had  been  unintentionally  separated  from  the  others,  ana  overlooked.  Fruitless  search ! 
Vain  scrutiny !  All  the  pockets  and  folds  had  long  since  been  divested  of  every  thing 
like  money,  and  nothing  remained  save  a  strip  of  soiled  paper,  cut  from  the  Star,  con- 
taining an  advertisement  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  loan  on  bond  and  mortgage. 
Bv  the  way,  I  had  made  a  bold  push  for  that  money,  and  should  doubtless  have  obtam- 
ea  '\\  but  for  the  want  of  real  estate  to  offer  as  security.  The  individual  rather  declined 
loaning  on  my  personal  credit,  although  I  showed  him  a  good  character,  which  I  had 
obtained  from  a  distinguished  phrenologist,  and  declared,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  would 
one  day  return  the  whole  amount,  with  lawful  interest  thereon.  Observing,  as  I  thought, 
that  he  hesitated,  my  pride  would  not  suffer  me  to  urge  the  matter. 

These  changes  in  the  times  have  a  wonderful  influence,  not  only  over  the  inward 
but  the  outwajd  man.  Whenever  you  see  a  mercantile  gentleman  getting  into  flesh, 
and  carry  a  smirk  upon  his  countenance  as  he  trips  along  the  street,  scarcely  recogni- 
■ng  his  best  and  most  intimate  friends,  depend  upon  it  he  is  not  only  doing  a  prosperous 
bosmess,  but  is  extremely  easy  in  his  finances.  If  he  is  over-fat,  and  unable  to  button 
his  new  coat  without  difficulty,  you  may  rest  assured  that  his  profits  for  the  last  six 
months  have  not  been  less  than  ten  thousand  dollore.  He  has  not  realized  the  tithe  of 
that  sum,  but  he  has  it  on  paper.  When  he  begins  to  diminish,  it  is  the  consequence  of 
having  heard  of  numerous  losses  by  the  failure  of  those  indebted  to  him ;  and  if  he  con- 
tinues to  decrease,  you  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  doing  a  bad  business,  and  not 
accommodated  so  n'eely  at  the  bank  as  formerly.  When  he  is  positively  lean,  and  not 
sufficiently  large,  by  one-third,  to  fill  the  clothes  once  too  small  for  his  dimensions,  his 
friends  begin  to  grow  alarmed,  and  he  is  advised  on  all  hands  to  spend  the  winter  in  St. 
Augustine  or  St.  Croix.  His  lungs  are  affected,  and  his  physicans  prescribe  a  southern 
climate,  as  the  last  resort  How  poorly  do  the  pitying  friends  and  physicians  under- 
stand his  case  I  The  air  of  Wall-street  will  do  him  more  good  than  that  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  sentlemen-shavers  of  that  celebrated  neighhorhood,  are  more  skilful  in 
the  treatment  of  his  malady  than  our  best  physicians,  provided  he  have  such  securitv  as 
will  authorize  a  loan,  as  a  special  favor,  at  four  per  cent,  a  month.  They  can  fill  up 
his  vest,  and  make  him,  in  a  very  few  days,  as  good  as  new.  Yet  these  men  are  not 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  power  thev  possess,  to  cover  the  poor  fellow's  bones  with 
their  natural  quantity  of  flesh  and  blood ;  nor  do  they  know  how  frequently  they  reverse 
the  operation,  and  reduce  a  man  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  measure  of  his  '  muddy  vesture  of  clay.'  They  can  accommo- 
date a  merchant  or  speculator  with  fifty  or  seventy-five  pounds  of  good  solid  flesh,  and 
thev  can  recall  the  loan  at  their  oMm  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  in  spite  of  canvass- 
backs  and  roast  beefl  Their  power  is  almost  despotic,  and  they  are  not  far  behind  the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  in  playincf  the  devil  with  their  subjects.  Nicholas  can  take 
the  hves  of  those  whom  he  commands ;  but  the  Wall-street  despot,  if  he  cannot  consign 
his  subject  to  the  bow-stiing,  has  the  magic  art  of  depriving  him  of  sleep,  of  thrusting 
his  eyes  back  into  their  sockets,  of  taking  the  color  from  his  cheeks,  (and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  of  transferring  it  to  his  nose,)  and  of  making  his  ribs  so  articulate  that  they 
may  be  counted  through  an  overcoat.  Oh  ye  whose  organs  of  conscientiousness  are 
small,  and  your  capitals  large,  and  who,  with  a  political  figure  of  speech,  may  justly  be 
called  private  '  monsters,'  reflect  upon  the  awful  responsibihty  which  rests  upon  you, 
in  consequence  of  possessing  such  enormous  power  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  as  your 
interest  may  dictate  I  Have  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  require  vour  aid,  and 
be  satisfied  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  month,  and  not  over-particular  about  the 
security !  If  you  can  double  your  capitals  in  twelve  months,  btj  content  with  what  mode- 
rate men  would  call  a  living  profit,  and  do  not  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing 
our  establishments,  nor  compel  our  wives  and  daughters  to  forego  their  annual  parties  — 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all !  In  more  prosperous  times,  depend  upon  it  we  will  remember 
the  fiivors  extended  to  us  in  the  davs  of  our  adversity,  and  will  never  be  ungrateful  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  you  took  us  by  the  hand,  and  led  us  safely  over  the  'slough 
of  despond,'  asking  in  return  only  fiill  payment  for  the  temporary  bridge  you  elected 
for  our  convenience. 


A  cOBREspoKDSKT  at  Rochcster,  in  this  state,  has  addressed  us  the  following  note, 
confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  of  this  Magazine,  in  relation  to  the 
authorship  of  '  The  Doctor :' 

GxHTLiiiKir :  By  way  of  addendum  to  the  conclusive  article  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Knickerbocker^  touching  the  authorship  of  '  The  Doctor,'  permit  me  to 
■Uffgest  another  'certain  sign.' 

In  the  chapter  '  concernmg  Love  and  Marriage,  and  Marriage  without  Love,'  (vol.  t 
pp.  221,  222J  the  author  quotes  the  annexed  stanzas  from  '  Zophicl,'  and  adds :  '  So 
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sings  Maria  del  Occidents,  the  most  impassioned  and  most  imaginative  of  all 

poetesses:' 

The  bard  has  sung,  God  nevor  formed  •  fOul 

Without  its  own  peculiar  mate,  to  meet 
Its  wandering  half,  when  ripe  to  crown  the  whole 

Bright  plan  of  blks,  most  heavenly,  most  complete! 

Iliit  thousand  evil  things  there  are  that  bate 

To  look  on  happiness :  these  hurt,  impede, 
And  leagued  with  time,  space,  circumstance,  and  (ktc. 

Keep  kindred  heart  from  heart,  to  pine,  and  pant,  and  bleed. 

ilnd  as  the  dove  to  fair  Palmyra  flying. 

From  where  her  native  founts  of  Antioeh  beam, 
Weary,  exhausted,  longing,  panting,  sighing, 

Lights  sadly  at  the  desert's  bitter  stream, 

So  many  a  soul  o'er  life's  drear  desert  faring. 

Love's  pure,  congenial  spring,  unfound,  unquaffed. 
Suffers,  recoils,  then  thirsty  and  despairing, 

Of  what  it  would,  descends  and  sips  the  nearest  draught. 

The  poetess  whom  Dr.  Southey  styles '  Maria  del  Occidente,'  is  our  fair  country- 
woman, Mas.  Mary  A.  Brooks.  The  first  canto  of  '  Zophiel'  was  published  at  Boston, 
in  1825,  and  met  but  a  cold  reception  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  A  copy  of  the  poem, 
however,  fell  under  the  observation  of  the  Laureate,  who,  learning  tnat  it  haa  beeo 
received  with  indifference  in  this  country,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mrs.  crooks,  desiring  her 
to  publiuh  the  remaining  cantos  in  England,  and  offering  to  superintend  their  introduc- 
tion to  the  British  public.  This  was  not  done ;  and  probably  the  existence  of  *  iSophiel* 
is  known  to  scarce  a  man  in  England,  save  '  the  most  book-ful  of  Laureates.*  To  how 
many  is  it  known  in  the  United  btates  7 

This  circunistanco,  (let  it  go  for  what  it  is  worth,  in  reference  to  the  identity  of  Sonth^ 
and  the  author  of  *The  Doctor,')  is  worthy  of  publication,  for  the  sake  of  keying  aliye 
the  memory  of  his  courtesy.  s. 


The  following  remarks  in  relation  to  the  great  American  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Wsmtkb 
were  accompanied  by  a  printed  article  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  lexicographer,  expo- 
sing numerous  errors  in  Richardson's  Dictionary,  a  work  which  seems  recently  to  have 
received  a  large  amount  of  reverberating  eulogy,  from  the  journals  of  the  day.  For 
this  article,  at  the  late  hour  at  which  it  was  received,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  apace. 
We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity,  however — while  we  yield  all  praise  to  Richardson's 
work,  as  an  invaluable  historical  thesaurus  of  the  language,  and  one  well  calculated  to 
be  useful  to  scholars  —  to  express  our  concurrence  with  the  opinions  of  our  correspond- 
ent —  who,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,  is  neither  Dr.  Webstes  bimaftlf^  nor  one  who 
writes  by  his  dictation,  or  with  his  knowledga 

Tb  the  Editors  qf  the  Knickerbocker  — 

Gentlemen  :  The  great  American  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster  attracts  leas  attention 
and  respect,  at  this  moment,  than  it  will  a  century  hence.  The  public  do  not  frilly  know 
the  sources  of  the  frequent  paltry  and  iUiberal  attacks  upon  tnis  work,  or  they  would 
give  them  less  weight  and  consideration.  The  tribe  of  elementary  book-makers  in  this 
country  is  very  numerous.  They  engross,  indeed,  almost  the  only  profitable  bruich  of 
iiterary  labor.  The  compilers  of  school-dictionaries  spelling-books,  reading-leaeons, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  arrayed  in  a  body  against  the  American  Dictionary,  because,  if  its  piind- 

Eles  prevail,  many  of  their  booKs  will  be  supplanted  by  those  of  Dr.  Webster.  Thepub- 
shers  of  these  heterogeneous  productions,  and  all  who  re-publish  English  dictionaries, 
have  a  common  interest  in  depreciating  the  merits  of  our  American  lexicographer.  A 
little  reflection  will  suggest,  that  these  various  interests  embrace  a  numerous  luwt,  who 
are  strongly  stimulated  by  self-interest,  who  wield  ready  pens,  and  exert  a  controlling 
influence  over  many  periodicals.  They  are  indefatigable  m  their  efforts.  I  have  before 
me  an  examination  of  Dr.  Webster's  publications,  by  one  of  these  spelling-book  makers, 
the  compilation  of  which  must  have  cost  the  labor  of  several  months.  It  fell,  BtUl-born, 
from  the  press ;  for  it  is  disfigured  with  personal  abuse  and  ignorance ;  but  it  seryes  to 
illustrate  the  zeal  and  true  value  of  the  opposition  to  which  I  allude. 

Of  the  seventy  thotisand  words,  defined  in  the  American  Dictionary,  there  may  be 
eome  twenty  or  thirty,  the  derivation  and  orthography  of  which,  by  isolatwn  from  the 
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author's  explanations  and  principles,  can  be  invested  with  the  appearance  of  ridicoloiui 
novelty.  These  few  examples,  paraaed  before  the  pubhc  by  the  oiligence  of  secret  en»- 
inies,  and  not  examined  in  the  spirit  of  generous  criticism,  have,  in  some  measure^  created 
an  unjust  prejudice  against  a  valuable  work.  But  is  this  a  fair  test  by  which  to  try  the 
value  of  the  product  of  twentv  laborious  vears  7  or,  as  it  may  truly  be  said,  of  My  yean^ 
for  that  foil  i)eriod  has  been  devoted  by  the  author  to  the  study  of  the  English  language. 
Is  it  not  an  indication  of  a  habit  of  superficial  judgment,  and  of  superficial  scholarshipw 
in  the  American  pubhc,  that  with  regard  to  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  and  of  confessea 
erudition,  they  mtuI  be  influenced  by  a  distaste  for  some  fourscore  modifications  of  ortho- 
graphy? In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  can  entire  exemption  from  error  be  expected? 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  tnat,  here  and  ^ere,  a  conclusion  may  have  been 
adopted  by 'the  author  which  may  fail  to  satisfy  the  world  1 

The  American  Dictionary  has  been  splendidly  re-published  in  Eneland.  under  the 
supervision  and  by  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  EngUsn  scholars. 
In  that  country,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  been  every  where  spoken  of  with  respect 
and  commendation.  I  confess  I  feel  on  this  subject  some  decree  of  national  pride ;  nor 
can  I  read,  without  pain,  the  flippant  censures  bestowed  by  tnose  who  have  neither  the 
adeauate  learning,  nor  capacity,  upon  a  work,  in  which  the  author  has  embodied  tho 
results  of  a  more  thorougn  ana  laborious  research  into  the  origin  and  philosophy  of  the 
EngUsh  language,  than  was  ever  made  by  any  other  man :  especially  when  I  remember 
that  this  author  is  my  countryman ;  that  he  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  interests  of 
letters ;  that  in  his  early  years,  he  was  the  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklim  Hamilton,  and  Jay ;  and  that  his  anxiety  to  perfect  his  great  work 
inouced  him.  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  in  despite  of  extraordinary  obstacles,  twice  to 
croM  the  Atlantic,  that  he  might  avail  hunself  of  materials  not  to  be  found  in  tnis  coun- 
try. Whenever  I  chance  to  mscover  something  inconsistent  with  my  preconceived  no- 
tionS)  in  the  productions  of  so  learned  and  laborious  a  writer,  I  am  forced  rather  to.dia- 
truat  my  own  aualifications,  than  to  pronounce  a  hasty  condemnation. 

I  am  persuaded  you  will  take  pleasure  in  directing  the  attention  of  ocbolars,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  to  a  work,  of  which,  whatever  be  its  occasional  defects,  our  coun- 
trjrmen  have  reason  to  be  proucL  ^  AMaaicAw 


Salakiks  in  the  American  Navy.  —  We  remarked,  not  long  since,  in  the  original 
eolumns  of  the  Sunday  Morning  News^  a  weekly  journal  of  this  city,  conducted  with 
abihty,  and  possessing  a  wide  circulation,  some  very  just  remarks  upon  the  meagre 
salaries  which  officers  of  all  grades  in  the  United  States'  Navy  receive  for  their  services. 
It  was  well  reasoned,  that  these  were  not  such  as  to  do  justice  to  the  national  character, 
nor  worthy  the  recipients  of  them.  We  have  long  known,  that  midshipmen  in  the 
United  States'  service,  when  not  engaged  in  active  duty  at  sea,  were  insufficiently  re- 
munerated ;  and  it  is  now  apparent,  that  none  of  the  officers  in  our  Navy  are  overpaid. 
It  has  been  a  just  cause  of  complaint  with  the  first-named  class,  that  the  services  of 
their  8tatk>ns  were  not  better  rewarded.  Penuriousness  or  retrenchment  in  such  points, 
is  ill-judged  economy,  and  very  poor  pohcy.  The  effect  of  it  is,  to  lessen  the  reapect 
which  is  due  to  us  fix)m  foreign  nations,  and  to  create  a  spirit  of  discontent,  to  a  greater 
or  leas  degree,  among  those  attached  to  the  service.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Amer- 
can  Congress  will  bestow  early  attention  to  this  important  subject. 


Thx  Plaindealeb.  —  A  weekly  political  newspaper,  of  sixteen  large  octavo  pages, 
entitled  *  Tht  Plaindealtry'  has  recently  appeared  in  this  city.  It  is  under  the  sole  edi- 
torial direction  of  Mr.  William  Leggstt,  late  of  the  Evening  Pottj  of  whose  talents 
few  general  readers  in  the  United  States  are  ignorant.  Judging  fi^m  the  two  numbers 
which  have  been  published,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  whatever  topic  the  Plaindealer  may 
discuss,  its  readers  may  rely  upon  a  manly  and  dignified  independence  of  opinion,  and 
a  style  so  clear  and  forcible  as  to  defy  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation.  The 
literary  departments  of  this  journal  —  reviews  of  new  books,  notices  of  the  Drama,  the 
fine  arts,  etc.,  —  will  be  looked  for  with  an  interest  kindred  to  that  which  the  pohtical 
dia<|uisitions  of  the  editor  are  calculated  to  awaken  and  sustain.  We  wish  TTie  Plain' 
d4(Utr  that  sucoeas  which  we  are  confident  it  will  use  all  honest  means  to  deserra. 
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Mbmoibs  of  Aabon  Burr.  — The  Harpers  have  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  Life 
of  Aaron  Burr,  from  the  pen  of  Mathew  L.  Davis,  Esq..,  a  gentleman  who  was  his 
intimate  associate  for  upward  of  forty  years,  and  whose  materials  were  ample,  both  for 
purposes  of  history,  and  the  excitement  of  interest.  An  extensive  correspondence  with 
females — preserved  with  care  by  the  veteran  rou^  —  was,  however,  very  properly  de- 
stroyed by  his  biographer,  although  such  a  course  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Buit, 
when  hving.  Doubtless  it  were  well  to  preserve  in  history  a  memory  of  the  redeeming 
virtues  of  the  illustrious,  or  rather  notorious,  deceased ;  but  to  gloss  over  the  deeds  which 
have  rendered  his  name  a  reproach,  is  what  we  hope  never  to  see  attempted  by  one  call- 
ing himself  an  American.     In  one  respect,  at  least,  Aaron  Bun  must  be  considered  aa 

having 

<  fallen  into  a  pit  of  ink, 

And  the  wide  sea  hath  drops  too  few 
To  wash  him  clean  agmin.' 

An  admirable  portrait,  from  the  pencil  of  Yasderltn,  engraved  by  Parker,  faces  the 
title-page. 

The  Youno  Disciple.  —  Messrs.  Wiluam  Marshall  and  Company,  Philadelphia^ 
and  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New-York,  have  given  to  the  pubhc  a  volume  of  some 
three  hundred  and  fif^y  pages,  containing  *  The  Young  Disciple,  or  a  Memoir  of  Amzo 
RETTA  R.  Peters,'  a  young  girl  born  in  this  city,  whose  growth  in  piety  and  early  death 
are  made  subservient  to  the  inculcation  of  valuable  religious  lessons.  The  Rev.  John 
A.  Clark,  an  eloquent,  sound,  and  deservedly  popular  clergyman,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
author.  '  The  Young  Disciple'  cannot  fail  to  be  morally  and  religiously  useful,  and  we 
commend  it,  with  pleasure,  to  the  favorable  suffirages  of  the  pubhc. 

The  Family  of  Naiades.  —  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard  have  issued  a 
beautiful  volume,  entitled  *  A  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades,  by  Isaac  Lea,  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,'  etc.  The  work  was  undertaken,  says  the 
author,  purely  with  the  view  and  in  the  hope  of  clearing  away  the  difficulties  which  had 
incumbered  one  of  the  most  interesting  families  of  the  MoUusca.  Tables  are  given  con- 
taining three  hundred  recent  species,  as  admitted,  twenty-two  doubtful,  and  twenty- 
two  fossil  —  in  all,  three  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  volume  evinces  diligent  study  and 
research,  against  many  obstacles.  A  plate  containing  two  dehcately-colored  prints  of 
the  UnU  Spinoaus,  ornaments  the  volume. 

HiBROGLYPHicAL  BiBLE.  —  The  Brothcrs  Harper  have  pubhshed  a  beautiful  volume, 
which  they  entitle  'A  New  Hieroglyphical  Bible;  with  Devotional  Pieces  for  Youth.* 
It  contains  four  hundred  wood-cuts,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  that  they  an 
by  Adams.  A  delightful  task,  and  a  useful,  will  it  be  for  many  a  fond  father  to  read  and 
explain  the  varied  pages  of  this  pretty  book  to  his  delighted  children.  In  addition  to  the 
scripture  passages,  picture-enforced,  each  page  contains  an  appropriate  hymn.  It  is  ere 
this  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  masters  and  misses  in  the  United  States. 

The  New- York  Book.  —  This  volume,  after  the  manner,  in  externals,  of  the  poems 
of  Drake  and  Halleck,  by  the  same  pubhsher,  will  prove  an  appropriate  gift  for  the 
present  season  of  souvenirs  and  friendship-tokens.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  poeti- 
cal writings  of  natives  of  the  state  of  New- York,  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  hitherto 
been  circulated  solely  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  selections  have  been  made 
with  discrimination,  and  the  work  is  tastefully  presented. 

Useful  Annuals  for  Jitveniles.  —  Parents  and  guardians  who  may  wish  to  blend 
useful  instruction  with  entertainment  in  their  selections  for  the  young,  at  this  gift-teem- 
ing season,  will  find  in  '  The  Casket  of  Gems,'  and  the  handsomely-bound  volume  of 
Parley's  Magazine,  both  Uberally  embelhshed  with  wood  engravings,  appropriate  vo- 
lumes for  their  purpose.    Published  by  Charles  S.  Francis,  Broadway. 
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Mr,  Marigold  :  I  am  much  gratified  by  finding  that  you  have 
commenced  a  series  of  disquisitions  upon  the  subject  of  fine  writing, 
and  are  endeavoring  to  awaken  your  readers  to  a  right  apprehension 
of  the  prisciples  by  which  it  ia  characterized,  aince  no  speculatioira 
appear  to  me  more  likely  to  be  useful,  at  the  present  time,  in  ibis  cam' 
munity.  Although  I  partake  of  none  of  that  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
calumny  which  has  too  often  appeared  in  those  travellers  from  my 
country  who  have  paid  a  visit  to  jour's,  yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  B 
wide  distinction  between  the  taste  of  thnse  countries  in  Kurope, 
which  have  grown  old  in  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  that  which  is 
prevalent  among  ua.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  furnish  you  some 
aid  in  the  proaecnlion  of  your  laudable  undertaking,  allow  me,  in- 
stead of  controverting  your  principles,  to  carry  forward  and  com- 
plete your  speculations,  upon  this  topic,  by  the  follow! ng'observationa, 
which  occurred  to  my  mind,  upon  the  perusal  of  your  last  article. 

You  justly  remark,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  elegant 
writing,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  an 
author  will  display  his  skill  and  capacity,  lies  in  the  judicious  use  of 
figurative  language,  and  more  especially  in  the  management  of  his 
metaphors,  which  are  the  chief  instruments  made  use  of  by  the  ima- 
gination to  ahadow  forth  our  conceptions,  and  give  to  '  ^ry  nothings' 
a  '  local  habitation*  and  risible  form.  It  has  been  remarked  by  that 
able  critic,  Dr.  Blair,  that  the  golden  rule  by  which  the  accuracy  of 
metaphors  may  be  tested,  is  to  suppose  the  painter  attempting  to 
exhibit  upon  canvass  the  pictures  which  are  presented  in  them,  and 
if  they  will  sustain  this  touchstone,  they  must  be  licensable.  Thus, 
when  an  able  minister  is  said  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  state,  a  righteous 
man  is  declared  to  stand  securely  upon  the  rock  of  his  integrity,  or 
be  supported  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  —  when  Cardinal  Wool- 
aey,  in  Henry  the  Eighth,  asserts  that  his  '  high-blown  pride  at 
length  broke  under  him,  and  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  that  rude 
stream  upon  which  he  had  ventured  for  many  summers,'  or  when 
Satan,  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  —  for  the  same  rule  applies  to  com- 
parison and  all  figures  —  is  compared  to  the  sua,  which,  new-risen, 
looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air,  shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from 
behind  the  moon  in  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds  on  half  the 
nations  —  in  all  these  cases,  the  painter  might  readily  follow  the 
writers  in  the  pictures  they  draw  to  the  fancy.  This  rule,  therefore, 
prescribed  by  the  critic,  a  excellent,  and  an  infallible  guide  to  tu, 
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when  our  metaphors  or  figures  present  the  images  of  objects  which 
address  themselves  to   our  outward  vision.     But  this  rule  will  not 
serve  our  turn,  when  our  images  relate  to  objects  of  the  other  senses, 
or  to  the  invisible  sentiments  and  operations  of  the  mind.     When 
Ossian  asserts  that  the  *  music  of  Caryl  was  like  the  memory  of  joys 
that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul,'  or  when  one  pro- 
phet declares  that,  in  the  afflictions  with  which  Jerusalem  was  visited, 
the  Almighty  had  given  her  *  wormwood  and  gall  to  drink/  and  ano- 
ther, *  I  heard  bs  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  say- 
ing, Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth,'  the  images  or 
ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  beautiful  and  sublime  as  they  are,  could 
not  be  delineated  upon  canvass,  although  they  awaken  strong  and 
agreeable  emotions.     But,  nevertheless,  although  it  is  allowed  that 
tl^e  fine  writer  could  not  always  be  accompanied  by  the   painter, 
throughout  his  whole  tract  of  thought,  but  would  find  this  rule  fail 
him  in  many  of  his  brightest  conceptions,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  his  images,  if  rightly  delineated,  can   always  present  a  distinct 
object  to  the  intellectual  eye,  if  not  to  the  corporeal.     From  this 
maxim  there  is  no  exception  :  it  is  to  the  writer  of  inestimable  value, 
and  if  scrupulously  observed,  will  banish  from  all  kinds  of  composi- 
tion that  obscurity  and  confusion  which  so  oflen  interfere  with  the 
successful  communication  of  thought,  and  occasion  one  of  the  greatest 
blemishes   in  the  performance  of  genius.     Had  Shakspeare  been 
apprized  of  this  infallible  criterion  of  accurate  imagery,  we  should 
never  have  heard  him  speak  of  *  taking  up  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles ;'  of  a  *  way  of  life  falling  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf;' 
•  of  the  hope  being  drunk  in  which  Macbeth  dressed  himself;'  of  the 
same  hero's  *  bathing  in  reeking  wounds  ;'  of  an  *  oceai^  overpeering 
his  list,  and  eating  the  flats  with  impetuous  haste  ;'  'of  having  a  tomb 
of  orphans*  tears  wept  upon  Cranmer's  bones,  when  he  had  run  his 
course ;'  and  of  a  thousand  other  instances,  in  which  this  consummate 
master  of  nature,  and  pride  of  the  dramatic  muse,  has  mingled  colors 
in  his  images,  which,  however  beautiful  or  sublime,  when  separately 
taken,  throw  obscurity  and  confusion  into  his  conceptions,  and  lie  as 
a  dead  fly  upon  the  ointment  of  his  most  exquisite  passages.     Into 
this  fault  men  are  most  apt  to  be  betrayed,  who  are  endowed  Mrith 
the  richest  imagination,  and  the  greatest  fertility  of  invention ;  and 
it  never  fails  to  give  a  more  pungent  zest  to  works  among  readers  of 
crude  and  unconcocted  taste.     It  is,  however,  to  be  as  much  depre- 
cated in  fine  writing,  as  a  confused  and  incongruous  mixture  of  colors 
in  the  productions  of  the  painter.     How  strikingly  this  blemish  is 
displayed  to  us  in  that  sentence  of  Lord  Bacon  :  *  Public  envy  is  an 
ostracism,  which  eclipses  the  fame  of  men  when  they  grow  too  great.' 
Here,  although  the  idea  is  very  succepsfully  conveyed,  yet  the  meta- 
phors are  dark,  and  incompatible  with  each  other ;  for  how  could 
the  mode  of  suffrage  among  the  Greeks  denominated  ostracism,  be 
said  to  eclipse    any   object  which  implies  the  obscuration  of  any 
planet  by  an  interposing  orb  ]     This  confused  and  undistinguishing 
mixture  of  figures,  is  one  of  the  most  prevailing  and  blighting  de- 
formities in  the  recent  performances  of  American  genius. 

As  to  the  next  points  upon  this  subject  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
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when  figurative  language  begins  to  be  advantageous  in  writing ;  and 
when  it  becomes  injurious,  no  critic  has,  as  yet,  appeared  able  to 
furnish  precise  and  definite  prescriptions.  Here  the  treatise  of 
Quindlian,  of  Dionysius,  of  Cicero,  of  Blair,  and  all  other  modem 
coadjutors,  fail  us.  You  have  before  remarked,  with  Cicero,  that 
the  employment  of  metaphors  originates,  in  the  outset  of  verbal  and 
written  correspondence  among  men,  in  absolute  necessity  and  the 
sterility  of  language,  as  mankind  would  be  unable  to  express  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  except  by  an  appeal  to  the  analo- 
gies of  physical  nature.  Hence  the  terras  apprehend,  imagine,  ab- 
stract, which  denote  operations  of  the  mind,  are  derived  from  those 
of  external  nature.  And  hence  the  Indian  chief,  in  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  a  neighboring  tribe  or  nation  with  whom  he 
had  waged  war,  designates  the  termination  of  hostilities  by  the  em- 
blems of  burying  the  hatchet,  and  the  commencement  of  amicable 
relations  by  planting  the  tree  of  peace.  In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the 
negotiator  is  led  to  resort  to  these  terms  of  pacification,  partly  by  his 
incompetency  to  express  the  abstract  ideas  of  terminating  war  and 
commencing  a  friendly  intercourse  in  simple  and  plain  language,  and 
partly  by  that  unaccountable  pleasure  which  the  imagination  enjoys 
m  tracing  the  analogies  between  moral  and  physical  nature.  Passing 
now  from  this  state  of  penury  in  speech,  in  which  our  nomenclature 
is  incompetent  to  the  designation  of  the  objects  presented  to  the 
understanding,  we  confine  our  attention  solely  to  figurative  language 
as  an  ornament,  or  luxury,  in  our  intellectual  and  literary  life  and 
enjoyment.  How  far  are  figures  justly  regarded  as  a  beauty  and 
advantage  in  composition,  and  when  do  they  degenerate  into  a  defor- 
mity ] 

As  language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  figures  give  form  and 
decoration  to  that  vehicle,  in  order  to  a  right  decision  of  the  afore- 
mentioned queries,  we  must  ascertain  the  principles  upon  which  that 
vehicle  is  best  constructed,  and  the  decree  of  embellishment  which 
will  recommend  it  to  a  highly  cultured  taste.  This  similitude  be- 
tween speech  and  a  vehicle  of  transportation,  serves  to  suggest  to  us 
our  first  rule,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  that  ornament  which  is 
derived  from  images  of  fancy,  viz. :  that  they  serve  more  successfully 
to  enforce  and  recommend  the  ideas.  As  the  great  purpose  of  a 
vehicle  is  to  convey  passengers,  every  principle  of  its  construction, 
every  decoration  by  which  it  is  embellished,  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
its  convenience  and  facility  of  movement ;  and  those  which  would 
tend  to  impede  its  progress,  or  lesson  its  accommodation  to  its  uses, 
would  become  an  injury  instead  of  benefit.  So  is  it  in  the  orna- 
ments which  are  allowed  in  writing  or  speaking.  When  we  wish  to 
compliment  a  statesman,  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  coun- 
cils of  his  country,  and  we  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  re- 
public, or  brightest  lights  of  her  senate,  certainly  we  have  couched  our 
encomiums  in  much  more  striking  and  impressive  phraseology,  than  if 
we  had  gone  out  in  pursuit  of  plain  terms  which  conveyed  the  ideas, 
in  the  one  case,  that  he  distinguished  himself  in  supporting  the  go- 
vernment, and,  in  the  other,  that  he  was  remarkably  able  in  communi- 
cating information  and  instruction  to  the  senate.  The  fact  is,  that, 
independently  of   the   considerations  that   these  metaphors  have 
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abridged  our  discourse,  and  delighted  the  mind  by  the  play  of  fancy 
in  tracing  the  resemblance  between  the  statesman  and  a  pillar  that 
supports  an  edifice,  and  a  bright  light  illuminating  a  scene,  language, 
in  its  very  organization,  has  neglected  to  supply  us  with  words  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  express  moral  conceptions,  or  intellectual  arche- 
types, without  a  resort  to  the  convenience  of  figures.     Figurative 
language,  during  the  progress  of  man  in  improvement,  has  become 
so  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  most  finished  nomenclature,  that 
it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  any  effort  or  contrivance  of  art. 
In  testing  its  propriety  or  beauty,  then,  the  simple  inquiry  is,  does  it 
recommend  and  improve  the  thought,  render  it  more  clear  when  per- 
spicuity is  needed,  more  strong  when  vigor  is  demanded,  more  beauti- 
ful when  beauty  is  desirable,  or  more  touching  when  pathos  is  requir- 
ed ?    Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  the  great  object  of  attention  and  soli- 
citude in  good  writing,  and  that  vnthout  which  all  other  things  are  tri- 
fling, is  the  thoughts  and  figures  of  speech  are  useful  only  as  they 
contribute  to  set  ^ese  off  to  advantage.     These  are  to  writing  what 
fine  features  and  just  proportions  ai'e  to  the  human  body.     And  as  no 
superfluity  or  gaudy  decorations  in  dress  would  recommend  ugly 
features  or  a  deformed  person,  so  trivial,  false,  or  worthless  matter 
can  never  be  rendered  important  or  interesting  to  the  intelligent  part 
of  mankind,  by  sparkling^  figures  or  the  most  imposing  artifices  of 
style.     Our  really  valuable  iboughts  when  unadorned  are  adorned 
the  most.     At  all  events,  simple,  chaste,  and  frugal  ornaments  in  our 
writing,  as  in  our  appEu*el,  are  more  truly  delightful  to  a  correct  taste^ 
than  all  the  flounces  and  furbelows,  the  embroideries  and  jewelries, 
in  the  world.     This  maxim  of  rhetoric,  upon  which  we  are  now 
insisting,  cannot  be  too  sedulously  brought  to  view,  or  too  vehement- 
ly urged  upon  wielders  of  the  pen,  in  the  present  state  of  polite 
literature.     The  rage  for  decoration  is  epidemical,  and  most  fatal 
to  the  fame  of  those  who  constitute  the  republic  of  letters.     After 
nations  have  attained  to  full  perfection  in  fme  writing,  there  seems 
to  be  a  natural  tendency  toward  excessive  refinement  and  meretri- 
cious ornaments.*     Truth  and  nature  may  be  regarded  as  a  noble 
flock  furnishing  the  richest  fleece  to  mankind,  but  when  a  series  of 
good  writers  have  exhausted  their  fleece  in  weaving  the  fieibrics  of 
genius,  their  successors  are  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  swine  for  a 
supply  of  materials ;  and  we  know,  beside,  that  in  this  attempt,  as  in 
the  rude  dramas  called  moralities,  in  the  middle  ages,  there  is  great 
cry  and  little  wool ;  it  is  also  liable  to  the  objection,  that  no  skill  in  the 
worknilmship  or  adjustment  in  machinery  can  ever  give  it  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  that  raw  material  which  nature  has  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  clothing  her  favored  oflspring.     Too  many  writers  of 
the  present  day,  instead  of  attempting  to  rival  their  predecessors  in 
endeavoring  to  fabricate  the  genuine  fleece  derived  from  this  flock 
of  truth  and  nature  into  new  and  more  exquisite  form,  are  engaged 
in  shearing  the  swine.     In  this  labor  they  can  obtain,  at  best,  nothing 
more  than  erroneous  principles  of  science,  worthless  paradoxes,  un- 
natural fictions,  tinsel  poetry  and  prose,  and  unnumbered  crudities. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  compares  them  to  a  cow  yielding  a  supply  of  milk,  which  when  man- 
kind find  exhausted,  they  milk  the  bulL 
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I  bare  said  thatfiguroB,  to  be  legitimately  used,  must  be  a  suitable 
clotbing  to  our  ideas,  and  give  them  greater  clearness,  force,  and  viva- 
city.    We  may  discern  the  purpose  they  eei*ve,  and  the  intent  with 
which  they  are  introduced  into  the  correspondence  of  mankind,  more 
distinctly  in  that  rude  eloquence  and  song  which  prevail  among  the 
savage  nations,  than  amidst  the  greater  refinements  and  more  polished 
intercourse  of  civilized  life.     Remark  the  advantages  which  flow 
from  this  source,  in  the  speech  of  Logan,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief, 
as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  upon  Virginia,  who,  after 
having  been  long  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  white  men,  had  been 
provoked  to  hostility  by  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  family.     In  the 
gratification  of  his  revenge,  says  this  author,  he  had  signalized  him- 
self in  the  war  which  ensued.     But  in  a  decisive  battle  the  Indians 
were  defeated  and  sued  for  peace.     Logan,  however,  disdained  to  be 
seen  among  the  suppliants.     But,  lest  the   sincerity  of  the  treaty 
should  be  distrusted,  from  which  so  distinguished  a  chief  absented 
faimsalf,  he  sent  by  a  messenger  the  speech  in  which  was  contained 
the  following  expression,  which  portion  only  we  quote  as  furnishing 
an  illustration  of  our  present  subject :  '  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  '  Logan 
is  the  friend  of  white  men.'     I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with 
you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.      Colonel  Cresap,  the  last 
spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of 
Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children.     There  runs  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.     This  called 
on  me  for  revenge.     I  have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance.     For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams 
of  peace.     But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.     He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ]   Not  one  !'     This  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  that  rude  and  simple  eloquence,  which  arises  among  a 
savage  people,  who  are  unfurnished  with  a  variety  of  ideas,  and 
among  whom  the  qualities  of  bravery,  magnanimity,  and  tenderness 
for  their  kindred,  would  be  predominant,  and  become  the  principal 
traits  of  character  which  would  confer  distinction.     How  descrip- 
tively, by  the  use  of  figures,  he  exhibits  his  attachment  to  white  men, 
the  extirpation  of  his  race,  his  revenge,  his  intrepidity,  his  magnani- 
mity, and  the  desolation  of  his  house  1    Instead  of  asserting  simply 
that  his  countrymen  accused  him  of  partiality  to   the  whates,  he 
expresses  the  same  idea  with  much  more  force  and  vivacitj^^:  *  My 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  exclaimed,  '  Logan  is  tlfie 
friend  of  white  men.*  *     An  ordinary  sufferer  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  complaining,  that  all  hb  kindred  were  destroyed,  but 
he  more  forcibly  describes  his  loss,,  by  affirming,  '  There   is  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  running  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.'     The 
descriptions  of  the  mode  in  which  he  glutted  his  revenge,  and  of  his 
freedom  from  fear  in  desiring  a  peace,  *  Logan  would  not  turn  on  his 
heel  to  save  his  life,'  are  in  a  similar  strain,  and  the  concluding  inter- 
rogatory and  reply,  *  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  1     Not  one  !' 
is  more  truly  pathetic,  than  would  be  the  most  labored  exaggeration 
of  his  desolate  condition,  and  passionate  exclamations  of  sorrow. 

Having  thus  stated  the  point  at  which  the  employment  of  figures 
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becomes  reall  j  advantageous  to  language  and  fine  writing,  and  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  discoverable  as  soon  as  they  render  it  more  clear,  for- 
cible, and  impressive,  I  now  proceed  to  give  confirmation  to  the 
doctrine  inculcated  by  more  ample  illustrations,  derived  from  the 
best  authorities.  No  circumstance  more  infallibly  discloses  to  us 
nice  perceptions  of  taste  in  a  writer,  than  his  judgment  in  determin- 
ing when  he  should  be  contented  with  plain  language,  and  when  he 
should  be  figurative,  and  in  his  judiciously  adapting  the  degree  of 
ornament  in  his  style  to  the  nature  of  his  topic.  When  rightly 
managed,  figures  give  exquisite  beauty  to  our  productions;  but  when 
unskilfully  introduced,  consummate  deformity.  The  most  delicious 
sweets,  used  in  undue  proportions  with  our  food  and  drink,  soon 
become  in  a  high  degree  offensive  and  disgusting.  No  %vriter  was 
more  abundant  in  the  production  of  these  beauties,  than  Shakspeare; 
and  by  their  instrumentality  he  has  embodied  all  the  most  virtuous 
sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  the  finest  maxims  of  practical  wisdom . 
By  rendering  the  most  abstract  ideas  and  invisible  feelings  discerni- 
ble to  the  eye,  or  perceptible  to  some  of  the  senses  through  the 
types  and  shadows  of  his  imagination,  he  has  enabled  the  human 
mind  to  lay  hold  upon  them,  and  engraved  them  in  the  memory,  by 
indelible  characters.  What  admirable  lessons  of  female  delicacv, 
for  example,  he  inculcates,  when  in  one  place,  he  says, 

'The  chari'^t  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  :* 

And  in  another : 

*  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.     She  pin'd  in  thought, 
And  with  a  gretn  and  yellow  mplancholyi 
She  eat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smilmg  at  Gnefl' 

These  passages  not  only  nurture  the  female  mind  Arith  admoni- 
tions of  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  and  feminine  virtue,  but,  also,  in 
their  rhetorical  import,  strongly  delineate,  by  emblems  drawn  from 
outward  objects,  the  inward  sentiments,  and  strictly  conform,  more- 
over, to  the  course  of  nature  in  those  operations  to  which  they  have 
reference.  The  moon  is  the  more  dim  of  the  two  g^at  lights  that 
rule  the  spheres,  and  even  to  her  beams  the  modest  maiden  should 
not  unmask  her  beauty.  Concealed  love  docs  feed  on  the  damask 
cheek,  worms  in  budding  flowers  do  prey  upon  and  destroy  them, 
and  pining  in  thought  in  deep  despair,  does  tinge  the  countenance 
with  a  ereen  and  yellow  hue.  Thus  all  the  operations  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  constitution  of  man  are  faithfully  depicted.  Here  our 
indispensable  requisite  in  fine  writing,  is  suggested  to  us,  that  the 
lineaments  of  truth  and  nature  must  be  truly  sketched,  else  our  pro- 
ductions are  of  no  value,  but  partake  the  character  of  a  sick  man's 
dreams.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  it  but  their  contrariety  to  nature, 
that  renders  the  following  conceits  from  the  poets,  quoted  in  the 
*  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,*  so  excessively  ridiculous,  while  minuter 
faults  of  the  same  kind  will  partake  of  a  similar  complexion,  in  pro- 
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portion  as  they  make  greater  or  less  approaches  to  them  1     Speaking 
of  a  lion,  the  poet  says  : 

'  He  roared  so  loud,  and  looked  so  wondrous  grim, 
His  very  shadow  durst  not  follow  him.' 

And  again  of  a  stag : 

'  Hears  his  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  sound  like  mpre, 
And  fears  the  hind  feet  will  overtake  the  fore.' 

Voltaire  mentions,  that  in  his  youth  he  entered  into  competition 
for  a  premium  which  had  been  offered  for  the  best  piece  of  poetry 
upon  a  given  subject,  and  that  the  author  who  obtained  the  reward 
by  the  decision  of  La  Motte,  had  inserted  a  line  which  referred  both 
to  a  frigid  and  a  burning  pole  of  the  earth,  and  that  La  Motte,  when 
ridiculed  on  account  of  this  oversight,  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  geography,  but  only  for  the  rhetorical 
accuracy  of  the  performance*  Upon  this  plea,  any  absurdities  or 
follies  might  pass  muster  as  good  writing. 

The  next  doctrine  which  you  have  maintained  in  regard  to  fine 
writing  is  equally  sound,  and  should  be  well  weighed  and  properly 
estimated  by  all  authors,  and  more  especially  by  American  ;  that  as 
we  have  both  agreed,  if  the  employment  of  figures  should  com- 
mence as  soon  as  they  serve  to  recommend  and  improve  our  concep- 
tions, so  also  it  should  terminate  when  that  purpose  is  accomplished. 
The  maxim  of  Quintilian  is  here  applicable  :  *  Ohstat  quicquid  nan 
adjuvat;*  and  every  decoration  which  is  not  serviceable,  is  injurious. 
In  this  respect,  writers  are  perpetually  doing  violence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  taste,  and  find  ample  scope  in  this  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  pedantry,  affectation,  puerility,  and  an  excessive  voracity 
for  florid  images.  Butler  alleges,  as  one  of  the  properties  of  Hudi- 
bras,  the  hero  of  his  poem,  that  *  his  mouth  he  could  not  ope,  but 
out  there  flew  a  trope,'  by  which  he  indulges  a  fling  at  the  miserable 
taste  prevalent  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  This  is  a  blemish  entirely 
imperceptible  to  the  vulgar,  since  that  mixed  assemblage  constitu- 
ting the  public,  always  entertain  an  eager  propensity  to  this  species 
of  intellectual  food ;  but  it  is  equally  diseusting  to  the  scholar,  who 
has  habitually  contemplated  the  finest  models.  Lopez  de  Vega,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  poets,  apologizes  for  the  imperfection 
of  his  pieces,  and  the  wiildness  and  crudity  of  his  drama,  and  alleges 
as  his  excuse,  that  the  public  sentiment  required  him  to  deviate 
from  those  principles  of  composition  which  his  own  judgment 
approved ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  of  the  irregulari- 
ties and  blemishes  of  Shakspeare  are  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 
Now  it  is  impossible,  in  any  country,  however  free  and  enlightened, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  community  should  be  correct  judges ;  and 
he  who  caters  to  their  literary  palate,  must  continually  indulge  a 
style  which  his  better  knowledge  repudiates,  sport  in  puerilities, 
chatter  in  false  wit,  rave  in  hyperboles,  and  glitter  mth  tinseL 
High-sounding  phraseology,  silly  conceit,  and  flowery  declamation, 
are  sure  to  captivate  the  attention,  and  awake  the  rapture  of  the 
ignorant  and  illiterate.  They  are  even  morex;aught  with  false  orna- 
ments than  with  true,  as  children  are  fonder  of  bad  food  than^good, 
of  glaring  colors  than  of  the  soil  and  mild,  of  bustle  and  uproar 
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than  of  quiet  and  sweet  retirement.  Nor  is  it  any  disparagement 
to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  that  their  perceptions  are  rude  and 
erroneous  in  reference  to  literature  and  the  elegant  arts,  since,  what- 
soever may  be  their  native  capacity  and  acquired  intelligence  in 
business,  they  are  not  allowed  time  and  opportimity  to  cultivate  those 
faculties  which  might  lead  them  to  an  acute  discernment  in  such 
matters  ;  and  nature  never  bestows  it  as  a  gratuity.  We  might  as 
justly  deem  it  a  detraction  from  their  talents  and  respectability,  to 
assert  that  they  are  unskilled  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  New- 
ton, or  Locke,  as  to  regard  it  any  impeachment  of  their  capacity  and 
pretensions  to  intelligence  and  supenority,  that  they  are  not  connois- 
seurs in  the  principles  of  fine  writing.  But  they  are  inexcusable 
for  such  deficiencies  and  follies,  who  profess  an  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  authorship,  and,  adventuring  upon  the  career  of  publica- 
tion, discover  so  little  comprehension  of  their  task,  as  to  be  dealing 
in  prettinesses  where  they  should  be  dealing  in  philosophic  lessons; 
and  dazzling  in  figures  where  they  should  be  illuminating  with  the 
pure  light  of  truth.  So  great  is  the  fondness  for  this  species  of  dis- 
play in  this  country,  that,  beside  the  pride  of  decoration  perceptible 
m  our  orations,  eulogiums,  and  ephemeral  literature  in  general,  we 
find  the  same  prurient  propensity  in  our  scientific  lectures,  our  dis- 
cussions in  Congress,  sometimes  in  our  judicial  decisions,  and  our 
Sonderous  works ;  and,  as  Voltaire  remarks  of  the  French  in  his 
ay,  even  in  practical  treatises  upon  medicine.  I  have  just  read  two 
medical  works  of  considerable  size,  and  upon  the  most  dry  and 
didactic  departments  in  that  branch  of  experimental  philosophy,  in 
which  is  discovered  as  great  ambition  of  ornament,  as  if  the  authors 
were  composing  a  vehement  political  declamation,  or  panegyrical 
address.  This  is  as  great  an  incongruity,  and  as  vdde  a  deviation 
from  propriety,  in  the  intercourses  of  literature,  as  would  be  exhi- 
bited should  the  grave  philosopher  appear  in  company  in  the  fantas- 
tic costume,  and  with  the  affected  airs  of  a  volatile  boy,  and  in  fact 
converts  a  writer  into  a  literary  petit-maitre. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some  precise  and  definite 
conclusions  in  this  department  of  learning,  and  establish  some  max- 
ims which  will  constitute  sure  criteria,  by  which  composers  may 
ascertam  the  correctness  and  admissibility  of  the  figures  which  they 
allow  in  discourse  and  writing.  When  I  speak  of  a  keen  or  piercine 
judgment,  a  clear  head,  a  tender  heart,  of  a  man  who  is  inflamed 
with  anger,  warmed  by  love,  swelled  with  pride,  melted  with  grief, 
or  chilled  with  horror,  it  is  evident,  that  by  emblems,  or  symbols 
derived  from  outward  objects,  I  am  using  a  language  to  express 
moral  properties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  the  aptitude  of  which 
to  their  purposes  is  recognised  by  every  person,  ana  without  a  recur- 
rence to  which,  speech  would  become  greatly  encumbered  with  the 
multiplicity  of  words.  And  here,  too,  it  is  worthy  of  observation^ 
that  in  the  very  commencement  of  this  symbolical  representation  of 
ideas,  we  must  exactly  conform  to  nature,  and  accurately  pursue  the 
analogies  between  the  physical  and  moral  world.  What  absurdity 
to  speak  of  a  clear  heart  to  denote  a  good  understanding,  and  a  ten- 
der head  to  signify  an  affectionate  disposition,  or  of  a  man  who  is 
chilled  with  anger,  or  love,  depressed  with  pride,  or  wanned  by  gxiefy 
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and  inflamed  with  horror  1  Nature,  therefore,  must  be  solicitously 
consulted,  in  the  very  outset  of  this  progress  of  adumbration,  and  a 
fine  theatre  b  opened  for  the  display  of  absurdity  or  wit,  in  exhibit* 
inff  breaches  of  these  analogies.  Thus,  when  referring  to  a  lady 
dnnking  the  Bath  waters.  Anon  exclaims,  with  ridiculous  absurdity, 

'  She  drinks !  she  drinks !  Behold  the  matchless  dame ! 
To  her  'tis  water,  but  to  us 't  is  flame ! 
Thus  fire  is  water,  water  fire  bv  turns. 
And  the  same  stream  at  once  both  cools  and  burns.* 

The  same  author,  in  describing  water  simmering  over  the  fire, 

says : 

'The  roarlding  flames  raise  water  to  a  smil& 
Yet  the  plesMd  liquor  pines,  and  lessens  all  the  while.* 

And  another  writer : 

'  The  glories  of  proud  London  to  survey, 
The  sun  himself  shall  rise  by  break  of  day.' 

And  if  there  be  necessity  to  recur  to  outward  objects,  to  shadow 
forth  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  like  necessity, 
or  natural  transition,  to  denote  the  properties  and  operations  of 
external  nature,  by  a  reference  to  the  qualities  and  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  speak  of  a  thirsty  land,  a  cruel  disaster,  a  raging  fever, 
and  a  treacherous  disease.  Thus  far,  language  advances  m  its  pro- 
gress under  the  influence  of  strict  necessity,  or  that  kind  of  irresisti- 
ble constraint  which  arises  out  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  human 
powers,  or  if  there  be  some  slight  degree  of  pleasure  derived  from 
that  play  of  fancy  which  traces  analogies  of  tne  kind  just  mentioned 
between  the  moral  and  natural  world,  we  are  under  no  temptations 
to  push  our  enjoyment  to  excess.  But  when  departing  from  this 
point,  we  soon  enter  the  region  of  high  intellectual  satisfaction,  and 
find  ourselves  surrounded  with  flowers  of  every  hue  and  every  odor. 
It  is  in  this  field  that  we  have  to  exercise  a  wise  forbearance  and 
a  nice  discrimination  in  our  choice  of  embellishments,  and  to  summon 
to  our  aid  all  the  intelligence  we  possess,  keeping  constantly  in  view 
the  maxim,  that  our  thoughts  are  the  materials  of  our  structures, 
whether  they  be  gold,  silver,  marble,  or  brass,  and  that  figures  are 
the  mere  polish  and  decorations  of  art. 

To  render  our  views  upon  this  subject  as  intelligible  as  possible, 
let  us  ask  why  is  the  following  sentence  faulty,  which  is  found  in 
Smollet's  History  of  England  ]  Giving  an  account  of  a  famous  act 
of  the  British  parliament  against  irregular  marriages,  after  stating 
that  it  underwent  a  gpreat  number  of  alterations  and  amendments, 
which  were  not  efiected  without  violent  contest,  he  proceeds :  '  At 
length,  however,  it  was  floated  through  both  houses  on  the  tide  of  a 
great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbor  of  royal  approba- 
tion.' There  is  scarcely  any  one,  whose  taste  is  in  any  degree  im- 
proved, who  would  not  perceive  that  this  is  puerile  beyond  enaurance, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  historical  narration.  Why  is 
it  sol  What  are  the  blemishes  discoverable  in  iti  They  surely 
arise  out  of  the  use  of  figurative,  instead  of  simple  and  plain  lan- 
gruare.  Had  he  stated,  that  at  length,  however,  a  great  majority  was 
obtained  in  its  favor,  and  it  received  the  royal  approbation,  no  one 
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could  have  discovered  any  deficiency  in  the  recital,  and  the  facts  of 
the  case  would  have  been  distinctly  and  fully  stated.  But 
there  is  no  obscurity  in  Dr  Smollet's  recital.  We  all  understand 
perfectly  the  ideas  he  intended  to  convey.  In  what,  then,  does  the 
fault  lie,  in  the  expressions  he  has  used  ]  It  must  be  offensive  to  a 
just  taste,  because  the  facts  would  be  as  distinctly  communicated  in 
plain  language,  and  the  use  of  the  ornament  is  unnecessary,  and  useless 
decoration  is  always  disgusting  —  and,  moreover,  because  figures  of 
speech  are  the  language  either  of  imagination  or  the  passions,  none 
of  which  properties  of  our  nature  could  be  awakened  by  a  detail  of 
such  simple  facts.  There  are  occasions,  in  which  it  might  very  pro- 
perly be  said,  that  measures  of  a  deliberative  body  were  floated 
upon  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  were  wafted  into  the  harbor 
of  royal  or  executive  approbation  ;  but  these  must  be  either  when 
we  are  indulging  the  ludicrous  style,  or  when  the  passions  or  the 
imagination  is  excited  by  the  subject.  Similar  objections  lie  against 
that  passage  of  Belthazzar  Gratian  :  '  Our  thoughts  take  their  rise 
in  the  extensive  coasts  of  memory,  embark  upon  the  sea  of  imagina- 
tion, are  wafted  into  the  port  of  genius,  to  be  registered  in  the  cus- 
tom-house of  the  understanding.'  This  is  as  wretched  philosophy 
as  rhetoric.  For  the  same  reasons,  beside  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  that  whimsical  division  of  his  discourse,  by  a  Scottish 
clergyman,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  is  so  very  ridiculous. 
*  The  Scriptures,'  says  this  divine,  *  may  be  considered  as  a  large  and 
rich  garden;  the  New  Testament  is  the  most  valuable  division  of 
that  garden ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  richest  compartment 
of  that  division ;  the  eighth  chapter  is  the  most  delightful  border  of 
that  compartment ;  and  the  twenty-eighth  verse  the  finest  flower  of 
that  border.'  None  but  the  lowest  condition  of  the  public  taste, 
could  render  such  preaching  tolerable  to  an  audience.  bacok. 


SLEEP. 

BT  kV   BNGLISH   POKT   Or   THE   FirTEGNTH   CLNTUKY. 


Care-charmeb,  Sleep  !  son  of  the  sable  Night, 

Brother  to  Death,  in  silent  darkness  born : 

Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light, 

With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care  return  : 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 

The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth. 

Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 

Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease,  Dreams,  the  images  of  day  desires 

To  model  forth  the  passions  of  the  morrow  : 

Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  bars, 

To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  m^  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embfticmg  clouds  m  vain, 
And  never  wake,  to  feel  the  day's  disdain.  Dawikl. 
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QUEEN    MARY'S    CHRISTENING. 


BT   EOBBRT   SOUTHET. 


The  first  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is  that  she  may  bear  a  son, 
Who  shall  inherit  in  his  time 

The  Kingdom  of  Aragon. 

She  has  put  up  prayers  to  all  the  Saints, 

This  blessing  to  accord, 
But  chiefly  she  hath  called  upon 

The  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  wish  of  Q,ueen  Mary's  heart 

Is  to  have  that  son  called  James, 
Because  she  thought  for  a  Spanish  King 

'Twas  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

To  give  him  this  name  of  her  own  wilt 

Is  what  may  not  be  done, 
For.  having  applied  to  all  the  Twelve, 

She  may  not  prefer  the  one. 

By  one  of  their  names  she  hath  vowed  to  call 

Her  son,  if  son  it  should  be ; 
But  which,  is  a  point  whereon  she  must  lee 

The  Apostles  themselves  agree. 

Already  Queen  Mary  hath  to  them 

Contracted  a  fearful  debt. 
And  fiom  their  patronage  she  hoped 

For  these  farther  blessings  yet 

Alas  !  it  was  not  her  hap  to  be 

As  handsome  as  she  was  good. 
And  that  her  husband  King  Pedro  thought  so, 

She  very  well  understood. 

She  had  lost  him  from  her  lawful  bed. 

For  lack  of  personal  graces, 
And  by  prayers  to  them,  and  a  pious  deceit, 

She  had  compass'd  his  embraces. 

But  if  this  hope  of  a  son  should  fail, 

All  hope  must  fail  with  it  then, 
For  she  could  not  expect,  by  a  second  device, 

To  compass  the  King  again. 

Queen  Mary  hath  had  her  first  heart's  wish. 
She  hath  brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy ; 

And  the  bells  have  rung,  and  masses  been  sung, 
And  bonfires  have  blazed  for  joy. 

And  many  's  the  cask  of  the  good  red  wine, 

And  many  the  cask  of  the  white, 
Which  was  broached  for  joy  that  morning, 

And  emptied  before  it  was  night. 

But  now  for  Queen  Marv's  second  heart's  wish 

It  must  be  determined  now, 
And  Bishop  Boyl,  her  cOnfessor, 

Is  the  person  wlio  taught  her  how. 
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Twelve  waxen  tapers  he  hath  had  made, 

In  size  and  weight  the  same, 
And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers 

He  hath  given  an  Apostle's  name. 

One  holy  nun  had  bleached  the  wax, 

Another  the  wicks  had  spun ; 
And  the  golden  candlesticks  were  blest 

Which  they  were  set  upon. 

From  that  which  should  bum  the  longest 
The  Infant  his  name  must  take, 

And  the  Saint  who  owned  it  was  to  be 
His  Patron  for  his  name's  sake. 

A  ffodlier  or  a  goodlier  sight 

Was  no  where  to  be  seen, 
Methinks,  that  day  in  Christendom, 

Than  in  the  chamber  of  that  good  Queen. 

Twelve  little  altars  have  been  there 

Erected  for  the  nonce ; 
And  the  twelve  tapers  are  set  thereon, 

Which  are  all  to  be  lit  at  once. 

Altars  morejgorgeously  drest 

You  no  where  could  desire  ; 
At  each  there  stood  a  minist'ring  Priest, 

In  his  most  rich  attire. 

A  high  altar  hath  there  been  raised, 

Where  the  Crucifix  you  see, 
And  the  sacred  Pix,  that  shines  with  gold. 

And  sparkles  with  jewelry. 

Bishop  Boyl,  with  his  precious  mitra  on, 

Hath  taken  there  his  stand. 
In  robes  which  were  embroidered 

By  the  Queen's  own  royal  hand. 

In  one  part  of  the  ante-room 

The  ladies  of  the  Queen, 
All  wiih  their  rosaries  in  hand, 

Upon  their  knees  were  seen. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  ante-room. 
The  chiefs  of  the  realm  you  behold, 

Ricos  Omes,  and  Bishops,  and  Abbots, 
And  Knights,  and  Barons  bold. 

Queen  Mary  could  behold  all  this. 

As  she  lay  in  her  state  bed ; 
And  from  the  pillow  needed  not 

To  lift  her  languid  head. 

One  fear  she  had,  though  still  her  heart 
The  unwelcome  thought  eschew'd. 

That  haply  the  unlucky  lot 
Might  fall  upon  Su  Jude. 

But  the  saints,  she  trusted,  that  ill  chance 

Would  certainly  forefena. 
And,  moreover,  there  was  a  double  hope 

Of  seeing  the  wished-for  end. 
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Because  there  wis  %  double  chance 

For  the  best  of  all  good  names, 
If  it  should  not  be  Santiago  hiraeel^ 

It  might  be  the  lesser  St.  James. 

And  now  Bishop  Boyl  hath  said  the  Mass, 

And  as  soon  as  the  Mass  was  done, 
The  Priests  who  by  the  Twelve  Tapers  stood, 

Each  instantly  lighted  one. 

The  tapers  were  short  and  slender  too, 

Yet,  to  the  expectant  throngs 
Before  they  to  the  socket  burnt, 

The  time,  I  trow,  seemed  long. 

The  first  that  went  out  was  St.  Peter, 

The  second  was  St.  John^ 
And  now  St.  Matthias  is  gomg. 

And  now  St.  Matthew  is  gone. 

Next  there  went  St.  Andrew, 

There  goes  St  Phillip  too ! 
And  see !  there  is  an  end 

Of  St.  Bartholomew. 

St.  Simon  is  in  the  snufi) 

But  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
Whether  he  or  St.  Thomas  could  be  said 

Soonest  to  have  gone  out. 

There  are  only  three  remaining, 

St.  Jude  and  the  two  St.  James ; 
And  great  was  then  Queen  Mary's  hope 

For  the  best  of  all  good  names. 

Great  was  then  Queen  Mary^s  hope, 

But  greater  her  fear,  I  guess. 
When  one  of  the  three  went  out, 

And  that  was  St.  James  the  less. 

Thev  are  now  within  less  than  quarter  inch, 

Tne  only  remaining  two  1 
When  there  came  a  tnief  on  St  James, 

And  it  made  a  gutter  too ! 

Up  started  Queen  Mary. 
Up  she  sate  in  her  bed ; 

*  I  never  can  call  him  Judas  1' 

She  claspt  her  hands  and  said. 

*  I  never  can  call  him  Judas  1' 

Again  did  she  exclaim ; 
'  Holy  Mother  preserve  us  t 
It  is  not  a  Christian's  name  V 

She  spread  her  hands  and  claspt  them  again. 

And  the  Infant  in  the  cradle 
Set  up  a  cry,  an  angry  cry, 

As  loud  as  he  was  able. 

'  Holy  Mother  preserve  us !' 

The  Queen  her  prayers  renewed ; 
When  in  came  a  moth  at  the  window, 
And  fluttered  about  St  Jude. 
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St.  James  hath  fallen  in  the  socket, 

But  as  yet  the  fiame  is  not  out, 
And  8t  Jude  hath  singed  the  silly  moth, 

That  flutters  so  blindly  about. 


And  before  the  flame  and  the  molten  wax 

That  silly  moth  could  kill, 
It  hath  beat  out  St.  Jude  with  its  wings, 

And  St.  James  is  burning  still ! 

Oh  that  was  a  jojr  for  Queen  Mary's  heart, 
The  babe  is  christened  James ! 

The  Prince  of  Aragon  haih  got 
The  best  of  all  good  names  ! 

Glory  to  Santiago, 

The  mighty  one  in  war ! 
James  he  is  called,  and  he  shall  be 

King  James  the  Conqueror ! 

Now  shall  the  crescent  wane. 

The  Cross  be  set  on  high 
In  triumph  upon  many  a  mosque  — 

Wo,  wo  to  Mawmetry  ! 

Valencia  shall  be  subdued, 

Majorca  shall  be  won  ; 
The  Moors  be  routed  every  where, 

Joy,  joy  for  Aragon ! 

Shine  brighter  now,  ye  stars  that  crown 

Our  Lady  del  Pilar ! 
And  rejoice  in  thy  grave,  Cid  Campeador, 

Ruy  diez  de  Bivar. 


1^  I 


THE    BLUNDERER. 

BEING    A     FEW    PASSAGBS    IN    THE    LIVE    OF    A     8  H  OS  T- S  I  G  H  T  B  D    MAN. 


BY    THB     AUTHOR    OP    *THE     ORDINARY    MAN.' 


Of  all  the  evils  to  which  mankind  are  subject,  there  is  none  more 
pitiable  in  its  victim  than  an  inordinary  limitation  of  vision.  I,  alas  ! 
am  one  of  those  unfortunate  individuals,  whose  nose  is  doomed  to  be 
'spectacle  bestrid*  during  my  mortal  existence,  and  who  can  dis- 
cern no  object,  unless  it  be  thrust  into  my  very  face.  This,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined,  is  at  all  times  disagreeable,  but  particularly  so 
when  the  article  in  question  is  obnoxious  to  the  senses.  O  ye  bipeds 
of  oculars  unimpaired !  —  ye  all-seeing  gentry  !  —  little  do  ye  know 
the  thousand  evils  that  daily  accumulate  upon  our  devoted  heads, 
and  sometimes  shoulders  !  Little  do  ye  ken  the  numerousyawa:  pas 
that  we  of  the  limited  vision  are  almost  constantly  being  pushed  into, 
to  the  imminent  jeopardy  of  our  moral  and  physical  sense,  as  men  of 
feeling. 

My  misfortunes  commenced  from  infancy  —  yea  from  my  veriest 
infancy  —  and  have  continued  up  to  this  day,  with  a  frequency  and 
regularity  as  astonishing  as  unfortunate.  My  mother  has  oflen  told 
me,  that  when  a  baby,  I  would  make  a  dozen  ineffectual  attempts  to 
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gain  her  breast ;  and  my  first  essays  in  the  art  of  walking,  have  been 
memorialized,  by  a  multiplicity  of  scars,  occasioned  by  violent  contact 
with  chairs,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  usefulness.  As  a 
boy,  I  was  still  more  deserving  of  commiseration.  In  fact,  my  mis- 
fortunes seemed  to  accumulate  with  my  growth.  The  delicacies  of 
the  dinner  table  were  invariably  appropriated  by  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  before  I  could  be  made  conscious  of  their  presence  ;  and  if  I 
failed  to  examine  closely  every  particle  upon  the  prongs  of  my  fork, 
or  in  the  concave  of  my  spoon,  I  might  inadvertently  swallow  a  red 
pepper  for  a  sausage,  or  masticate  a  quantity  of  horse-radish  for  as 
much  sugar  or  Sago  cheese.  My  good  old  aunt,  pitying  my  situation, 
resolved  to  better  it,  and  for  this  purpose  purchased  me  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  the  iirst  I  had  worn.  For  a  time  I  got  on  very  well,  in 
the  way  of  eating  comfortable  dinners  ;  but  this  fortune  was  too 
good  to  last  long.  My  affectionate  brethren  and  sisters  contrived 
to  abstract  my  glasses.  In  vain  I  replaced  them.  They  were  conti- 
nually stolen  ;  and  I  was  every  day  compelled  to  partake  of  what 
they,  in  the  fulness  of  their  stomachs,  thought  proper  to  leave  me. 

In  due  season,  I  was  ushered  into  the  solar  system  of  society  ;  but 
I  had  not  revolved  a  month  upon  my  own  axis,  among  the  planets  and 
sattelites  of  the  beau  del,  before  they  all  complained  that  I  passed 
them  in  my  diurnal  transits  without  a  smile  or  bow  of  recognition, 
and  unanimously  concluded  to  eject  me  from  their  sphere.  I  depre- 
cated their  displeasure,  acknowledged  the  imperfection  of  my  vision, 
and  was  again  admitted  in  their  circles.  1  now  resolved  to  speak 
to  every  one  I  passed  ;  *  and  then,*  thought  I,  in  the  fondness  of  my 
imagination,  *  there  will  be  no  mistake  !*  I  put  my  resolution  at  once 
in  practice,  and  for  a  while  things  went  swimmingly  on  ;  but  at  length 
the  same  result  was  the  consequence. 

*  What  have  I  done,  now  V  asked  I  of  a  friend  :  *  why  am  I  again 
thrust  without  the  pale  of  society  ]' 

*  The  reason  is,  simply,*  said  he,  gazing  about  to  see  that  no  one 
observed  him  speaking  to  so  proscribed  a  being  as  I,  *  that  people 
are  not  willing  to  meet  on  terms  of  sociability  and  equality  a  man 
who  claims  the  acquaintance  of  every  loafer,  male  or  female,  he  may 
chance  to  meet.  At  Trinity  Church,  last  Sunday,  you  offered  your 
arm  to  a  chamber-maid  ;  and  you  were  yesterday  obsen'ed  by  a  party 
of  ladies  in  the  act  of  making  a  profound  bow  to  three  of  the  most 
notorious  courtezans  in  town.* 

*  Good  God  !*  exclaimed  I,  *  is  it  possible]* 

These  were  not  the  only  bad  effects  of  my  politeness.  A  great 
six-foot  whiskerando  charijed  me  with  the  heinous  crime  of  insult- 
ing  his  sister,  by  speaking  to  her  without  the  previous  formality  of 
an  introduction ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could 
persuade  the  fellow  to  refrain  from  horse- whippingme  —  a  thing  which 
he  had  fully  resolved  upon,  and  which  nothing  but  my  humble  apolo- 
gies, and  labored  explanations,  joined  to  the  entreaties  of  one  or  two 
of  my  personal  friends,  deterred  him  from  putting  into  practice. 

*  Happier,*  thought  I,  *  far  happier,  had  1  been  bom  blind,  for  then 
I  should  at  least  have  avoided  the  tissue  of  blunders  into  which  I 
hourly  stumbled.  My  life  has  been  one  continued  series  of  getting 
into  scrapes  in  the  worst  way,  and  getting  out  of  them  the  best  way  I 
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could.  Why  am  I  coupled  with  such  a  destiny  1  I  am  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  inofiensive  of  mankind,  and  yet  the  sulkiest  blackguard 
about  town  encounters  not  half  the  difficulties  which  fall  to  my  lot.' 
Such  were  my  musings,  as  I  passed  down  Broadway  —  such  my 
reflections  —  when  my  dog — as  I  thought,  but  alas!  it  was  ano- 
ther's —  rushed  between  my  legs,  and  nearly  tripped  me  up.  Al- 
though naturally,  or  rather  commonly,  a  good-natured  man,  I  was 
not  at  that  precise  moment,  as  the  reader  may  imagine,  in  my 
smoothest  mood.  The  current  of  my  mind  had  been  agitated  by 
more  than  one  circumstance  that  day,  and  the  little  dog  rendered  me 
absolutely  angry.  With  an  exclamation  of  wrath,  1  gave  this  mem- 
ber of  the  canine  race  a  kick,  which  sent  him  howling  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 

*  Sare,*  said  a  tall,  swarthy,  Frenchified,  ferocious-looking  person- 
age, bowing  until  his  mustaches  brushed  my  nose,  '  You  av',  by 
H  — 11 !  kick  my  dog !     What  for  you  'av*  done  dis  for,  eh  V 

*  My  dear  Sir,'  exclaimed  I,  terribly  discomposed,  '  I  beg  ten  thou- 
sand pardons.     I  really  thought  it  was  my  own  dog.' 

'  Ah,  you  t'ought  it  was  your  dog,  eh  ]  No,  sare,  it  is  my  leetle 
dog  dat  you  'av'  kick !'   ' 

'  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  ;  I  mistook  him  for  my  own  dog.  I 
assure  you,  I  thought  it  was  my  own  dog,  at  the  time.' 

*  By  Gar,  Sare,  dey  is  not  resemblance  dere ;  de  one  dog  is  of  de 
white,  and  de  oder  dog  is  of  de  black  color.  Beside,  Sare,  de  one 
*av'  got  de  ear  ver'  wide,  and  de  oder  ver*  short ;  de  one  'av'  got  de 
tail  ver*  much,  and  de  oder  'av'  lose  he  tail  ver'  much  !' 

'  But,  Sir,  I  am  near-sighted ;  my  eyes  are  impaired ;  I  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  dogs.' 

The  foreigner  looked  steadily  in  my  face  for  a  moment ;  but  per- 
ceiving nothing  there  but  truth,  his  countenance  became  calm,  and 
comparatively  pleasant. 

*  You  'av',  den.  Monsieur,  de  vision  not  very  far,  eh  V 
I  assented. 

'  Ah  1  den  dat  is  all  de  apology  which  I  demand :'  and,  with  a 
graceful  adieu,  he  passed  on. 

'  How  fortunate  for  me,'  soliloquized  I,  *  that  he  was  a  Frenchman ! 
Had  he  been  one  of  my  own  countrjinen,  I  should  no  doubt  have 
figured  in  the  gutter.'  Strange,  strange  people,  these  Americans ! 
They  punish  an  offence  first,  and  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects 
aflerward.  My  apology  would  have  been  laughed  at  by  a  Yankee. 
They  have  generally  so  much  in  view  themselves,  that  they  cannot 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  one  whose  vision  is  not  as  extensive  as 
their  own.  '  Alas  !*  sighed  I,  pausing,  and  wiping  the  glasses  of  my 
spectacles,  *  who  ever  pitied  a  near-sighted  man  V 

It  was  nearly  sunset.  The  benches  and  avenues  of  the  Battery 
were  thronged  with  human  beings.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  old,  the  gay,  the  dignified,  the  ungainly  and  the  beautiful — the 
merchant,  the  artizan,  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  —  the  near- 
sighted and  the  far-sighted  —  all  recreated  themselves  here,  prome- 
nading or  sitting,  thinking  or  tcdking,  as  their  several  inclinations 
prompted ;  for  no  matter  how  different  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
men  may  be,  they  all  coincide  in  the  admiration  of  nature. 
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'  How  glorious  I  how  Aiagnificent !'  ejaculated  a  pale,  middle-aged 
man,  extending  bifl  right  hand  toward  the  Jersey  shore.  '  Yon  pur- 
ple cloud;  80  chastely  tipped  with  glowing  silver,  sails  slowly  and 
gracefully  alone ;  and  lo !  the  topmost  leaves  of  all  yonder  forest 
seem  gilded  and  burnished  o'er,  a  thousand  times/ 

'  That  'ere  chap  is  eytber  crazy,  or  he  's  a  poet,'  said  a  loafer  to  a 
very  disreputable-looking  individual,  who  accompanied  him. 

'1  guess  he 's  a  poet,  Sam,'  said  the  other,  in  reply  :  '  them  'ere 
fellers  is  always  crazy.' 

'  The  bay,'  resumed  the  pale,  middle-aged  man, '  looks  like  a  purple 
mirror,  and  yon  fairy  islands  so  many  emerald  spots  upon  its  surface. 
The  monuments  of  man's  industry,  too,  serve  to  glorify  the  scene ; 
and  Nature  and  Art  stand  hand-in-hand,  smiling  complacently  upon 
their  splendid  representatives.' 

Interested  by  the  poetry  of  this  description,  I  looked  forth  upon 
all  this  space  of  beauty,  but  saw  nothing,  except  a  dim  conglomera- 
tion of  hazy  coloring.  Never  before  had  I  experienced  so  painful  a 
sense  of  my  misfortune.  I  grew  dizzy  and  sick  at  heart,  and  wheel- 
ing about,  sought  my  way  homeward,  full  of  the  bitterest  reflections. 
An  omnibus  was  just  on  the  eve  of  departure ;  and  mistaking  the 
inscription  of '  Bowery  and  the  Battery'  for  '  Broadway  and  Bleecker- 
Street,'  I  jumped  in,  and  was  whirled  some  two  miles  and  a  half  out 
of  my  proper  way,  before  I  was  made  acquainted  with  my  error. 

I  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  course.  *  Am  I  not,'  asked  I  of 
myself,  '  the  author  of  many  of  my  own  misfortunes  1  Surely,  my 
errors  are  chiefly  caused  by  my  impatience  and  impetuosity.  I  am 
too  hasty.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  more  moderate.  I  will  examine 
before  I  proceed,  and  remove  the  difficulties  that  may  occur  in 
my  way.     In  a  word,  I  will  be  more  discreet  in  all  things.' 

On  the  following  day,  I  dined  with  a  friend  at  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  hotels  of  the  city,  and  was  for  a  while,  as  I  thought,  ex- 
tremely lucky,  having  as  yet  made  but  one  faux  pas,  which  waa 
merely  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  brandy  for  as  much  wine  —  a  mis- 
take, by  the  way,  which  might  have  occurred  to  almost  any  one.  A 
tremendously-stout  gentleman  from  Mississippi  was  seated  on  my  lefl. 
This  individual  had  just  cleared  his  plate  of  a  large  quantity  of  roast 
beef,  and  was  engaged  in  gazing  ominously  at  a  lobster,  his  shut 
right  hand,  in  the  mean  time,  resting  upon  the  table.  Unfortunately 
for  myself,  at  this  particular  juncture,  I  happened  to  stand  in  need  of 
a  piece  of  bread ;  and  raising  my  eyes  in  search  of  the  necessary 
article,  I  mistook  his  clenched  fist  for  a  loaf.  Taking  up  my  fork 
very  deliberately,  I  hitched  up  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  plunged 
the  sharp  steel  instrument  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  man's  hand. 
With  a  noise  between  a  roar  and  a  growl,  the  victim  jumped  upon 
his  feet,  knocking  down  the  gentleman  who  sat  next  him,  and  up- 
setting a  waiter  who  was  hurrying  alone  with  a  large  supply  of 
custards.  I,  of  course,  jumped  up  too,  frightened,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  almost  to  death,  and  attempted  to  explain  matters ;  but 
scarcely  had  I  opened  my  mouth  for  the  purpose,  when  I  was  floored 
bv  a  tremendous  blow  from  the  wounded  limb,  directly  in  my  face. 
No  sooner  had  the  avenger  knocked  me  down,  than  he  unsheathed  a 
huge  glittering  Bowie  knife,  and  advanced  to  annihilate  me  altogether. 

VOL.   IX.  16 
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Words  cannot  portray  the  horror  of  my  emotions.  I  had  seen  the 
fellow  carve  a  pig  a  few  moments  before,  and  had  myself  admired 
his  dexterity  in  the  proceeding.' 

The  company,  however,  interfered  between  the  Mississipian  and 
my  destruction.  My  friends  made  known  the  imperfection  of  my 
vision,  and  the  man  of  the  far  west  became  satisfied.  I  was  borne 
to  bed,  nearly  senseless,  and  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  that  adventure,  although  my  physician  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  efHcient  in  the  city.  He  is  an  Englishman ;  and  when  I  related 
to  him  the  occurrence,  he  shook  his  head,  saying  : 

*  Terrible  chaps,  those  fellows  from  Mississippi ;  'orrible  beings ! 
Wonder  he  did'nt  cut  your  'ed  off,  haltogether  !*  B. 


A    VOICE    FROM    THE    PAST. 

In  olden  time,  when  Greece  had  lost  her  sway. 
And  Rome  was  peerless  mistress  of  the  world  — 
In  a  lone  spot,  in  fair  Italia's  clime, 
Upon  a  beethns  clifPs  projecting  point, 
That  high  o'ernung  a  slumbering  vale  beneath, 
A  Sibylsat  I    Wan  Grief  had  marked  her  brow, 
And  Uare  had  left  his  lengthened  furrows  deep : 
Disheveled  was  her  hair,  and  her  light  mbc. 
In  careless  fold,  her  sinking  form  concealed ; 
Her  eye  was  restless,  and  her  wasted  hand 
Swept  wildly  o'er  a  lyre,  beside  her  placed, 
And  thus  she  sung : 

*  Life !  't  is  a  cheat ! 

For  fair  is  the  light  of  its  morning  skies, 
And  bright  are  the  hues  of  its  varying  dyes, 

But  its  splendor  is  fleet ; 
And  the  promising  glory  too  speedily  flics  — 

Life!  'tis  a  cheat! 

*  Hope !  thou  art  vain ! 

For  fond  is  thy  promise  in  young  life's  hour, 
And  joyous  thy  song  in  its  sun-ht  bower ; 

But  sorrow  and  pain 
Soon  sway  the  lorn  heart  with  resistless  power  — 

Hope !  thou  art  vain ! 

*  Love !  what  art  thou  ? 
Thouffh  ardent  awhile  thy  consuming  flame. 
And  thy  maddening  frenzy  none  can  tame, 

Yet  the  altered  brow. 
And  the  eye,  and  the  mien,  do  all  proclaim, 
Love!  '  what  art  thou 7' 

[  Friendship  deceives ! 
For  sweet  is  its  flattering  vow  of  esteem 
To  the  youthful  heart,  as  the  joys  of  a  dream  ; 

And  while  it  believes. 
And  the  promising  pleasures  realities  seem, 

Friendship  deceives ! 

'  Death  !  thou  art  blest ! 
For  thou  freest  the  soul  from  its  shackles  of  blight. 
And  the  shades  of  the  good,  clad  in  garments  of  light, 

Do  joyfully  rest. 
Or  rove  the  elysian  fields  of  delight  — 

Death !  thou  art  blest !' 

fHtemhtr  31,  1836.  ^^  ^^ 
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WILSON    CONWORTH. 

CHAPTKS.     XV. 

Before  entering  upon  my  college  life,  it  is  necessary  to  despatch  all 
my  childisb  education,  the  more  easily  to  trace  the  causes  of  future 
character. 

To  a  kind  and  sympathetic  heart,  the  feeling  of  love  —  sexual 
love — comes  early.  A  mind  of  ordinary  tenderness  must  always 
love  something ;  the  object  is  indefinite,  for  the  sentiment  is  vague. 
The  natural  amnity  of  the  sexes  is  in  the  bud,  and  the  love  of  virhich 
I  speak  is  a  natural  impulse.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  we  find 
little  boys  misusing  little  girls.  Nature  teaches  the  male  that  the 
female  is  under  his  protection.  We  call  this  instinct  in  animals,  and 
why  is  it  not  instinct  in  ourselves  1 

This  early  fondness  is  a  modification  of  the  same  passion  which 
governs  men.  That  only  is  called  love,  which  ends  in  matrimony  or 
madness,  though  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  man  might  have  married 
quite  differently  from  what  he  has,  and  yet  felt  that  his  destiny  was 
inlfilled.  Love  is  of  all  passions  the  least  understood ;  and  there  is 
more  faith  in  it  than  in  any  thing  else.  We  believe  in  miracles  in 
love,  though  not  in  religion.  We  let  run  the  whole  length  of  our 
ima^nations  upon  the  subject,  and  think  we  are  mighty  reasonable 
all  the  time.  Every  man,  to  the  lookers-on,  appears  very  silly ;  he 
commits  extravagancies  with  all  the  sincerity  in  the  world ;  he  laughs 
at  others,  too,  in  the  same  situation  with  himself,  and  prides  himself 
upon  his  consistency.  It  is  lucky,  after  all  that  is  said  in  faror  of 
self-knowledge,  that  we  cannot  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us :  if 
we  could,  I  fear  the  whole  wheel  of  human  society  would  stop ;  we 
should  move  so  timidly,  as  hardly  to  move  at  all ;  or  else  we  should 
become  perfect  at  once,  and  this  planet  no  longer  be  earth,  but  hea- 
ven ;  which,  by  the  by,  would  turn  very  many  great  projects  and 
projectors  topsy-turvy.  Mr.  Owen  would  no  longer  esteem  himself 
a  martyr,  nor  Mrs.  Fry  a  philanthropist. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  passion  of  love,  it 
seems  not  altogether  to  arise  from  our  physical  nature,  for  we  feel  it 
very  young.  Perhaps  the  strongest  passion  I  ever  felt  was  for  a 
pretty  little  girl  of  my  own  age  —  about  seven.  Our  parents  lived 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  walk  much 
together  in  the  public  resorts.  The  idea  of  a  little  wife  was  given 
to  me,  and  I  was  made  to  take  this  little  Miss  by  the  hand,  and 
taught  to  show  her  trifling  attentions.  I  have  since  thought  that  our 
parents  had  some  idea  of  having  the  wealth  of  the  families  united  in 
our  persons.  We  know  such  contrivances  do  take  place  every  day ; 
and  It  is  quite  amusing  to  observe  the  plans  of  poor  but  aspiring 
mothers  to  bring  their  children  into  notice  with  the  children  of  the 
rich ;  to  get  them  to  forming  little  intimacies  and  friendships,  and  some- 
times plighting  troths  unbeknown  to  the  wealthy  parents.  Such  plans, 
too,  are  sometimes  successful ;  and  as  in  this  country  a  young  man 
may  marry  any  woman,  and  if  he  be  rich,  her  pedigree  is  never  in- 
quired into,  the  only  evil  resulting  from  them  is,  that  it  brings  many 
vulgarly-educated  women  into  an  influence  in  society,  which  they 
Bxe  apt  to  misuse. 
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I  loved  my  little  embryo  wife,  very  much.  Nothing  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  walk  with  her,  hand-in-hand,  behind  our  parents. 
My  passion  had  all  the  coyness  which  is  said  to  characterize  the  true 

?aA8ion.  I  never  dared  to  go  and  see  her,  at  her  father's,  alone ; 
would  have  died  first.  When  her  name  was  mentioned,  a  blush 
suffused  my  cheek.  I  never  offered  her  any  familiarity ;  to  touch  her 
hand,  was  ecstacy.  To  have  kissed  her,  in  boyish  sport,  would  have 
dissolved  the  charm  —  we  should  immediately  have  become  playing 
children,  and  have  romped  together.  But  as  it  was,  we  were  '  bona 
fide'  under  the  spell  of  Cupid.  I  as  much  believed  she  would  be  my 
wife  in  a  few  years,  as  I  now  believe  she  is  not,  and  our  parents  kept 
up  this  impression,  by  placing  us  next  to  each  other  in  riding,  or  at 
the  theatre,  where  children  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  once  or 
twice  in  a  season.  During  the  day,  I  rarely  saw  her,  but  in  summer, 
we  met,  as  lovers  always  meet,  by  twilight.  We  ran  to  each  other 
as  soon  as  it  was  brown  enough  to  hide  our  burning  cheeks  —  we 
clasped  hands,  EUid  in  silence  proceeded.  We  rarely  spoke  —  we 
were  as  happy  as  our  hearts  could  bear. 

I  have  felt  much  of  what  is  called  love,  and  which  I  believed  to  be 
so  myself,  but  never  have  I  felt  happiness  like  to  those  evening  walks. 
The  charm  has  never  faded  entirely.  She  still  lives,  and  is  a  happy 
wife  and  mother.  She  has  forgotten  the  blushing  boy  that  eave  her 
choice  flowers,  after  he  became  too  old  to  play  the  child  longer. 
She  has  forgotten  our  twilight  walks,  our  throbbing  partings.  She 
has  forgotten  all,  but  never  can  I  forget  her.  I  now  meet  her  with 
more  interest  than  any  woman.  I  see  her,  when  she  recognises 
me  not.  I  have  loved  many  —  had  violent  and  strong  attachments  — 
but  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  wish  we  were  friends,  and  I  could  clasp 
her  hand  and  walk  with  her  once  more.  I  mention  this,  to  show  the 
enduring  nature  of  early  impressions  upon  the  mind. 

Once  some  coldness  took  place  between  us.  We  maintained  for 
weeks  a  cold  distance.  She,  in  maiden  coquetry,  walked  with  other 
boys.  I  was  in  an  agony  of  jealousy.  My  sufferings  at  this  time 
were  indescribable.  It  seemed  that  my  heart  would  break.  After 
some  time  spent  in  mutual  suffering  —  for  so  she  confessed  to  me  — 
I  happened  to  get  possession  of  a  beautiful  damask  rose.  It  was 
evening,  and  I  saw  her  standing  at  her  father's  door.  I  walked 
slowly  toward  her,  and  put  the  rose  into  her  hands.  She  blushed 
and  g^ve  me  her  hand  —  said  she  was  sorry  we  had  been  estranged ; 
and  that  evening  we  walked  together.  This  little  affair  continued 
for  four  years,  and  the  reader  will  allow  some  credit  to  our  constancy. 

My  intimacy  with  this  young  lady  continued  until  I  was  ten  years 
of  age,  when  I  left  my  home  for  Mr.  Surface's  school.  This  love 
affair  gave  me  the  habit  of  loving.  I  have  always  been  in  love,  since, 
with  some  one ;  not  a  day  of  my  existence  has  passed,  without  a  pang 
or  an  ecstacy  of  love. 

We  rarely  meet  with  people  who  have  not  strong  preferences.  A 
warm  heart  must  have  them.  An  eye  that  loves  the  beautiful,  must 
love  some  female.  We  only  call  that  love  which  assumes  the  out- 
ward form  of  it.  Could  we  but  fathom  the  hearts  about  us,  vrtiat 
violent  and  enduring  passions  should  we  discover  1  There  is  a  as- 
CMsity  in  our  tiature  for  loving.    Every  man  and  every  womMi  lores 
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some  one  ^-  yes !  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  yery  much  for  some 
one.  According  as  the  sensibilities  and  tbe  generous  emotions  are 
awakened  in  childhood,  is  the  extent  of  this. 

Children,  who  have  had  kind  mothers  and  sisters,  whom  they  loved, 
are  already,  from  an  early  habit  of  bestowing  their  affections,  more 
prone  to  form  strong  attachments  than  others.  Such  persons  bring 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  fickle,  because,  wherever  they 
are,  they  have  some  peculiar  object  of  interest.  The  disposition 
exists  in  the  heart,  not  in  the  attractions  of  the  objects  around  them. 
Some  are  csalled  sure  and  firm,  because  they  love  so  few,  or  are  so 
indifferent  to  all,  that  they  escape  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by 
loving  chiefly  themselves. 

But  society  makes  a  choice  necessary.  We  generally  choose  the 
woman  for  a  wife,  who  happens  to  fill  the  eye  at  the  time  we  are 
ready  to  enter  into  matrimony.  We  think,  full  surely,  good  easy 
men,  that  our  greatness  has  ripened ;  we  feel  that  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness are  fulfilled.  Intercourse  and  habit  cement  the  bond  of 
chance,  and  we,  in  time,  get  to  regard  that  as  the  strongest  and  only 
love  we  ever  felt,  because  it  has  ended  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  conformably  to  the  usages  of  society. 

Byron  says: 

Few  —  none  —  find  what  they  love  or  could  have  loyed, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies  —  but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong; 
And  Circumstance,  that  unspirituaigod 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  ro^ 
Whose  touch  turns  Hope  to  Dust  —  the  Dust  we  all  have  trod. 

He  was  too  cynical  by  half:  his  own  domestic  misfortunes  had 
embittered  his  life,  and  filled  his  mind  with  prejudices  toward  wo- 
men and  matrimony.  He  wrote  the  above  sentiment  for  poetry's 
sake ;  though,  as  is  always  the  case  with  him,  he  mixes  much  truth 
with  falsity.  He  ^ves  enough  of  truth  to  attract  the  attention ; 
rives  you  the  shell  of  a  feeling  or  circumstance,  and  then  fills  up  the 
body  of  it  with  the  bitter  mixtures  of  his  own  unhappy  mind. 


CHArTBE     V. 


At  school,  every  boy  looks  to  his  college  life  —  to  getting  admitted 
to  college  —  as  the  ultimatum  of  his  wishes.  To  the  poor  shut-up 
being,  who  has  no  will  of  his  own,  who  is  tasked  and  whipped, 
scolded  and  cuffed  about,  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  have  an  opinion, 
the  wild  freedom  of  collegians,  as  they  dash  past  the  dull  school 
house  in  gigs,  on  horseback,  or  in  coaches  —  their  city,  rakish  air, 
(in  my  day,)  their  gallantry,  their  lon?-tailed  coats,  with  ornamented 
sleeves,  present  a  contrast  with  his  situation,  which  makes  him  long 
to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is. 

On  Saturdays  might  be  seen,  any  where  in  the  streets  of  C , 

groups  of  them,  all  dressed  with  the  utmost  precision  and  neatness, 
«s  they  met  horn  the  perambulations^  which  were  their  usual  pastime 
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on  that  occasion.  To  look  at  the  ladies,  and  to  be  seen  by  them; 
to  meet  with  dear  young  friends  of  the  other  sex,  Bome  of  whom 
had  no  doubt  pledged  their  first  and  pure  love  to  the  embryo  divine 
or  lawyer,  risking  all  the  chances  of  an  unformed  character,  amid  the 
seductions  of  a  college,  willing  to  take  for  granted,  that  that  which 
they  loved  must  be  good ;  some  to  play  at  billiards ;  and  some  to 
patronise  milliner's  shops  and  tlie  confectioners,  filled  up  this  day  of 
recreation. 

Early  engagements  with  collegians  is  a  very  common  thing  in  our 
country.  And  certainly  it  is  very  natural  that  a  young  man,  who  has 
read  of  Dido  and  i^i^neas,  and  Ovid*s  Art  of  Love,  should  wish  to  know 
something  practically  of  the  passion.  Such  connections  sometimes 
turn  out  well  for  the  female  ;  but  wo  be  to  the  young  man  who  thus 
early  shackles  himself  with  a  passion  to  clog  his  mind,  disturb  his 
peace,  and  create  anxiety  and  restlessness  at  the  time  when  he 
needs  every  energy  he  can  summon  to  mould  and  create  his  charac- 
ter !  And  wo  may  be,  too,  to  the  fair  young  girl,  that  thus  leans 
upon  a  reed,  that  may  be  strong  enough  to  support  her  slight  form 
for  an  hour  of  dalliance ^and  love,  in  the  time  of  youthful  ardor 
and  the  vigor  of  hope,  but  which  she  has  never  tested  in  sickness,  in 
distress,  or  in  sorrow  !  If  unfortunate  in  this  long  protracted  engage- 
ment ;  if  her  lover  look  with  new  eyes  upon  himself,  and  the  world, 
and  her,  as  in  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  he  will,  the  freshness 
of  her  youth  is  gone  ;  her  affections  find  no  answer ;  all  her  darling 
imaginations  are  dispelled,  and  she  becomes  a  hackneyed  flirt,  or  a 
heartless  coquette  —  an  unhappy  (51d  maid,  or,  worst  of  all,  a  dissatis- 
fied wife. 

I  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  being  so  discursive ;  but  my  story  is 
a  picture  of  my  mind,  and  if  he  does  not  gather  good  from  the  his- 
tory itself,  he  may  find  a  lesson  in  the  execution  of  it. 

I  believe  I  was  describing  the  idea  boys  have  of  college.  Well  — 
I  considered  it  as  a  place  of  perfect  freedom,  where  I  should  at  once 
be  a  man,  govern  my  own  hours,  and  do  just  as  I  pleased,  in  all 
respects.  The  chief  happiness  I  anticipated,  was  in  getting  rid  of 
lessons,  for  I  never  thought  of  any  inducements  to  study,  except 
fear  of  flogging;  and  I  had  understood  they  did  not  whip  at  college. 
So  absolutely  destitute  was  my  character,  at  that  time,  of  all  high 
and  elevated  notions  of  learning.  At  school  we  knew  of  few  books, 
beside  our  task-books :  juvenile  literature  had  not  been  bora.  It 
was  the  age  of  rocking-horses  and  puppet-shows  —  of  cup  and  ball, 
top  and  marbles.  We  had,  to  be  sure,  Baron  Trenck,  and  Baron 
Munchausen,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  Peregrine  Pickle,  which  we 
thought  very  funny.  The  only  useful  book  I  had  ever  read,  before 
I  went  to  college,  was  '  Instinct  Displayed  ;*  and  I  wish  I  could  find 
it  now.  Peter  Parley  was  a  young  man  in  his  travels,  and  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge  was  not  accumulated. 

I  loved  to  ride  a  swifl  horse  better  than  any  thing,  and  to  skate.  I 
was  fond  of  music,  and  walks  in  the  woods,  in  summer  time.  I  was 
fond  of  females,  because  they  rather  caressed  me  ;  but  we  had  no 
leading  minds  at  our  school.  Most  of  us  had  been  at  Sidney  Place 
for  many  years,  and  the  few  new  comers  soon  assimilated  to  our 
useless  habits.     There  was  no  inspiration  in  our  teacher.     He  was  a 
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money-catcher,  and  kept  school  on  speculation.  When  I  was  entered 
at  college,  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
world.  I  knew  not  of  its  vices,  its  miseries,  the  hard  gripings  of 
poverty,  or  the  anxious  cares  of  wealth.  Of  money,  too,  I  was  igno- 
rant —  of  its  value,  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  or  the  economy  of 
spending  it.  My  wants  were  all  supplied,  and  that  was  sufficient. 
I  supposed  they  always  would  be,  for  I  had  received  no  lessons,  be- 
side those  to  fit  me  for  college.  Every  body  I  saw  seemed  to  be 
employed  for  pleasure's  sake.  I  envied  our  milkman,  because  he  was 
always  driving  about  a  cart ;  and  stage-drivers,  and  coachmen  seemed 
upon  the  pinnacle  of  felicity.  I  had  no  refined  tastes,  no  lofly  hopes, 
no  aspirations  after  the  beautiful  and  true.  My  mind  was  a  barren 
waste.  What  wonder,  then,  that  when  I  began  my  collegiate  course, 
I  should  soon  feel  degraded  ! 

Every  year  are  sent  to  L College,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 

our  country  —  the  sons  of  the  opulent  —  the  children  of  good  coun- 
try clergymen,  (pure,  excellent  young  men,)  and  the  favorites  of  the 
village  over  all  the  land. 

I  found  myself  surrounded  by  those  altogether  my  superiors  in 
scholarship,  in  taste,  in  habits  of  study  —  by  those  who  came  to 
acquire  knowledge,  while  I  only  thought  of  the  credit  of  being  in 
college. 

My  father  had  furnished  my  room  very  handsomely,  and  seemed 
sorry  he  could  not  expend  more  money  for  my  outfit.  He  attended 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  room,  and  was  anxious  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  for  my  comfort,  and  to  put  me  upon  an  equality  with 
the  best,  as  far  as  externals  could  go.  My  chum  was  a  very  clever, 
dull  fellow,  one  of  my  school-mates,  much  my  senior,  who  cared 
more  for  himself  than  any  thing  else,  and  would  not  have  raised  his 
hand  to  save  my  life,  if  it  would  cost  him  any  trouble.  He  was 
thoroughly  a  selfish  character,  and  really  took  pleasure  in  the  troubles 
with  which  I  was  soon  surrounded.  This  young  man  was  under  no 
obligation  to  save  me,  beyond  a  general  moral  interest  we  owe  to  all 
our  fellow  creatures,  but  he  might  have  assisted  me,  and  cautioned 
me  when  I  took  my  first  steps  in  error  —  in  errors  that  have  destroyed 
my  usefulness,  and  made  me  an  unhappy  man. 

The  first  week  I  acquitted  myself  pretty  well,  in  Latin  ;  at  least, 
I  thought  so.  The  next  week  came  Greek.  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
Grammar — I  took  dead  set  after  dead  set,  that  is,  I  was  set  down. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  my  cheek  burned  with  shame  for  not 
knowing  a  lesson.  I  retired  to  my  room  to  weep.  I  was  mortified 
to  appear  ignorant,  where  every  body  thought  so  much  of  learning. 
My  pride  was  hurt,  for  the  appearance,  not  for  the  fact.  Sections  of 
the  class  alternated  each  week  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Grreek  week 
was  my  abhorrence.  I  used  to  sit  up  night  after  night  till  two 
o'clock,  to  try  to  master  my  lesson.  My  chum  would  not  assist  me, 
and  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  assistance  of  strangers.  I  knew  not  how 
to  go  to  work.  I  laid  my  head  upon  my  book  and  wept.  Disgrace 
followed  disgrace,  but  I  soon  found  I  had  fellows  in  company,  and 
part  of  my  mortification  subsided. 

I  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman :  and  here  in 
the  outset  I  found  all  my  furniture  and  regard  to  dress  could  not  save 
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xne  from  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  my  classmates.  When  I  Tisited 
home,  to  my  father's  inquiries  how  I  liked  college,  mj  answen 
were  only  tears.  He  could  not  understand  my  case :  he  was  not 
enough  of  a  scholar  to  penetrate  my  mind.  I  was  considered  a 
lively,  smart  boy,  and  he  could  see  no  difficulty  in  my  way,  and 
thought  his  eldest  son  must,  of  course,  do  well. 

This  scene  of  tears,  at  home,  was  often  repeated,  till  at  last  it 
ceased— -for  I  had  become  hardened.  I  found  I  could  not  excel  aa 
a  scholar,  and  I  took  another  path.  I  begged  my  lessons  out,  aa  at 
school ;  my  classmates  prompted  me  ;  I  boasted  of  more  studying, 
and  this  saved  my  reputation  for  talents.  I  missed  as  often  aa  I 
could  with  impunity.  I  bought  translations —  I  firamed  excuses— 
in  short,  I  rubbed  along  one  term,  without  being  suspended  for  idle- 
ness. 

Mine  was  the  case  of  very  many  young  men  who  enter  college, 
particularly  from  the  South,  with  more  pride  than  learning.  Tlusy 
are  lively,  intelligent  young  men,  and  in  society,  rank  high  —  much 
before  the  patient,  drudging  students,  who  are  laying  up  rich  stores 
for  the  future.  Accustomed  to  lead,  they  do  not  relish  tl^  inferiority 
they  are  made  to  feel  in  the  recitation  room ;  so  they  ridicule  '  dig- 
ging,' and  try  to  shine  as  geniuses  —  men  who  can  recite  tolerab^ 
well  from  mother  vrit. 

But  where  was  my  mind  at  this  time  1  What  was  my  advance- 
ment ?  Where  were  my  father's  golden  hopes  ]  All  about  to  be 
buried  1  Next  to  my  room,  there  lived  Tom  Reine.  He  is  dead 
now  —  God  save  him !  He  came  to  college,  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  through  the  whole  field  of  vices,  long  before  that  time. 
He  was  a  eood  fellow,  in  common  acceptation,  vicious  from  habit, 
generous  m>m  carelessness,  and  selfish,  too,  sometimes,  from  an 
utter  want  of  any  fixed  principle.  Pleasure  was  his  employment. 
To  attain  a  favorite  object,  he  would  betray  his  best  friend ;  and  to 
avoid  trouble,  he  would  do  a  favor  to  his  worst  enemy.  His  mind 
was  premature.  He  wrote  good  poetry,  talked  elegantly  and 
easily  upon  all  subjects,  and  always  appeared  well  at  recitation ; 
sometimes,  for  efifect,  very  splendidly.  Every  body  said  he  might  be 
the  first  scholar  in  the  class,  if  he  pleased ;  and  this  kind  of  reputa- 
tion was  just  what  satisfied  him. 

I  suppose  he  discovered  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  me,  and  so  he  took 
me  into  his  keeping.  We  were  inseparable  —  spent  our  time  in 
singing,  smoking,  and  sometimes  we  drank  of  a  night  large  draughts 
of  wine.  This  last  was  an  excess  I  seldom  ventured  upon,  for  I  woke 
in  the  morning  after  a  debauch  as  crazy  as  I  went  to  bed.  Smoking 
was  our  favorite  stimulant,  which,  while  it  intoxicates  the  mind,  does 
not,  for  the  time,  much  affect  the  body.  A  young  man  may  keep 
himself  excited  by  tobacco  for  years,  and  yet  be  caXUd  temperate, 
though  (I  speak  from  experience,)  it  as  much  clouds  the  aawe,  and 
ruins  the  mind,  as  wine. 

Tom  laufi;hed  me  out  of  my  sensitiveness,  and  said  it  was  beneath 
a  man  of  spirit  to  care  ad  — n  about  scholarship.  His  worda  soothed 
my  feeling^,  and  I  very  soon  became  as  idle  and  indiSerent  as  hiai- 
self.  Still  I  was,  in  my  own  estimation,  degraded.  I  had«  aa  yet, 
not  gone  ixc  in  dissipation.   The  eariy  instructions  of  my  mother  sdH, 
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at  times,  had  an  influence  over  me ;  and  when  I  compared  myself 
with  what  I  began  to  find  out  I  ought  to  be,  I  was  very  unhappy.  I 
was  disappointed  at  finding  that,  at  college,  to  be  respectable,  more 
labor  was  to  be  undergone  than  at  school,  and  that  those  of  the  wild 
and  dissipated  only  were  admitted  to  clubs,  who  softened  their  faults 
by  attention,  generally,  to  their  studies. 

I  had  no  such  offset.  I  was  nothing.  I  began  to  see  the  errors 
of  my  own  education,  and  to  regret  them.  With  the  strongest  wish 
to  be  distinguished,  I  had  not  the  power.  Sysiphus  like,  I  never  could 
bring  my  resolutions  to  the  sticking  place,  and  every  broken  vow  only 
weakened  the  force  of  my  character. 

In  the  same  entry  with  myself,  there  were  two  young  men,  who 
made  their  books  their  pleasure.  They  had  entered  with  a  hi^h 
standing,  for  they  came  from  a  school  remarkable  for  the  good  habits 
of  study  of  its  pupils.  They  always  came  honorably  prepared. 
They  knew  enough  to  make  them  wish  to  know  more. 

These  young  men  were  of  infinite  service  to  me,  or  wished  to  be. 
They  were  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and  saw  the  difficulty  I  had  to  con- 
tend with.  They  voluntarily  assisted  me  in  the  most  delicate  manner, 
and  endeavored  to  withdraw  me  from  the  influence  of  Tom  Reine. 
I  was  in  their  room  often,  and  they  cautioned  me  of  my  danger. 
Would  to  heaven  I  had  followed  their  advice ! 

I  know  them  now.  They  are  of  moderate  talents,  but  both  rising 
fast  in  the  world  by  the  force  of  mere  industry.  One  of  them,  more 
particularly  my  friend,  is  the  most  remarkable  person  I  ever  knew, 
for  the  strong  determination  of  his  character.  I  believe  these  young 
men  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day,  during  the  freshman  year.  Such 
labor,  even  upon  Latin  and  Ghreek,  will  lay  the  foundation,  in  any  good 
mind,  for  incalculable  usefulness.  A  mind  thus  disciplined  ii^  its 
infancy,  will  never  shrink  from  that  toil,  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  makes  men  -great  at  the  bar. 

Though  I  appreciated  the  character  of  these  young  men,  and  wished 
to  imitate  them,  my  acquaintance  with  them  did  little  else  than  put 
off  for  a  short  time  the  result  of  my  idleness.  I  was  so  indurated  in 
sloth  and  frivolity,  that  from  the  most  bitter  reflections  upon  my  own 
conduct,  I  could  turn,  upon  the  slightest  temptation,  with  the  most 
thoughtless  inconsistency  to  my  usual  pastimes. 

I  have  not  here  to  describe  many  scenes  of  gross  debauchery. 

L is  not  the  place  for  such.     Drinking  at  taverns  and  shops  is 

not  the  vice  of  L students ;  and  it  is  too  much  trouble,  and 

comes  too  unhandy,  and  youth  is  generally  too  indifferent  to  wine,  to 
have  it  brought  often  enough  to  the  rooms  to  create  a  habit.     The 

old  L tavern  tells  a  whole  chapter  upon  the  sobriety  of  the 

students.  It  is  and  ever  has  been,  since  I  could  recollect,  a  dirty 
place,  the  resort  of  horse-jockeys  and  grog-drinkers.  A  student 
18  never  seen  there  in  the  day  time,  and  only  at  night,  for  the  sake  of 
a  beef-steak  or  a  broiled  chicken.  What  few  scenes  of  dissipation  I 
can  recollect,  then,  were  managed  in  our  rooms.  Tobacco  is  the  vice 
of  students.  To  that,  and  the  recklessness  of  youth,  they  are  indebted 
for  their  wild  spirits.  Our  nerves  get  shattered  at  college  by  the  use 
of  this  weed  and  late  hours ;  and  after  we  get  more  broadly  into 
the  world,  we  are  fit  subjects  for  the  inroad  of  grosser  habits.     But 
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as  to  eating,  I  think  I  have  witnessed  wonderful  feats  in  that  line  of 
ludulgence.  We  had  suppers  sometimes  —  a  pair  of  chickens  to  a 
man.     Who  could  study  or  think  of  books  under  such  a  regimen  1 

How  differently  heaven  dispenses  the  powers  of  gormandizing ! 
One  man  eats  his  fill,  without  any  inconvenience ;  another  trembles 
for  the  consequences  as  he  passes  his  spare  diet  to  his  mouth.  The 
gastric  juice  of  some  men  will  corrode  even  iron,  for  they  eat  with 
impunity  any  thing,  from  a  tough  beef-steak  to  cold  roast  pork  and 
hard  boiled  eggs,  and  these  in  any  quantity  ;  while  the  fiemcied  dya- 
peptic  dabbles  with  his  dry  toast  and  tea,  cuts  his  meat  into  shreds, 
and  then  is  half  killed  with  the  horrors  of  digestion.  Such  men  most 
go  to  their  meals  as  the  thief  to  the  gallows  —  only  the  last  has  the 
advantage,  in  having  to  suffer  but  once. 

If  you  would  choose  a  man  of  feats  in  eating,  go  to  the  walls  of  a 
college  —  look  for  a  spare,  tall  young  man,  whose  large  bones  hang 
together  as  if  by  wires.  Let  him  have  a  hatchet-face,  a  long  nose, 
skmny  hands,  large  feet,  very  unusually  long  legs,  which  have  sup- 
ported him  for  about  eighteen  years.  Set  him  down  to  a  table  of  any 
thing,  keep  him  in  good  humor,  and  *  make  believe'  to  eat  yourself. 
You  shall  see  miracles  !  And  then  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  to  see  his 
ease  of  deportment  afler  the  mass  is  stowed.  He  is  as  thin  as  before. 
He  grins  in  horrible  delight,  as  his  memory  runs  over  his  late  feast. 
You  may  perhaps  have  some  fears  for  your  own  bread  and  steaks : 
the  passion  is  up ;  soothe  him  with  a  cigar,  but  do  not  be  alone 
long,  with  such  a  man.  Well  —  go  to  tea  with  him  —  a  college  tea, 
of  hot  cakes  and  cold  ham  or  beef,  and  you  vdll  see  that  the  reservoir 
is  empty,  ready  to  be  filled.  But  what  is  most  remarkable,  is,  that 
this  very  Ajax  will  go  to  his  room,  and  study  six  hours  at  a  sitting, 
upon  Greek  or  mathematics,  after  such  feeding,  and  be  up  in  the 
morning,  going  smiling  to  prayers. 

Different  from  him,  is  the  little  gentleman  who  comes  to  college 
vnth  a  taste  adulterated  at  home,  by  sweet-meats  and  cakes,  from 
his  infancy.  He  cannot  think  of  boarding  in  commons  ;  he  eats  at  a 
private  table,  but  lives  mostly  in  his  room,  upon  oranges,  candy,  and 
gingerbread.  Such  little  men  are  excellent  at  a  supper  of  ducks. 
Chicken  is  too  cheap  and  vulgar.  To  eat  with  appetite,  they  must 
be  sure  the  dish  is  genteel. 

But  if  you  would  see  good  sport,  go  to  the  room  of  some  young 
freshman,  who  is  more  bent  upon  fun  than  style.  He  is  preparing  for 
a  feast  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  is  roasting  his  potatoes  by  a  blazing 
fire,  and  a  group  of  six  or  eight  are  watching  the  process,  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.  By  and  by  the  table  is  set  —  his  study 
table  —  the  butter  is  unrolled  from  a  sheet  of  paper  —  it  was  hooked 
from  commons  ;  perhaps  the  potatoes  were  hooked  too.  The  salt  is 
produced  from  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  an  old  knife  or  two  is  found. 
Some  eat  with  their  fingers,  and  the  knife  passes  round  for  the 
butter :  the  salt  is  used  with  less  ceremony. 

*  How  devilish  hot  this  is  !*  says  one,  who  runs  about  the  room, 
as  if  it  would  stop  the  pain. 

*  Ha  —  ha  —  ha  !'  roar  out  the  whole  club  of  little  potato  catera. 
They  are  all  so  happy,  they  can  laugh  at  any  thing. 
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*  Fellows/  issues  from  the  stuffed  mouth  of  another,  '  I  shan't  be 
taken  up  to-morrow,  I  g^ess ;  they  say  the  lesson  is  as  hard  as 
the  d  — 1/ 

Some  decide  upon  a  '  miss/  some  upon  '  tick ;'  the  lesson  is  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  potatoes  rapidly  disappear. 

Some  one  raps  !  All  are  pale  as  death.  Suspensions,  jmblics,  pri- 
votes,  stare  them  in  the  face. 

*  Clear  the  table  !  —  there,  in  that  closet !  —  hush  !'  Some  creep 
under  the  bed,  and  the  room  is  still  as  a  mouse,  in  a  moment.  The 
rap  grows  louder.  *  Who 's  there  V  *  It 's  me.'  *  Who 's  me  ]'  I've 
got  die  porter.' 

The  door  is  opened,  the  emissary  for  porter  appears,  loaded  with 
two  bottles  of  beer.  The  company  emerge  from  their  hiding  places, 
joking  each  other  for  being  afraid.  By  taking  turns,  they  finish  the 
liquor,  all  drinking  out  of  one  glass.  Now  the  cigars  are  introduced, 
and  here  comes  the  tug  of  war.  All  would  be  smokers,  but  few  knew 
how.  It  is  got  through  with,  with  difficulty  —  to  some  by  the  loss  of 
their  supper ;  some  retching  and  coughing.  And  thus  ends  the  first 
attempt  of  a  freshman,  who  would  imitate  the  higher  classes,  in  what, 
in  college,  is  called  a '  blow-ouL* 
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II  n*)r  a  que  d'une  sorte  d'amour,  mais  il  y'en  a  niille  difierentea  oopiaa. 

La  RocHsrAVCAVLT 

The  first  term  being  ended,  I  returned  home  to  a  long  vacation 
of  seven  weeks.  My  books  were  thrown  aside,  and  I  was  glad  to 
avoid  the  sight  of  them.  It  was  the  gayest  part  of  the  year  in  the 
city.  I  was  received  by  all  my  father's  acquaintance  as  a  gentle- 
man—  a  man — though  a  mere  boy,  then.  I  was  invited  to  parties 
with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  treated  with  all  the  respect  shown  to 
any  one.  I  drank  wine  with  gentlemen,  after  dinner ;  frequented 
the  theatre ;  had  the  command  of  my  father's  horses  ;  made  cedls,  and 
wore  a  starched  shirt  collar. 

I  was,  however,  in  a  measure  charmed  away  from  the  enticements 
of  a  city  life  to  a  raw  youth,  by  a  fondness  for  music  and  an  affec- 
tion for  my  cousin.  My  sister  kept  me  out  of  harm's  way,  fre- 
quently, by  promising,  if  I  would  remain  at  home,  to  play  for  me  as 
long  as  I  wished  her  to ;  and  my  dear  cousin  sat  by,  and  looked  so 
much  like  an  angel,  that  I  was  enticed  by  music  and  beauty  away  from 
folly  and  vice. 

This  cousin  was  really  a  beautiful  girl ;  and  though  very  much  my 
senior,  I  felt  for  her  the  strongest  attachment  or  reverence.  She  was 
twenty,  and  I  a  little  more  than  fourteen.  She  was  tall  and  well 
formed.  She  had  a  large  dark  eye,  full  of  tenderness  and  sweet- 
ness-» it  was  a  majestic  eye,  too.  She  must  have  seen  that  I  ad- 
mired her.  I  was  not  conscious  then  that  I  evinced  any  extraordinary 
preference,  but  as  memory  carries  me  back,  I  can  look  upon  myself 
as  a  fervent  lover.  My  love  was  not  expressed  in  words  and  ges- 
tures, but  in  looks  and  blushes.     If  I  happened  to  touch  her  hand,  it 
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thrilled  through  me ;  if  1  found  any  thing  belonging  to  her,  I  took 
deep  delight  in  looking  at  it,  and  kissing  it.  I  was  unconscious  of 
time,  in  her  presence.  I  do  not  believe,  though  I  was  familiar  at  that 
time  with  all  the  vices  of  young  men,  by  hearsay,  that  I  ever  coupled 
a  sensual  thought  with  my  admiration  for  my  cousin.  She  aeemed 
the  purest,  the  most  perfect  being,  in  the  world,  partaking  more  of  a 
heavenly  than  an  earthly  nature. 

It  is  difficult,  in  all  cases,  for  a  young  man  to  reconcile  the  ideas 
he  entertains  of  his  mistress  with  the  grossness  of  our  natural  pas- 
sions :  so  we  young  men,  (and  it  is  very  lucky,  for  the  gooa  of 
society  and  the  institutions  of  domestic  life,)  help  ourselves  along  in 
the  delusion,  that  what  we  love,  is  not  so  much  of  earth  as  heaven. 
We  never  look  at  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  but  follow  the  blind 
meteors  of  the  fancy.  If  men  had  been  metaphysical  in  love,  knight- 
errantry  never  would  have  existed :  we  should  have  lost  on  thia 
account  some  of  the  finest  creations  of  the  poet ;  and,  indeed,  if  every 
thing  were  to  be  viewed  in  its  true  colors,  we  should  become  so  mat- 
ter-of-fact, that  machinery  would  be  the  only  object  of  interest. 

My  cousin  was  Catholic.  I  attended  her  to  church,  and  as  we 
knelt  before  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  service,  I  would  some- 
times steal  a  glance  at  her  face.  She  was  a  devout  believer  in  her 
religion,  and  gave  up  herself  to  its  passionate  idolatry.  Good  God ! 
what  emotions  possessed  me,  as  I  caught  the  inspiration  of  her  coun- 
tenance !  I  could  have  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  worshipped  her.  The 
organ,  with  its  hollow  thunders,  swept  over  the  soul,  and  lifted  it  to 
rapturous  emotions.  Oh,  what  would  I  give  for  the  feelings  of  those 
hours  back  again  !  I  know  I  was  a  fool,  but  I  felt  in  the  sincerity  of 
childhood.  I  was  bending  in  the  adoration  of  the  fanatic.  I  was 
only  physically  excited  by  love,  and  music,  and  grand  ceremonies  — 
but  it  was  bliss.  Now,  as  I  review  these  scenes,  and  look  about  upon 
the  emptiness  of  this  earth  to  me,  I  seem  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  to  hell  —  to  have  lost  and  not  gained  by  the  comings  of  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  visions  or  glimpses  of  what  is  good 
have  constantly  been  presented  to  my  mind,  only  to  make  me  feel 
how  far  I  am  from  what  I  should  be.  I  have  the  double  misery,  too,  of 
knowing  all  the  causes  which  conspired  to  give  uneasiness  to  my 
mind,  and  instability  to  my  conduct.  I  had  no  strong  anchors  ;  I  bad 
no  processes  of  thought  in  my  mind  ;  I  was  left  open  to  impressions, 
but  I  could  not  seize  upon  them,  to  any  good  purpose.  Every  thing 
was  vague  and  unsettled.  Religion,  love,  music,  fame,  all  passions, 
came  and  went,  and  left  no  trace.  Each  for  the  moment  nlled  my 
attention  to  the  utmost  stretch ;  the  fancy  of  the  moment  vanisbea, 
and  left  me  vacant  and  empty. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  young  man  who  has  been  trained  to  think  and 
understand  his  work.  A  science  is  to  him  a  castle  —  a  fortification  to 
the  citadel  of  the  intellect.  It  retains  good  stores  for  a  siege ;  it 
keeps  back  invaders ;  it  systematizes  what  comes  new  into  the  nead, 
and  causes  it  to  partake  of  the  general  order  and  arrangement  the 
head  is  under,  it  gives  a  tone  and  character  to  our  cogitations ;  for 
we  then  have  something  to  compare  our  thoughts  wiui  —  to  refer 
them  to,  as  a  test 
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But  who  can  have  a  science  without  a  taste  for  it  ?  And  who  can 
have  a  taste  for  that  which  he  does  not  understand,  in  abstruse  studies] 
The  mind  of  an  undisciplined  youth,  who  is  open  to  good  impres- 
sions from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  his  situation,  is  like  a  rich, 
uncultivated  field,  surrounded  by  gardens ;  the  winds  of  heaven 
scatter  the  seeds  of  good  fruits  over  it,  as  society  gives  impressions  ; 
the  showers  place  them  in  the  earth,  as  our  senses  receive  ideas. 
They  come  up  in  beauty  to  the  light,  but  being  neglected,  and  choked, 
mnd  trodden  dovim,  by  grosser  feelings,  as  the  brute  tramples  over  the 
fiowei^bed,  we  lose  what,  with  proper  care,  might  have  been  made 
so  useful  and  so  beautiful. 

Thompson  told  us  a  truth,  years  ago,  in  education,  when  he  said, 
*  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  *8  inclined.'  We  acknowledge  it  in 
theory,  but  we  neglect  it  in  practice.  Every  one,  who  thinks  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  who  understands  the  origin  of  cha- 
racter, and  feels  the  effect  of  circumstances  upon  himself,  knows  that 
we  too  much  overlook  this  truth  in  the  education  of  the  young.  It  is 
impossible  to  regulate  entirely  the  impressions  of  children,  for 
thousands  occur  whose  influence  is  felt,  though  we  receive  them  un- 
consciously ;  but  strong  and  overpowering  habits  of  thought  should 
be  inculcated,  to  do  away  the  wrong  notions  we  are  necessarily  ex- 
posed to  imbibe. 

I  can  point  to  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  born  to  the  highest 
earthly  hopes,  whose  lives  have  been  wasted,  whose  health  has  been  de- 
stroyed, who,  while  they  lasted,  spent  bitter,bitter  hours,  and  died  young; 
whose  bent  was  given  in  infancy ;  whose  blood  was  stagnated  by  hot- 
bouse  culture  and  indulgence,  and  who  have  seen  and  felt,  as  the  lamp 
of  life  was  going  out,  that  with  the  highest  capacity  for  doing  good, 
they  have  done  wrong  by  a  kind  of  fatalism. 

What  mind  can  suffer  more  than  such  minds  suffer  1  The  pri- 
aoner  chained  to  the  wheel,  is  happy  in  comparison  with  that  man  who 
is  chained  to  habits  of  vicious  indulgence  ;  who  is  constantly  looking 
down  the  dizzy  height  over  which  he  is  about  to  be  plunged,  in  hope- 
less ruin,  for  time  and  eternity. 

During  this  vacation,  an  incident  occurred  which  has  been  very 
influentisJ  upon  my  life.  My  father  married  a  second  wife.  The 
cruelty  and  mjustice  of  step-mothers  is  an  old  story  to  childhood. 
Mothers  themselves,  as  if  for  self-protection,  and  with  the  jealousy  of 
woman's  heart,  implant  the  hate  of  step-mothers  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children ;  not  often  intentionally,  and  as  a  regular  lesson,  for  people 
rarely  expect  to  die  and  leave  their  children  ;  but  this  sentiment  falls 
in  occasional  remarks  about  their  neigbors ;  in  gossip  parties,  where 
ladies  meet  to  canvass  the  claims  of  some  unfoitunate  woman  who 
has  settled  herself,  and  escaped  an  irrevocable  old  maidism,  by  accept- 
ing the  station  of  wife  to  an  old  widower,  with  a  large  family  of 
children.  It  is  one  of  those  involuntary  feelings,  which  show  them- 
selves unawares  to  ourselves :  at  any  rate,  I  record  the  fact,  which  is 
common  enough,  that  children  are  prepared  to  dislike  step-mothers. 
No  matter  how  pure  the  substitute  may  be  —  no  matter  how  affec- 
tionate and  kind  —  children  cannot  help  viewing  her  as  intruding  upon 
their  rights.  If  property  is  at  stake,  she  lessens  their  share  ;  if  they 
loved  their  mothers  much,  if  their  memoriea  be  sacred  in  the  heart, 
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children  view  the  step-mother  as  the  seducer  of  their  father.  To  the 
chivalrous  feeling  of  youth  about  love  and  constancy,  it  appears  like 
a  prostitution  of  the  affections.  While  the  child  remembers  the  mo- 
ther that  *  watched  o'er  his  childhood/  and  finds  her  place  filled  by 
another,  who  demands  her  services,  and  assumes  her  name,  he  feek 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency,  but  he  cannot  explain  it  to  himself; 
his  heart  is  hardened  in  rebellion.  The  father,  too,  is  all  the  time 
watching  lest  his  wife  meet  with  slight  from  his  children,  and  every 
accidental  neglect  is  construed  by  him  into  intentional  insult.  Dif- 
ficulties occur  in  the  family  circle ;  mistrust  and  suspicion  on  one 
side,  wounded  afiections  on  the  other,  and  the  stubborn  sense  of 
wrong ;  the  father  loses  the  regard  of  his  offspring ;  his  authority 
is  defied,  and  his  house  abandoned. 

Who  can  calculate  the  extent  uf  such  a  state  of  domestic  affairs 
upon  the  pliant  character  of  youth  1  Possessed  of  a  hasty  and  im- 
petuous spirit,  after  the  charm  of  novelty  had  worn  off —  after  the 
wedding  cake  was  eaten,  and  the  congratulations  over — after  the 
temporary  importance,  any  change,  whether  of  death,  birth,  or  mar- 
riage, gives  its  members  —  after  all  these  excitements  had  subsided, 
by  the  law  of  moral  gravitation,  I  began  to  hate  my  mother.  Why, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  knew  her  in  after  years  as  the  pattern  of  excellence, 
as  the  most  patient,  the  most  devoted  of  mothers  to  us  all.  She 
was  by  nature  a  mild  woman,  with  highly  cultivated  tastes,  and  an 
unrulfled  sweetness  of  temper ;  but  she  was  not  suited  to  take  charge 
of  a  young  tiger  or  vrild-cat.  We  were  a  large  family,  and  my  bro- 
thers were  perfect  torments :  they  were  counterparts  of  myself; 
though  heaven  be  praised,  they  have  had  better  training.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  their  affections,  for  they  were  too  young,  at  the 
time  she  entered  our  family,  to  have  fixed  prejudices.  She  moulded 
their  characters  after  the  pattern  of  her  own,  tamed  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  their  minds,  grafted  upon  them  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  virtue,  gave  them  principles,  and  excited  in  them  pure 
tastes.  They  are,  1  believe,  fine  fellows  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  taem 
for  twenty  years. 

I  now  look  back  with  admiration  at  the  patience  and  endurance 
with  which  she  suffered  all  our  slights  and  impudence.  Never  do  I 
recollect  of  her  having  complained  to  our  father.  She  suffered  in 
secret.  I  have  often  seen  her  in  tears.  What  misery  she  must  have 
endured  !  Had  she  been  a  very  fashionable,  party-giving,  shopping, 
journeying,  hysterical,  heartless  woman,  how  different  would  nave 
been  the  lot  of  my  brothers  !  My  father  was  a  man  of  violent  pas- 
sions. A  cunning  woman  might  have  gained  the  whole  ground  to 
herself,  and  turned  us  all  out  of  doors ;  for  my  father  was  easily  influ- 
enced by  those  he  loved. 

The  difHculties  were  so  frequent  on  my  account,  that  since,  soon 
afler  my  father's  marriage,  I  have  never  had  a  permanent  home  in 
my  father's  house.  College  vacations  were  planned  to  be  spent 
abroad  ;  and  though  for  months,  sometimes,  I  staid  at  home,  yet  never 
with  the  feeling  that  I  was  other  than  a  visitor,  whose  presence 
could  well  be  dispensed  with. 

Who  does  not  know^the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  domestic 
hearth  ?     Take  from  a  young  man  his  love  for  home  — -  deprive  him 
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of  domestic  habits  and  domestic  affections — and  the  road  is  clear  for 
base  passions  to  enter.  The  young  and  enthusiastic  mind  must  have 
something  to  cling  to.  Like  the  ivy,  it  will  reach  out  its  tendrils  far 
to  seek  support,  but  finding  nothing  around  which  it  may  wind,  it 
sinks  to  earth,  and  grapples  with  the  base  soil.  I  pity  the  orphan  ;  I 
pity  the  straneer  in  a  strange  land ;  but,  Oh  !  I  pity  most  of  all  the 
desolate  youth,  who  by  his  own  vices,  his  own  obstinacy,  his  own 
pride,  has  closed  the  hearts  of  his  family  to  his  welcome.  Think  of 
the  misery  that  mind  must  endure,  which,  with  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  good  and  refined,  finds  itself  deprived  of  these  legitimate 

Srivileges  of  its  nature,  and  is  driven  by  turns  with  despair  and  in- 
ignation  to  seek  alleviation  for  the  bitterness  of  its  lot,  in  what 
looks  to  the  inexperienced  like  pleasure.  The  youth  without  a 
home  is  like  a  mariner  without  a  compass,  in  a  boundless  sea  :  he  has 
no  point  from  which  or  to  which  to  direct  his  course,  but  is  driven, 
here  and  there,  upon  a  tumultuous  ocean,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
At  a  time  when  so  much  is  said  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
when  so  many  plans  are  offered  for  its  improvement,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  influence  of  home  is  so  much  disregarded. 

Parents !  do  not  send  your  sons  and  daughters  from  home.  Do 
not  destroy  the  love  for  your  fireside,  and  the  objects  about  home. 
Let  their  eyes  rest  upon  the  same  furniture,  and  the  same  prospects  ; 
let  their  slumbers  be,  where  they  siept  when  very  young.  There 
are  valuable  associations  there.  Keep  them  under  the  shadow  of 
your  wings.  They  were  given  to  you ;  who  can  watch  over  them 
like  you  ]  Who  can  pray  with  them  like  you  ]  Who  can  love  them 
like  you  ]  Do  not  sever  the  bonds  of  home  !  Home  binds  the 
heart  to  virtue.  Home  is  pure.  Who  would  defile  his  father's 
bouse  1  Who  dreams  of  vice  in  the  presence  of  his  younger  bro- 
thers and  sisters  1  How  healing  to  the  sick  and  worn  out  spirit  is 
the  society  of  those  young  prattlers,  whose  blood,  we  feel  in  our 
hearts,  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  our  own  ? 

Mistrust  not  the  warning  of  one,  who  records  deeds  of  folly  and 
years  of  uselessness  —  the  confessions  of  penitence  —  produced 
directly  by  exile  from  home  —  by  having  no  home  but  a  world  full  of 
vice ;  no  friends,  but  the  chance  companions  of  pleasure.  But  do 
mistrust,  I  warn  you  to  mistrust,  the  pretensions  of  schools,  'where 
every  attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils.'  Their  air  is 
moral  death.  They  deaden  that  fine  sensibility  which  keeps  us  chil- 
dren of  God,  before  we  are  under  the  influence  of  higher  principles. 
Beside,  children  are  always  unhappy  away  from  home,  when  they 
cease  from  their  sports,  and  have  time  to  think.  How  many  blessed 
seasons  of  sorrow  and  contrition  for  faults  are  lost  by  this  separation  ! 
A  child  will  not  open  its  heart  to  a  stranger,  or  one  he  esteems  as  a 
governor.  Were  your  child  with  you,  how  you  might,  in  such  sea- 
sons, rivet  the  principle  of  love  and  gratitude  to  you,  and  fix  a  strong 
impression  upon  some  point  of  conduct !  When  every  hour  is 
training  your  child  for  some  character,  can  you  trust  him  in  his 
,  ductile  years  to  be  absent  from  your  hearths  for  months  ]  When 
be  shall  return,  you  will  not  know  him.  He  has  become  a  different 
being  from  what  he  was  when  he  left  you.^  You  do  not  now  know 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  consequently  you  have  lost  your  influence 
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over  him.  Still,  he  is  bound  to  you  by  the  idea,  that  we  must  love  ^ 
our  parents.  He  will  say  that  he  loves  you,  and  will  resent  your 
wrongs,  and  be  happy  in  your  successes,  but  you  will  see  that  he  does 
this  more  from  childish  habit,  than  from  any  really  hearty  feeling  be- 
tween you.  He  will  never  seek  you  in  child-like  confidence,  silently 
to  ask  your  sympathy,  or  turn  his  face,  full  of  the  overflowings  of  a 
loving  heart,  to  yours  to  speak  his  affection.  He  will  never  seem 
pleased  in  your  society,  hut  consider  it  as  a  restraint  he  would  gladly 
be  rid  of.  He  will  come  to  you  for  money,  but  he  will  ask  it  more 
as  a  favor  due  to  his  wants,  than  a  gift  paid  for  in  love  for  you.  He 
vnll  ask  your  concurrence  in  his  views,  more  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
your  opposition,  than  to  strengthen  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 
If  you  endeavor  to  control  him,  in  the  dangerous  passage  from  boy 
to  man,  he  will  view  your  authority  as  assumption,  and  escape  from 
it  as  tyranny.  But  this  boarding-school  education  is  the  education 
nine-tenths  of  the  sons  of  rich  men  receive,  in  our  country. 

If  it  be  asked  how  this  result  is  to  be  avoided,  ive  answer,  by  keep- 
ing our  children  with  us ;  by  studying  their  dispositions ;  making 
them  our  friends  ;  getting  their  confidence,  and  in  this  way  searching 
their  hearts.  What  a  chance  does  a  young  man  run  now !  He  is 
thrown  boldly  into  the  world  to  sink  or  swim.  It  is  a  trial  by  fire  — 
by  the  fire  of  the  passions,  untempered  by  age,  unregulated  by  ex- 
perience. But  the  reader  is  looking  for  incident,  and  is  weary  <^  my 
youth.  I  set  out  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  '  plain  unvarnished 
tale,'  and  '  a  history  of  my  mind.'  The  reader  must  know  causes.  I 
ask  his  patience,  and  if  necessary,  his  pardon. 
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Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  7 

Prithee  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can*t  move  her, 

Looking  ill  prevail  7 

Prithee  why  so  pale  7 

Why  80  dull  and  mate,  yoang  sinner 7 

Prithee  why  so  mute  7 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can*t  win  her, 

Saying  nothing  do*t  7 

Pnthee  why  so  mute  7 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame !  this  will  not  moYe^ 

This  cannot  take  her ; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  lo? e, 

Nothing  can  make  her  — 

The  devil  take  her ! 
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SUPERSTITIONS    OP    BURIAL. 

It  is  said  of  Diogenes,  that  when  bis  friends  asked  him,  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  how  he  would  be  buried,  he  replied  that  he  *  did 
not  desire  them  to  bury  him  at  all,  but  to  throw  him  into  the  field.' 
That,  they  told  him,  was  the  way  to  be  devoured  by  the  birds  and 
beasts.  *  No,*  says  he,  *  you  may  put  a  cudgel  by  my  side.*  '  A 
cadeel !  How  should  you  make  use  of  it,  when  you  have  neither  sense 
nor  feeling  1'  *  'T  is  there,'  said  he,  *  that  I  wanted  you.  What  need  I 
care  what  is  done  with  me,  when  I  have  neither  sense  nor  feeling  V 
The  satirical  reasoning  of  Diogenes,  on  the  subject  of  disposing  of 
kis  body  after  death,  seems  strictly  rational :  for  what  is  the  corporeal 
mass,  when  the  spirit  which  ennobled  it  has  taken  its  flight,  but  inert 
matter,  as  insensible  and  worthless  as  the  clods  beneath  our  feet  1 
Nay,  we  are  not  taught  by  nature  or  religion  to  think  it  otherwise. 
The  angel  of  death  may  ride  upon  the  storm,  and  doom  thousands  to 
wait  their  judgment  in  the  caverns  of  the  great  deep ;  he  may  career 
amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  battle,  till  myriads  of  corses 
fatten  the  field  of  conflict,  and  the  living  be  not  able  to  bury  the 
dead ;  he  may  will  that  the  earth  open  and  entomb  a  nation  in  un- 
distinguished burial ;  he  may  ordain  that  fire  shall  consume  the  body, 
the  elements  waste  it,  or  some  violent  accident  or  convulsion  scatter 
it ;  and  yet,  we  are  assured,  nothing  which  can  happen  to  the  body 
can  affect  our  immortal  destiny. 

With  this  settled  conviction  upon  our  minds,  the  question  may 
naturally  arise,  why  in  this  enlightened  age  is  there  so  much  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  mere  body,  when  nothing  can  preserve  it  from  cor- 
ruption and  the  worm  ? 

A  friend  dies  —  we  arrange  the  mournful  ceremonials  of  bis  inter- 
ment —  we  give  a  tearful  tribute  to  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  the  me- 
mory of  his  virtues.  His  spiritual  essence  is  released  from  its  bonds  of 
clay,  and  all  that  lies  before  us  is  dust,  soon  to  be  consigned  to  its 
original  dust.  But  do  our  minds  stop  here  ?  We  follow  him  to  the 
grave.  We  look  down  into  his  narrow  tenement,  upon  the  frail 
receptacle  which  hides  the  progress  of  d^cay.  A  moment  more, 
and  the  clods  are  heaped  up  to  the  common  level  of  the  soil,  and  the 
face  of  nature  seems  to  say,  '  All  is  earth  —  undistinguishable  and 
common.'  Do -our  minds  stop  here  1  We  mark  the  spot  with  some 
slight  memorial ;  a  tablet  soon  appears,  to  distinguish  and  preserve 
the  hallowed  ground.  We  visit  it,  and  our  feelings  are  stirred  as  we 
read  the  name  once  familiar  to  our  lips  and  our  ears,  and  associate 
it  with  virtues  and  endearments  which  once  lived  in  the  form  that 
sleeps  below.  Though  that  form  may  have  mouldered,  we  think  not 
of  this.  Though  the  reptile  may,  even  at  the  moment,  be  rioting 
upon  all  that  once  shone  in  beauty  and  grace,  yet  we  think  not  of 
this.  Our  thoughts  are  not  of  earth  nor  of  corruption.  If  our 
friend  is  before  us,  he  appears  as  we  once  knew  him ;  and  if  our 
thoughts  extend  to  the  future,  we  invest  him  with  new  attributes  of 
dignity  and  beauty,  and  think  not  of  the  time  when  we  too  shall 
moulder,  but  when  we  shall  put  off*  all  that  is  perishable,  and  rise  to 
a  new  and  refined  existence. 

I  find  that,  in  considering  this  subject,  I  hav«  imperceptibly  run  into 
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sentiment,  though  at  the  same  time  I  have  perhaps  given  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  reverence  paid  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  Christian 
countries.  With  the  dead  is  inseparably  associated  the  memoiy  of 
their  lives ;  and  it  is  unfeeling  and  futile  presumption,  to  speak  of 
philosophy —  of  dust  and  forgetfulness — among  assembled  moumers, 
who  recognise  in  the  passive  clay  the  remains  of  a  friend,  a  husband, 
or  a  father.  Nay,  reverence  for  our  own  deceased  relatives  teaches 
us  respect  for  the  breathless  human  form,  under  whatever  circum* 
stances  of  desolation  or  destitution  it  may  come  before  us.  The 
unknown  and  shipwrecked  mariner,  on  a  Christian  shore,  finds  a 
Christian  grave.  Particular  spots  are  consecrated  to  this  duty,  and 
the  dead  are  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  till  they  are  conveyed 
to  their  appointed  resting-place,  and  hidden  from  human  eyes 
for  ever. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  feeling,  somewhat  bordering  upon  su- 
perstition, in  regard  to  the  dead.  How  strongly  soever  Reason  may 
argue,  and  however  ready  men  may  be  to  submit  to  the  accidental 
circumstances  which  deprive  their  fiiends  of  burial,  yet  the  violation 
of  the  grave  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  abhorrence.  Science, 
assisted  by  reason,  may  appeal  to  the  understanding  for  liberality, 
and  yet  the  reclaiming  of  poor  discarded  matter  from  corruption,  to 
assist  the  knowledge  of  man,  is  regarded  by  many  with  the  utmost 
abhorrence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  secret  causes  of 
this  feeling,  least  of  all  to  blame  it. 

There  are  few  nations,  either  civilized  or  barbarous,  that  do  not 
venerate  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  the  most  barbarous  have  always 
been  noted  as  the  most  irreverent  to  the  bones  of  their  ancestors. 
In  the  ancient  and  modem  civilized  nations,  monuments  have  been 
erected  to  stir  up  future  emulation  for  the  virtues  of  the  individuals 
they  celebrated,  and  appeals  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  have 
always  been  found  inspiring  a  people  of  character  and  honor. 
A  religious  veneration  for  the  tombs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
was  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  naturally-gifted  aborigines  of 
this  country ;  and  all  history  shows  us,  that  where  this  feeling  is  im- 
planted, it  is  generally  attended  with  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  high 
order  of  moral  dignity. 

I  have  thus  far  been  considering  only  the  feelings  and  sentiments 
of  the  living  in  regard  to  the  dead.  Let  me  now  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  opinions,  or  rather  notions  of  men,  in  regard  to  the 
disposal  of  their  bodies  after  death. 

Instances  have  not  been  un frequent,  of  men  who  seemed  to  attach 
some  fearful  superstition  to  the  situation  of  their  bodies  aftei'  death, 
and  who  have  therefore  given  particular  directions  to  their  friends  in 
reference  to  them.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  where  some  religious 
tenet  affords  the  inducement,  as  in  the  desire  of  burial  in  consecrated 
ground ;  but  when  we  hear  of  bodies  transported  beyond  seas,  in 
order  to  be  laid  in  a  particular  church-yard  or  family-vault  —  of  the 
anxiety  at  times  manifested  to  be  laid  beside  some  friend  or  object 
of  aflfection — of  the  pang,  which  adds  keenness  to  death,  of  breathing 
one's  last  in  a  foreign  land  —  and  of  the  numberless  cares  and  anxieties 
which  poor  frail  mortals  give  themselves,  on  the  confines  of  eternity, 
for  that,  which,  whatever  is  done  with  it,  can  have  neither  sense  nor 
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feeling,  nor  sympathy  nor  emotion  —  it  is  sufficient  to  excite  philoso- 
phic inquiry,  if  not  surprise  and  wonder. 

Few  of  those  who  express  a  desire  to  be  buried  beside  a  friend, 
or  in  some  particular  spot,  if  asked  the  reason  of  their  request,  would 
answer  that  they  believed  they  might  have  either  commimion 
with  the  loved  departed,  or  the  visible  works  of  nature  ;  and  yet  the 
feeling  is  strong ;  it  is  undefinable.  It  will  not  admit  of  subtle  inquiry, 
what  it  is  which  induces  them  to  wish  when  dead,  to  be  among  objects 
loved  while  living.  It  may  be  —  it  undoubtedly  is  —  a  kind  of  super- 
9tition,  which  occasions  the  desire,  but  it  is  a  superstition  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  that  to  tear 
it  away,  would  injure  the  whole  delicate  texture  of  human  sensibility. 
The  philosophy  of  Diogenes  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  yet  how 
few  are  there,  who,  while  they  acknowledge  its  truth,  would  be  will- 
ing to  say  with  him,  *  What  need  I  care  what  is  done  with  me,  when 
I  have  neither  sense  nor  feeling  V 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  customs  in  regard  to  burial,  and  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  superstition.  The  grave, 
however,  is  the  link  which  seems  to  connect  this  world  vdth  the 
next,  and  with  the  important  but  shadowy  concerns  of  the  future. 
These  concerns  are  universally  allowed  to  be  beyond  the  i*each  of 
cold  philosophy.  It  is  then  perhaps  best,  that  in  our  investigations, 
we  pause  upon  the  bordera  of  the  gruve,  and  while  some  of  us  may 
.ay,  in  relation  to  our  frail  bodies,  *  Wliat  need  I  care  what  is  done 
with  me,  when  I  have  neither  sense  nor  feeling  V  yet  let  us  at  the 
same  time  have  that  charity  for  the  minds  of  others,  which  will 
enforce  a  reverence  and  respect  for  those  mysterious  thoughts  which 
follow  them  to  their  last  sleep,  and  which  seem  to  surround  the  tomb 
with  a  continual  and  living  interest.  P. 


WINTER     LIGHTNING. 

The  flash  at  midnieht !  't  was  a  li^ht 
Thatcavc  tho  blind  a  moment's  sight, 

Then  sunk  in  tenfold  gloom  ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  long  the  tnunder  broke, 
The  aeaf  ear  instantly  awoke, 

Then  closed  as  in  the  tomb  : 
An  angel  might  have  passed  my  bed, 
Sounded  the  trump  of  God,  and  Aed. 

So  life  appears  :  a  sudden  birth, 

A  glance  revealing  heaven  and  earth, 

It  U  and  it  is  not ! 
So  fame  the  poet's  hope  deceives, 
Who  sings  for  after  times,  and  leaves 

A  name  —  to  be  forgot : 
Life  is  a  lightning-flash  of  breath, 
Fame  but  a  thunder-clap  at  death.  UtntM  MoitTGOMSRr. 
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MASSANIELLO.* 


CHAFTKR    I. 

OPPRESSION. 

*  Be  not  alarmed,  fair  matron  —  most  divine !  Was  a  Di  Doiia 
ever  ungenerous  V 

*  Unhand  me,  proud  noble  !  You  knowr  not  v^bat  you  do ;  I  am 
the  wife  of  Massaniello.' 

*  Massaniello  1  —  a  fisherman,  I  suppose.  And  what  is  your  fisher- 
man, Massaniello,  to  the  mightiest  noble  in  all  Naples  1  By  our 
Lady,  madam,  you  were  fit  to  grace  the  halls  of  the  mightiest  i  Am 
I  not  right,  Morelli  1     Speak,  knave  !* 

*  Di  Doria,  if  such  you  be,  again  I  say,  unhand  me !  I  can  rouse 
friends  by  my  own  cottage.' 

*  Humph,  and  what  then  1  The  times  are  too  unquiet,  methinks, 
for  rank  to  wander  thus  far  unattended.     You  see  my  retinue  ]' 

*  And  mark  it  well.     I  beseech  you  release  me !' 

*  It  promises  well,  when  threats  turn  thus  quickly  into  prayers. 
Nay,  fair  lady  —  wedded  you  may  be —  it 's  all  one  to  me.  What 
say  you,  Morelli,  is  't  fair  to  plunder  thus  in  open  day  ]' 

But  ere  the  inebriated  noble  could  obtain  reply  to  his  appeal,  the 
matron,  whom  he  detained  by  the  wrist,  made  one  violent  effort,  and 
succeeded  in  releasing  herself  from  his  grasp.  As  she  turned  to 
take  advantage  of  her  escape  in  flight,  he  whose  wife  she  had 
acknowledged  herself,  stood  before  her,  gazing  with  all  the  indigBa^ 
tion  of  an  injured  man,  at  the  wretch  who  thus  invaded  his  fireside 
rights.  She  sprang  to  his  side  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  as  at 
deliverance  from  a  mighty  danger,  and  as  if  his  single  arm  were  to 
protect  her  a^inst  the  armed  retinue  of  the  noble.  Massaniello 
comprehended  the  whole  scene  at  aglsmce,  and  the  look  he  bestowed 
upon  Di  Doria  might  have  awed  any  but  the  senseless  inebriate. 
But  this  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  houses  in  Naples  was  not 
inclined  to  yield  his  prey  thus  readily,  and  he  hardly  seemed  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  fisherman,  as  he  again  advanced  to  the  trem- 
bling wife.  Massaniello  placed  himself  before  her,  and  calmly 
folded  his  arms,  as  he  conm)nted  the  staggering  noble.  Quick  as 
thought,  the  drunkard  struck  his  opponent  across  the  face,  but  ere 
the  blow  was  half  spent,  their  eyes  met,  and,  as  if  awe-stricken, 
be  sallied  back  between  his  advancing  men,  ere  the  fisherman  could 
raise  his  hand  to  parry  the  assault,  or  return  the  blow.  He  was 
wholly  unarmed,  but  the  flash  of  his  proud  eye  might  well  strike 
terror  into  the  mercenary  attendants  of  the  noble.  Eesistance  in 
him  would  have  been  futile  and  dangerous ;  but  there  gathered  on 
his  countenance  an  expression  of  settled  revenge,  as,  through  bia 
clenched  teeth,  he  muttered,  in  tones  of  deadly  resolution  : 

*  Di  Doria,  proud  as  you  are,  that  blow  shall  be  avenged,  or  I 
forfeit  the  last  drop  of  blood  that  runs  in  my  veins  !* 

Nobles  were  not  wont  at  tliis  time  to  brook  defeat  in  their  mad 


♦  Many  theatre-ffoera.  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  will  recognise  in  this  story  the  incidentt 
of  the  fine  opera  which  bears  its  name.  It  will  be  new,  however,  to  a  \mxu»  portion  of 
our  readers.  Ed..  Kmcwasocawu 
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schemes,  trivial  or  important ;  but  now,  Di  Doria,  besotted  as  be  was, 
could  not  but  notice  uie  threatening  looks  of  the  crowd  which  was 
every  instant  increasing  about  him,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
forego  the  purposes  which  had  been  gathering  in  his  heated  brain. 
Slowly,  with  his  train,  he  moved  along  toward  the  adjacent  city, 
while  the  indignant  fisherman,  gazing  a  moment  in  silence,  turned, 
and  with  his  wife,  entered  his  humble  cottage. 


CHAPTER     II. 

THE    CONSPIRATORS. 


'Giovanni  !* 
'  Massaniello !' 

*  Are  our  friends  convened  ]' 

*  Ay,  and  as  raging  as  the  crater  of  yon  Vesuvius.  They  wait 
but  the  word,  and  every  sword  starts  to  revenge  their  wrongs  upon 
the  oppressors.' 

*  'Tis  well.  They  shall  not  much  longer  wait  for  opportunity  to 
display  their  love  for  Naples.  Know  they  of  this  new  increase  in 
the  taxes  V 

*  In  good  truth,  has  it  been  proclaimed  four  hours,  and  not  all  Na- 
ples know  it  V 

'And  how  is  it  received  ]* 

*  As  becomes  freemen.  The  very  mountains  echo  their  indignant 
mutterings.  All  the  city  groans  under  the  new  oppression,  and  is 
ready  to  burst  into  a  flame,  were  but  the  match  applied.' 

'  J  ust  the  time  has  arrived  then,  Giovanni,  for  our  enterprise ;  and 
to-morrow,  Neapolitans  shall  wade  through  blood  to  their  freedom.' 
'  The  blood  of  the  oppressors  be  on  their  own  head !' 

*  Our  friends  are  here  !  Welcome,  brethren  —  welcome,  Manfrone, 
Guiseppe,  Pietro  —  Joachim,  welcome!  Say,  has  freedom  dawned 
on  Naples,  or  do  I  mistake  the  signs  V 

*  Heaven  grant  it  deliverance  from  its  blood-thirsty  tyrants !' 
replied  they  all. 

'And  are  you,  from  your  souls,  resolved  on  that  deliverance  V 

*  We  wait  but  for  the  signal  from  our  leader.' 

'  And  was  he  ever  found  wanting  in  his  duty  ?  Was  Massaniello 
ever  backward  in  the  execution  of  any  plan  to  advance  the  freedom 
of  his  native  land  ?  Manfrone,  I  have  personal  wrongs  to  avenge  as 
well  as  you.  My  friends,  to-day,  the  hell-kite,  Di  Doria,  invaded  my 
very  cottage  door,  and  grossly  insulted  the  wife  of  my  bosom.  God 
knows  what  he  might  have  done,  had  I  not  arrived  in  time ;  you 
know  his  temper.  But,  'fore  God  !  he  struck  me  ;  ay,  even  on  this 
cheek,  that  now  bums  as  fire  with  the  insult.  By  heaven  !  ere  ano- 
ther week  has  passed,  he  shall  repent  that  blow,  or  my  heart's  blood 
shall  stain  the  streets  of  Naples.  My  friends,  to-morrow's  sun  sets 
on  Naples  disenthralled !' 

'Amen!  and  God  be  with  us.' 

'  Repair  you  at  market  time,  to-morrow  morning,  to  the  western 
entrance  of  the  city,  with  every  friend  that  can  be  raised.  Giovanni 
has  all  the  directions  for  your  conduct,  but  this :  when  I  call  for 
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help,  be  ready,  and  make  no  hesitation  with  your  assistance.  Be 
prompt,  and  we  will  surprise  the  sluggard  despots  with  an  energetic 
overthrow  of  their  power.  Let  there  be  no  faltering,  and  triumph 
shall  bo  ours.* 

*  Welcome  the  combat !  — down  with  the  oppressors !' 
'  Adieu,  my  friends !     When  next  we  meet,  it  shall  be  to  show  the 
world  what  degraded  Naples  can  do,  if  she  will  but  try.     AdieHy 
Giovanni,  Pietro  —  all.' 

The  conspirators  departed,  looks  of  determination  mingling  with 
those  of  ardent  hopes.  Thus  plotted  a  dozen  daring  souls  the  over- 
throw of  one  of  the  best  established  governments  in  the  south  of 
Europe  !     Their  success  shall  be  made  apparent. 


CHAPTER     III. 

POPULAR    MURMURS. 


It  was  a  bright  morning  in  1647.  The  sun  shone  in  unclouded 
splendor  upon  Naples.  The  hum  of  busy  life  fiUed  the  active  city. 
All  Naples  seemed  abroad,  and-  the  streets  were  early  thronged  with 
crowds  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  errands  of  profit  or  pleasure — or 
perchance  on  others  more  unusual  and  important.  Nobles  swept 
along,  with  their  armed  retinues  clad  in  their  gayest  liveries,  and 
overawing  the  lowly  by  their  appearance  of  splendor  and  power. 
Yet  all  vras  not  usually  quiet  within  that  city.  The  working  classes 
of  all  descriptions  were  also  abroad,  and  congregating  together, 
choked  many  of  the  most  frequented  avenues.  Shops  were  closed, 
and  the  owners  mingled  with  the  murmuring  crowds  which  swept 
to  and  fro  through  the  streets  and  squares,  like  the  surging  of 
mighty  billows. 

Among  the  extensive  masses  of  human  beings,  might  be  seen  hur- 
rying about  a  class  of  persons,  distinguished  by  small  badges,  their 
numbers  every  moment  increasing,  and  nodding  recognition  as  they 
approached  each  other,  in  edging  through  the  dense  assemblage. 
Silently,  yet  swiftly,  they  pursued  their  busy  occupation,  distribu- 
ting their  ensigns,  and  whispering  charges  to  the  new  recipients. 
The  disquietude  seemed  to  increase  with  the  s%vift  lapse  ot  time, 
and  audible  murmurs  rose  upon  the  air.  The  nobles  were  eyed  with 
increased  distrust,  their  paths  obstructed  by  the  congregated  thou- 
sands, and  not  unfrequently  they  were  exposed  to  the  taunts  and 
revilings  of  the  mob,  accompanied  with  half-suppressed  threats  of 
vengeance  upon  the  well  known  oppressors  of  the  people.  Par- 
ticularly zealous  seemed  the  wearers  of  the  beulge,  as  if  it  were 
promoting  their  own  ends,  in  fomenting  this  discord  between  the 
mob  and  the  nobility.  Those  of  the  latter  class,  most  active  in  sup- 
pressing the  rights  of  the  people,  were  greeted  as  they  passed  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  but  for  the  strength  of  their  well- 
appointed  followers,  might  have  been  exposed  to  still  more  humilia- 
ting treatment.  They  noted  well  the  indications  of  popular  ferment ; 
and  as  the  huge  mass  of  people  grew  larger,  they  gradually  and 
silently  disappeared  from  the  streets. 

The  sun  advanced  to  its  meridian,  and  the  popular  excitement 
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was  far  from  being  allayed.  A  proclamation  from  the  viceroy  seemed 
to  serve  only  as  a  new  incentive,  and  but  added  numbers  to  the  vast 
assemblages  of  enraged  citizens.  In  the  western  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  crowds  congregated  more  densely,  and  it  might  have  been 
observed  that  a  greater  portion  bore  the  trifling  badge  which  had 
been  so  sedulously  distributed  through  the  multitude.  Occasional 
shouts  escaped  from  different  parts,  and  placards  were  thrown  about 
at  random,  bearing  talismanic  devices,  peculiarly  dear  to  Neapolitans. 
No  violence  had  as  yet  been  attempted  or  proposed ;  but  it  needed 
not  a  second  glaiice  along  the  streets,  to  assure  one  that  there  had 
ansen  a  popular  tumult,  which  was  not  to  be  easily  quelled.  The 
viceroy  seefned  aware  of  the  danger,  and  after  the  preparatory  pro- 
clamation had  failed  in  its  purpose,  considerable  bodies  of  armed 
troops  made  their  way  to  different  points  of  defence  along  the 
streets,  and  collected  in  the  public  squares.  They  encountered 
threatening  looks,  but  as  yet  no  blood  was  shed,  for  the  multitude 
was  not  prepared.  A  single  spark  soon  ignited  the  train,  and  wrap- 
ped the  whole  city  in  the  flames  of  a  revolution. 


CHAPTER     IV. 

THE    REVOLUTION. 


FiBST  among  the  neighboring  peasantry,  who  advanced  along  the 
principal  street  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  was  Massaniello,  his 
basket  well  stored  with  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  season,  and  passing 
in  the  direction  of  the  collector's  office,  as  if  unaware  of  the  popular 
feeling  that  was  raging  in  Naples.  Despite  the  indications  of  tumult, 
the  collectors,  emboldened  by  a  portion  of  the  militaiy,  proceeded 
to  collect  the  duty  which  had  been  established  upon  fruit.  Massani- 
ello offered  the  customary  duty,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when  the 
collector  restrained  him. 

*  How  now,  peasant,  here  is  but  half  the  duty.' 

*  But  half]*  inquired  the  fruit-dealer,  in  well-feigned  surprise. 

*  Truly  but  half,  my  man.  Heard  you  not  the  proclamation  of 
the  viceroy,  doubling  all  the  taxes  and  duties  in  the  city  1  Advance 
the  rest.' 

'  'T  is  foul  oppression,'  replied  Massaniello, '  and  not  a  whit  more 
of  tax  shall  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  ever  collect  of  me.' 

As  he  attempted  to  proceed,  the  collectors  confronted  him,  one 
seizing  the  daring  fruit-seller  by  the  shoulder,  while  another  made 
sure  of  his  basket  of  fruit.  Massaniello  was  resolute  and  powerful, 
and  a  single  well-aimed  blow  levelled  his  main  assailant  with  the 
earth.  He  dashed  aside  others  who  had  interfered,  and  sprang 
beyond  their  reach. 

*  Citizens  of  Naples !'  cried  he  to  the  dense  crowd,  which  had 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  during  the  preceding  occurrence  :  '  Citi- 
zens of  Naples !  I  claim  your  protection !  Rescue  your  dearly 
prized  rights  from  the  grasp  of  a  despot !' 

His  boldness  and  love  of  freedom  had  rendered  him  beloved,  and 
a  thousand  hands  were  raised  in  his  aid.  The  military  advanced  to 
the  aid  of  the  collectors,  and  a  violent  affray  ensaed»  era  one  half  of 
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the  combattants  knew  the  cause.  The  troops  were  driven  from  the 
ground,  and  a  loud  shout  proclaimed  the  victory  of  the  people.  Wild 
tumult  might  have  succeeded  to  this  auspicious  commencement  of 
their  struggle  for  liberty,  had  not  Massaniello  mounted  a  stand,  and 
demanded  a  hearing.  He  had  not  calculated  amiss  upon  his  popula- 
rity and  power,  and  the  raging  was  hushed,  as  his  commanding  form 
became  visible  to  the  dense  assemblage.  His  eloquence  had  been 
before  tested,  and  he  failed  not  now  in  his  endeavors  to  sway  the 
feelings  of  his  vast  audience.  He  alluded  to  their  recent  triumph, 
and  painted  in  the  most  vivid  colors  a  lively  imagination  could 
command,  the  unparalleled  oppression  at  which  their  government  had 
aimed  and  arrived.  He  spoke  of  Naples  in  her  palmy  days  of  pros- 
perity, and  contrasted  them  strongly  with  her  present  degradation. 
He  aroused  their  latent  pride,  and  made  their  countenances  wear  the 
expression  of  deep  and  heart-felt  indignation.  He  exhorted  them 
to  persevere  in  their  attempts  to  achieve  their  liberties,  and  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  which  might  obstruct  the  path  to  such  a  consum- 
mation. He  unrolled  the  banner  of  Naples,  in  her  prouder  times, 
and  conjured  them  by  the  memory  of  their  sires,  not  to  leave  unim- 
proved so  glorious  an  opportunity  for  the  establishment  of  their  right- 
ful freedom. 

Loud  shouts  gave  applause  to  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  which 
he  uttered,  and  as  he  closed,  waving  aloft  the  sacred  banner  which 
he  held,  one  long  continued  peal  bespoke  the  deep  determination  of 
thousands  of  manly  hearts.  His  faithful  friends  had  not  been  idle 
while  he  addressed  the  throng.  Arms  were  freely  distributed  to  such 
as  had  them  not,  and  every  one  conspicuously  displayed  the  anima- 
ting badge  of  Neapolitan  freemen.  Loud  call  was  made  for  a  leader 
to  head  them  in  the  coming  contest,  and  the  name  of  Massaniello 
proceeded  from  every  open  mouth.  Hesitation  were  a  crime,  and  he 
promptly  assumed  the  command  which  had  been  the  spontaneous 
gift  of  the  people.  The  crowd  had  now  become  vast,  beyond  expec- 
tation, extending  on  either  hand  through  the  broad  street  as  ffur  as 
the  eye  could  reach ;  and  from  the  utmost  bounds  came  the  universal 
murmur  of  approbation. 

Meantime,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  had  not  been  inactive  in  bo  mo- 
mentous a  crisis.  The  situation  of  the  insurgents  protected  them 
from  the  guns  of  the  castle,  and  they  had  proceeded  thus  far  without 
interruption  from  the  acting  authorities  of  the  city.  The  soldiexy 
were  now  concentrated  and  prepared  for  effective  operations  against 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  But  what  force  could  withstand  the 
impetuous  onset  of  those  thousands,  moving  with  a  remarkable  degree 
of  unanimity  and  discipline,  and  led  with  the  most  consummate  abi- 
lity 1  Battle  after  battle,  until  the  streets  ran  deep  with  blood, 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  insurgents  :  castles  and  strong  holds,  in  quick 
succession,  yielded  before  the  assaults  of  the  victorious  multitudes. 
The  revolutionists  at  every  hour  increased,  and  their  cause  bright- 
ened at  every  onward  step.  The  oppressors  had  spumed  reconcilia- 
tion and  compromise,  until  it  was  too  late  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  insurrection.  In  a  space  of  time  incredibly  short,  every  vestige 
of  regal  authority  had  been  banished  from  the  city. 

That  night  and  another,  Naples  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
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uncontrollable  raob.  The  nobles,  who  in  those  times  of  feudal  gran- 
deur had  usurped  almost  every  particle  of  authority,  became  the 
objects  of  its  dire  vengeance.  Palaces  smoked  in  ruins,  their  con- 
tents untouched  by  the  hand  of  plunder ;  and  many  a  proud  head,  that 
but  a  few  hours  before  had  tossed  in  contempt  of  the  ignoble  vul- 
gar, was  now  laid  low  in  death.  Slowly,  yet  surely,  came  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  mob,  and  nothing  could  resist  its  infuriated  charge. 
Every  thing  obnoxious  fled  or  fell  beneath  its  power,  and  a  second 
day's  sun  burst  upon  the  city,  a  scene  of  devastation  and  ruin.  Mas- 
saniello  and  his  compeers  had  striven  to  restore  some  degree  of 
order,  and  reduce  the  effective  eflbrts  at  vengeance  upon  the  fallen 
oppressors  to  something  like  systematic  arrangement.  As  the  thirst 
for  blood  had  in  some  degree  become  quenched,  and  objects  upon 
which  to  wreak  its  fury  were  grown  scarce,  the  mob  complied,  and 
something  like  a  provisional  government  was  established.  The 
leader  of  the  victorious  mob  received  the  supreme  command,  with 
the  title  of  governor,  and  with  a  faithful  council  maintained  his  com- 
mand over  the  city.  The  work  of  extermination  was  not  yet  finished, 
and  he  proceeded  with  a  most  terrible  celerity,  equalled  alone  by 
the  certainty,  to  abolish  whatever  vestiges  of  despotism  remained  in 
the  environs. 


CH  APT  BE     V. 

RETRIBUTION. 


Massaniello  sat  in  the  chair  of  state  in  Naples,  to  pass  sentence 
upon  the  prisoners  that  were  brought  before  him.  His  council  was 
about  him,  and  the  advice  of  his  members  was  his  implicit  rule  of 
action.  Prisoner  after  prisoner  received  his  sentence,  and  blood 
flowed  freely  in  front  of  the  council  house,  from  execution  of  the 
stem  mandates  of  the  rulers  of  Naples.  The  long  list  was  nearly 
disposed  of,  and  the  last  prisoner  placed  at  the  bar  to  learn  his  fate. 
The  open  brow  of  the  governor  was  clouded,  as  he  observed  the  man, 
and  his  countenance  assumed  an  unwonted  severity  of  expression. 
His  voice  betokened  emotion,  as  he  addressed  the  prisoner. 

'  Baron  Di  Doria,'  said  he,  'the  government  has  no  need  of  farther 
proof  of  the  guilt  which  they  deem  deserving  of  summary  punish- 
zqent.  The  axe  awaits  another  victim.  Are  you  prepared  to  meet 
\tV 

'  I  am,'  replied  the  baron,  calmly. 

'  And  have  you  nought  to  say,  why  such  should  not  be  your 
fater 

*  I  know  not,'  returned  Di  Doria,  *  why  this  question  has  been  ex- 
tended to  me,  in  preference  to  others  who  have  gone  before  me  from 
this  bloody  tribunal,  unless  it  be  to  taunt  one  whom  you  feel  to  be 
the  chiefest  victim  of  this  unnatural  rebellion.' 

*  Have  you  aught  else  to  speak  V  inquired  the  governor. 

*  Ay,  proud  plebeian,  I  have  a  word  to  say,  ere  I  pass  to  the  scaf- 
fold. With  my  dying  breath  I  warn  you  to  forsake  your  bloody  path, 
ere  tenfold  retribution  fall  on  your  guilty  head.' 

TOL.    IX.  19 
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*  The  Coui^cil  of  Naples/  said  Massaniello,  *  has  little  occasion  or 
desire  to  listen  to  the  frantic  forebodings  of  one  of  its  prisoners.' 

'  Perhaps  then/  added  the  noble,  with  an  air  of  bitterness,  '  it  maj 
better  suit  them  to  learn  that  an  imperial  fleet  will  this  day  be  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  ready  to  open  its  artillery  upon  this  devoted  city.' 

*  Perhaps,'  returned  the  governor,  *  it  may  afford  some  consolation 
in  your  dying  moments,  to  know  that  the  imperial  fleet  has  already 
cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.' 

*  Plebeian,*  said  Di  Doria,  disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  an- 
nouncement, *  though  you  may  now  have  power  over  one  who  never 
injured  you ' 

*  Never  injured  me !'  cried  Massaniello,  starting  to  his  feet — 'never 
injured  me  !  Your  oppressions  of  plebeians  may  have  been  so  numer- 
ous as  to  make  you  forget  them  all :  but  think  you  /  have  forgotten 
that  you  invaded  my  domestic  rights  1  Think  you  I  ever  can  forget 
the  blow  you  gave  me  !  Cruel  noble  !  — my  cheek  bums  now  with  a 
stain  which  nothing  but  your  very  life's  blood  can  wash  out.  You 
once  heard  my  oath  of  vengeance,  but  did  not  heed  it  from  the  de- 
spised fisherman.  I  pledged  my  life  upon  it,  ere  I  undertook  the 
task  of  revolutionizing  Naples,  and  it  has  not  been  the  least  among 
my  aims.  I  have  it  now,  Di  Doria — I  have  it  now,  here,  within  my 
reach,  and,  craving  as  it  is,  it  shall  be  satiated  to  the  fill.  You  die» 
monster!  — and  may  your  last  thought  be,  that  your  death-warrant 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  spumed  fisherman  !' 

Massaniello  waved  his  hand,  and  sank  down,  overpowered  by  the 
violence  of  his  own  conflicting  emotions.  Di  Dona  passed  to  his 
death,  while  his  unrelenting  judge  lay  insensible  to  the  scenes  thai 
were  passing  around  him. 


CHAPTB  R     VI. 

THE    ABDICATION. 


A  WEEK  passed,  and  the  revolutionary  government  of  Naples  still 
maintained  its  authority,  despite  the  increasing  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded it.  The  imperial  fleet  which  the  emperor  had  despatched 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  found  its  force  unequal  to  the  task.  Treaty 
had  been  resorted  to,  but  with  no  better  success  in  restoring  the  royal 
authority.  Intestine  foes  there  were  none  ;  and  the  energetic  mea- 
sures of  the  governor,  promptly  seconded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
citizens,  were  ample  security  against  any  external  force  which  might 
soon  be  expected.  But  at  length,  satiety  begat  its  usual  palling 
effect,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  their  freedom  before  them,  the  people  began  to 
think  of  capitulation  and  compromise.  The  deposed  viceroy  was 
no  ways  unwilling  to  embrace  the  opportunity  for  return  to  his  autho- 
rity, and  readily  granted  the  demands  of  the  provisional  government. 
A  general  pardon  was  stipulated ;  the  duties  on  fruit,  with  other 
odious  and  oppressive  taxes,  were  abolished,  and  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  the  citizens  fully  restored. 

The  huge  bell  which  was  wont  to  summon  the  citizens  of  Naplfts 
to   assemble  in  the  public  square,  sent  its  hoarse  notes  through 
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tbe  city.  The  people  promptly  responded  to  the  call,  and  a  rast 
congregation  was  assembled  to  listen  to  a  communication  from  the 
newly-elected  governor  of  the  city.  Attentive  silence  reigned 
through  the  wide  field,  closely  filled  with  citizens,  as  Massaniello 
ascended  the  platform  and  addressed  them.  Article  by  article  he 
rehearsed  the  guarantee  of  their  rights,  and  besought  them  to  renew 
their  vows  of  allegiance  to  a  government  which  bound  itself  so 
strongly  to  protect  them  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  ancient 
liberties. 

*  Citizens  of  Naples  !*  he  concluded,  *  nine  days  since  you  honored 
me  with  the  supreme  command,  in  the  energetic  attempts  then  to  bo 
made  for  effecting  an  entire  revolution  in  the  form  of  government. 
That  revolution  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  grievances,  of  which 
you  then  uttered  so  loud  complaint,  have  been  removed.  Your  mul- 
tiplied wrongs  have  been  manfully  avenged,  and  your  proud  oppres- 
sors sleep  a  sleep  from  which  they  may  never  awake.  Your  taxes 
are  no  longer  burdensome,  and  the  ancient  freedom  for  which  you 
have  so  nobly  fought,  is  amply  secured  to  you.  Citizens  of  Naples  \ 
the  end  for  which  I  was  elected  has  been  attained,  and  I  now  resign 
the  trust  as  cheerfully  as  I  received  it.  I  shall  set  you  an  example 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  beseech  you  return  to  your  allegiance, 
as  you  value  the  peace  and  well  being  of  the  city.* 

Shouts  of  applause,  and  of  ratification  of  the  treaty,  followed  his 
descent.  Slowly  and  quietly  the  vast  concourse  was  dissolved,  and 
each  returned  to  his  proper  calling,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  their 
common  idol,  that  the  freedom  of  their  native  city  was  permapently 
secured.  Resigning  a  power  supreme,  and  which  he  might  easily 
have  rendered  lasting,  Massaniello,  contented  with  having  restored  her 
rights  to  his  country,  peaceably  returned  to  his  humble  occupation, 
and  the  stem  and  active  governor  and  judge  resumed  his  humble 
habiliments,  with  his  quiet  employment  as  fisherman  and  dealer  in 
fruits. 


C  HAtPTBR     VI  t. 

CONCLUSION. 


A  PLEA  of  urgent  business,  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  accompanied  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  reinstated 
viceroy  to  Massaniello,  to  wait  upon  him  at  his  palace.  Ever  ready 
to  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  un- 
suspicious of  danger,  he  obeyed  the  call.  Cordial  was  his  reception^ 
and  pressing  the  offers  of  refreshment.  Wine  was  profferea,  and 
Massaniello*s  fondness  led  him  to  drink  deep  of  the  refreshing  beve- 
rage. In  an  instant  his  brain  seemed  on  nre  —  his  eyes  as  if  they 
would  start  from  their  sockets  —  his  tongue  dried  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  —  a  raging  fire  appeared  preying  upon  his  very  vitals.  A  deli- 
rium overpowered  his  senses,  and  his  brain  whirled  in  dizziness. 
The  fury  of  a  demon  glared  in  his  eyes,  and  the  maddening  froth 
flowed  through  his  clenched  teeth.  The  guilty  viceroy  callea  aloud 
for  his  guards  to  secure  the  maniac  ;  but  too  late :  the  reckless 
sword  ot  the  infuriated  fisherman  found  its  way  to  his  vitals,  and  he 
feU,  the  first  victim  of  his  own  infernal  machinations. 
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MassanicUo  rushed  blindly  into  the  street,  his  sword  drawn,  and 
raging  in  perfect  madness.  Manfrone,  his  bosom  friend,  fell  by  that 
sword,  and  Giovanni  fled  from  him  as  from  a  fiend.  Others  of  his 
friends,  unconscious  of  danger,  as  they  chanced  in  his  way,  were 
slain  with  the  same  ruthless  weapon,  until  the  cry  went  before  him, 
and  the  streets  were  deserted  as  he  hurried  on  his  blind  course.  The 
cry  of  danger  was  loudly  raised,  and  he  who  had  but  now  led  the  mob 
tlirough  a  successful  revolution,  fled  before  the  exasperated  crowds 
that  followed  against  him ;  he  who  had  been  the  idol  of  an  ardent 
people,  was  shouted  at  as  a  new  oppressor,  and  in  danger  of  falling 
before  their  wrath.  The  doors  of  a  Carmelite  convent  stood  open 
by  his  path,  and  the  maniac  sought  shelter  within  its  sanctuary  ;  but 
even  this  was  denied  him.  He  fell  dead  before  the  self-defending 
efforts  of  his  owti  friends ;  and  the  body  of  him  who  but  a  short  day 
before  had  been  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  whole  people 
to  preside  over  their  councils,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  their 
political  existence,  was  now,  by  that  same  people,  torn  in  pieces,  and 
cast  upon  a  dung-hill ! 

The  citizens  of  Naples  returned  to  their  former  bondage.  The 
new  viceroy  was  bound  by  no  vows  of  his  predecessor,  and  scourged 
with  renewed  severity  the  insurgent  citizens.  Commotions  there 
were,  but  no  capable  leader  could  be  found  to  encourage  and  direct 
the  popular  energies.  The  name  of  Massaniello  —  oh  I  the  mutabi- 
lity of  popular  feeling  !  —  was  invoked  as  that  of  a  saint ;  but  his 
presence  alone  could  have  restored  to  Naples  her  lost  freedom. 

W.  A.  B. 


STANZAS      FOR     MUSIC. 

Oh  breathe  no  more  thai  simple  air  — 
Though  soft  and  sweet  thy  wild  notes  swell, 
To  me  the  only  tale  they  tell 

Is  cold  despair  ! 
I  heard  it  once  from  lips  as  fair, 
I  heard  it  in  as  sweet  a  tone  — 
Now  I  am  left  on  earth  alone, 
And  she  is  —  where  7 

How  have  those  well  known  sounds  renewed 
The  dreams  of  earlier,  happier  hours, 
When  life  —  a  desert  now .—  was  strewed 

With  fairy  flowers  I 
Then  all  was  bright,  and  fond,  and  fair  — 
Now  flowers  are  faded,  joys  are  fled, 
And  heart  and  hope  are  with  the  dead, 

For  she  is  —  where  ? 

Can  I  then  love  the  air  she  loved  7 
Can  I  then  hear  the  melting  strain, 
'Which  brings  her  to  my  soul  again 

Calm  and  unmoved  7 
And  thou  to  blame  my  tears,  forbear. 
For  while  I  list,  sweet  maid  !  to  thee, 
Remembrance  whispers,  '  Such  was  she !' 

And  she  is  —  where  7 


T.    D. 
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NAPOLBON     MUSING     AT     ST.     B  |&  L  E  N  A  . 


TImn  to  ia  Um  poMtHion  of  •  frtoiwl  of  tht  vriur'i,  •  btMiiful  and  niblini*  •ngnrlof,  •ntidcd, '  Napoleon  nasinf  at 
Iht  bit  of  81.  HaiaoA.'  It  rapraaanU  the  exiled  noBarcli  •tandiag  apoo  a  rock,  on  tha  marfin  of  Um  ocean,  with  folded 
araia,  looking  off  apon  Um  watar*.  The  time,  aprarcnily,  i*  iwillg hi.  The  ocean  is  black  and  boialerona.  A  few  aaili 
■My  ba  falaUf  traecd  on  tha  boriaon,  and  over  the  empcrer'e  bead  fljr  emne  wild  fowl,  rooMd  bj  the  comiafatoim. 
Tte  whola  aocM  to  alofnlarly  wild  and  iiapraeeiva.    Ii  gaea  rite  to  the  followiaf  llnae- 


Da»x  rolling  sea !  thy  fickle  wave 

la  waking  'neath  the  tempest's  wrath, 
As  o'er  thy  blackened  bosom  rave 

The  wild  winds,  in  their  viewless  path. 

Fast  from  the  heavens  fades  the  light, 

The  fire-fraught  clouds  are  curt'ning  thee, 
And  onward,  upward  in  their  might, 

Thy  surges  rise,  dark  rolling  sea ! 

Dread  emblem  of  the  power  divine  ! 

Dark  picture  of  that  darker  fate. 
Which  made  this  sea-girt  prison  mine, 

And  left  my  country  desolate ! 

I  am  thy  prisoner.    I  have  heard 

And  learned  thy  billows'  language  well ; 
All  day  they  've  murmured  of  that  word, 

And  louder  now  their  voices  swell. 

I  am  thy  prisoner,  Ocean!  thine ; 

Strict  is  the  guard  thou  keep'st  on  me. 
Yet  would  I  have  no  gaoler  mine, 

Less  stern  than  thou,  dark  rollmg  sea ! 

Higher  thy  blackened  billows  rise, 

Lit  by  the  lightning's  frequent  flash  ; 
And  o'er  thee  now  the  lurid  skies 

Are  trembhng  with  the  thunder's  crash. 

Sweep  on,  sweep  on,  ye  raving  winds  1 

While  thunderbolts  divide  th  abyss ; 
From  its  own  storms  my  bosom  finds 

Calm  refuge  in  a  scene  like  this. 

Yet,  Ocean !  would  I  have  thee  bear 

To  that  proud  land  whose  rulers  claim 
That  thy  wide  waves  her  vassals  are. 

And  ministers  unto  her  fame. 

Thanks  from  a  man  whose  name  was  fraught 

With  terror,  when  his  hands  were  free, 
Thanks  for  this  last  bright  lesson  taught, 

Of  England's  boasted  chivalry ! 

And  when  the  storm  has  left  thy  brow. 

And  sunbeams  o'er  thy  bosom  danoe^ 
When  in  thy  mirrored  caverns  thou 

Reflect' St  the  sunny  shores  of  France  ; 

Tell  her  Napoleon's  soul  is  Iree, 

Nor  needs  the  tribute  of  her  tears  ; 
Tell  her  the  Emp<ror  soon  will  be 

Beyond  her  hopes  and  England's  leara.  r   h.  m. 
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OE    A    FEW   FAMILIAR    PAaSAGES     FROM  THE     JOURNAL   OF  A    TALETUDIWARIAIf. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


Havana,  March  1 5,  *36.  —  The  martial  array  presented  here  by  the 
numerous  troops  and  sentinels  constantly  on  duty,  strikes  a  bumble 
denizen  of  these  unmilitary  United  States  very  forcibly.  *  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,'  is  a  constant  lesson  with  him.  The 
Spaniards  are  very  jealous  of  the  curious  eyes  of  their  British  or 
American  friends,  in  examining  their  fortifications  and  military 
strength.  Every  public  place  is  guarded,  and  the  peremptory  chal- 
lenge of  the  sentinel,  or  the  no  less  peremptory  *  Hist!*  so  common 
here,  brings  the  unobservant  straggler  to  a  sense  of  his  whereabout. 

Yesterday  I  took  a  stroll  with  F along  the  walls.     We  were 

about  to  pass  the  outside  of  one  of  the  bastions,  where  the  corpM  du 
guard  are  stationed,  when  the  *hist!*  from  the  sentinel,  accompanied 
by  an  expressive  movement  of  his  musket,  warned  us  to  seek  some 
other  amusement.  We  endeavored  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Ca- 
bana —  an  immense  fortification,  which  crowns  the  eminence  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbor — but  to  obtain  permission,  is  attended 
with  BO  much  difficulty,  for  the  reason  above  stated,  that  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  looking  at  the  exterior.  Its  position  is  pictu- 
resque, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  It  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  sink  any  fleet  that  may  attempt 
to  enter,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  millions.  It  is  added, 
farther,  that  when  the  statement  of  the  expense  was  laid  before  the 
King  of  Spain,  he  took  his  spy-glass  and  looked  for  some  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  West  Indies,  remarking  to  his  attendants  that  he 
supposed,  from  its  enormous  cost,  that  it  must  be  so  large  as  to  be 
visible  from  any  part  of  the  globe  ! 

Previous  to  my  leaving  home,  the  kindness  of  some  of  my  friends 
had  supplied  me  with  one  or  two  convenient  articles  of  self-defence, 
so  common  (and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  generally  necessary  to  one's 
safety)  in  some  of  our  Southern  states.  Supposing  that  more  than 
any  where  else  I  should  require  them  here,  I  was  preparing  to  carry 
them  about  my  person,  when  to  my  surprise  I  was  informed  that 
they  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  that  it  was  a  criminal  offence, 
subject  to  severe  punishment,  to  carry  concealed  weapons,  of  any  de- 
scription. I  was  told  of  a  young  nobleman,  the  other  day,  who  was 
complained  of  for  carrying  a  sword-cane,  in  wilful  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  on  conviction,  was  sentenced  to  receive  forty  lashes  for  the 
offence. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  administration  of  the 
present  governor,  is  the  impartiality  with  which  the  laws  are  en- 
forced. High  and  low,  noble  and  ignoble,  alike  pay  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  I  have  heard  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  this  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  executive,  and  of  his  readiness  at  all 
times  to  listen  to,  and  redress,  the  grievances  of  the  humblest  of  bis 
people.  I  think  this  circumstance  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  success 
with  which  he  governs,  and  the  popularity  which  he  has  acquired  at 
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home  and  abroad.  He  is  building  a  very  extensive  market,  and  a 
prison,  outside  the  walls,  the  labor  of  which  is  performed  by  the 
convicts.  These  structures  are  built  of  coral  reef,  an  excellent 
building  material.  They  are  but  one  story,  yet  are  very  neat  in  ap- 
pearance, and  suitable  to  this  climate. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  and  distributing  the  palm  leaves, 
in  the  church  of  San  Domingo,  on  Palm  Sunday,  was  one  from 
which  I  would  not  willingly  have  been  absent.  But  even  more 
gorgeous  and  imposing,  were  the  rites  of  Good  Friday,  and  the  mili- 
tary mass,  performed  in  the  Cathedral.  Descriptions  of  these  scenes 
have  so  often  been  given,  that  I  shall  not  essay  the  task.  Wearied 
with  the  religious  and  military  processions  and  spectacles  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  I  walked  with  my  friend  to  the  Catholic  Burying 
Ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  is  securely  enclosed,  simple 
and  neat  in  its  arrangements,  and  kept  under  a  constant  guard.  The 
entrance  is  ornamented  with  .delicious  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Pass- 
ing through  the  massive  arched  gateway,  a  small  neat  chapel,  of 
tasteful  architecture,  meets  the  eye,  standmg  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  enclosure  in  which  the  last  funeral  rites  are  performed,  before 
consigning  *  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust.' 

Returning,  we  stopped  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  was  the  hour  of 
vespers,  and  as  we  entered,  a  scene  met  our  view,  of  the  most 
interesting  description.  The  inmates  were  all  ranged  on  seats  around 
the  inner  court,  under  the  galleries.  The  priest  —  himself  a  luna- 
tic —  was  repeating  the  Ave  Marie,  and  his  hearers  were  uttering 
the  responses  with  as  much  order  and  apparent  devotion,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reason.  The  whole 
scene  was  truly  affecting.  It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  it  was  the  force  of  habit  or  discipline,  or  a  lucid  interval, 
in  minds  in  which  there  remained  faint  gleams  of  religious  or  devo- 
tional feeling,  which  prompted  the  regular  performance  of  their  re- 
ligious duties. 

Passing  the  HoiLse  of  th^  Lepers  —  near  which  several  victims  to 
this  loathsome  disease  were  walking  in  the  sun — we  visited  the 
Casa  de  Benejiciencia,  an  extensive  and  excellent  institution,  coires- 
ponding  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  House  of  Refuge  in  New- York, 
its  funds  are  ample,  and  orphan  children  are  educated,  taught  some 
useful  trade,  and  receive  a  small  sum  of  money,  on  leaving  the  esta- 
blishment, with  which  to  commence  business. 

There  is  a  fine  steam  ferry-boat  constantly  running  from  hence  to 
Regla,  a  small  town  across  the  harbor,  owned  by  a  gentleman  in 
New- York,  and  which  must  yield  him  a  liberal  income.  Bull-fights 
are  frequently  held  there,  and  immense  numbers  cross  to  witness 
them.  These,  and  the  cock-fights,  which  are  daily  sports  here,  are 
continued  by  the  royal  permission,  and  are  about  the  only  things 
over  which  the  governor  has  no  control —  otherwise,  it  is  supposed, 
he  would  suppress  these  relics  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  raising  of 
sporting  cocks  is  quite  an  important  business  in  Cuba.  Great 
prices  are  sometimes  paid  for  them,  and  large  sums  staked  on  them 
in  the  fight.  Having  a  curiosity  to  witness  a  bull-fight,  I  crossed  the 
ferry,  in  company  with  a  party  from  our  hotel,  and  on  reaching  the 
"Plaza  de  Toros,  (Place  of  the  Bulls,)  our  ears  were  saluted  by  a  deaf- 
ening clamor.     The  place  was   already  so  full,  that  we  could  with 
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diiHculty  find  room  to  stand.  The  amphitheatre,  or  circus-like  en- 
closure, was  crowded  with  a  vast  multitude  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions, and  of  both  sexes.  The  scene  was  very  exciting,  and  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  none  more  so  than  the  ladies,  who  joined  in 
the  loud  cries  of  approbation,  and  waved  their  'kerchiefs  whenever 
the  Picadores  or  Matadores  dexterously  avoided  an  attack  of  the 
furious  animal,  or  made  a  successful  thrust  of  their  ponderous  spears, 
or  fastened  their  cruel  barbs  in  his  lacerated  sides.  It  is  a  cruel 
sort  of  amusement,  and  I  did  not  stay  to  witness  the  catastrophe. 
I  was  afterward  informed,  however,  that  the  bull  was  finally  run 
through  and  killed  by  a  one-armed  man,  who,  I  had  remarked,  was 
exceedingly  skilful  in  his  savage  trade.  They  have  other  amuse- 
ments at  Havana,  which  are  much  more  to  my  taste.  Masquerades, 
for  example,  are  frequent  during  the  winter  season  ;  and  they  know 
well  how  to  make  them  delightful.  I  find  much  enjoyment,  too,  in 
walking  or  lounging  in  the  Plaza^  with  a  friend,  particularly  a  female 
fiiend,  among  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  flowers,  and  under  the 
mellow  light  of  the  glorious  moon,  (which,  in  this  pure  and  delicious 
climate,  appears  double  the  size  that  we  see  it  at  the  North,)  listening 
to  the  music  of  one  of  the  military  bands,  which  perform  nightly  in 
front  of  the  palace. 

But  the  superb  opera  is  my  delight !  The  house  itself  is  large, 
and  superior  in  its  arrangements  to  any  theatre  in  the  United  States. 
Caldwell's,  at  New-Orleans,  is  more  showy,  but  not  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  its  object.  Seats  are  secured  to  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons,  and  five  hundred  more  could  hear  and  see  quite  com- 
fortably in  the  passages.  The  most  perfect  order  is  preserved,  for 
the  troops  are  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  enforce  it.-  The  scenery, 
dresses,  decorations,  etc.,  are  magnificent.  The  orchestra,  with  Ra- 
petti,  does  not  need  my  praise.  Of  Madam  Pantanelli,  Rossi,  and 
Fapanti,  I  would  speak,  aid  I  not  lack  words  to  express  my  admira- 
tion of  their  performances.  For  days  and  weeks,  the  sweet  airs  and 
delicious  notes  of  the  former  haunted  me,  with  a  strange  sense  of 
enjoyment.  I  could  say,  with  good  old  Chaucer,  while  listening  to 
her  voice,  and  in  the  memory  of  its  melody, 

*  I  Btode  astonied.  and  was  with  the  song 
Thorow  ravishia ;  that,  till  late  and  long 
I  ne  wist  in  what  place  I  was,  ne  where  — 
And  ayen  methougnt  she  sang  even  by  niine  ear.' 

Indeed,  I  might  add,  in  regard  to  the  entire  performances,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  author,  that 

*the  armony 


And  swete  accord  were  in  so  good  niusike, 
That  the  voices  to  angels  most  were  like.' 

The  Sabbath  is  unknown  here,  save  as  a  holiday.  They  perhM>s 
go  to  mass  and  a  cock-fight  in  the  morning,  and  to  a  bull-fight  and  toe 
opera  in  the  evening.  I  am  struck  with  the  odd  fancy  they  Imlto 
here  for  names.  Their  boats,  etc.,  frequently  bear  the  name*  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  one  of  their  theatres  is  called  the  '  Jeau  y 
Mariiy  (Jesus  and  Mary.)  There  are  many  American  merchants 
here,  doing  a  very  profitable  business  —  taking  the  lead,  I  believe ; 
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and  I  was  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  French  lady  &om  New-Orleans, 
on  this  subject,  the  other  evening.  She  complained  that  that  city  was 
no  longer  the  pleasant,  quiet  town  it  formerly  was,  with  its  French 
society  and  customs — for  the  Americans  had  come  in,  and  were 
carrying  all  before  them  ;  and  it  was  now  a  vast  scene  of  business, 
noise,  and  bustle  —  and,  added  she,  *  it  will  soon  be  just  so  here.* 
An  unintended  but  a  high  compliment. 

Cuba  has  become  quite  a  resort  for  invalids,  of  late  ;  and  I  think 
they  may  come  here,  during  the  winter  season,  with  much  advan- 
tage — judging  from  my  own  experience  —  and  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, under  the  present  government. 

Matanzas,  April  5.  —  The  necessity  of  procuring  passports  is 
one  of  the  vexations  of  travelling,  of  which  one  is  by  no  means  re- 
lieved here.  There  is  no  moving  without  one ;  and  it  is  no-  small 
trouble  to  procure  them.  Having  obtained  one,  however,  for  this 
place  and  its  vicinity,  I  placed  myself  on  board  the  beautiful  steamer 
Greneral  Tacon,  last  week,  and  in  six  hours  thereafter  presented  my 
letters  to  the  American  consul  at  this  city.  Matanzas  is  the  second 
town  in  size  and  impoitance  in  the  island.  It  is  fifty  miles  from  Ha- 
vana, contains  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  ships  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  island.  There  are  many 
nne  coffee  estates  and  sugar  plantations  in  this  quarter,  some  of 
which  belong  to  Americans.  I  have  visited  several,  and  acquired 
much  valuable  information  as  to  the  manner  of  raising  and  manufac- 
turing both  ^icles.  Some  of  the  coffee  estates  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, being  laid  out  like  a  garden,  and  ornamented  with  borders  of 
lime  hedge,  palm,  and  orange  trees,  in  perpetual  foliage ;  and  when 
in  blossom,  they  afford  the  most  delicious  of  all  imaginable  perfumes. 
The  sugar  plantations,  though  not  so  attractive  in  appearance,  are 
more  desirable  on  account  of  the  golden  harvests  which  they  afford ; 
particularly  when  sugars  are  so  high'  as  at  this  moment.  The 
planters  are  said  to  be  making  their  fortunes  the  present  year. 

In  consequence  of  there  being  numbers  of  runaway  negroes,  and 
some  other  equally  desperate  characters,  at  large  in  the  island,  peo- 
ple travelling  into  the  country  are  allowed  to  ride  with  holsters  and 
pistols ;  and  the  muleteers  carry  a  long  heavy  sword,  when  conveying 
the  produce  of  the  country  to  market.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  necessity  of  this  custom,  the  other  evening.  I  started  for  the 
Emharcadaro,  at  the  head  of  the  Conema  River,  expecting  to  take 
the  steam-boat  for  Matanzas ;  but  on  reaching  it,  I  found  she  had 
broken  down.  Meeting  an  acquaintance,  who  was  going  by  land,  I 
concluded  to  accompany  him.  With  considerable  difficulty,  and  by 
paying  an  exorbitant  price,  (they  will  *  take  in*  a  stranger,  even  here, 
upon  occasion,)  I  obtamed  a  donkey,  with  holsters  and  pistols,  and  we 
set  out,  some  time  after  dark,  for  a  fifteen  mile  ride.  We  had  made 
about  half  the  distance,  and  were  passing  an  obscure  part  of  the  road, 
when  we  encountered  two  highwaymen,  posted  directly  in  our  path. 
They  attempted  to  stop  us,  and  demanded  our  purses,  in  Spanish. 
We  presented  our  pistols,  upon  which  they  made  way,  and  we  put 
tfpUTB  to  our  horses,  and  were  soon  out  of  their  reach ;  though  we 
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could  hear  them  uttering  curses  and  imprecations  at  their  want  of 
success.  I  afterward  learned  that  a  robbery  and  murder  were  com- 
mitted in  that  same  spot,  only  a  short  time  before. 

Havana,  April  9.  —  Once  more  am  I  domiciliated  at  West's,  much 
the  best  house  in  the  place,  where  one  meets  with  very  agreeable 
company.  It  is  customary  to  rise  early,  and  get  through  the  business 
or  pleasure  of  the  morning,  before  the  heat  of  die  day  renders  both  irk- 
some. The  merchants  may  be  seen  on  the  '  Quay,'  a  sort  of  "Change,' 
as  early  as  five  o'clock,  discussing  the  news,  arrivals,  prices  of  sugars, 
etc.  We  go  in  parties  from  our  house,  at  this  hour,  first  to  the  stall  of  a 
little  old  man,  who  speaks  broken  English,  and  who  nves  us  as  many 
oranges,  fresh  from  the  trees,  as  we  can  eat,  for  a  *piccaune,*  Then, 
perhaps,  we  adjourn  to  the  markets,  to  listen  to  the  gabble  of  the 
negroes,  or  admire  the  beautiful  fish,  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  varie- 
gated colors,  or  take  a  stroll  by  the  shore  of  the  ever-sounding  sea, 
to  witness  the  eternal  surges  dashing  in  fury  against  the  breakers  — 
always  a  welcome  and  sublime  sight.  As  I  walked  to-day  along  the 
beach,  with  the  solemn  anthem  of  the  Great  Deep  sweUing  in  my 
ear,  and  beheld  the  distant  ships  flitting  into  dimness,  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  a  beautiful  simile  of  Young  was  brought  forcibly  to  my 
recollection.  Speaking  of  transitory  human  life,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  men  are  often  called  to  cross  that  untried  sea,  from 
which  no  voyager  ever  returned,  he  asks  whether  we  should  not 

walk  — 

*  Silent  and  thoughtful  by  the  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon.' 

Additional  force  was  given  to  these  expressive  lines,  by  their  asso- 
ciation in  my  mind,  at  the  moment,  with  that  eloquent  comparison  of 
human  life  to  a  river,  by  Heber  :  '  The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our 
joys  and  our  griefs  are  alike  left  behind  us.  We  may  be  shipwrecked, 
but  we  cannot  anchor ;  we  'may  be  hastened,  hut  we  cannot  be  de- 
layed. Whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  sweeps  toward  its  home, 
till  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  tossing  of  its 
waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eves,  and 
the  floods  are  lifted  up  around  us,  and  the  earth  loses  sight  of  us,  and 
we  take  our  last  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  of  our  farther 
voyage  there  is  no  witness,  save  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.' 

But  to  return.  We  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock,  on  fine  white  rolls, 
bananas,  and  plantains,  with  claret  and  cofiee ;  at  twelve  we  take 
a  bath  and  a  siesta;  dinner  is  served  up  at  three,  with  all  the 
luxuries  and  delicacies  of  the  tropics  ;  then  a  ride  on  the  '  PasSOf* 
or  to  the  governor's  country-house  and  garden,  and  the  opera,  or  a 
promenade  in  the  square,  an  ice  at  the  *  Lonja'  in  the  evening,  perhaps 
m  bird  and  a  relish  h.  la  Delmonico,  at  the  Bella  Europa,  finishes  the  day. 

A  Dioi  Seignoritas :  To-morrow  1  sail  for  New-Orleans ;  and  rignt 
glad  shall  I  be  again  to  set  foot  upon  that  favored  land  which  I  am 

proud  to  call  my  own  :  and  happier  still,  my  dear ,  when  I  am 

permitted  once  more  to  discourse  with  you,  face  to  face,  and  to  relatto 
to  you  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  and  all  that  is  interesting  or 
strange,  which  may  befall  me  while  borne  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  or  La  Belle  Riv6re,  as  I  wend  my  way  homeward 
through  our  magnificent  country.     Till  then,  farewell !  E. 
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THE     PLACE     OP     BONES. 


*  Ye  moalderiof  rcUcc  of  departed  yvun^ 
Your  nemea  have  perUbed.'  Fukt. 


Dklightpul  Avon  overlooks  the  place 
Where,  mingled  rudely  with  the  upturned  soil, 
The  bones  of  some  forgotten  nation  lie, 
In  mournful  disregard.    The  solemn  groves 
Inweave  no  more  their  tossing  boughs  above 
These  violated  sepulchres :  U^  hasul 
Of  busy  Industrv  long  since  cut  down 
The  dark  old  sylvan  giants,  and  let  in 
The  garish  sunshine.    When  the  Genessee 
Is  swollen  roughly  by  the  vernal  rain. 
Or  equinoctial  storm,  his  surging  tide 
Invades  the  level  mead,  and  even  lifts 
Above  this  populated  home  of  death 
The  voice  of  wild  rebellion  —  sound,  alas  1 
That  ill  befits  the  dweUings  of  the  dead! 
The  crowded  public  tborcmghfiBure,  that  leads 
To  the  young  city  of  our  inland  seas, 
Through  the  bright  Eden  of  the  'Empire  States* 
Bounds  on  the  South  this  melancholy  spoC 
Trees  of  a  second  growth  in  beaut v  stand. 
And  greet  the  nortnwardly-directea  ease 
With  smooth  and  glossv  trunks,  ana  roots  that  dimi 
Refreshment  from  the  ciust  of  woodland  sires : 
•  And  eastwardly,  the  sloping  upland  makes 
Exf>osure  of  its  side  to  weetenng  sons. 
While  peer  above  its  ridgy  top  the  spires 
And  painted  habitations  of  vain  man  — 
Av,  seyish  too  —  for  piouslv  around 
Tne  dreamless  couches  oi  his  own  naie  laoe^ 
To  shut  out  brute  intrusion,  he  has  nuilc 
A  strong  protecting  wall,  and  planted  round 
The  funeral  hUlock  flowers  that  breathe  of  lovi^ 
And  willows  frail,  that  rub  their  yellow  boughs 
Against  the  pompous,  monumental  stonc^ 
While  spummgly  his  desecrating  foot 
Falls  on  the  bleaching  remnants  of  the  past  — 
Of  haughty  Indian  kmg,  or  swarthy  maid, 
At  whose  rude  sepulchres,  long  years  bilbiBb 
The  simple  children  of  departs  groves 
Were  mourning  visitants. 

The  tribe  that  laid 
Beneath  the  turf  their  chieftain,  unlike  US| 
Who  sorrow  only  for  a  season,  came. 
And  tearful  homage  to  ancestral  dust 
Paid,  when  the  warriiig  elements  and  tints 
Had  worn  awav  all  sini  of  boiiair 
That  deathless  bard,  wnose  name  is  linked  to  Hop^ 
And  whose  rich  instrument  has  many  strings, 
Was  faulty  in  his  music  when  he  sang 
Of  the  red  Sagamore  *  without  a  tear.' 
The  ¥dlderness,  with  all  its  wealth  of  shades 
Sepulchral  dells,  and  wing^  choristers  — 
The  mossv  floor  of  sotitary  glades, 
Whereon  bis  moccasin  fiiint  rnipress  made  — 
The  wooded  mountain,  where  tne  howling  woI( 
And  screaming  panther  made  their  dreaded  lairs  — 
The  v<»ce  of  streams,  and  melody  of  winds, 
Woke  in  his  heart  poetic  sympathy, 
And  q>oke,  in  tones  majestically  grand. 
Of  oBo  unclouded  source  of  life  and  lignt 
The  features  of  his  character  were  nub; 
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And  wrong  could  rouse  him  to  demoniac  rage, 

Or  kindness  lull  him  to  a  summer  calm. 

When  war  or  mortal  malady  cut  off 

His  wife  or  offspring,  to  the  shaded  earth 

He  gave,  with  tears,  the  bark -enfolded  corse, 

And  guarded  well  the  consecrated  mound 

From  the  gaunt  beast  of  prey  ;  then  laid  choice  food, 

And  the  dry  gourd,  his  vegetable  cup, 

Brimming  with  water  from  the  crystal  sphne, 

Upon  the  hiding  earth,  through  fear  the  deadT 

Might  faint  in  passing  to  the  spirit-land. 

In  the  blue  smoke  of  settlements,  the  lord 

Of  the  Uthe  bow  and  slender  arrow  saw 

The  cloud  that  would  obscure  his  race  and  name, 

And  in  the  fall  of  oaks  before  the  axe. 

Heard  the  sharp  knell  of  his  own  glory  rung. 

Then  deeds  of  fell  atrocity  ensued, 

In  his  vain  efforts  to  resist  the  tide 

Of  stern  improvement,  whose  huge  surges  swept 

All  traces  of  his  pomp  and  power  away. 

His  patriot  zeal  and  disregard  of  sel^ 

Resemblance  to  that  spmt  of  redress 

Which  roused  the  souls  of  Tell  and  Hampden,  bore, 

And  should  have  won  the  plaudits  of  his  foe. 

In  happy  childhood  it  was  oft  my  wont. 

Freed  froin  the  birchen  terrors  of  the  school, 

Yon  place  of  Indian  burial  to  seek. 

And  watch  the  disinterring  plough,  and  scan 

The  fertilized  and  newly-parted  clod 

For  beads  of  beauty  rare,  tooth-worn  by  Time, 

And  crumbling  fragments  of  the  dagger-haft. 

Constructed  by  some  artisan  of  eld. 

From  the  broad  antlers  of  the  whistling  moose, 

Or  branching  honors  of  the  stag  or  elk ; 

Or  raise,  with  reverential  hand,  the  skuU 

Of  unremembered  royalty,  perchance 

With  thought  akin  to  wonderment  and  awe ; 

Then,  throwing  down  the  wreck,  spy  out  amid 

The  dark  embracing  furrows,  arrow-heads, 

And  broken  implements  of  grotesque  form, 

Used  by  the  pamted  warrior  in  the  chase, 

Or  on  tiie  path  that  led  him  to  his  foe. 

Some  who  delight  in  hoar  antiquity. 

The  nation  deem  that  sleep  in  yonder  field 

The  primal  stock,*  whose  shoots  in  after  years, 

Uniting  in  a  league  of  brotherhood, 

The  dreaded  name  of  Iroquois  made  known. 

From  the  dark  hemlock  groves  of  hiUy  Maine, 

To  the  proud  father  of  our  mighty  lakes. 

Bat  this  is  idle  speculation  all ; 

And  red  men,  hanging  on  our  frontier  skirts, 

No  light  can  throw  upon  their  history. 

O  would  that  autumn  on  yon  place  of  graves 

Could  fling  once  more  his  pall  of  rustling  gold ! 

For  if  the  spirits  of  the  lost  and  dead. 

(And  some  believe  so,)  hnjger  round  tne  streams 

And  haunts  of  beauty  which  they  loved  in  life, 

Perchance  the  spectral  visitants  that  flit 

About  those  desecrated  tombs,  might  feel 

Extatic  joy  in  viewing  olden  haunts, 

Dark  witn  the  presence  of  tall  groves,  again. 


Yf m   H*    O*   n* 


♦  Not  improbable—- for  the  Senecaa,  who  oace  peopled  the  Genenee  valley,  werettyieil,  ta  If^ 
quoU  cotinciu, '  Our  Elder  Brotkerg.* 
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NUMBBB    TWO. 


'  In  statu  quo  V  said  I. 

'  It  is,'  replied  he,  '  the  same  great  city.  Its  bustling  crowds  and 
busy  commerce  may  be  now  more  and  now  less ;  but  there  remains 
the  same  restless  agitation — the  same  eternal  hum.' 

'  Heavens !  how  it  must  inspirit  one  !  I  grant  you/  said  I, 
pointing  my  friend  back  to  the  two  long  lines  of  dwellings  on  each 
side  of  the  street  composing  the  village  in  which  I  had  so  long  re- 
sided — '  I  grant  you,  if  one,  in  a  given  time,  must  read  six  books 
of  Virgil,  or  go  as  far  as  Infinitissimals  in  Day's  Algebra,  he  can  better 
do  it  in  such  a  place  as  this,  where  the  greatest  noise  is  on  Sunday, 
when  they  drive  by  to  church.  But  Edward,  though  it  is  not  every 
man  that  can  teach  a  select  school,  yet  I  do  not  intend  always  to  be  a 
pedagogue  ;  and  if  one  has  great  aims,  let  him  drink  in  the  quickening 
spirit  of  a  large  city,  and  feel  the  excitement  of  its  scenes,  and  the 
pressure  of  its  competition ;  let  him  move  among  its  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  know  that  if  he  is  successful,  he  may  sway  that  swell- 
ing, agitated  tide.  It  must  be  a  great  spur  to  a  man  of  parts.  The 
more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  resolved,  at  some  time  or  other,  to 
live  in  New- York.' 

'  How  would  you  go  to  work  to  do  such  things  there  ?' 

'  That  is  a  secret  to  be  disclosed  hereafter.  By  the  way,  how  are 
your  friends  at  the  metropolis  —  your  mother'  —  his  father  had  gone, 
many  years  since,  the  long  journey  — '  and  sister  V 

'  As  usual,'  replied  he,  '  and  send  love.' 

Love !  What  a  charm  is  in  that  word !  It  is  the  very  sweetener 
of  existence  —  the  maple  molasses  of  human  life  ! 

'Pshaw!'  says  some  reader  of  this  diary,  '  what  an  offence  to 
t<isUP 

My  sweet  miss,  maple  molasses  tastes  to  me  better  than  honey  ; 
and  so  would  it  to  any  other,  who  has  been,  as  often  as  I  have,  where 
it  is  made,  in  the  fresh  spring  woods,  and  having  given  some  rosy- 
cheeked,  fun-loving  g^rl,  who  has  accompanied  him,  to  bite  from  a 
pan-cake  dipped  in  the  delectable  sirup,  has  forthwith  dipped  and 
regraled  himself  from  the  same  !  Now  not  even  your  own  charming 
self  would  find  fault  with  honey,  which  I  am  free  to  confess,  after 
the  liquid  above-mentioned,  to  be  inferior  only  to  the  fragrant  dew 
upon  that  little  pouting  lip. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  stage,  though  deserted 
for  the  greater  expedition,  and,  as  it  then  was,  novelty  of  the  steam- 
boat, still  kept  up  its  regular  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail, 
not  disdaining  also  to  receive  the  few  travellers  destined  to  this  or 
that  village,  lying  remote  from  the  landing-places  on  the  Sound.  Ed- 
ward had  accordingly  come  up,  a  solitary  passenger,  till  I  joined  him 
at  that  pleasant  little  place,  situated — no  matter  where — between  the 
two  ffreat  emporiums  —  the  one  literary,  the  other  commercial  —  of 
the  CIS- Atlantic  world.     Joined  by  no  others,  we  discussed  without  re- 


/^ 
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serve  the  plan  of  our  future  movements,  which  was  at  length  settled 
as  follows  :  First,  that  neither  of  us  liked  a  stage ;  ergo,  we  would 
not  go  in  a  stage.  Second,  that  we  hoth  liked  a  private  conveyance ; 
ergo,  we  would  go  in  such  conveyance  ;  and  as  Edward  was  purser, 
he  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  procuring  one  according  to  his  fancy. 
Third,  as  an  inference  from  this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  were  to  go 
when,  where,  and  how  we  pleased.  Faiirth,  that  we  would  take 
the  *  Rambler*  and  '  Ambitious  Student'  to  read  and  comment  upon,  on 
rainy  days.  Fifth,  that  Edward  should  freely  correct  all  my  faults 
of  manner  and  language,  and  impart  to  me  what  he  could,  consist- 
ently with  our  plans,  of  his  collegiate  learning,  which  I  agreed  to 
receive  thankfully.  Sixth,  whereupon  he  insisted  that,  beside 
doing  a  considerable  share  of  the  talking  and  laughing,  to  which  I 
was  not  averse,  as  it  fell  in  with  my  habits,  I  should  also  write  a 
journal. 

*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life !' 
'  All  the  better  for  that.     It  will  be  fresh.' 

'  That 's  what  it  will.  I  shall  have  to  borrow  salt  of  my  neighbon. 
Hang  it !'  continued  I, '  I  believe  I  could  write  the  thing  well  enough, 
if  I  only  knew  how  to  season  it.' 

'  It  is,'  said  he,  '  the  easiest  thin^  in  the  world.  Just  make  a  re- 
cord, as  you  go  along,  of  dates  and  facts,  without  being  too  particu- 
lar, for  that  would  tie  you  down  too  much  ;  lay  it  by  two  or  three 
years,  or  more,  until  the  whole  is  dim  in  the  memory  ;  then  write  it 
out,  according  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  —  adding,  of  course,  to 
the  original  record,  such  incidents  of  interest  as  you  think  mmsi  have 
happened ;  and  if  you  have  a  tolerable  imagination,  and  a  good  judg- 
ment, you  will  very  easily  produce  a  journal  '  fit  for  use.' ' 

*  Right,'  said  I ;  '  I  see  how  it  is.' 

'  And  mind,'  added  he,  '  you  do  not  put  in  any  such  nonsense,  as 
that  such  a  place  had  one  grist-mill,  seven  stores,  two  taverns,  one 
church,  and  a  very  neat  school-house.' 

'  Not  a  single  such  thing  shall  there  be  in  the  whole  joomal.' 

'  But  put  in  reflections  and  inferences,  five  or  six  pages  of  which 
may  oflen  be  founded  upon  a  single  fact.  People  now-ardays  are 
wonderfully  fond  of  seeing  pyramids  and  cones  upon  their  opccet.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  I. 

By  this  time  the  spires  of  science  and  devotion  were  shooting  up 
in  the  distance.  I  had  so  often  heard  my  friend  speak  of  New-Haven  — 
its  shady  streets,  and  its  pleasant  walks  —  that  I  felt  as  though  I 
was  going  home,  while  I  knew  he  would  approach  with  the  deepest 
emotions  a  place  which  had  been  to  him,  as  it  is  still  to  others,  one  of 
many  hopes  and  fears.  As  his  eye  fastened  upon  the  towers  of  Old 
Yale,  his  features  assumed  an  aspect  of  unwonted  thouffhtfiilness. 
'  Henry,'  said  he,  when  we  had  ridden  some  distance  m  silence, 
'  there,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  spent  four  of  the  happiest  and  most 
important  years  of  my  life ;  and  around  its  halls  and  its  precinctB 
still  cluster  long-lingering  and  sacred  associations.'  He  was  not  in 
a  mood  for  trifling,  and  I  revere  such  feelings  too  much  to  wound  the 
heart  by  which  they  are  cherished  ;  else  I  should  hardly  have  for* 
borne  asking  how  far  the  precincts  of  Yale  extended ;  whether  tbey 
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embraoed  Temple  or  Cn>Mm*street,  or  possibly  reached  as  far  as  the 
Avenne,  or  the  Nunnery. 

We  rolled  along,  each  wrapped  in  his  own  musings,  until  a  sudden 
halt,  and  the  cry  of,  *  Is  this  your  baggage,  Sir  ]'  roused  us  from  our 
reveries.  A  few  moments  more  saw  us  safely  housed  in  the  Tontine. 
Immediately  upon  supping,  Edward  sallied  out  for  a  carriage,  and  I 
for  a  note-book ;  in  which  I  forthwith  made  the  following  entry,  here 
copied,  save  the  names,  verbatim  et  literatim. 


SKETCHES 

or     A    TOVK    TIUOVCH    CONNBCTICVT,     MASSACHUSETTS,     VBEMONT|  AMD     MBW-HAXPSUKB,    IN 

THB    AUTUMN    OF    18  — . 

Edward  E  — — ,  proposing  a  tour  of  pleasure  and  profit  through  a 
part  of  New-England,  and  offering  certain  kind  and  powerful  in- 
ducements, I  gladly  accompanied  him.  As  well  for  our  own  per- 
sonal advantage  as  gratification,  we  resolved  to  make  record  of  such 
incMents  of  our  course  as  we  might  deem  it  pleasant  ourselves  to 
remember,  though  they  should  have  no  interest  to  others.  My  own 
plan '  is,  to  make  only  a  slight  entry  of  dates,  names,  places,  and 
occurrences,  which  may  hereafter  be  expanded  in  a  more  leisure 
hour. 

I  may  as  well  here  as  any  were  give  some  little  account  of  my 
companion.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  and  spent  there  the  early  part 
of  his  life.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  and  having  friends  at  the  metro- 
polis, he  was  now  passing  with  them  his  second  year,  pursuing,  for 
the  most  part,  that  general  yet  rigid  course  of  reading  and  study, 
which  contributes  equally  to  the  polish  and  the  soundness  of  the 
scholar.  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
desultory  course  of  study,  which  consists  in  looking  into  the  preface 
of  this  work,  and  the  closing  chapter  of  that—*  such  as  is  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  one  of  your  gentleman  scholars,  who  fancies  he  has  too 
much  genius  to  be  tied  down  to  one  subject,  and  which  is  more  in- 
tolerable to  a  man  of  sense  than  November  to  an  Englishman  •— no ; 
it  was  strictly  systematic,  employed  mostly  upon  the  solid  parts  of 
leamine,  and  conquering  as  it  went.  From  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind, 
his  studies  assumed  more  of  a  theological  air  than  is  perhaps  usual 
with  one  whose  age  and  means  allow  him  to  spend  the  two  or  three 
years  succeeding  his  collegiate  life  as  he  lists.  For  a  young  man  of 
fif^  thousand,  he  is  the  most  modest  of  any  I  ever  knew,  and  is 
as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  one  of  the  sweetest  dispositions  and  the 
first  society  of  Boston  could  make  him.  And  yet  he  has  not  spirit 
enough  —  not  for  me  —  and  will  not  accomplish  in  the  world  half 
that  he  would,  had  he  twice  his  self-confidence.  He  relishes  wit  in 
others,  but  is  never  guilty  of  it  himself;  though  he  would  peihaps 
say  occasionally  a  smart  thing,  were  he  not  afraid  of  being  nngen- 
tlemanly. 

When  we  came  together,  and  how,  is  of  little  consequence  here ; 
and  how  we  came  to  like  each  other,  of  still  less  :  and  yet  to  myself 
it  was  always  strange  ;  perhaps  from  our  very  dissimilarity,  for  we 
were  as  unlike  as  two  oi  the  same  genus  could  well  be.  For  aught  I 
know,  I  was  bom  as  well  as  any  body ;  but  my  bringing  up  was 
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rather  '  so  so.'  The  first  ten  years  of  my  life  were  spent  amon^  a 
people  as  rough  and  crabbed  as  their  own  soil  and  winters,  which 
were  somewhat  of  the  Siberian  order.  My  father,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  those  who  aught  to  know,  at  length  took  up  his  march  to- 
ward the  western  world,  and  making  two  or  three  removals,  plunged 
at  each  time  deeper  into  the  new  settlements.  The  inhabitants  here, 
as  they  must  be  in  every  new  country,  were  a  mixture  of  all  things ; 
a  few  of  them  staunch,  worthy  men,  while  the  most  were  broken- 
down  farmers,  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  as  deficient,  generally,  in 
morals  as  in  property — the  scape-goats  of  the  civilized  world,  lite- 
rally bearing  into  the  wilderness  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  size 
of  my  father's  family  compelling  me  to  leave,  I  consorted  with  all 
sorts  of  people.  I  have  lived  with  a  minister  long  enoueh  to  read 
Don  Quixotte  and  Shakspeare,  together  with  somewhat  of  Foole  and 
Jeremy  Taylor ;  with  a  farmer,  to  know  a  share  from  a  mould-board ; 
and  with  a  merchant,  to  learn  the  difference  between  cambric  and 
muslin.  I  at  length  obtained  enough  of  the  beginnings  of  know- 
ledge to  teach  school,  and  went  on  from  small  to  great,  and  from 
great  to  greater,  until  I  am  actually  at  this  very  moment  the  precep- 
tor of  an  academy  in  Connecticut,  and  some  think  my  last  temper- 
ance speech  was  full  as  good  as  our  minister's.  Being  naturally  of 
a  warm  temperament,  I  have  entered  into  every  thine  with  anior, 
and  have  taken  a  hue  from  every  man  I  have  met,  until  I  have  got 
together  as  motley  a  character  as  was  ever  united  in  the  same  person. 
I  laugh  and  talk  loud,  and  both  in  and  out  of  place ;  joke  both  friends 
and  foes,  sometimes  with,  oflener  without  wit;  and  actually  can 
almost,  and  think  I  can  quite,  do  every  thing  I  imdertake.  With 
men  I  can  get  along  well  enough  :  it  is  with  the  female  part  of  the 
species,  I  have  had  the  least  success.  Though  I  have  haid  three  on 
the  stocks,  I  cannot  launch  one ;  and  while  I  try  to  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  they  are  but  weaker  vessels,  I  am  forced  to 
confess  it  is  but  dreary  business  to  sail  without  a  consort  upon  this 
aea  of  life. 

It  seemed  as  improper,  and  to  a  refined  taste  as  impossible,  to 
vmte  a  journal  of  travels  without  describing  the  travellers,  as  to 
make  a  harrow  without  a  firame,  or  a  bonnet  without  millinet.  Such, 
then,  are  the  two  personages  who  are  just  upon  the  eve  of  a  tour 
through  New-England. 


Tuesday,  September  2.  —  New-Haven  is  a  glorious  place,  and  he 
that  doubts,  may  go  and  see  for  himself.  It  is  the  prettiest  rus  in  urbe  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  wonder  the  wealthy  New-Yorkers  are  running 
there  to  spend  their  fortunes,  which  they  can  do  more  genteelly,  ana 
with  somewhat  less  haste,  than  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  parade 
of  a  large  city.  How  sweet,  when  the  fsaigues  of  business  are  no 
longer  necessary,  to  retire  from  the  noisy  realms  of  traffic,  and  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  one's  years,  be  they  more  or  less,  to  the  choice 
authors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  to  the  enlivening  charms 
of  living  and  refined  friendship!  No  man  should  retire  upon  his  for- 
tune, without  a  good  library,  selected,  it  may  be,  with  the  aid  of  some 
literary  friend.     It  need  not  be  large :  but  if  he  would  avoid  •  the 
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dejection  which  every  one  must  feel,  who  passes  from  an  active  life 
to  one  of  inactivity,  he  must  have  a  library, 

I  am  not  generally  afraid  of  being  seen  ;  but  having  heard  that 
students  can  tell  country  persons  from  their  very  looks,  and  not  caring 
to  come  into  contact  with  such  prodigious  scholars  as  I  knew  so 
great  a  college  must  be  full  of,  I  told  Edward  we  would  not  walk  up 
there  until  they  should  all  be  pretty  well  engaged  in  study,  of  which 
be  said  we  could  judge  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  My  notes,  being 
taken  in  pencil,  are  a  little  dim  here,  so  that  though  I  was  careful  to 
put  it  down,  I  cannot  determine  whether  the  bell  rang  at  eight  or 
half  past  eight.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  entered  the  college  yard  a 
little  after  nine.  I  could  not  observe  that  my  friend  exhibited  any 
change  of  countenance,  though  for  myself  I  could  not  repress  a  cer- 
tain  feeling  of  awe,  when  I  found  I  was  actually  treading  on  such 
ground.  Those  venerable  buildings !  I  was  always  fond  of  anti- 
quity. There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  what  is  antiquated 
and  what  is  old  ;  a  difference  which  I  confess  I  should  not  dislike,  in 
this  case,  to  see  hid  under  a  proper  coat  of  paint. 

*  What  geniuses,'  thought  I,  as  we  walked  toward  the  chapel, 
'  there  must  be  in  these  buildings  !     And  there  comes  one  of  them,' 
continued  I,  '  I  know,  by  his  looks,'  as  one  of  them  stepped  out  of 
what  they  call  North  College. 
'  Them  wha^,  V  asked  Edward. 

'  Geniuses,'  said  I ;  '  and  I'll  venture  you,  one  uf  the  first  water. 
See  what  fire  is  in  his  eye !' 

'  Somewhat  red,'  replied  my  friend. 

Though  I  had  now  and  then  come  across  a  student  in  the  country, 
yet  as  I  had  never  before  seen  one  in  place,  I  thought  it  perfectly 
proper  I  should  take  note  of  him  in  my  journal.  To  begin  at  the 
foundation.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  delicate  boots,  single  sole,  most 
exquisitely  turned  at  the  toe  —  which  he  often  looked  at,  as  well  as  at 
his  finely-shaped  leg  —  with  a  heel  about  as  large  as  a  cent,  and  the 
highest  I  ever  saw,  except  a  pair  worn  by  that  splendidly-dressed 

negrro  that  drove  'Squire  B up  from  New- York,  to  learn  about  my 

school.  The  pantsdoons  were  of  that  choice  color,  neither  white  nor 
yet  drab,  which  discovers  the  possessor  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  with  a 
perpendicular  opening  in  front,  which  I  should  think  must  be  much 
more  convenient  than  the  old-fashioned  fall-pieces,  and  certainly 
more  showy.  The  vest  was  of  silk  —  the  main  color  rather  sombre, 
with  white  stripes  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  so  far 
apart  that  there  were  only  four  squares  on  its  entire  front.  The 
coat  was  black,  and,  as  Edward  told  me,  was  a  prominent  artizan's  best 
fit.  Next  came  a  newly-reaped  chin,  a  mouth  and  nose  of  the  Gre- 
cian order,  around  which  there  played  a  slight  touch  of  scorn,  a 
delightful  pair  of  whiskers,  black  bushy  hair,  eyes  in  accordance  ; 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  hat  which  Edward  said  was  d  la  mode, 
a  description  for  which  I  am  none  the  wiser  —  for  on  looking  into 
the  dictionary,  I  find  it  means  in  the  fashion,  which  I  presume  has 
been  the  case  with  many  a  hat  which  did  not  look  like  that.  He  car- 
ried a  black  cane,  as  large  at  one  end  as  at  the  other,  and  was  followed 
by  two  dogs ;  one  was  a  hound,  and  the  other  had  a  couple  of  little 
grey  eyes  peeping  from  a  bunch  of  curling,  shaggy  hair. 
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'  He  must  be  a  vast  scholar/  said  I,  in  an  under  tone,  when  we 
had  just  passed  him. 

*  Why  V  asked  Ned,  with  a  look  which  I  knew  he  meant  should 
be  somewhat  sarcastic. 

'  Because/  replied  I,  a  little  touched,  '  it 's  not  more  than  an  hour 
since  the  bell  rang,  and  yet  he 's  out  already.  Don't  that  show  that  he 
gets  his  lessons  sooner  than  the  rest  of  them  ?  Beside/  says  I,  '  the 
Faculty  would  not  let  him  dress  so  well,  if  he  was  a  poor  scholar.* 

*  The  Faculty,'  replied  he,  *  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.' 

'  Do  n't  tliey  %  That 's  strange  !  But  it  's  plain  he  could  not  get 
time  to  make  himself  so  neat,  if  he  did  n't  get  his  lessons  easy.  Be- 
side,' continued  I,  '  did  you  ever  see  a  student  carry  a  cane,  and 
keep  dogs,  that  was  not  a  good  scholar  ?  One  of  the  smartest  of 
them  all  was  last  winter  three  months  with  the  minister,  where  my 
school  is.  I  heard  that  he  was  *  rusticating^  and  becoming  a  little 
acquainted  with  him,  I  asked  what  that  meant.  He  said  that  some- 
times an  uncommon  scholar  would  do  all  his  study  for  the  term  in 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  and  that  the  Faculty  would  then  per- 
mit him  to  go  for  the  rest  of  the  term  into  the  country ;  and  that  this 
was  called  rustication.  Now  this  same  student  carried  just  such  a 
black  cane,  and  had  three  dogs.' 

Whether  he  was  convinced,  or  did  not  hear  the  last  part  of  my 
argument,  I  have  never  been  quite  ceitain.  He  made  no  reply,  and 
looking  at  his  watch,  with  a  sober  air,  said  we  would  take  a  turn  or 
two  in  the  city,  and  by  that  time  our  carriage  would  be  ready.  I 
know  my  fiiend's  moods  so  well,  that  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  when  he 
would  be  silent ;  so  we  walked  on  without  saying  a  word.  Though 
Ned  does  not  disclose,  even  to  his  intimate  friends,  his  most  private 
matters,  yet  he  had  so  often  mentioned  one  or  two  streets,  and  with 
so  strange  an  interest,  that  I  had  conjectured  his  last  minutes  in  New- 
Haven  would  be  spent  in  one  of  them.  We  had  got  by  the  Domi- 
nie's, and  turned  down  Elm-street,  he  picking  the  fingers  of  his  glove, 
and  looking  on  the  pavement,  and  1  conjecturing  which  street  after 
all  —  as  I  had  heard  him,  first  and  last,  mention  three  or  four — lay 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  when  he  all  at  once  broke  silence,  by  sayins 
that  was  a  very  pretty  street,  and  we  would  turn  up  there,  if  I 
liked. 

'  Wherever  you  please,'  said  I ;  and  as  we  passed  down  on  the  east 
side,  1  saw  on  a  comer  of  the  first  house,  *  Temple-street.' 

'  A  shady,  pleasant  street,'  said  I. 

*  Quite  so,'  replied  he. 

'  And   must  be  full  of  chamu  to  those  who  can  frequent  it.' 

'  A  charming  spot.' 

'  And  though  the  dwellings  are  not  magnificent,  yet  they  have 
that  sort  of  air  which  one  will  see  about  the  abodes  of  good  families.' 

'  There  are  some  first  rate  families  along  here,'  was  the  response. 

'  I  should  dare  say,'  added  I,  '  some  of  these  houses  are  well  fur- 
nished.' 

*  Well  enough,  I  suppose,*  said  he. 

*  You  have  yourself  seen  in  some  of  them,  I  presume,  cJtoice  piectB 
qf  ?ums€?iold  Huff* 

*  Pshaw  !  Henry,'  replied  he,  with  a  thit  of  the  roseate  spreading 
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over  his  features, '  what  eternal  nonsense !  I  thought  you  had  run 
dry  before  now/ 

'  Let  me  see/  said  I,  in  a  kind  of  half  inquiring  tone,  when  we 
were  pretty  well  down,  '  this  is  the  street  you  have  told  me  has  so 
many  great  men  in  it  —  professors,  theologians,  and  so  on/ 

'  We  think  them  great/ 

*  Perhaps,  with  suitable  effort,  one  might  get  a  little  divinity  here/ 
My  companion  was  too  much  taken  up  with  himself  to  reply  ;  for 

just  then,  passing  a  certain  comer,  his  looks  were  suddenly  turned 
earthward,  and  his  color  came  and  went. 

*  Have  you  dropped  any  thing  V  asked  I,  in  the  friendliest  tone  I 
could  command. 

'  Nothing/ 

*  Perhaps  you  are  sick  V 
'  Not  at  all/ 

Though  we  were  now  beyond  the  fatal  spot,  he  would  have  gone 
on  in  silence,  had  I  not  been  resolved  to  exorcise  him  from  his  state 
of  enchantment.  Turning  short  upon  him,  I  asked  if  he  had  ever 
angled  any  in  New-Haven.  He  said  he  had  not.  I  had  heard,  I 
told  him,  that  there  were  some  very  delightful  fish  here  ;  and  though 
I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  often  caught,  yet  1  believed  they 
were  pretty  apt  to  hite.     He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 

*  At  any  rale,'  said  I,  taking  another  tack,  *  there  are  fine  birds 
here,  if  one  could  only  catch  and  cage  them.  Though  I  am  told,' 
continued  I,  *  they  are  almost  always  on  the  wing ;  and  when  they  do 
light,  are  very  difficult  to  hit ;  so  that  some  of  the  greatest  shots  in 
the  country  have  missed.* 

He  said  he  had  never  seen  many  birds  there.  I  told  him  I  had 
heard  they  had  the  most  delightful  plumage,  and  some  of  them  could 
sing  well. 

'  There  is  a  very  pretty  one,  though  rather  small,'  said  I,  pointing 
to  a  lovely  little  girl,  of  about  sixteen,  on  the  opposite  comer. 


I  HAVE  often,  my  son,  spoken  to  you  of  '  the  old  homestead,'  by 
which  you  of  course  know  1  do  not  mean  your  father's  or  your  grand- 
father's, as  neither  of  them  ever  had  any  such  possession ;  but  the 
old  family  place  of  your  great  grandfather,  the  fourth  in  a  direct 
line  from  him  who  first  brought  our  name  from  England,  and  planted 
it  in  Long  Meadow,  that  noble  town  of  one  of  the  noblest  states  in 
the  Union. 

Imagine  the  two  travellers  —  your  father,  now  drawing  near  the 
prime  of  life,  and  his  friend,  some  years  younger  —  slowly  approach- 
mg  the  abode  of  our  fathers.  The  grass,  since  we  entered  the 
Connecticut  river  valley,  has  been  greener  than  during  any  previous 
part  of  our  ride.  The  delightful  aspect  of  the  country,  the  occa- 
sional glimpses,  for  the  last  two  miles,  of  the  city,  the  calmness  of  a 
sunset  hour,  and  the  coolness  of  an  occidental  breeze,  have  laid  to 
rest  the  literary  and  almost  ambitious  aspirings  of  one  heart,  and  the 
boiling  passions  and  torturing  cares  of  another.  'Say  what  you 
will,'  said  my  companion,  *  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  is 
as  nothing  to  the  boundless  circle  of  universal  truth.     Why  then  this 
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eager  pursuit  of  that  which  is  so  small  a  part  of  the  whole  1  Why 
spend  a  life  in  the  feverish  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  is  every 
where  limited  and  intersected  by  ignorance,  and  which  perhaps  may 
burst  in  full  splendor  unbidden  upon  us,  on  our  entrance  at  the 
portals  of  an  eternal  state  t  What  if  I  do  understand  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  cloudy  drapery  that  hangs  along  the  western  horizon? 
Does  the  sight  therefore  give  me  more  pleasure,  while  unfathomable 
depths  of  wonders  lie  beyond  1  '  Vanity  of  vanities  V  saith  the 
preacher  —  'vanity  of  vanities —  all  is  vanity!  * 

'  Ay,'  said  I,  *  and  if  he  shall  say  thus,  whose  pursuit  has  been 
after  knowledge,  how  much  more  may  he  ainrm  it,  who  has  formed 
himself  from  the  first,  a  child  of  passion,  the  history  of  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  history  of  his  feelings ;  feelings  obstructed,  impeded  ; 
at  one  time  crushed  by  the  iron  foot  of  fate,  at  another  trampled 
upon  by  scornful  men  1  If  such  an  one  gain  his  object,  what  is  there 
in  it  1  Nothing !  And  if  he  gain  it  not,  what  a  life  of  torture  and 
folly  is  his  1  Yet  if  one,  on  his  approach  to  manhood,  find  bis  for- 
tunes so  lowly,  that  it  seems  presumptuous  to  aim  at  the  actions  of 
great  men  ;  if  his  honest  efforts  are  met  with  frowns,  and  his  aspi- 
rings with  ridicule,  is  it  a  weakness,  or  is  it  not,  now  and  then  to  eive 
way  to  his  emotions,  to  spurn  human  kind,  and  live  in  a  world  of  his 
own  1  And  what  a  glorious  world,  often,  is  that  of  his  own,  when, 
withdrawing  itself  from  external  means  of  delight,  the  mind  falls 
back  upon  its  own  resources,  and  rises  and  dwells  in  its  bright  ethe- 
real habitation,  above  clouds  and  storms  !' 

I  verily  believe  a  silent  twilight  hour  is  a  better  teacher  of  tme 
philosophy,  than  the  lessons  of  the  living,  or  the  tomes  of  the  dead. 


THE     BELOVED. 

TKANtLATBD  FEOM  THE  6CEMAN  OT     GOETHE. 

I  THivK  on  thee,  when  the  last  glittering  rtys 

From  ocean  gleam ; 
I  think  on  thee,  when  the  moon*8  glimmering  gaze 

Paints  every  stream. 


thee  on  the  distant  way,  the  while 
The  dust  appears : 
At  dead  of  night,  wnen  on  the  narrow  stile 
The  wand'rer  fears. 

I  hear  thee,  when  with  hollow  roaring  on 

The  wave  has  rush'd ; 
To  list,  in  stilly  woods,  I  oft  have  gone, 

When  aU  is  hushM. 

I  am  with  thee — be  thou  however  Sblz — 

To  me  thou  *rt  near ; 
The  sun  sinks  down — soon  lightens  up  each  star 

Oh !  wert  thou  here! 
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SUNEISB    IN    GREECE. 

A     DEAMATIC      SCENE:      rEOM     AN      VMriNItHEO     POEM. 

AJUwr-garden  b4Umging  io  tke  TempU  qf  Diona^  near  ThebeB^  beyond  ^Bkich  U  a 
high  mountain*     Voiee§  ar$  hsard  welcoming  the  mom. 

A  VOSCB  m  TMB  AIB. 

'  AuBOEA,  liae  1  the  oriant  star 
Watta  to  guide  thy  ntj  oar ; 
Hilk-whita  ateedt,  a  harneaa'd  traio, 
Chafis,  champing  an  their  golden  reia ; 
Apollo  cornea  in  royal  state, 
Marvelling  at  th'  unopened  gate^ 
Where  with  onwaxd-beckonuig  lingen^ 
The  Temal  hoiir  impatient  lingera : 
Riae  and  wrap  a  crimton  veat 
Round  thv  lite-awakening  breaat  j 
Backward  fold  the  atarry  lawn* 
O'er  thy  ambroaial  treeaea  drawn  ; 
Fling  from  thy  feet  the  dripping  dew. 
And,  with  thy  flowerr  aandala  new, 
Take  through  the  arching  heaven  thy  way, 
And  smile  to  birth  the  young-eyed  day.' 

A  VOICa  FBOM  THS  OAEOUT. 

'  Aurora  wakea,  and  lifls  her  head 
From  her  cloud-encurtained  bed ; 
Mists  that  o'er  the  fountain  lay, 
In  silvery  wreathings  melt  away; 
Buds  upon  the  bush  an  flowering, 
Diamonds  from  the  trees  are  showering^ 
Zephyrs  midst  the  leavea  are  playing^ 
Honey-beea  are  out  a-mayins  i 
The  fawn  has  startled  from  tne  shade, 
Which,  in  the  brook,  his  light  form 
The  glad  lark  tirra-lirra  smgs. 
As  up  and  around  he  gaily  springa : 
Voices  sweet  from  arass  ana  apray 
Mingle  in  lua  rouncblay.' 

A  voica  raoM  thk  mountain. 

With  whidi  gradually  other  voices  Joint  *^  they  form  a  ehoru*, 

'  Aurora  comes !    Around  her  car 
The  welkin  reddening,  bums  aftir ; 
The  mountain's  brow  is  crowned  with  gold, 
Saffron  robes  the  woods  enfold  : 
There  Diana,  huntress,  chides 
ApoUo'a  tardy,  slumbering  euides ; 
Cneerly  rouaing  f^m  their  dreams. 
Her  sylvan  nvmpha  to  hail  hia  beama. 
With  quiver  o  er  ber  shoulder  thrown, 
And  drapery  oft  by  breezes  blown. 
The  heavenlv  goddess  heada  the  chaae^ 
Her  buskin'd  feet  begin  the  race. 
The  slag  has  left  hia  mosfey  lair, 
His  nostrils  snuff  the  inspiring  air ; 
Hounds  unleaah'd  are  deeply  bajring, 
Hoarse  echo's  hoUow  halia  betrajring, 
Their  dew-lapa  bruah  the  bladed  grasS| 
As,  doubling  round  the  rocky  pass, 
Their  cnr  resounds  :    '  Away  1  away ! 
The  antfered  king  shall  tarn  to  bay ; 
Far  down  the  bosky  glen  he  flew 
Away !  away !  —  halloo  —  halloo  f 

*  Anrora  it  always  reprwMnUd  by  the  Gvatkt  as  thrawiag  bask  ber  t«U,  to  intimau  tbat  Nif  h( 
WW leltbahisd  bar. 
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Dtiring  the  kut  line*  qf  the  eong,  Diana  and  her  nymphs  appear^  sweeping  dawnfnm 
the  eaatj  and  reluming  hwer  toward  theforeat^  dieapptar, 

AntigtnU  appears^  listening, 

*  A  strain  of  music,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 
Stole  wandering  down  the  wind.    What  could  it  be 
With  such  rich  cadence,  dvin^  upon  the  flowers  1 
*TiB  said^  in  this  kind  maiaenhest  month, 
When  with  the  rosy  hour  Apollo  smiles 
Or  his  cold  sister,  Dian,  our  own  goddess, 
Queens  it  among  the  stars,  spirits  roam  abroad 
O'er  the  green  bosom  of  the  childing  earth,* 
Hymning  with  heavenly-string^  instruments. 
Perchance  *t  was  one  of  these,  for  'tis  a  mom 
That  wears  unwonted  loveliness.    The  breeze, 
The  gentle  breeze,  that  fans  the  fresh-blown  flowers 
Is  burdened  with  their  fragrance,  and  the  sky 
Hath  not  one  gossamer  cloud  to  veil  her  brow. 
I  would  I  were  a  spirit,  to  sing  its  beauty  ! 
A  delicate  spirit,  that  voyages  on  the  air, 
Livins  its  music-life  of  bliss  ambrosial ! 
I  woiud  not  then  shrink  from  those  dreams  that  leave 
Dark  auguries  upon  my  soul,  nor  see 
The  forms  I  love  with  sorrow  visited ; 
Nor  kiss  with  yearning  lips,  as  I.  alas! 
Have  done,  their  cold  brow,  heeding  not  my  touch. 
I  do  remember  me,  when  once  I  sUxxl 
With  my  pale  mother  on  this  spot,  to  gaze 
On  yon  deep  heaven.' 

Ismeni,  entering  with  a  garland, 

*  Here,  sister  I  I  have  brought 
A  &iry  gift  for  you.    Can  you  divine 
Whose  cunninff  hand  has  wreathed  these  beautiful  flowers? 
You  smile:  and  yet  your  secret  shall  be  safiB ; 
I'll  but  reveal  it  to  the  wind- wooed  leaves, 
Indulgent  to  a  tale  so  like  their  own^ 
And  it  shall  go  no  farther.    I  have  found  it 
Hune  on  the  marble  pillar  of  our  home ; 
And  the  gold-coated  bee.  that  wound  itself 
Into  the  red  bud's  shrinking  bosom,  says 
It  came  from  the  prince  Haemon.' 

ANTiooine. 

*  You  have  been 
Dealing  in  magic  with  the  dark  Egyptian 
Of  yonder  cave,  lament  1' 

ISMKNS. 

*No — I  know 
His&vorite  wild  flowers,  and  his  bard-like  taste, 
Grouping  them  ever  to  some  toy  of  thought. 
How  beautiful  they  are  1   As  he 's  not  here 
To  call  their  every  choicest  excellence  thine, 
I  cannot  choose  but  do  it  for  him. 

•See! 
This  lily  bath  a  lady-look  of  innocence, 
And  cheek  most  Uke  thine  own.  save  when  I  speak 
The  one/orbidcUn  name  —  ana  then  thine  bear 
The  faint  carnation  of  this  new-blown  bud. 
Stay  —  I  am  wrons :  they  more  than  rival  now 
This  bright  imperial  queen-rose  of  Damascus  — 
Flora's  own  rose.    'Tis  vain  to  turn  away 
Your  cheek :  your  neck  and  very  bosom  wear 
Her  livery.    This  softest  violet  hath  not 
The  tint  that  darkens  in  your  eye.' 

*  '  Tba  ekUdiaff  aatsniD,  ABfry  wiatsr  ekaof* 

Th.it  woQUd  UT«ri«L'  MiMUMMSE  If loaft  DasAM. 
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AHTIOONS. 

« 'T  is  thine, 
Cerulean  blue,  as  was  our  mother's  eye, 
Ismen^.* 

I8MENK. 

*  And  —  here  is  the  clusteiing  almond. 
That  wastes  its  loveliness,  a  sunny  day  — 
The  orange  blossom,  with  a  virtue  left, 
When  the  leaves  droop,  to  live  in  golden  fruit  — 
And  that  too  fades.    I  d  have  thee  not  as  frail, 
But  lovely  ever  as  some  flower  perennial. 
My  own  Antigon<  — ' 

ANTIOONK. 

'  And  canst  thou  not, 
Dear  foolish  fancier,  a  wild  flower  find, 
A  semblance  of  thy  self,  amidst  this  group  7 
And  vet  thou  *rt  rather  as  a  young-eyed  fawn, 
Witching  with  sweet  ways  the  world's  coldest  heart.' 

ISMENE. 

'  And  for  that  pretty  saying  I  will  crown 
Thee  as  he  thinks  thee  —  queen.    Here  let  me  wreathe 
This  odorous  chaplet  round  thv  brow,  and  when 
The  prince  shall  come,  he  shall  be  told  how  well 
It  did  become  thee.' 

Klixabttk-U/wn^  (H,  J.,)  1837.  h.  l.  b. 


AMERICAN    SOCIETY. 


NUMBER  THREK. 


'If  the  world  is  ever  to  be  reformed,  woman,  sensible,  enlightened,  well-educated  and 
principled,  must  be  the  original  mover  in  the  great  work.'  Fuirr. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  influence  of  woman.  For  many 
years  past,  it  has  been  the  favorite  theme  of  moralists,  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  We  have  volume  after  volume  addressed  to  us,  teacn- 
ing  our  duties  as  wives,  as  mothers,  and  as  mistresses  of  families. 
We  have  committed  to  our  charge,  and  very  justly  too,  the  entire 
guidance  of  the  nursery,  and  the  early  training  of  its  beloved  in- 
mates. And  we  are  also  told,  that  it  is  our  task  to  *  be  the  original 
mover  in  the  great  work  of  reforming  the  world.'  Respecting  the 
justice  of  this  imposed  duty,  we  shall  here  make  no  inquiry.  Our 
business  now  is  to  examine  the  aggregate  state  of  American  female 
society,  and  to  see  how  far  we  have  been  benefitted  by  the  exertions 
that  have  been  made  to  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibilities. 

Although  the  varieties  of  female  character  are  as  numerous  as  na- 
ture and  circumstances  can  make  them,  yet  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  to  divide  them  into  four  classes :  the  fashionable,  the 
domcMtiCf  the  intellectual^  and  the  religious.  In  making  a  classifica- 
tion  of  a  being  as  complex  as  man,  all  we  can  do  is,  to  select  the 

Srominent,  distinctive  features,  a^  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who 
oes  not  unite  some  qualities  to  these,  which  may  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent order. 
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In  the  fashionable  class,  are  included  all  those  of  every  station  in 
life,  who  are  guided  by  the  tastes  and  opinions,  and  follow  the  habits 
and  customs,  of  the  fashionable  world.  For,  in  our  acceptation  of 
the  term,  the  mechanic's  daughter,  whose  chief  pleasure  is  in  dress 
and  visiting,  is  as  essentially  fashionable  as  the  heiress  of  the  'wealthy 
merchant,  whose  enjoyment  is  derived  from  the  same  sources ;  thouen 
one  may  be  decked  in  vulgar  finery,  while  the  other  is  dressed  m 
strict  accordance  with  the  latest  European  costume,  and  the  former 
is  trudging  on  foot  to  gossip  with  her  acquaintance,  while  the  latter, 
in  making  her  morning  calls,  is  borne  from  one  mansion  to  another  in 
her  splendid  equipage. 

If  it  can  be  denied  that  this  order  is  the  most  numerous,  still  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the  one  whose  influence  is  most 
prominent  and  pervading.  It  ought  to  be  the  business  of  the  others 
to  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  this  perverted  influence  ;  but  with  a 
few  bright  exceptions  here  and  there,  all  are  content  to  submit  to 
the  guidance  of  this  —  the  reigning  class.  Whether  it  be  owing  to 
ignorance,  indolence,  or  want  of  reflection,  we  will  not  say ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  there  has  as  yet  been  no  strenuous  or  united  effort 
made  to  reform  their  own  sex,  by  those  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests.  And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  those  usurpers  have  so 
long  and  so  firmly  maintained  their  tyrannizing  supremacy. 

Among  the  most  striking  faults  evident  in  our  fashionable  females, 
the  most  ludicrous  is  their  avowed  preference  for  every  thing  foreign 
and  imported,  whether  it  be  a  bonnet,  a  pier-table,  or  a  man.  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  American  productions,  or  American  gentlemen, 
savor  of  vulgarity,  and  want  of  gentility ;  but  European  is  the  talis- 
manic  adjunct,  which,  when  affixed  to  any  thing,  whatever  it  may  be, 
gives  it  an  adventitious  value,  even  if  it  has  no  inherent  one.  We 
are  frequently  told,  with  all  due  consequence,  that  such  an  article  or 
such  a  person  came  from  London  or  Paris ;  and  though  we  are  ex* 
pected  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  this  fact, 
yet  we  can  see  nothing  better,  more  beautiful,  or  more  worthy  of 
respect,  than  we  daily  meet  with  in  our  own  specimens  of  nature's 
handy- work —  man — or  that  of  our  native  artisans.  Though  our  coun- 
trymen may  be  less  skilled  in  the  obsequious  gallantry  of  foreign 
coxcombs,  and  though  their  manners  may  seldom  equal  the  bowing 
graces  of  the  French  dancing-master,  or  the  nobleman's  valet,  yet 
the  generality  of  them  are  men  whose  tastes  and  pursuits  are  worthy 
of  their  sex.  It  is  true,  that  fashionable  women  may  find  them  less 
suited  to  '  play  the  agreeable'  as  morning  visitors,  or  in  dancing  at- 
tendance on  their  whims  and  caprices  at  the  midnight  assembly ;  yet 
they  possess  the  qualities  of  intellect  and  character  that  are  requisite 
to  make  good  husbands  and  faithful  friends.  Instead  of  contemning' 
the  professional  man,  or  the  man  of  business,  for  his  awkwardness, 
his  mauvaise  honte,  or  his  ignorance  of  the  trifling  ceremonies  of 
society,  we  should  honor  him  for  it,  as  a  convincing  proof  that  bis 
time  and  attention  have  been  more  nobly,  more  rationsJly  employed. 


important  mtormation  of  the  size  and  number  of  cards  necessary 
be  left  upon  a  morning  call,  and  whether  they  should  be  engraved 
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or  written  in  lead  pencil.  Our  lawyers  and  physicians,  our  mer- 
chants and  politicians,  are  too  much  engrossed  in  their  respective 
occupations,  to  be  able  to  become  good  waltzers,  or  agreeable  talkers 
upon  the  latest  fashions  or  the  last  new  novel. 

The  preference  for  foreign  fooleries,  and  the  abject  reverence  for 
foreign  titles,  are  so  prevalent  in  our  fashionable  society,  that  this 
characteristic  is  lamented  and  censured  by  the  moralist,  and  has  not 
escaped  the  shrewd  observation  and  caustic  ridicule  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  wife  of  a  florist  lately  said  to  us,  when  repeating  the 
names  of  several  new  varieties  of  -flowers,  *  I  hate  to  have  so  many 
Lords  and  Ladies,  Dukes  and  Princes  ;  and  I  wanted  my  husband  to 
call  them  after  the  distinguished  women,  or  great  men,  of  our  own 
country.  He  tried  it  for  a  while,  but  found  that  it  would  never  do, 
for  these  seldom  met  a  purchaser,  while  those  that  had  high-sound- 
ing names  were  always  preferred.  We  were  obliged,  on  this 
account,  to  change  the  names  of  several  varieties  of  our  dahlias  and 
japonicas.  The  American  ladies  are  very  fond  of  titles'  —  and,  with 
a  knowing  look,  she  added,  *  an  *  Emperor  Alexander*  will  sell  much 
better  than  a  '  George  Washington,'  and  a  *  Duchess  of  St.  Albans' 
than  a  '  Dolly  Madison.' ' 

From  the  female  part  of  the  fashionable  world  has  also  arisen  that 
inordinate  desire  for  wealth,  that  extravagance  of  expenditure,  that 
insane  eagerness  for  display,  and  those  groundless  distinctions  of 
rank,  which  have  not  only  wrecked  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  so 
many  families,  but  which  now  threaten  to  undermine  the  fair  fabric 
of  our  country's  birth-right  — freedom  and  equality  —  by  the  wide- 
spreading  devastation  of  their  corrupting  streams.  Ask  the  mer- 
chant, who  confines  himself  to  his  dark  counting-room  from  the  early 
morning  to  the  twilight  hour,  why  it  is  that  he  so  laboriously  strives 
to  accumulate  thousands  after  thousands,  when  his  fortune  is  already 
more  than  sufficient  to  gratify  eveiy  reasonable  gratification.  He 
Mrill  tell  you,  that  it  is  to  enable  his  family  to  live  in  a  style  corres- 
ponding to  their  wishes.  We  would  fain  believe,  that  there  is  not 
a  being  calling  himself  a  man,  who,  if  uninfluenced  by  an  ambitious 
wife  and  daughters,  would  consider  the  tinsel  glitter  of  fashionable 
life  as  sufficient  recompense  for  his  years  of  anxious  toil  and  wear- 
ing care,  or  who  would  acknowledge  that  to  gain  this  petty  distinc- 
tion is  an  aim  worthy  the  exertions  of  a  being  endowed  with  reason, 
and  destined  for  immortality.  In  this  sin,  we  believe  diat  woman  is 
die  tempter,  and  the  origin  of  her  error  may  be  tracea  to  defective 
education  and  improper  training.  Look  at  the  groups  of  young  and 
lovely  girls,  irom  lisping  infancy  to  dawning  womanhood,  and  see 
what  are  the  prominent  objects  held  out  for  their  attainment.  As 
■con  as  a  daughter  is  old  enough  to  understand  what  is  said  to  her, 
she  is  carefully  taught  by  every  one  around  her,  that  to  be  fashiona- 
bly-dressed, and  to  be  admired,  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  her  sex. 
Her  attire  and  her  personal  appearance  are  the  subject  of  comment 
and  conversation  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the 
ftmily  circle  and  among  her  mother's  visitors.  When  she  is  placed 
under  the  care  of  instructors,  what  is  it  in  which  her  parents  seem 
most  anxious  that  she  should  excel,  and  what  is  most  skilfully  incul- 
•ated  in  the  fashionable  boarding-echool  1    Is  it  that  she  may  be 
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trained  to  usefulness,  or  prepared  for  the  duties  she  may  hare  to  per- 
form in  after  life  ?  No  !  It  is  not  these.  The  poor  innocent  child  is 
taught  other  lessons.  Its  ingenuous  simplicity  is  checked  by  the 
maxims  of  worldly  refinement,  and  its  warm-hearted  affections  are 
forbidden  to  flow  where  they  would,  by  instilling  into  it  the  distinc- 
tions of  society,  and  by  being  told  it  must  be  guided  in  the  choice 
of  its  associates  by  wealth  and  rank,  and  not  by  virtue  or  goodness. 
To  glide  gracefully  in  the  waltz,  or  to  trip  lightly  tlirough  the  mazes 
of  the  cotillion — to  warble  harmoniously  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or 
to  attain  a  masterly  execution  upon  the  harp,  guitar,  or  piano  —  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  to  have  a  sound  judgment  and  a  well-cul- 
tivated mind,  or  to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
or  a  mother.  An  opera-dancer  or  a  public  performer  is  a  model 
more  worthy  of  imitation  than  the  mother  of  Washington,  or  a  Mrs. 
Graham.  A  young  lady  who  frequents  fashionable  assemblies,  and 
is  enabled,  by  devoting  her  time  to  personal  decoration,  to  appear 
as  gaily  attired  upon  a  limited  income  as  those  of  larger  for- 
tunes, is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation ;  while  the  female 
who  prefers  plainness  of  dress,  and  spends  her  days  in  retirement, 
attending  to  her  moral  and  mental  improvement,  is  contemptuously 
pitied  for  her  dull  mqpishness,  and  want  of  spirit.  When  a  girl  has 
acquired  what  is  thought  an  adequate  knowledge  of  music,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  many  hours  a  day  of  the  short  period  allotted  for  her 
intellectual  culture,  and  has  learned  to  enter  a  room  gracefully —when 
she  has  skimmed  over  the  abridgments  of  the  sciences,  vnthout  un- 
derstanding their  simplest  elements,  and  is  able  to  pronounce  a  few 
French  phrases  —  her  education  is  finished,  and  she  is  thought  pre- 
pared to  take  her  station  in  the  gay  world,  as  an  adventurer  for  the 
great  prize — a  wealthy  matrimonial  establishment.  In  the  whirl  of 
fashionable  follies,  she  soon  loses  what  little  is  left  of  her  intellect 
and  affections,  and  becomes  an  ignorant,  heartless  woman  of  ton. 
With  such  a  preparatory  training,  how  can  we  wonder  that  when  a 
wife,  she  will  leave  her  children  to  hireling  nurses  and  teachers, 
devote  her  days  and  nights  to  worldly  amusements,  and  stimulate 
her  husband  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  as  the  only  means  of 
their  gratification  1  We  should  rather  pity  than  blame  her,  when  we 
see  that  to  equal  or  surpass  her  neighbors  in  the  splendor  of  her 
house  and  furniture,  her  routs  and  her  dinner-parties,  is  the  chief 
object  of  her  life,  and  her  sole  occupation  and  enjoyment  are  found 
in  dress  and  in  visiting.  The  influence  of  such  a  woman  is  not  only 
felt  by  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  servants,  but  it  extends 
far  and  wide  upon  the  current  of  society.  The  female  who  confines 
herself  to  her  own  fire-side,  may  be  the  blessing  or  the  bane  of  her 
family ;  but  the  leader  of  fashion,  who  nightly  gathers  around  her 
the  wives  and  the  daughters  among  her  extended  circles  of  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  daily  exhibits  her  splendid  equipage  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  a  large  city,  wields  a  sceptre  of  power,  whose 
evil  efiects  will  be  felt  through  every  grade  and  station.  The  aspi- 
ring wife  of  the  petty  tradesman  discontentedly  sighs  for  the  time 
when  her  husband  will  be  able  to  gratify  h^r  desire  for  a  similtr 
display,  and  the  wife  of  the  mechanic,  as  she  bears  her  heavily  laden 
baucet,  views  the  luxurious  carriage  with  envy,  and  bitterly  feels  tbe 
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painful  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  spirit  o^ 
agrarianism,  which  is  inflaming  and  festering  in  the  hearts  of  the 
laboring  classes,  is  fostered  by  the  extravagance  and  gaudy  show  with 
which  tJhe  wealthy  love  to  surround  tliemselves.  They  wilfully  waste 
their  accumulated  fortunes  in  the  sparkling  jets  d'eatiXf  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  run  in  refreshing  streams,  where  all  could  be 
uenefitted,  or  causing  them  to  spread  greenness  and  fertility  among  the 
barren  wastes  of  poverty.  \Vc  have  seen  those  who  were  bonie 
along  in  their  gilded  and  emblazoned  carriages,  followed  by  their 
liveried  out-riders,  and  wrapped  in  habiliments  whose  cost  would 
have  brought  peace  and  plenty  to  many  a  poor  widow's  hearth,  who 
could  meanly  endeavor  to  rob  the  indigent  seamstress  or  laborer  of 
their  just  dues,  and  take  advantage  of  their  poverty,  by  offering  for 
their  work  less  than  its  value.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
most  wealthy  are  generally  least  liberal  to  those  in  their  employ ; 
and  the  fondness  for  making  cheap  baigains,  and  of  securing  labor 
at  half  price,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  those  who  have  least  need 
for  them.  Would  that  the  just  sentiment  spoken  by  a  heathen  king 
of  one  of  the  small  eastern  monarchies  were  more  often  echoed  in 
our  prosperous  Christian  land  !  Upon  bearing  his  son  boasting  to 
those  around  him  of  a  purchase  he  had  just  made,  of  an  article  far 
beneath  its  real  worth,  he  nobly  said :  *  Go  to  him  from  whom  you 
bought  it,  and  give  him  treble  its  value,  and  blush  with  shame,  to 
think  you  have  boasted  of  having  taken  advantage  of  a  man's  igno- 
rance or  necessity.' 

The  next  class  is  the  domestic ;  and  in  this  we  do  not  include 
those  who  love  retirement  for  its  own  sake,  or  whose  hearths  and 
homes  are  the  dearest  spots  on  earth  ;  but  we  use  this  term  to  desig- 
nate those  who  are  wholly  engrossed  by  their  household  occupations. 
This,  in  our  country,  is  a  numerous  order  —  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  —  owing  to  the  unsettled  and  unorganized  state  of  servi- 
tude, prevailing  in  all  but  the  slave-holding  districts.  In  our  land, 
where  all  are  free  and  equal,  there  is,  among  the  laboring  part  of 
our  population,  an  instinctive  dislike  to  enter  into  service,  and  the 
greater  number  would  prefer  remaining  in  a  home  of  their  own, 
however  humble,  where  they  are  obliged  to  endure  all  the  evils  of 
poverty,  than  to  live  as  servants,  in  comfort  and  plenty.  From  this, 
arises  one  of  the  dilficulties  in  procuring  well-trained  domestics,  and 
the  consequently  varied  and  irritating  trials  of  house-keepers.  But, 
as  Mrs.  Sigouniey  very  justly  observes,  this  is  *  a  tax  which  all  should 
be  willing  to  pay,  for  the  privileges  of  our  government.'  It  is  per- 
haps best  that  we  should  have  to  contend  with  these  difficulties. 
Although  the  present  irregularity  and  disturbance  among  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  are  productive 
of  many  annoyances,  yet  it  may  be  wisely  ordered,  as  a  salutary 
corrective,  tending  to  bring  our  social  life  into  accordance  with  the 
tenor  and  spirit  ot  our  free  institutions.  As  soon  as  we  are  willing 
to  conform,  in  our  houses  and  homes,  to  the  republican  principles  of 
the  glorious  charter  which  declared  us  free  and  independent,  then 
we  believe  these  causes  of  complaint  will  be  banished  from  among 
u«.  When  we  learn  *  to  moderate  our  wants,  and  study  simplicity  ii^ 
our  style  of  living;  when  the  love  of  show  and  vanity,  with  thei^r 
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countless  expenses  and  competitions  are  stricken  from  our  household 
lists,'  then  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  freed  from  the  wearing  cares 
that  break  many  a  woman's  spirit,  and  render  those  duties  vexing 
and  distasteful,  which,  by  a  wiser  arrangement,  would  be  made  easy 
and  delightful.  If  we  consent  to  give  up  our  splendidly-decorated 
drawing-rooms,  from  which  the  light  of  day  is  carefully  excluded, 
and  where  the  furniture  is  only  uncovered  for  one  or  two  gala-niffhts 
in  a  year,  and  content  ourselves  with  simply  yet  tastefully-fumisned 
parlors,  intended  for  the  use  of  our  family  and  friends,  we  shall  then 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  band  of  idle  retainers, 
whose  cost  of  maintenance  far  exceeds  the  value  of  their  labor,  and 
whose  proper  management  and  direction  are  a  fruitful  source  of  toil 
and  anxiety. 

There  is  unfortunately  an  opinion  existing  among  us,  that  has 
made  refinement  and  gentility  synonymous  with  show  and  luxury. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  affinity  between  them.  As  one  of  the 
late  English  novelists  obsen^es :  *  True  refinement  inheres  within, 
and  no  more  derives  its  character  from  outward  trappings,  than 
heaven's  gifl  of  symmetry  owe  its  fair  proportions  to  the  fringes  with 
which  fashion  encumbers  its  beauty.  It  is  not  whether  your  tables 
are  of  mahogany  or  deal,  your  dishes  of  china  or  delf,  that  distin- 
guishes  refinement  from  its  opposite.  It  is  the  sovl  that  presides  at 
the  banquet.*  We  have  been  frequently  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
distinction,  when  visiting  a  family,  which  is  the  true  model  of  what 
American  society  should  be.  Their  rural  home  is  furnished  with 
gpreater  simplicity  and  plainness  than  is  often  seen  in  the  houses  of 
the  city  mechanics,  yet  evidences  of  the  taste  and  refinement  of  its 
inmates  are  every  where  apparent.  Instead  of  the  costly  pieces  of 
French  china,  and  the  many  petty  gewgaws  that  ornament  the 
centre  and  pier  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  fashionable,  you  see 
rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of  conchology  and  mineralogy,  and 
numerous  volumes  of  science  and  light  literature.  And  in  the  place 
of  gilded  vases,  splendid  lampsj  or  alabaster  clocks,  you  find  rich 
bouquets  of  rare  exotics,  among  which  are  peeping  the  delicate  wild 
flowers  gathered  in  their  woodland  rambles. 

In  their  dress,  there  is  the  same  tasteful  simplicity,  and  absence 
of  every  thing  like  vanity  or  display.  Their  polished  manners,  their 
Virginian  hospitality,  their  easy  flow  of  intellectual  converse,  and  the 
grateful  warmth  of  their  aflcctions,  unchilled  by  conventional  forms 
and  soulless  ceremony,  render  the  hours  spent  in  their  society  a  ban- 
quet for  the  mind  and  heart.  The  charm  of  their  companionship  is 
felt  by  all  who  visit  them,  even  by  those  who  are  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating their  high  mental  endowments,  and  moral  elevation.  To  the 
woman  whose  only  subject  of  conversation  is  upon  her  household 
employments,  they  will  enter  into  her  feelings  and  suit  themselves  to 
her  capacities,  for  of  domestic  duties  they  have  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  practice.  Tliose  of  a  literary  taste  will  be  fascinated  by  tne 
ffraces  of  their  gifted  minds,  and  to  the  lover  of  nature's  fair  pro- 
ductions, or  beautiful  scenes,  they  will  show  the  rich  parterre,  with  its 
blooming  flowers,  and  their  choice  collection  of  nursling  plants,  or 
point  out  the  green  hills  and  lovely  valleys  that  are  seen  through  iht 
vistas  opened  here  and  there  through  the  embowering  elms.     You 
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cannot  help  feeling,  when  you  are  with  them,  that  they  are  fitted  to 
adon  the  highest  circles  of  fashion,  yet  nothing  could  tempt  them  to 
leaye  their  happy  seclusion.  There  is  so  much  enjoyment  in  each 
other's  society,  that  they  will  not  be  separated  ;  and  they  can  neyer 
be  induced  to  enter  into  the  gay  world,  because  to  them  it  has  no 
charms.  No  one  would  suppose,  from  the  neatness  and  order  in 
every  department  of  their  household,  from  the  taste  and  elegance  of 
their  entertainments,  and  from  the  apparent  leisure  of  every  member, 
that  they  kept  but  one  young  servant.  You  hear  no  complaints  of 
the  difficulties  of  house-keeping ;  you  never  find  any  one  engrossed 
and  irritated  by  domestic  toils ;  but  every  thing  seems  to  be  per- 
formed as  if  by  magic.  The  harmonious  arrangement  is  seen,  but  its 
petty  details  are  never  exhibited  to  your  view.  This  family,  from 
their  limited  income,  would  be  called  poor  by  the  world  ;  but  they 
are  rich  in  that  which  the  wealthy  vulgar  can  never  possess  — 
genuine  refinement  and  true  gentility. 

Added  to  the  existing  condition  of  our  domestic  arrangements, 
there  is  another  powerful  reason  why  many  women  after  marriage 
find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  clashing  and  perplexing  duties,  out 
of  which  they  are  unable  to  produce  either  order  or  harmony,  and 
this  is— the  want  of  a  previous  preparation  for  the  station  upon 
which  they  have  entered.  A  girl  is  generally  placed  at  school  at  an 
early  age,  and  leaves  it  upon  arriving  at  womanhood.  Under  the 
mistaken  notion  of  permitting  her  to  enjoy  herself  while  single,  no 
attention  to  household  duties  is  expected  or  required.  Her  life  is  a 
perpetual  holiday  —  a  continued  succession  of  frivolous  amusements ; 
and  when  she  becomes  a  wife,  she  is  dismayed  to  find  that  she  is  ig- 
norant and  unpractised  in  those  duties  for  which  she  should  have 
been  carefully  educated.  She  then  either  leaves  the  care  of  her 
household  to  her  hired  menials,  or,  if  desirous  to  act  a  faithful  part, 
she  runs  the  risk  of  sinking  into  the  mere  domestic  drudge.  By  a 
want  of  system  and  judicious  management,  which  would  have  mside 
her  employments  lighter  and  more  efficiently  performed,  her  time  and 
attention  are'  wholly  engrossed  by  the  minutia  of  the  daily  routine. 
If  she  once  possessed  any  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures  or  improve- 
ment, she  has  now  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  opportunity  for  its  grati- 
fication. We  have  heard  many  married  women  say,  that  they  found 
it  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  the  most  interesting  work,  without  a 
constant  and  painful  efibrt.  The  thought  of  their  household  occupa- 
tions would  perpetually  intrude  itself,  and  prevent  them  from  fixine 
their  minds  on  any  other  subject.  One  who  is  thus  circumstanced, 
becomes  incapable  of  spiritual  or  intellectual  advancement,  and  of 
exercising  that  reflection  and  calm  collectedness  of  thought,  so  ne- 
cessary to  fit  her  for  the  higher  duties  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
Christian.  She  loses  all  congeniality  with  her  husband,  and  when 
he  wishes  to  read  to  her,  she  either  cannot  remain  to  listen,  or  else 
his  words  fall  upon  her  ear,  but  convey  no  impression  upon  her  un- 
derstanding. When  the  dawning  mind  of  her  child  leads  it  to  her, 
as  its  natural  instructor,  to  satisfy  its  ardent  desire  for  information, 
■he  considers  it  troublesome,  and  has  no  time  to  attend  to  its  inquiries. 
Slavish  cares  press  upon  her  mind  and  her  heart,  and  leave  no  room 
for  domestic  enjoyment.     Her  home,  instead  of  being  the  abod«  of 
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peace  and  happiness,  is  the  scene  of  irritating  trials,  and  constant 
hardships.  Scolding  and  invective,  while  following  her  servants 
during  the  day,  are  fuUowed  by  weariness  and  exhaustion  at  night ; 
and  thus  month  after  mouth  and  year  after  year  roll  onward,  with- 
out bearing  one  record  of  her  progress  and  improvement.  And 
'  she  finds  herself  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  cares  and  troubles,  from 
which  she  cannot  expect  to  be  extricated,  till  the  close  of  a  wretched 
and  wearisome  life/ 

Notwithstanding  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  awakened  upon  the  subject  of  female  education, 
yet  we  fear  that  our  next  class  —  the  intellectual  —  will  be  found 
comparatively  a  small  one.     The  temple  of  science,  like  the  paradise 
of  Mohammed,  was  formerly  considered  a  place  too  sacred  for  the 
intrusion  of  woman ;  and  although  its  jealous  barriers  are  now  re- 
moved, and  they  are  permitted  to  enter  its  enclosures,  yet  the  effects 
of  this  prohibition  still  exert  an  influence  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  the  greater  number  from  making  the  attempt.     The  monkish 
maxim  of  the  dark  ages,  that '  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  Devotion,' 
and  the  favorite  theory  of  tyrants,  that  the  education  of  the  governed 
tends  to  disorder  and  disorganization,  are  now  fast  disappearing  be- 
fore the  light  of  truth  and  just  reasoning,  and  with  these  the  preju- 
dice against  learning  in  a  woman  is  also  fading  away,  and  the  rights 
and  true  interests  of  the  female  sex  are  beginning  to  be  universally 
acknowledged.     It  has  been  found  from  experience,  that  mental  cul- 
tivation, instead  of  raising  woman  above  her  duties,  tends  to  arouse 
her  to  a  deeper  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  enables  her  to  dis- 
charge them  more  faithfully.     It  has  been  seen  that  it  is  possible  '  to 
have  one  eye  rigidly  fixed  on  the  pence-table,  and  with  the  other,  to 
pierce  the  empyrean  of  science,  that  genius  can  stoop  its  '  enthroned 
fires,*  and  give  earnest  heed  to  the  consumption  of  coal  and  candles, 
the  latter  not  of  wax,  but  of  veritable  tallow  ;*  and  what  is  still  more 
convincing  than  these,  that  most  harassing  fear  has  been  found  falla- 
cious, that  a  woman  could  not  make  a  gofnl  jfudding,  if  she  were  ren- 
dered .  capable  of  educating  her  children.     Since  these  truths  have 
been  established,  and  this  fear  has  been  dissipated  by  so  many  bright 
examples,  the  world  has  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  female  edu- 
cation, and  to  acknowledge  that  as  the  future  character  of  the  child 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  mother,  it  becomes  highly  necessary  that 
she  should  be  enlightened,  well-educated,  and  principled.    Even  men 
of  sense  were  wont  to  employ  the  pen  of  ridicule,  and  the  spoken 
jest,  to  throw  contempt  upon  learned  wofnenf  and  they  so  effectually 
gained  their  object,  tliat  it  will  be  many,  many  years  before  the  pre- 
judice they  excited  will  have  passed  away.     The  urgent  appeals  of 
moralists  will  make  but  a  faint  impression  upon  the  female  sex,  when 
the  opinions  of  former  days  are  yet  current  in  society.     A  young 
lady  still  feels  a  greater  hesitation  in  acknowledging  a  taste  for  high 
intellectual  pursuits,  than  she  would  in  speaking  of  Bulwer's  novels, 
or  the  performances  of  an  opera-dancer.     The  dreaded  title  of  *  blue- 
stocking,* has  become  obsolete,  yet  '  she-philosopher,'  the  name  of 
terror  now  applied  by  the  fashionable  fopling,  is  still  as  much  depre- 
cated.    It  is  true,  that  there  may  have  been,  at  first,  some  grounds 
for  this  prejudice,  by  the  vanity  which  learning  may  have  inspired  in 
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some  females,  owing  to  its  rarity.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  fault  was  in  the  individual,  and  not  in  her  acquirements  ;  as 
Hannah  More  so  justly  remarks,  that  she  who  is  a  vain  pedant,  be- 
cause she  has  read  much,  would  have  been  a  vain  fool,  if  she  had 
read  nothing.  The  least  occasional  neglect  in  the  house  of  an  intel- 
ligent woman  meets  with  no  allowance,  however  excusable  may  be 
the  reasons  for  it ;  while  the  most  striking  proofs  of  careless  man- 
agement in  that  of  the  fashionable  one,  is  passed  over  without  cen- 
sure. While  this  prejudice  so  widely  prevails,  and  is  exhibited  in 
so  many  different  forms,  can  we  wonder  that  the  number  of  females 
is  so  limited,  who  consider  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  as  one  of 
their  highest  duties,  and  most  delightful  privileges  ?  This  number, 
however,  is  gradually  increasing,  and  let  them  bear  in  mind,  that  one 
of  the  noblest  efforts  in  which  they  can  exert  their  influence,  is  the 
endeavor  to  raise  their  sex  to  that  station  which  nature  and  reason 
show  they  should  attain. 

Upon  examining  into  the  religious  portion  of  our  female  society, 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  trespassing  on  hallowed  ground.  So  highly 
do  we  estimate  their  importance  as  a  class,  that  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  so  many  among  professing  Christians  are  wanting  in 
that  spiritual  elevation,  that  beautiful  consistency  of  character,  which 
should  make  them,  in  their  own  proper  spheres,  bright  and  shining 
stars.  We  fear  that  with  some,  their  benevolent  societies,  their  tract 
distributions,  and  the  frequent  attendance  at  various  meetings,  are 
the  '  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,'  which  lead  them  to  neglect 
that  personal  piety,  and  those  untransferable  domestic  obligations, 
upon  which  so  much  of  their  right  influence  depends.  Let  such  re- 
member, that  to  keep  themselves  '  unspotted  from  the  world*  is  the 
concluding  clause  of  that  precept  which  enjoins  them  to  '  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction.'  We  would  not  wish  to 
check  the  flowing  of  the  smallest  rill  of  active  benevolence ;  yet  we 
are  persuaded,  that  much  more  good  might  be  effected,  if  to  this  vir- 
tue were  added  the  other  gems  in  the  Christian's  coronet.  The  *  love 
of  the  world,'  with  its  corrupting  influences,  is  almost  as  frequently 
seen  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  among  the  professedly  religious, 
as  in  those  of  the  gay  and  the  fashionable.  This  ought  not  to  be  ; 
for  surely  if  it  be  the  duty  of  any  class  to  endeavor  to  stem  the 
'torrent  of  extravagance,  display,  and  Mammon-idolatry,  it  is  of  those 
who  are  commanded  '  not  to  lay  up  their  treasures  upon  earth,'  and 
who  have  promised  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  follies. 

After  our  slight  examination  into  the  different  orders  of  American 
female  society,  we  fear  that  there  are  few  individuals  among  them 
who  have  considered  the  power  and  right  direction  of  the  influence 
of  woman,  with  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  or  who 
have  been  duly  impressed  with  the  weignt  of  their  responsibility. 
As  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  revealed  to  the  Jews,  that 
they  might  shed  its  light  upon  the  nations  lying  in  darkness  and  ido- 
latiy  around  them,  so  do  we  believe  that  to  woman  are  given  the 
power  and  opportunity  to  purify  and  to  bless  mankind.  Their  duty 
does  not  call  them  to  launch  upon  the  gathered  and  turbid  waters  of 
public  life ;  it  is  theirs  to  heal  the  fountains  of  home,  that  they  may 
Bend  forth  pellucid  streams,  as  tributaries  to  the  great  ocean.     Their 
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brothers,  husbands,  and  sons  should  find  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic 
life  a  quiet  refuge  from  worldly  cares,  and  a  purification  from  worldly 
corruptions.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  should  hover  in  brightness  upcm 
the  family-altar,  and  banish  from  its  band  of  worshippers  the  dark 
clouds  of  earthly  passions  and  sinful  propensities.  And  since  it  was 
woman  who  first  listened  to  the  tempter,  and  brought  '  death  into  the 
world,  and  all  our  wo,*  let  it  be  her  task  to  reform  and  to  elevate  all 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  her  influence,  so  that  the  evils  that 
now  exist  may  cease  from  among  us,  and  our  nation  may  become  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  political  regenerator  of  the  world.  G. 

BaUimorc^  January^  1837. 


CONSOLATIONS     OF     RELIGION. 

▲M     EZTKACT. 

There  is  a  mourner,  and  her  heart  is  broken  : 
She  is  a  widow  —  she  is  old  and  poor : 
Her  only  hope  is  in  that  sacred  token 
Of  peaceful  happiness,  when  life  is  o'er  : 
She  asks  nor  wealth  nor  pleasure  —  bees  no  more 
Than  heaven's  delightful  volume,  and  the  sight 
Of  her  Redeemer.    Skeptics !  would  you  pour 
Your  blasting  vials  on  her  head,  and  bUght 
Sharon's  sweet  rose,  that  blooms  and  charms  her  being's  night  % 

She  lives  in  her  affections ;  for  the  grave 
Has  closed  upon  her  husband,  children  :  all 
Her  hopes  are  with  the  arms  she  trusts  will  save 
Her  treasured  jewels ;  though  her  views  are  small, 
Though  she  has  never  mounted  high,  to  fall 
And  writhe  in  her  debasement,  yet  the  spring 
Of  her  meek,  tender  feeUngs  cannot  pall 
Her  unperverted  palate,  but  will  bring 
A  joy  without  regret,  a  bliss  that  has  no  sting. 

Even  as  a  fountain,  whose  unsullied  wave 
Wells  in  the  pathless  valley,  flowing  o'er 
With  silent  waters,  kissing,  as  they  lave 
The  pebbles  with  hght  rippling,  and  the  shore 
Of  matted  grass  and  flowers —  so  sofdy  poor 
The  breathings  of  her  bosom,  when  she  prays, 
Long  bowed  before  her  Maker ;  then  no  more 
She  mnses  on  the  grief  of  former  days ; 
Her  full  heart  melts  and  flows  in  heaven's  dissolving  rays. 

And  Faith  can  see  a  new  world,  and  the  eyes 
Of  saints  look  pity  on  her :    Death  will  come  — 
A  few  short  moments  nrer,  and  the  prize 
Of  peace  eternal  waits  her,  and  the  tomb 
Becomes  her  fondest  pillow :  all  its  gloom 
Is  scattered :  what  a  meeting  there  will  be 
To  her  and  all  she  loved  here,  and  the  bloom 
Of  new  life  from  those  cheeks  shall  never  flee  — 
Theirs  is  the  health  which  lasts  through  aU  eternity.  l.  G.  Pbrcivau 
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JOHN    JENKINS.* 


A     tTOKT      PKOM     AH     UNPUBLISHED     VOLUME 


CHAPTEK     IV. 


John  Jenkins  was  near  forty,  and  consequently  an  old  bachelor ; 
a  lawyer,  and  a  very  clever  fellow.  Some  men  are  gray-baired  with 
wisdom,  some  grow  gray-headed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  but  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  gray  because  of  over-much  thought.  He  worshipped 
the  sex  with  an  intense  devotion,  and  had  thought  about  matrimony 
in  the  abstract,  until  the  auburn  shades  of  his  hair  gradually  faded 
into  the  hue  of  twilight.  Every  brown  study  increased  the  very 
respectable  minority  of  silvery  streaks,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
attained  the  complement  of  five-and -thirty  years,  the  auburn  hairs 
were  out-numbered  on  a  division,  and  gray  was  the  hair  apparent  to 
the  crown.  Every  one  knows  how  unfortunate  is  the  predicament 
of  a  gentleman  who  finds  himself  gray-headed  and  unmarried.  He 
is  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  girls,  and  they  have  so  much  veneration 
for  his  age,  that  no  room  is  left  in  their  minds  for  the  idea  of  love. 

Mr.  Jenkins  had  signalized  himself  by  numerous  gallantries. 
When  Quite  a  youth,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  that  crotchet  in 
his  head,  which  has  played  the  mischief  with  the  happiness  of  many 
a  fine  fellow  —  that  is,  he  fancied  that  Mrs.  Jenkins  that  was  to  be, 
would  be  in  all  respects  just  such  as  Mrs.  Jenkins  should  be  —  that 
is,  a  specimen  of  a  perfect  woman,  with  a  touch  of  heaven  in  her 
composition.  This  crotchet  had  so  refined  his  perceptions  of  what 
was  truly  lovely,  that  he  had  grown  to  be  most  outrageously  particu- 
lar —  in  other  words,  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  discriminating  quali- 
ties which  were  genuine  and  good.  At  length,  he  concluded  that 
there  was  but  one  perfect  woman  on  earth  ;  that  her  bein^  was  mys- 
teriously approximating  to  his  own,  and  that  the  dictate  of  destiny  to 
him  was,  to  find  her  out.  He  forthwith  commenced  the  search  ;  but 
to  his  horror  he  found  that  every  one  of  his  female  acquaintance 
was  deformed  by  some  imperfection,  and  a  blemish  was  his  utter 
abhorrence.  It  is  very  silly  in  a  man  to  suppose  that  while  the  sun 
and  every  other  .luminary  that  twinkles  in  tne  universe  is  spotted, 
there  should  be  one  '  bright  particular  star'  in  the  depths  of  space, 
dwelling  apart,  which  is  an  exception  without  spot  or  blemish. 

The  ardency  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  passion  kept  the  hue  fresh  on  his 
cheek ;  and  at  thirty  he  would  have  passed  for  twenty-five,  but  for 
some  few  impudent  scattering  gray  hairs,  which  were  everlastingly 
sticking  themselves  up,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the  person  of  their 
owner  worthy  of  being  looked  at  but  themselves. 

A  lady  at  length  loomed  splendidly  before  the  vision  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, and  he  concluded  the  period  of  his  probation  was  over.  He 
looked  at  Miss  Rosemay  again  and  again,  until  he  was  satisfied  that 
she  was  the  heaven-sent  messenger  of  love  to  his  heart.     Now  then 

*  Whvn  *  the  pressure,'  which  is  not  without  its  influence  upon  hibliopolists,  as  well  as 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  shall  have  somewhat  subsided,  we  hope  to  see  the  clever 
work  fiom  which  this  sketch  is  taken,  attain  the  'digfnity  of  print.'  It  should  not  be 
permitted  to  slumber  in  manuscript.  Eds.  Kwickeewkteeiu 
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the  dream  that  had  followed  him  for  years  was  to  be  verified  —  for 
he  had  met  the  prettiest,  loveliest,  and  exquisitest  being,  who  had 
over  been  reflected  on  the  retina  of  a  lover's  eye  —  one  who  was 
only  kept  out  of  heaven  because  of  the  jealousy  she  would  have  oc- 
casioned among  the  angels.  Against  this  lady,  he  commenced  a  regu- 
lar siege.  He  stormed  her  breast-works  with  a  whole  battery  of 
sighs,  moonbeams,  and  smiles ;  he  opened  a  brisk  cannonade  of  son- 
nets and  albums,  notes  and  gig-rides ;  until  the  enemy  of  his  heart's 
peace,  being  unable  to  stand  the  fire  longer,  held  out  a  flag  of  truce 
from  the  besieged  citadel,  in  the  shape  of  a  celestial  smile.  A  treaty 
was  entered  into,  the  leading  stipulation  of  which  was,  that  the  lady 
should  be  a  prisoner  at  the  discretion  of  the  besieger  for  ever,  after 
two  months,  infuturo^  had  thrown  their  drops  into  the  swelling  ocean 
of  past  ages. 

John  Jenkins  was  overjoyed  :  indeed,  his  heart  was  so  full  of 
bliss,  that  if  he  had  not  suffered  it  to  leak  out,  it  certainly  would 
have  rendered  him  most  uncomfortable.  He  therefore  communi- 
cated the  secret  of  his  success  to  a  score  of  his  dear  friends,  under 
cover  of  the  strictest  injunctions  of  confidence.  The  consequence 
was,  that  before  three  days  had  passed,  half  the  town  was  aware 
that  he  was  about  to  become  the  '  happiest  fellow  in  the  world.*  Ita 
propriety  was  the  town's  talk  ;  the  ladies  stared  at  it,  and  the 
gentlemen  wondered  at  it,  just  as  if  nothing  strange  had  ever  taken 
place  in  that  line  before. 

A  groomsman  is  a  sine  qua  non  on  such  occasions  as  that  momen- 
tous one  which  was  about  to  happen  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  pitched 
on  Will  Landsmore,  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  be  his  right  hand 
man.  Will  was  much  better  looking  than  Jenkins,  but  he  had  not  a 
tithe  of  his  wit.  He  was  introduced  to  the  bride  that  was  to  be, 
when  just  two  weeks  were  wanting  to  the  consummation  of  her  hap- 
piness. They  were  all  three  forthwith  got  together  —  sprightly  and 
romantic,  although  their  aggregate  years  would  have  outnumbered  a 
century.  But  love  makes  old  age  forget  his  crutches,  and  causes 
decrepitude,  like  some  peach-trees,  to  resume  its  bloom  when  the 
sere  of  autumn  is  on  its  foliage.  From  their  conversation,  you  would 
not  have  supposed  them  capable  of  their  wisdom  and  experience ; 
it  was  so  light,  so  joyous,  and  so  full  of  promised  happiness. 

Will  was  quite  charmed  with  the  romance  of  Miss  Kosemay,  and 
she  sighed  as  she  counted  over  his  thousand  personal  fascinations. 
The  unsuspecting  Jenkins  never  dreamed  of  any  mistake,  imtil  there 
was  trouble  in  the  wigwam.  Landsmore,  who  was  somewhat  famous 
for  his  tricks,  had  very  slyly  been  passing  off  some  of  his  trickery  on 
his  friend  Jenkins.  The  lady  and  himself,  who  made  a  majority  of 
the  triad,  concluded  that  the  happiness  of  all  three  would  be  much 
enhanced  by  a  new  arrangement ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins  was  informed,  by 
a  note  from  his  friend  Will,  that  anew  distribution  of  offices  had  been 
agreed  on,  and  that  he,  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  had  been  appointed 
groomsman,  instead  of  groom,  for  the  approaching  nuptials.  An  old 
bachelor  can  stand  almost  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  disappointment ; 
but  this  proposition,  so  unexpected  too,  was  utterly  insuflerable. 

Mr.  Jenkins  did  not  rave  like  a  madman,  but  sat  down  coolly,  like 
a  philosopher,  to  determine  on  the  course  best  to  be  pursued  m  this 
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emergency.  His  mind  was  soon  made  up ;  and  grasping  his  cane, 
he  proceeded  in  quest  of  his  rival.  He  found  him  with  the  lady  who 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  nefarious  business.  A  very  awkward  scene 
ensued.  Jenkins  demanded  of  Landsmore  an  explanation  of  the 
note  which  he  threw  down  before  him.  His  firmness  startled  Will, 
who  cowered  under  his  indignant  glance.  Turning  to  the  lady,  he 
questioned  her  as  to  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  the  note  on  the  floor, 
which  he  knocked  toward  her  with  his  cane.  She  professed  great 
ignorance  of  the  engagement  between  Mr.  Jenkins  and  herself — 
laughed  at  the  very  preposterous  idea  that  had  taken  possession  of 
bis  brain  —  and  told  him  it  was  a  delusion  of  the  most  silly  character, 
and  one  of  which  a  gentleman  of  his  years  should  be  ashamed.  He 
preserved  his  temper;  he  told  her  she  was  as  false  as  her  front 
tooth ;  and  intimated  to  Mr.  Landsmore  something  about  '  satisfac- 
tion,' which  that  gentlemsin  did  not  fully  understand. 

A  challenge  was  sent  from  Jenkins,  and  Will's  courage  was  on 
a  tour  to  the  virtues  when  it  arrived.  He  called  a  council  of  war 
of  three  friends,  who  told  him  there  was  no  alternative,  and  he  must 
fight.  He  turned  pale,  and  gasped  at  this  announcement,  wished  he 
kad  not  interfered  in  the  matter,  and  returned  an  acceptance  of  the 
challenge. 

On  the  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  meeting  was  to  take  place. 
Landsmore  took  a  courage-stiffener  in  the  evening,  and  started  off  to 
see  his  sweet-heart.  She  encouraged  him  —  told  him  to  die  game,  if 
needs  be  —  and  said  Jenkins  deserved  killing,  for  the  left-handed 
compliment  he  had  uttered  against  her  smile.  He  kissed  her  at 
partmg,  and  went  home.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  pistols,  and 
bullets,  and  blood,  and  the  grave.  *  Oh  these  duels,'  thought  he,  *  are 
horrible  things !  In  the  first  place,  one  is  tortured  to  death  with  the 
most  frightful  presentiments  ;  his  watch  stops,  and  the  candle  goes 
out :  secondly,  you  must  be  shot  to  death  with  ugly  bullets,  and 
have  surgeons  sticking  their  abominable  lancets  in  your  tenderest 
parts  ;  and  thirdly,  you  must  go  to  *  that  undiscovered  country,'  just 
when  you  do  not  wish  to  go,  and  in  a  manner  not  at  all  propitious  to 
a  happy  reception  when  you  get  there.'  As  these  thoughts  crowded 
his  mmd,  Landsmore  had  a  great  notion  to  run  away ;  but  where  to 
hide  his  shame  and  his  grief,  was  more  than  his  confused  bit  of  brain 
could  determine. 

The  morning  arrived,  and  so  did  Landsmore's  second,  who  told 
him,  with  great  nonchalance,  that  the  hour  was  come.  Will  would 
have  suffered  the  amputation  of  his  much-loved  leg,  if  that  would 
have  satisfied  his  friend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and  told  his  second 
that  he  was  too  ill,  and  he  feared  the  fog  would  give  him  the  ague. 
He  was  assured  that  in  all  probability  a  shot  or  two  would  cure  him 
of  the  ague,  with  a  slight  innuendo  about  the  anti-aguish  warmth  of 
certain  lower  regions.  His  friend  at  length  forced  him  to  the  gig, 
and  drove  off  rapidly. 

'  Is  Jenkins  much  of  a  shot  V  asked  Landsmore,  while  his  teeth 
chattered  like  the  window  of  a  stage-coach. 

'  Tolerably  good,  Sir,'  said  the  second,  lightly.  '  He  is  a  dead 
shot  five  out  of  six  times,  at  a  target  on  a  bam  door.' 

'  My  principles  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of  proceeding.  It  is  un- 
christian and  barbarous,'  said  Landsmore. 
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*  Curse  your  scruples  !  —  here,  take  a  dram,  my  dear  fellow,  and 
silence  them/  said  the  cold-blooded  second,  laughing,  and  extending 
a  pocket-flask. 

Landsmore  emptied  the  contents,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  fatal 
ground.  Jenkins  and  second  were  there,  laughing,  as  if  the  affair 
was  the  merest  sport  in  the  world.  The  ground,  ten  paces,  waa 
measured  off,  and  the  pistols  presented  to  the  antagonists. 

'  Mr.  Jenkins,'  said  Landsmore,  *  I  acknowledge * 

*  No  quarters  to  treachery  !*  interrupted  Jenkins.  '  Come,  take 
it  like  a  man.  Sir.' 

Landsmore  was  confounded ;  all  hope  passed  from  him ;  the 
word  'fire  V  was  given,  and  he  pulled  the  trigger.  He  raised  his 
head ;  the  muzzle  of  his  antagonist's  weapon  was  looking  murder 
in  his  eye.  He  flinched  —  who  could  help  it  1  Again  he  looked  ; 
the  frightful  pistol  was  still  pointed  at  him.  Jenkins  stepped  to- 
ward him,  and  told  him  to  run,  or  die.  Forgetful  of  his  honor, 
Landsmore  obeyed  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  started. 
Jenkins  followed,  and  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Landsmore's  ear.  OS  went  his  hat,  and  down  went  his 
body.  There  was  one  shudder  of  fearfully  wild  feeling,  and  his 
senses  were  sealed  in  forgetfulness  —  but  not  exactly  in  death. 

Landsmore  soon  revived,  smelt  a  rat,  and  felt  the  full  efficacy 
of  the  joke  to  which  he  had  been  the  victim.  He  left  the  field  of 
honor,  covered  with  dirt  and  shame,  instead  of  immortal  glory. 

The  affair  was  told  with  considerable  embellishment  about  town. 
The  lady  was  blamed,  Jenkins  was  applauded,  and  Landsmore 
was  laughed  at,  most  unmercifully.  To  add  to  his  misfortune,  the 
lady  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  at  whom  the  boys  in  the 
street  poked  their  fun.  Poor  fellow !  He  was  ostracised  by  public 
opinion,  and  left  the  place  in  disgust,  wishing  that  his  right  arm  had 
been  perforated,  for  then  he  would  not  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
duel,  in  which  nothing  but  powder  and  smoke  were  used. 

Mr.  Jenkins  forthwith  became  very  popular :  he  was  smiled  o  n 
by  the  ladies,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  gallantry,  did  not  laugh 
at  him,  though  his  hair  was  as  fiisky,  and  as  far  from  being  black,  as 
a  squirrel's  tail.  S. 
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Would  I  might  staj  those  features  as  they  pass, 

Where  Beauty  seems  as  if  she  loved  to  dwell, 
And  chain  that  smile  upon  the  fickle  glass  — 

That  smile,  whose  sweetness  words  in  vain  would  tell. 
Or  fix  thy  glance,  with  all  its  heaven  of  blue, 
The  evening  star  that  floats  its  azure  through ! 
But  no ;  the  spot  where  I  would  bid  th^tn  rest, 

Is  all  unworthy  they  should  linger  there ; 
The  blush  of  mom  on  ocean's  slumbering  breast, 

The  star,  bri«:ht-imaged  in  its  depths  of  air. 
Vanish  from  on*  its  bosom,  like  thy  smile. 
That  rests  but  on  so  frail  a  thing  awhile, 
Then  seeks  a  home  whence  it  may  ne'er  depart, 
The  faithful  mirror  of  a  loving  heart. 
Camhridgt,  (Mast.J  1837. 
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TO    THE     EYE     OF    A    WHALE: 

ACCIOLNTALLY    DIICOVERCO,    tHRITELLED    AND    SHRUNKEN    TO    A    SHAVELEM     MASS,     IN    A    LONG 

UN  VISITED    OAAWEE    OF    A     CABINET. 

Thou  withered  orb.  that,  dull  and  sightless  now, 
Retainest  nought  oistinguishing  thy  use, 
How  priceless  were  the  wondrous  chronicle 
Of  all  thou  hast  surveyed ! 

The  lower  deep  — 
That  world  of  unimagined  mysteries 
Which  token  of  the  tempest,  save  its  spoil, 
The  battered  wreck  and  pale  unshrouaed  dead 
Hath  never  stirred  —  thy  fflance  unreasoning, 
Even  as  a  scene  famiUar,  hath  explored. 
Thy  strong  possessor  may  have  there  succumb'd 
To  BtrengtQ  superior ;  for  enormous  shapes, 
Singly,  or  prowUng  in  embattled  herds, 
Whose  meanest  prey  to  us  would  monstrous  seem. 
May  roam  perchance  the  dim,  unruffled  blue. 
And  deeper  still,  where  the  leviathan 
Of  upper  ocean  never  yet  hath  delved  — 
Where  the  compacted  waters,  billowless 
And  inelastic  as  the  solid  earth. 
Deny  him  ingress  —  may  be  forms  of  life         * 
Mightier  than  he,  with  iron  sinews  braced. 
To  cleave  the  thick,  unventilated  void. 

Let  none  affirm  such  marvels  may  not  be : 
Remember  who  creates,  nor  hmit  Him 
Who  moulded  chaos  to  a  universe. 
And  firing  orb  on  orb,  uplit  yon  arch 
With  countless  myriads  of  illumined  worlds ! 
That  which  his  hand  proportions,  it  restrains ; 
And  though  no  fierce,  rapacious  prodigies. 
Surging  tuoft  from  the  unplumbed  abyss. 
Affright  our  coasts,  or  whelm  with  ponderous  charge 
Our  broad-winged  navies,  yet  the  ocean's  bed 
May  teem  with  such  creations.    The  thin  air. 
That  lifts  the  eagle  circling  toward  the  sun, 
Yields  to  the  step  of  man ;  and  even  so 
The  incumbent  waters  mav  be  all  too  liffht 
To  float  th'  unbuoyant  and  stupendous  u'ames 
Engendered  in  the  density  below. 

Enough  of  wild  chimera.    Turn  we  now 
From  the  dark  depths — unsearched,  unsearchable  — 
To  the  elad  waters  which  behold  the  sun. 
Methinks  I  see  the  animated  mass 
That  once  thy  guiding  prescience  piloted. 
With  swarthy  back  just  arched  above  the  wave. 
Basking  supinely  in  the  torrid  beam. 
From  colder  climes  he  comes  a  voyager. 
Even  from  the  bleak  Antarctic,  leaving  far 
Its  alps  of  ice,  and  bright  sky-bounded  plains 
Of  shivered  crystal,  for  tne  tepid  waves 
Which  clasp  the  summer  isles.    The  silken  swell 
Of  the  unbroken  waters,  the  rich  air| 
Faint  with  aroma  which  its  winnowmg  wing 
Shakes  from  the  island  bowers,  the  monotone  — 
Soft  na  the  harpings  of  a  houir s  lyre  — 
With  which  the  sea  in  music  pays  the  wind 
For  its  light  dalliance,  with  their  blended  spell. 
Lull  e'en  the  senses  of  the  soulless  brute. 
Lo !  where  the  miffht v  sluggard  sleeping  lies. 
Nor  signal  gives  of  life ;  save  when  on  high 
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From  eitlier  nostril,  with  explosive  shock, 
He  jets  a  foamy  fountain,  which  the  beams 
Dye  with  prismatic  glories,  as  it  falls! 

The  nautilus  uphfts  its  livine  sail 
Dreadless  beside  the  tranced  (eviathan. 
Coasts  his  huge  sides,  and  rounds  his  massive  jawt, 
And  tacking,  voyages  scaihless  on  its  way. 
The  swift  binita,  and  the  silvery  gar. 
The  gorgeous  dolphin,  which  expiring,  mocks 
Its  native  sunsets  with  yet  prouder  hues, 
And  thousand  forms,  as  of  m woven  beams, 
Through  the  translucent  billows  light'ning, 
Enrich  their  azure  as  with  royal  gems. 
While  overhead,  the  lordly  tropic  bird, 
With  sunUght  streaming  from  her  lustrous  plumes, 
Beats,  with  slow  waving  wings,  the  sidtry  air. 

Beauty,  of  solitude  and  nature  bom, 
Here  reigns  supreme.    Green  islands  crowned  with  paUnSi 
(Insular  Edens,  where  the  froth-fringed  waves 
Melt  on  eternal  verdure,)  loom  afar. 
Like  emeralds  studding  the  horizon's  ring : 
The  ocean  is  a  wilderness  of  light  — 
A  waste  of  rolling  silver.    All  unflecked, 
Save  where  some  reef  of  coral  jutting  forth, 
Frets  into  foam  its  bright  monotony. 

This  is  the  fair  Pacific  —  this  the  clime 
Which  softens  e'en  the  rugged  mariner, 
Till  in  voluptuous  ease,  his  toils  forgot, 
Stretched  m  the  shadow  of  the  banyan  grove, 
He  lisps  of  love —  a  Hercules  subdued. 

And  now  't  is  noon  —  noon  in  that  dreamy  clime ; 
The  spirit  of  enervate  luxury, 
Which  makes  its  every  breeze  an  anodyne, 
Hath  breathed  upon  the  mammoth  of  the  deep. 
The  charm  is  broken  !    To  spasmodic  life 
The  giant  wakens.    Now  aloft  he  springs, 
With  leap  unwieldy,  and  the  smitten  deep 
Recoils  in  thunder  from  his  ponderous  plunge  I 
Now  through  a  storm  of  spray,  while  far  beiiind 
Boils  the  lashed  ocean  in  his  ample  wake, 
Behold  him  surging.    But  what  foe  pursues  7 
A  deadly  one,  nor  comes  he  weaponless : 
The  warrior  sword-fish,  champion  of  the  sea  ! 
To  the  fierce  charge  of  whose  unsplinterine  lance 
Even  the  thrice-pmnked  war-ship's  plated  keel 
Enribbed  with  gnarled  oak,  is  vulnerable. 

The  fight  is  over:  the  leviathan  — 
Not  oft6n  thus  victorious  —  has  prevailed : 
Dead  on  the  surface  floats  his  enemy. 
Slain  by  a  single  buffet :  but  alas  I 
More  subtle  man,  with  keener  weapons  armed. 
Comes  to  assail  the  hapless  conqueror. 
Yon  trim-built  ship,  which,  seen  an  hour  ago. 
Had  seemed  a  grey  gull's  wing,  or  hovering  cloud. 
Brings  in  her  round^  sails  a  gallant  breeze : 
Thick  flies  the  spray-shower  from  her  singing  prow. 
Drenching  the  crew,  who,  clustering  in  the  shrouds, 
With  eager  glances  eye  the  expected  prize. 

Scarce  half  a  league  of^  on  her  starboard  bow. 
Basks  the  unconscious  brute.    With  topsail  backed, 
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And  all  her  canvass  shaking  in  the  wind, 

Poised  between  two  opposing  impulses, 

A  moment  quivering  hangs  me  graceful  barq[ue. 

Then,  like  some  sea-bird,  that  has  smoothed  its  plumes. 

Settles  in  quiet  beauty  on  the  deep. 

A  boat  is  lowered  —  't  is  manned ;  with  oars  apeak. 
Waiting  the  flignal,  sit  its  sturdy  crew  : 
'  Let  fiul !  —  away  1*  —  the  smooth  blades  sheer  the  wave, 
The  light  craft,  trembling,  surges  from  the  stroke : 
She  lifts !  she  flies !  and  nying,  gathers  speed, 
Till  the  quick  flutter  of  the  gleaming  oars 
Seems  like  the  wavering  of  golden  winjgs. 
And  she  less  poised  on  ocean  than  in  au*. 

She  nears  the  victim.    Watchful  in  the  bow. 
His  foot  well  braced,  and  in  his  hand  upraised, 
A  barb'd  dart  poising,  the  harpooner  stands. 
Inert  and  motionless  the  monster  lies : 
The  boat  rounds  to  beside  his  cumbrous  bulk ; 
The  missile,  by  a  stalwart  arm  impelled. 
Cleaves  to  the  shaft,  and  smokes  the  rasping  line, 
As  with  impetuous  haste  the  stricken  thrall 
Bores  downward  far  into  the  search  less  main : 
The  buoyant  boat  a  moment  dips  her  bow, 
As  if  to  follow  that  terrific  plunge ; 
But  ere  the  insidious  vortex  draws  her  down, 
Recoils,  and  dances  on  its  eddying  whirl. 

Panting  for  air,  once  more  behold  emerge 
Oceania  still  strong  though  wounded  denizen. 
Another  dart  is  planted,  and  away, 
Cleaving  the  billows  like  a  thunderbolt, 
With  the  boat  tossing  on  his  seething  trail, 
Rushes  the  tethered  giant  —  but  in  vain. 
The  iron  rankles  —  agony  and  toU 
Combined,  have  paralvze^  his  energies  ; 
His  strong  thews  yield,  he  falters  in  the  race. 
And  the  frail 'skiff*  that  late,  with  bows  submerged, 
Scarce  stemmed  the  breakers  in  his  stormy  track. 
Now  swiftly  warped  along  the  slackened  hne, 
Glides  to  the  final  onset. 

Why  prolong 
The  historv  of  torture  7    Lance  on  lanc& 
With  muraerous  thrust,  sinks  in  his  ample  side, 
Till,  rousing  in  the  mortal  agonv, 
He  fights  the  last  mad  batt^  of  despair. 
The  boiling  ocean  many  a  rood  around 
Is  vnth  the  vital  stream  incarnadine. 
As,  spouting  gore,  and  in  his  final  throe. 
Blinding  his  captors  with  the  crimson  spray. 
Serried  with  spears,  terrific  to  the  last. 
Mid  wild  huzzas,  his  mighty  life  gives  way. 

Years  have  gone  by  —  I  was  a  striphng  then  — 
Since  I  beheld  and  mingled  in  the  scene 
Which  fancy  pictures  better  than  describes. 
Yet  seemed  it  acting,  as  this  shrivelled  mass 
I  musingly  surveyed.    And  thus  the  past 
Oft  seems  the  living  present  for  awhile. 
As  some  old  trophy  of  our  sports  or  toils 
Becomes  the  talisman  of  memory.  ^   ^ 
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PATRIOTISM. 


*  From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed: 
Where  great  a(K)itioni  swell,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  adropsied  honor:  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name :  vileness  is  so ; 
Thepropertjr  by  which  it  is  should  go, 
I^ot  by  the  title.' 


Our  ideal  of  the  patriot  is  a  very  exalted  character.  When  a 
great  man  dies,  and  he  is  called  a  patriot,  we  gather  about  him  all  the 
virtues,  and  esteem  him  a  kind  of  god  among  other  men.  We  think 
of  him  as  gentle  and  merciful,  generous  and  devoted ;  as  havine 
lived  for  great  ends,  and  as  having  been  endowed  with  enlarged 
powers  of  understanding.  In  person,  we  imagine  him  tall  and  vene- 
rable ;  his  head  covered  with  hoary  hair ;  his  port  erect  and  digni- 
fied ;  a  placid  benignity  reigns  in  his  countenance  ;  a  winning  grace 
and  ease  appear  in  all  his  movements.  Nothing  disturbs  the  calm 
tlioughtfulness  of  his  demeanor ;  and  his  eyes  seem  to  be  looking 
far  around  him,  beyond  all  other's  gaze,  as  if  taking  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  Future  which  the  Present  b  forever  sealing  for 
E  temity. 

To  be  styled  a  patriot,  is  a  rare  honor.  Few  men  are  permitted 
to  enjoy  this  embalming.  Patriots  live  in  stormy  times,  and  seem 
to  be  bom  either  to  save,  or  dignify  the  downfall  of  a  government. 
What  sublimer  spectacle  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  annals  of  history, 
than  the  self-immolation  of  the  Roman  senate,  at  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls  into  their  city  1  All  brave  means  had  been  tried,  and  they 
fell,  *  in  JartuTUB  pristince  honorumque  aut  virtutis  insignilnu,  vesiiH  :* 
seated  in  their  ivory  chairs,  each  one  a  throne,  clothed  in  their  robes 
of  state,  adorned  with  the  badges  of  honorable  deeds,  they  awaited 
their  fate  with  unshrinking  fortitude.  Their  beards  swept  their  breasts, 
and  majesty  sat  upon  their  brows.  In  them  Rome  perished  ;  and 
when  the  impious  Gaul  plucked  one  of  them  by  the  beard,  an  indig- 
nity was  offered,  which  could  not  be  atoned  for  by  the  death  of  the 
barbarian.  Contention  would  have  been  disgrace  :  they  themselves 
atoned  for  all  indignities,  and  consecrated  the  ruin  of  their  country 
by  the  devotion  of  their  sacrifice.  What  pillaging  of  temples,  what 
mutilating  of  shrines,  what  desecrating  of  altars,  can  compare  with 
this  sacrilege  toward  men  *nmillimo8  Dei  P  Had  these  men  lived  in 
our  age,  they  would  have  been  the  Otises,  the  Adamses,  the  Warrens 
of  the  revolution. 

Patriots  are  those  who  set  a  high  example  of  those  virtues  which 
are  most  needed  for  their  age.  Hence  the  different  hues  thb  charac- 
ter wears  at  different  times.  When  governments  were  supported 
by  arms,  and  war  was  the  business  of  nations  —  when  conquest  of 
territory  was  the  great  object  of  kings  —  courage,  martial  prowess, 
was  glory.  The  ready  sacrifice  of  life  for  the  public  good  was  sung 
as  the  highest  praise.     'It  is  good  for  a  brave  man  to  die  fighting  for 
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his  country,  and  falling  in  the  front  of  the  battle.'  Incited  by  their 
poets,  urged  by  the  example  of  their  fathers  and  the  lessons  of  their 
mothers,  death  on  the  battle-field  was  embraced  as  a  privilege.  De- 
cius,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  rode  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell,  fighting,  a  sacrifice  for  his  country.  The  tide  of 
battle  was  turned  in  favor  of  the  Roman  arms.  This  was  esteemed 
an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  like  prayer,  the  offering  begat  the  bless- 
ing. The  act  was  a  patriotic  one  —  why  call  it  a  superstition  1 
Brutus  *  slew  his  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome.'  This  act  would 
honor  any  time.  Could  it  have  been  done  by  judge  and  jury,  no 
doubt  he  would  have  preferred  it.  Where  is  the  patriotism  now 
that  yields  the  private  friend  to  Rome  1 

The  rude  soldiery  of  the  early  republics  required  such  instances 
of  devotedness,  as  examples,  to  keep  alive  in  their  bosoms  a  martial 
spirit  —  and  the  necessity  was  answered.  History  is  full  of  these 
remarkable  deeds,  giving  to  the  patriotism  of  the  ancients  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  impulse,  rather  than  of  a  principle,  of  a  passionate 
love,  rather  than  ot  a  holy  regard.  But  to  love  one's  country  dearly, 
is  the  first  step  to  loving  the  world  well ;  and  as  the  heathen  worship 
of  false  gods  is  the  beginning  of  religion,  so  this  blind  and  headlong 
passion  tor  country  is  the  beginning  of  a  universal  philanthropy. 
The  Indian  never  took  this  first  step,  and  makes  no  approaches  to  the 
second.  He  has  no  country.  He  loves  the  scalps  of  his  enemies, 
and  his  glory  is  successful  revenge.  He  has  no  country  but  the 
burial-place  of  his  fathers ;  he  has  no  works  of  art,  no  ponderous  tro- 
phies, to  bind  him  to  the  soil.  Wherever  the  forests  wave  and  the 
wild-deer  roams  ;  wherever  is  the  canopy  of  heaven  and  the  guidance 
of  the  stars,  there  is  the  Indian's  country ;  and  however  he  may 
respect  the  graves  of  his  kindred,  as  he  shoulders  his  gun  and 
whistles  his  dog,  in  search  of  a  new  home,  he  solaces  himself  with 
the  thought,  that  the  departed  are  pursuing  the  chase  in  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  *  sweet  south-west,'  and  enjoying  an  elysium  of  bliss 
m  the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

But  the  modern  patriot  is  the  philanthropist ;  he  feels  that  no  per- 
manent good  can  be  produced  for  the  soil  of  his  nativity,  which  will 
not  benefit  mankind  at  large.  He  looks  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
bis  own  advantage,  to  the  large  brotherhood  of  nations,  and  sees  the 
bearing  of  every  political  and  moral  act  —  for  moralists  are  the 
best  patriots  —  upon  the  long  chain  of  government  around  the 
globe. 

It  is  this  enlarged  regard,  that  renders  the  patriot  now  infinitely 
superior  in  fact,  though  less  remarkable  in  individual  acts,  to  the 
patriot  of  the  old  world,  who  looked  upon  his  country  as  the  limit  of 
his  benevolence,  and  upon  the  human  race,  without  his  territory,  as 
his  natural  enemies. 

It  is  when  judged  by  this  standard,  that  Bonaparte  sinks  in  the 
acale  of  greatness,  and  that  Washington  rises  far  above  all.  For 
whatever  advantages  may  have  resulted  to  Europe  from  the  wars  of 
Bonaparte — from  the  breaking  up  of  time-honored  abuses  — from  the 
orertuming  of  thrones  that  had  become  incrusted  and  firm  in  the 
very  miseries  of  the  human  race  —  we  must  view  them  as  the  acci- 

voL.  IX.  24 
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dental  results  of  bis  ambition,  ratber  tban  the  design  of  hb  conduct.* 
He  was  like  the  river  that,  swollen  by  the  mountain  streams,  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  bears  desolation  in  its  progress,  but  which  fattens 
the  soil  it  desolates,  covering  the  rocks  with  verdure,  and  making  the 
barren  fields  glad  in  an  unwonted  harvest. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  showy  deeds  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  a  confined  and  circumscribed  devotion.  Let  us  not  mea- 
sure our  love,  nor  regulate  our  actions,  by  models  that  are  only 
admirable  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  time  at  which  they 
occurred,  and  with  the  people  of  an  illiterate  generation.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  study  of  ancient  literature  that  introduces  such  false  ideas 
into  our  minds,  of  what  we  owe  ourselves,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  world ;  that  arrays  us  so  hastily  in  warlike  trim  against  any  that 
step  upon  our  toes  ;  that  for  lack  of  some  opportunity,  like  the  straits 
of  Thermopylap,  of  chivalric  daring,  marshals  state  against  state, 
and  section  against  section,  and  anon  '  talks  of  guns,  and  drams,  and 
wounds.' 

We  beg  to  bear  the  testimony  of  our  admiration  to  that  love  of 
country  which  is  confined  to  the  spot  where  I  was  bom.  We  honor 
that  enlargement  of  mind  which  thinks  our  town  the  best  town  that 
ever  was,  and  my  father's  sheep  the  best  sheep  ever  sheared.  We 
have  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  man  who,  in  thinking  of  his  country, 
dwells  chiefly  on  his  own  state  ;  and,  in  thinking  of  his  own  state, 
confines  his  interest  to  his  own  town.  Such  a  man  will,  very  probar 
bly,  in  thinking  of  his  own  towm,  have  his  own  house  in  hb  mind's 
eye,  and  in  considering  his  own  house,  circumvolve,  and  finally  settle 
ffracefuUy  into  a  sublime  conception  of  himself.  Ye  shades  of  plain 
larmers,  who  are  almost  forgotten  by  name,  but  who  fiel  the  first  for 
liberty,  look  down  and  pity  our  infirmities  !  Not  one  of  you  bore  so 
euphonious  a  name  as  Leonidas,  for  it  was  not  anticipated  at  your 
christening  that  you  were  to  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  histoxy. 
But  you  fought  not  for  fame  ;  so  it  matters  not  if  you  be  called  Timo- 
thy, or  Nathaniel,  or  Nehemiah.  There  was  a  man  once,  called 
Peter,  who  was  a  good  patriot,  for  he  descended  from  a  throne  to 
learn  a  trade  or  trades,  that  he  might  civilize  his  country ;  and  they 
called  him  Peter  the  Great,  ever  after :  and  we  herewith  dub  you  great, 
in  spite  of  your  names  —  as  great  as  Leonidas.  O,  Timothy  the 
Great,  Nathaniel  the  Great,  Nehemiah  the  Great,  look  down  and 
pity  our  infirmities ! 

It  certainly  is  very  honorable  for  dairy-women  to  vie  in  cheeses. 
It  is  praiseworthy,  to  make  very  large  and  good  cheeses,  and  to  stamp 
the  name  of  the  town  where  they  were  made  upon  them.  Nay, 
more ;  it  is  well  for  a  town  to  boast  of  its  cheeses,  and  its  fat  cattle ; 
and  we  love  to  see  the  hat  of  a  man  a  little  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
as  he  keeps  the  fiies  off  the  prize  ox  at  a  cattle-show.     A  little  weak 

•  Bonaparte  certainly  tstruck  a  strone  blow  for  human  liberty,  in  his  contempt  of  tiM 
Pope.  Religious  freedom  is  the  foundation  of  political  freedom.  The  pilgrima  lowed 
the  seeds  of  the  American  revolution  unwittingly.  They  taught  their  children,  that  tb«y 
might  read  and  understand  the  Bible ;  and  they,  from  the  plain  gospel,  learnt  their 
birth-right —  Liberty.  An  established  church  ana  creed  is  to  men's  souls  what  in  m» 
Ublishwi  throne  is  to  their  bodies. 
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ostentation  becomes  the  occasion  very  well.  But  when  you  come  to 
bragging  about  New- York,  or  New-England,  in  indiscriminate  praise 
of  the  one  and  condemnation  of  the  other ;  or  when  non-slave-holding 
states  get  to  damning  slave-holding  states  up  and  down ;  and  vice 
versa,  forgetting  all  their  pristine  glory  in  a  common  cause,  for  them- 
selves and  mankind,  we  begin  to  speculate  upon  patriotism,  and  to 
wonder  what  Washington  thinks,  and  what  he  says,  to  the  old  soldiers 
in  heaven  with  him. 

If  every  man  were  a  true  patriot,  the  milennium  would  have 
already  arrived ;  for  the  true  patriot  will  neither  injure  his  own 
country  nor  any  other,  because  he  knows  that  every  wrong  will  rfiact 
upon  himself.  Wars  then  would  be  done  away,  which  have  been  the 
great  drawbacks  upon  the  civilization  of  the  globe,  by  interrupting 
the  pursuit  of  those  peaceful  occupations  which  lead  men,  step  by 
step,  to  knowledge,  and  so  on  to  virtue. 

The  standing  armies  of  Europe  are  a  moral  curse  to  the  world. 
They  foster  in  the  community  a  set  of  men  who  live  upon  excite- 
ment ;  who  have  almost  nothing  at  stake,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants ;  who  feel  little  interest  in  the  moral  movements  of 
the  time,  but  who  rejoice  in  war  and  dissension,  as  the  steps  to  pro- 
motion. With  all  honorable  exceptions,  enough  has  happened  to 
prove  that  a  soldier's  life  is  a  dangerous  one  for  the  morals  —  a  poor 
school  in  which  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  quiet  duties, 
and  for  the  performance  of  those  every-day  pursuits  which  are  car- 
rying the  world  along  in  the  way  to  perfection.  Soldiers,  then,  are 
not  the  only  nor  the  necessary  patriots  of  a  country.  Every  man  who 
does  well  in  his  profession,  is  a  patriot.  To  make  shoes  is  as  honor- 
able as  to  cut  throats.  All  men,  whatever  their  occupation,  who 
regard  the  interests  of  their  country,  are  patriots.  '  To  be  a  man,  is 
greater  than  to  be  a  king,'  and  occupation  cannot  take  away  this  birth- 
right. The  poor  man,  who  toils  hard  that  he  may  educate  his 
children,  and  the  poor  widow,  who  does  mean  offices  that  she  may 
get  money  to  clothe  her  fatherless  little  ones,  and  make  them  tidy 
enough  to  go  to  the  district-school,  are  patriots  —  both  he  and  she. 

The  men  who  fought  for  liberty,  and  gained  it,  possessed  no  new 
powers.  They  but  exerted  energies  that  had  slumbered  in  the  human 
mind  for  ages.  And  it  is  a  set  of  cant  phrases,  and  meaningless 
fonns,  that  cause  man  to  put  himself  low,  not  in  humility,  for  he  is 
wicked  and  grasping  in  his  rags,  but  in  an  habitual  and  inherited 
abasement,  before  certain  accidental  circumstances  of  life,  different 
from,  but  not  morally  better,  than  his  own. 

May  every  American ,  at  least,  whether  a  leader  of  armies,  or  a 
private  soldier  —  whether  a  senator,  or  a  door-keeper  —  whether  an 
owner  of  the  soil,  or  a  breaker  of  the  glebe  —  whether  rich  or  poor, 
feel  himself  a  patriot !  No  splendid  train  of  events  are  necessaiy 
to  give  him  this  title ;  no  extensive  butcheries  of  his  kind  are  requi- 
site to  form  this  character.  He  may  gain  it  in  the  honest  discharge 
of  his  social  duty,  by  keeping  aloof  from  the  vortex  of  party,  and 
bearing  his  testimony,  by  the  light  God  has  shed  abroad  in  his  heart, 
to  what  he  thinks  to  be  right  and  expedient  for  bb  country. 

J.  N.  a 

Cainhridge,  (A/a#«.,)  1837. 
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THE     WRECK     OF     THE     MEXICO. 

I. 

'T  WAS  in  the  morning  watch  —  a  cheerlaBu  mom  — 
Keen  smote  the  blast  which  heralded  the  day. 
When  a  stout  bark,  her  crew  with  hardship  worn, 
Dashed  toward  her  port,  with  none  to  point  the  way ; 
Clear  streamed  aloft  her  lantern's  signal  ray, 
But  brought,  alas !  no  pilot's  friendly  hail  ; 
The  frequent  gust  a  shower  of  frozen  spray 
Swept  from  the  shrouds,  encased  in  icv  maU, 
And  scarce  the  shivering  tars  could  raise  the  stiftened  saiL 

II. 

The  humble  inmates  of  the  crowded  berths^ 
The  richer  few,  who  costlier  couches  prest. 
Perchance  were  dreaminjg  of  the  cheerful  hearths 
Where,  soon,  they  hopedfor  welcome  and  for  rest  — 
Perchance  of  home,  and  those  who  made  it  bleat : 
Long  had  they  seen,  with  weary  eye,  the  sun 
Sink  day  by  day  into  the  landless  west, 
But  now  the  boon  they  coveted  was  won, 
The  shore  they  sought  was  near,  their  travail  well  nigh  dont. 

in. 

The  matron  murmured  softly,  in  her  sleep, 
Of  prosperous  days,  and  clasped  her  infant  boy ; 
The  maiden  dreamed  of  one  who  o'er  the  deep 
Went  to  seek  her  a  home,  snd  in  her  joy 
Hun?  round  his  neck,  too  happy  to  be  coy ; 
The  husband  deemed  his  toil  with  riches  crowned, 
Which  titled  power  could  tithe  not,  nor  destroy : 
Aerial  Hope  all  eyelids  fluttered  round. 
And  beckoned  with  her  wings  to  Freedom's  hallowed  ground. 

IV. 

From  such  blest  dreams,  if  such  were  theirs,  they  woke 
TO  all  that  thought  can  picture  of  despair ; 
High  o'er  the  bark  the  insatiate  ocean  broken 
And  death  was  in  the  paralyzing  air ; 
Oh !  when  the  remnant  mercy  deigned  to  spare, 
Safe  from  the  bulging  wreck  were  seen  to  glide, 
What  were  the  pangs  of  those  left  helpless  there  I 
With  tossing  arms,  they  thronged  the  vessel's  side. 
Shrieking  to  heaven  for  aid,  while  nowling  seas  replied  ! 

v. 

They  perished,  one  by  one,  that  pilgrim  crowd  — 
The  silver-haired,  the  beautiful,  tne  young ! 
Some  were  found  wrapt  as  in  a  crystal  shrood 
Of  waves  congealed,  that  tombed  them  where  they  clung ; 
Some  on  the  strand  the  sounding  breakers  flung, 
Linked  in  affection's  agonized  embrace; 
And  to  the  gazer's  eyes  the  warm  tears  sprung. 
As  they  beheld  two  babes  —  a  group  of  grace  — 
Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  pillowed  face  to  face ! 

VI. 

They  rest  in  earth  —  the  sea's  recovered  prey  — 
No  tempests  now  their  dreamless  sleep  assail. 
But  when  to  friends  and  kindred  far  away. 
Some  quivering  lip  shall  tell  the  dismal  tale. 
From  many  a  nome  will  burst  the  voice  of  wail ; 
But  when  it  ceases,  and  the  tear-drop  laves 
The  cheek  no  more,  shall  gratitude  prevail  — 
Yeamin£[s  of  love  toward  those  beyond  the  ¥rave8, 
Who  bore  with  solemn  rites,  the  exiles  to  their  graves. 
NtW'York,  January^  1837. 
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PEDOLOGY. 

In  Buryeyiog  the  vast  field  of  recent  discovery  in  science  and  art, 
it  appears  as  u  the  human  intellect,  torpid  for  ages,  had  suddenly 
been  aroused  from  its  lethargic  slumbers,  and,  to  compensate  for  lost 
dme,  had  in  a  few  years  accomplished  the  work  of  ages.  What 
has  the  past  effected,  compared  with  the  present  1  What  remains 
for  the  future  to  accomplish  1  What  neld  remains  untrodden  % 
What  secret  recess  of  nature  is  unexplored  1 

Mind,  aided  by  science,  has  passed  through  immeasurable  regions 
of  space,  and,  placed  on  creation's  utmost  verge,  has  witnessed  how 
worlds  are  made  by  the  conglomeration  of  strata  of  elastic  ether;* 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  descended  through  the  long  series  of  ani- 
mal life,  seen  the  living  monad  stretching  itself,  and  developing,  by 
its  own  impulses,  new  organs,  through  successive  ages,  until  it  has 
finally  made  itself  man.  t    Wonderful  age  !  ^Astonishing  discoveries  ! 

I  too  am  a  discoverer.     I  have  done  something, 


'  to  be  for  ever  known. 

And  make  the  coming  age  my  own.* 

Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  physiological 
and  psychological  science,  must  be  aware  that  the  long-vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  mind,  and  its  relation  to  matter,  has  been 
solved.  That  it  is  now  admitted  by  all  liberal  and  truly  scientific 
philosophers,  that  mind  springs  from,  and  is  altogether  dependant 
upon,  Uie  physical  organization  of  the  body ;  that  as  organization 
varies  in  races  and  inmviduals,  so  must  that  which  results  from  it : 
the  mental  and  moral  faculties  and  feelings  also  vary. 

Hitherto,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  brain,  as  seen  through  the 
skull,  have  been  thought  to  determine  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  race  and  individual.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  an 
error.  The  diflerent  opinions  formed  by  phrenologists  from  the 
same  skull,  and  the  little  agreement  found  existing  between  their 
judgments  and  the  real  character,  long  since  convinced  me  that  we 
must  look  to  some  other  organ  to  determine  this  question.  The 
Heel,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  organ.  This,  in  the  language  of  the 
patent  office,  I  claim  as  my  discovery. 

I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  my 
opinion  is  founded. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  race4 
This  inferiority  must  be  dependant  on  their  organization ;  and  in  no 
point  is  the  physical  difierence  between  the  two  races  more  maiked, 
than  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  heel. 

It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  more  ignorant  and  brutal  part  of 
our  race  go  bare-footed.  This  mode  of  life,  no  doubt,  by  constantly 
exercising  this  organ,  gives  it  an  undue  development  and  expan- 
sion, and  causes  that  peculiar  character  which  belongs  to  them.    So 


*  See  paper  on  the  Nebular  Hjrpotheits,  in  London  Retiew. 
t  See  Lamack*8  Natural  History. 
X  See  Governor  M'Dvffix's  Message. 
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well  is  this   known  in  domestic  life,  that  few  familiefl  of  respecta- 
bility will  employ  bare-footed  servants. 

The  confinement  and  compression  of  the  heel  by  a  shoe,  diminish 
its  size ;  and  so  we  find  from  history,  that  no  people  have  made  much 
progress  in  civilization,  until  they  adopted  the  use  of  saDdals  or 
shoes. 

Comparative  anatomy  also  illustrates  the  truths  of  the  doctrine. 
The  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  temper  of  the  game-cock  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  length  of  its  spur,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  heel. 
In  the  dung-hill  fowl,  which  is  a  more  civilized  and  peaceable  animal, 
the  size  of  the  heel  is  much  reduced.  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  course 
of  experiments  on  these  and  other  animals,  which  at  some  future  time 
I  shall  submit  to  the  scientific  world.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present 
to  say,  that  these  experiments  conclusively  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  theory. 

Words  often  illustrate  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  among  a 
people.  The  employment  of  the  word  understanding,  as  synonymous 
with  mind,  clearly  shows  the  connexion  existing  in  popular  opinion 
between  the  mind  and  the  under  part  of  the  foot.  The  full  force  of 
this  remark  can  only  be  felt  by  those  persons  who  know  the  truth  of 
popular  observation  and  experience,  as  set  forth  in  proverbs  and  short 
phrases. 

In  the  fable  of  Thetis,  dipping  her  son  in  the  river  Styx,  and  so 
rendering  him  invulnerable  in  all  parts  save  the  heel,  Homer  has 
dimly  shadowed  forth  this  great  doctrine,  which  he  doubtless  re- 
ceived from  those  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  the  Egyptian  priests. 
What  does  this  fable,  properly  interpreted,  teach,  but  that  Achilles 
could  not  be  injured  by  his  foes,  save  through  his  affections,  which 
are  here  typified  by  the  name  of  their  seat,  the  heel  1  Does  not 
the  catastrophe  prove  my  interpretation  to  be  correct]  Achilles 
falls,  the  victim  of  love. 

I  have,  in  a  concise  manner,  set  forth  a  few  of  the  many  facts 
and  arguments  on  which  the  new  science  of  Pedology  rests.  The 
discovery  is  new.  I  cannot  expect  it  will  be  embraced  at  once, 
by  those  who  are  called  the  scientific.  It  will  probably  be  for  a 
time  laughed  at  —  then  examined  —  and  finally,  believed.  I  shall 
be  ridiculed  as  a  dreamer ;  abused  as  a  materialist ;  lauded  as 
the  great  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  I  feel  confident  such  will 
be  the  fate  of  my  discovery  —  such  the  treatment  of  the  Columbus 
of  the  moral  world.  Calm  in  conscious  knowledge,  I  feel  no  unea- 
siness for  myself  nor  my  science.  The  leading  principle  is  true. 
Modifications  and  improvements  may  be  introduced ;  and  I  would 
here  recommend  to  such  persons  as  are  desirous  of  pursuing  the 
science,  to  examine  closely  the  angles,  prominences,^  and  depres- 
sions, that  may  appear  on  the  organ,  in  different  individuals ;  for  I  am 
well  assured  that  the  modifications  of  character  depend  very  much  on 
these  minute  points.  Intellect  is  marked  by  the  length  of  the  organ; 
the  moral  affections  by  the  breadth,  or  in  other  words,  the  hi^est 
intellectual  faculties  accompany  the  shortest  heel  —  the  purest  moral 
feelings  the  narrowest.  M.  h. 
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THE     ARMY     OF    THE     CROSS. 

It  must  have  been  a  goodlv  sight, 

And  one  which  to  behold, 
Would  stir  the  sternest  spirit's  depths, 

Those  arm^d  bands  of  old ! 
The  gUttering  panoply  of  proof, 

The  helmet  and  the  shield, 
The  spear  and  ponderous  battle-axe. 

Which  only  they  could  wield ! 

The  knightly  daring,  high  resolve. 
Engraven  on  each  brow, 
-  The  manly  form  of  iron  mould, 
Methinks  1  see  them  now ! 
As  fresh  and  vividly  they  rise, 

To  bid  the  bosom  glow, 
As  when  they  burst  upon  the  eye, 
A  thousand  years  ago ! 

And  'neath  that  burning  Sjrrian  sun. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  measure, 
Prepar'd  to  pour  like  water  forth 

Their  life-blood  and  their  treasure, 
Those  banded  legions  pressing  on, 

The  red-cross  banner  flyine ; 
Ten  thousand  seek,  beneath  that  sign. 

The  glorious  meed  of  dying ! 

Oh !  holy,  pure,  and  heart-felt  Zeal, 

Misguided  though  thou  be, 
There  still  is  something  heavenly-bright, 

And  beautiful  in  thee ! 
And  He  who  judges  not  as  man, 

'T  is  his  alone  to  try  thee. 
And  thou  wilt  meet  that  grace  finom  Him, 

Thy  brother  would  deny  thee ! 

God  speed  thee  on  thine  enterprise, 

Lord  of  the  Uon- heart ! 
Go,  'mid  the  '  r^ture  of  the  strife' 

Enact  thy  princely  part ; 
Do  battle  with  the  Infidel, 

Lay  low  his  haughty  brow. 
And  plant  the  standard  of  the  cross 

Where  waves  the  crescent  now ! 

The  blood  of  the  Plantaganet 

Is  bounding  in  thy  veins, 
The  heart  of  me  Plantaganet 

Within  thv  bosom  reigns ; 
And  deeds  that  breathe  of  future  fame, 

And  deathless  meed  assign. 
Desires,  not  conquest  e'en  can  tame. 

And  beauty's  smile  are  thine! 

The  story  of  thy  knightly  faith, 

As  ages  roll  along, 
Shall  Eghten  o'er  the  poet's  page. 

And  wake  the  minstrel's  song; 
Ay,  to  the  tale  of  high  emprise. 

The  daring  deed  and  bold. 
The  spirit  wakes  as  wildly  now 

As  m  those  days  of  old !  Rebecca. 
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Our  learned  brother  of  the  North  American  has  managed  to  lose  hit  temper,  and 
along  with  it,  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  his  wonted  blandness  and  amenity.  Thii 
ought  never  to  be.  A  quarrel  between  two  critics  must  afford  rare  sport  to  tlioee 
poor  fellows  whom  they  have  each,  at  sundry  times,  made  the  subjects  of  flagellation, 
and  must  appear  to  them  very  much  in  the  light  of  retributive  justice.  Beside,  it  i« 
very  bad  policy  to  get  angry  while  conducting  a  discussion.  An  uncharitable  worid 
will  begin  to  suspect  that  you  find  yourself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  argument,  and 
that,  like  other  doughty  champions,  similarly  situated,  you  have  recourse  to  calling 
names,  because  you  feel  that  you  are  fairly  conquered.  We  thought  the  article  on 
Glass's  Life  of  Washington  a  very  flimsy  concern,  and  remember  distinctly  that,  aa 
we  travelled  through  it,  the  idea  of  '  unscrupulousness,'  aud  *  shamelessneaa,'  and  a 

great  many  other' nesses,*  came  frequently  into  our  head;  but  gentlemanly 

courtesy,  a  personage,  by-the-by,  very  seldom  seen  in  some  halls  of  criticism,  waa 
ever  at  our  elbow,  and  kept  continually  whispering  in  our  ear, '  Do  not  let  feeling  get 
the  better  of  politeness.' 

We  have  given  great  oiTence,  it  seems,  by  presuming  to  criticise  a  critic  You  may 
belabor  a  poor  unprotected  author  in  any  way  you  please.  It  is  part  of  his  deatiny, 
and  he  is  bound  to  submit.  But  wo  betide  the  luckless  wight  who  ventures  to  laiaa 
the  mantle  of  criticism,  and  to  see  whether  the  feet  of  the  modem  Aristarchua  be  of 
clay  or  of  brass  !  Such '  unscrupulous'  and  '  shameless'  audacity  must  be  instantly 
repressed.  How  sorry  we  are  that  this  has  been  our  fate !  Let  it  be  a  warning  to 
others.     '  DUcUe  justitiam  moniti^  tt  non  temnere  divos.* 

It  seems  we  were  wrong  in  ascribing  the  article  on  Glass's  work  to  a '  jroong*  gen- 
tleman. It  turns  out  to  have  been  the  production  of  an  *  eUerly'  one.  We  rogret 
this  exceedingly,  as  there  is  therefore  but  little  chance  of  amendment,  elderiy  gentlo- 
men  being  so  extremely  stubborn  in  defending  errors  of  scholarship,  and  entertaining 
withal,  so  sovereign  a  contempt  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  grammatical 
horn*  book.  It  seems,  too,  that  we  were  altogether  wrong  in  supposing  the  review 
not  complimentary,  since  the  critic  assures  us  that  it  was  in  reality  a  very  friendly 
one.  Some  people,  in  this  good  world  of  ours,  have  rather  a  strange  way,  it  appears 
to  us,  of  showing  their  friendship.  They  carp  and  find  fault,  and  raise  all  manner 
of  petty  objections,  and  when  you  complain,  insist  upon  it  that  they  have  given  yon 
the  truest  proofs  of  attachment.  If^  as  the  reviewer  observes.  Glass  is  often  hi^ipy 
'  in  the  choice  of  words  and  phrases,'  and  if  *  terseness  and  strength'  are  found  in  his 
work,  was  not  the  critic  bound  to  specify  some  parts  of  the  volume  where  these  clia- 
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racteristics  appear,  and  to  select  one  or  two  passages,  (he  need  not  iKmvt  gone  far  to 
find  them,)  which  would  have  placed  Glass's  Latinity  in  a  fayorable  light  before  the 
readers  of  the  North- American  1  Is  the  course  which  he  has  pursued  an  honest  and 
^r  onel  He  charges  us  with '  shamelessness ;'  may  we  not  fling  back  at  him,  in  re- 
turn, the  charge  of '  faithlessness*  to  his  trust  1  The  truth  is.  Glass  should  have  been 
born  in  New-England,  and  his  Latin  style  would  then  have  appeared  very  similar  to 
Ruhnken's. 

Our  denial  that  Lucceius  was  a '  voluminous*  writer,  is  attempted  to  be  met  by  a 
reference  to  one  of  the  letters  of  Cicero.  We  request  any  scholar  to  read  that  letter, 
and  then  answer  us  two  plain  questions  first,  whether  it  is  at  all  likely  that  the  review- 
er has  ever  seen  the  epistle  which  he  quotes ;  and  secondly,  whether,  if  he  has  actually 
seen  it,  he  has  been  able  to  understand  its  meaning.  The  point  in  controversy,  be  it 
remembered,  is  not  whether  Lucceius  was  simply  a  writer,  but  whether  it  can  be 
shown  that  he  was  a  '  voluminous'  one .  If  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
motive  which  induced  the  reviewer  to  name  Lucceius  at  all,  in  his  original  article,  it 
would  be  because,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  critic  himself,  the  name  of  this 
writer  is  '  less  generally  known.'  We  can  easily  imagine  how  some  of  his  imme- 
diate neighbors  must  have  stared,  when  they  saw  this  comparatively  strange  name 
make  its  appearance  in  print,  and  what  a  high  opinion  they  must  straightway  have 
entertained  of  the  extent  and  profundity  of  the  critic's  reading.  It  was  a  lucky  hit  on 
his  part,  and  showed  an  admirable  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  concocting  a  review. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Lucceius.  Our  critic  treats  us  to  a  very  clever 
piece  of  logic  on  this  all-important  subject.  We  remarked  incidentally,  in  our  Octo- 
ber article,  that  no  writings  whatever  of  Lucceius  were  now  extant,  meaning  of 
course,  no  works,  or  fragments  of  works.  What  says  our  friend  the  reviewer  to  this  1 
Why,  he  shows  that  there  is  still  a  letter  remaining,  which  Lucceius  wrote  to  Cicero ! 
At  this  rate,  what  a  literary  age  we  must  live  in,  and  what  *  voluminous'  writers  our 
heads  of  department  must  be !  In  after  ages,  should  the  works  of  that '  voluminous' 
writer,  Mr.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  have  disappeared  from  the  horizon  of  letters,  how 
consolatory  will  it  prove  to  some  future  student,  if  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  rescue 
firom  oblivion  one  of  the  epistles  of  the  Secretary  respecting  the  South-Sea  expedition ! 
Or  if  the  torrent  of  barbarism  shall  hereafter  sweep  over  our  beloved  country,  and 
carry  with  it  all  the  proud  landmarks  of  our  learning  and  civilization,  destroying, 
among  other  national  monuments,  the  North- American  Review,  what  delight  wiU  it 
afford  to  the  antiquarian  of  the  fiftieth  century  to  discover  some  portion  of  the '  writings' 
of  our  firiend  the  critic,  in  the  shape  of  '  a  letter*  to  his  printer :  *  Send  me  the  proof- 
sheet  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Yours,  in  haste.' 

Our  learned  brother  scoUs  us  for  a  new  reading  which  we  introduced.  Among 
other  sage  remarks,  in  the  article  on  Glass's  work,  the  reviewer  observed,  that  if  we 
■till  possessed  the  lost  works  of  various  writers,  whose  names  he  gives  in  what  he 
calls  *  a  long  catalogue,'  no  doubt  the  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  language  and  its  com- 
pass of  expression  '  wookl  be  enlarged  I '  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  on  that  head, 
we  shouU  think.  In  order  to  render  this  very  profound  truism  a  little  more  piquant, 
we  ventured  to  insert  the  word  *  greatly'  before  the  word  '  enlarged,'  but  our  interpo- 
lation has  been  rejected  with  great  indignation,  and  all  the  thanks  we  get  for  our 
kindness,  is  to  be  accused  of  an  attempt  to  deceive !  This  is  certainly  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all. 

Next  comes  the  old  story  about  the  lost  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  The  critic 
tcUs  us  that,  afUr  allowing  one  play  to  be  lost,  (we  suggest  that  this  play  be  called, 
ibr  tba tima  to  oome, '  Vocabvlaria*  instead  of  VU/ularia^) we  might  have  added  that 
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parts  of  others  are  likewise  lost.  So  we  might,  if  our  reading  had  been  m  limited  as 
the  reviewer's.  He  also  tells  us  that  we  might  have  consulted  Professor  Antbon  on 
the  subject.  This  too  we  might  have  done,  but  we  should  haye  had  to  wait,  we  appre- 
hend, until  the  coming  of  the  Greek  calends,  before  the  Professor  would  iwTe  num* 
bercd  our  brother  of  the  North- American  among  the  '  learned  and  intelligent  critics' 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  refer. 

The  reviewer  remarks,  that  Glass's  mistakes  in  Latinising  proper  names  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  whereas  in  tlie  authors  whom  we  mentioned,  they  appear  so 
seldom  as  '  to  prove  tliem  to  be  mere  negligences.'  We  suqMCt  our  brotber^s 
acquaintance  with  tliese  same  authors  has  itself  been  'so  seldom'  cultivated,  as  to 
prove  that  he  was  rather  '  negligent'  when  he  made  this  remark.  We  are  charged, 
in  the  next  place,  with  unskil fulness  in  verbal  and  grammatical  criticism.  If  our 
friend  the  critic  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  skil fulness  in  this  department,  we  very 
readily  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  The  brood  ficUls  of  scholarship  could  never  sup- 
port the  intense  effulgence  of  two  such  suns.  One  of  us  must,  as  a  matter  of  safety, 
submit  to  an  eclip.se. 

Our  friend  still  remains  unconvinced  about  the  luckless  word  Ttliiaiio,  According 
to  him,  the  term  in  question  is  only  employed  in  translations  from  the  Greek  into 
Lrfitin,  because  '  verbal  exactness,'  not  '  purity,'  is  aimed  at.  It  happens,  unluckily 
for  his  argument,  however,  that  velitaCio^  and  the  other  phraseology  which  be  deems 
so  superior  to  it,  are  both  used  indiscriminately  in  such  translations,  as  he  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  referring  to  Schweighaeuser's  version  of  Polybius.  80  much  lor 
his  profound  acquaintance  with  verbal  and  grammatical  criticism. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  his  remarks  on  our  suggestion  about  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun 1  We  have  been  charged  with  unscrupulousness  and  shamdessness  in  our  notice 
of  his  critical  labors ;  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  speak  with  similar  plain- 
ness of  his  own  movements.  The  'vocabulary'  of  the  English  language,  and  '  ita 
compass  of  expression,'  woukl  have,  in  that  event,  to  undergo  considerable  enlarge- 
ment, before  we  could  convey,  in  suitable  terms,  our  opinion  of  his  fairness.  He 
objected  to  the  use  of  recipio  without  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  and  on  our  suggesting 
that  Glass  had  employed  the  verb  with  an  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun,  he  quotes  ini^ly 
a  garbled  piece  of  Latin,  and  asks, '  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  Latin,'  what  this  can 
possibly  meani  It  can  only  mean  one  thing,  that  the  critic  was  himself  guilty  of 
*  deplorable  sharaelessncss,'  when  he  allowed  such  a  sentence  to  come  from  his  pen. 

A  word  more  about  the  motto,  or  quotation,  on  the  title-page,  and  we  have  done.  H 
used  to  be  the  fashion  among  critics  to  read  the  title-pages  of  the  works  on  which 
they  undertook  to  sit  in  judgment.  That  day  seems  to  have  gone  by.  No  one  who 
casts  his  eye  but  for  a  moment  on  this  part  of  Glass's  work,  will  fail  to  have  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  alleged  fragment  from  Cicero.  And  no  one,  on  reading  that  ftag- 
ment,  will  fail  to  be  struck,  either  by  the  singularity  of  the  supposed  prophecy,  or  the 
boldness  of  the  deception.  Will  it  be  believed  that  our  critic  passed  over  this  quota- 
tion without  even  noticing  it?  We  think  the  supposition  altogether  unlikely;  and 
ahhough  he  maintained  a  profound  silence  respecting  it,  this  is  rather  to  be  legnniki 
OS  an  indication,  not  of  his  never  having  beheld  the  quotation,  but  of  his  pmdenee 
and  caution  as  a  critic. 

In  conclusion,  we  agree  with  our  learned  brother  that  some  censors  ought  to  be 
more  'self denying'  in  the  use  of  the  pen;  and  that  it  is  'an  unsafe  instrument i» 
some  hands,'  especially  when  modern  Latinity  is  tlie  theme. 
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A  Litter  feom  Dr.  David  M.  Rxxse,  to  A.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  butbor  of  *  The  In- 
fluence of  Religion  upon  the  Health  and  Physical  Condition  of  Mankind.'  New- 
York  4  HOWB  AND  BATBS, 

The  searching  but  temperate  Letter  of  Dr.  Brigham,  noticed  in  the  last  number  of 
this  Magazine,  and  the  strong  current  of  repreliension  setting  against  the  individual 
whose  gross  misrepresentations  it  exposed,  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the  '  Letter* 
before  us.  This  production,  written  in  *.hot  haste,'  so  far  from  answering  or  ex- 
plaining the  charges  made  by  Dr.  Brigham,  serves  only  to  convince  even  the  friends 
of  the  author,  that  those  charges  are  undeniable ;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  well  convinced  of  the  tendency  of  the  writer's  missile  to  betray  the  weak- 
ness of  his  cause,  has  publicly  called  attention  to  it,  as  ample  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  which  induced  it,  and  as  utterly  unworthy  of  reply  at  his 
hands.  This  result  of  a  proper  self-respect  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Brigham  must  not, 
however,  prevent  our  doing  justice  to  his  antagonist,  by  a  still  farther  exposition  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  controversial  laurels  are  gained.  It  must  be  a  pleasing 
circumstance,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  in  the  eyes  of  this  quarrelou^  disputant,  that 
those  journals  which  praised  his  work,  without  having  read  the  volume  upon  which 
it  was  professedly  based,  have,  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Brigham's  Letter,  re- 
tracted their  laud —  pronouncing  it  undeserved,  and  at  the  same  time  denouncing  the 
Letter  under  notice  as  unsatisfactory  in  argument,  and  in  its  style  wholly  unworthy 
a  member  of  a  liberal  profession.  We  remark,  too,  that  individuals  of  eminence, 
whose  hurried  approbation  had  been  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  an  inordinate 
vanity,  have  complained  of  the  violation  of  private  correspondence,  which^  so  far 
as  they  were  concerned,  had  its  origin  in  mere  common  courtesy. 
-  In  the '  Letter'  under  notice,  Dr.  Reese  throws  himself  upon  his  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  and  instead  of  appealing  to  his  conduct  to  show  the  validity  of  his  claim  to 
such  a  reputation,  he  desires  it  to  shield  him  from  the  unanswerable  charge  of 
evil-doing.  He  renews  his  accusations  of  '  infidelity,'  etc.,  and  endeavors  to  sustain 
them  by  garbled  extracts  from  Dr.  Brigham's  work — by  quotations  which  have  no 
relevancy  to  the  subject  — and  by  representing  what  the  author  said  against  the  abuse 
of  certain  things,  as  applicable  to  the  things  themselves.  We  quote  one  of  many 
similar  examples :  *  Doctor  Brigham,'  says  he, '  objects  to  Sunday-schools,  as  being 
the  cause  of  disease  and  death' — 'reprobates  and  denounces  Sunday-schools,'  etc. 
This  is  untrue :  on  the  contrary.  Dr.  Brigham  had  said,  that  he  considered  Sunday- 
schools,  in  large  towns,  among  the  best  institutions  ever  devised,  and  hoped  that  in- 
creased efforts  would  be  made  to  have  children,  who  could  not  attend  school  on  other 
days,  attend  those  on  the  Sabbath.  Still,  he  beheved  that  children  who  attended 
school  all  the  other  days  in  the  week,  might  rest  from  study  on  the  Sabbath.  Yet  out 
of  this  reservation.  Dr.  Reese  labors  to  induce  his  readers  to  believe  that  Dr.  Brigham 
had  denounced  Sunday-schools  as  the  cause  of  disease  and  death  ! 

Dr.  Reese's  contradictions  of  himself  are  so  numerous  and  palpable,  that  we  fear 
excitement  has  disordered  his  mind.  For  instance,  in  his  Review,  and  in  his  present 
Letter,  he  condemns  Dr.  Brigham  for  saying  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  innate,  and 
that  it  has  led  mankind,  in  times  of  barbarism,to  resort  to  cruel  and  bloody  religious  rites; 
yet  now  he  says :  '  It  is  an  universally  received  truth,  that  man,  wherever  he  is  found, 
is  a  worshipping  animal,  and  that  hence  adoration  in  some  form  is  practised  by  every 
human  being.'  Is  not  this  all  Dr.  Brigham  saysl  Were  not  the  cruel  and  bloody 
religious  rites  of  the  Druids  forms  of  adoration  and  worship  1  He  now  says  he 
agrees  with  M.  Constant,  whom  he  calls  a  Christian  writer,  and  others  who  speak  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  but  says  no  Christian  writer  ever  alleged  that  it  led  men  to 
deeds  of  crime  and  blood,  such  as  those  to  which  Dr.  Brigham  alludes.    The  reader 
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will  perceive,  on  examination,  that  Dr.  Brigbam  haa  taken  his  definition  and  aocount 
of  the  religious  sentiment  from  M.  Constant,  and  that  in  the  fourth  Tolomo  of  this 
writer's  great  work  on  Religion,  is  along  chapter  on  'Human  Sacrifioet,'  which 
contains  the  same  views  and  facts  advanced  by  Dr.  Brigham.  The  ignoranoe  and 
errors  of  our  scurrilous  critic  are  thus  pointed  out,  by  a  Tory  able  and  very 
orthodox  journal,  the  '  Canneaicut  Religious  Observer :  '  Dr.  Reese  confimnds  the 
term  religion  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Brigham  is  correct  in  the  use  of  the  term  relir 
gious  sentiment,  for  which  he  is  censured  by  Dr.  Reese.  It  is  used  in  the  aame  seme 
by  Dr.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  when  he  calls  the  religious  sentunent  the  dectrieity  of 
the  moral  world,  which  is  as  pernicious  when  excited  to  irregular  and  Tiolent  action, 
as  it  is  useful  when  at  rest.'  Is  not  this  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  Dr. 
Brigham  said  of  this  sentiment,  but  which  Dr.  Reese  says  no  Christian  writer  ever 
advanced  1 

Dr.  Brigham  had  said  :  '  Mental  excitement  increased  the  action  of  the  brain ;' 
a  fact  stated  by  innumerable  writers,  and  never  disputed,  until  Dr.  Reese,  in  his  Re- 
view, said :  '  This  doctrine  is  anatomically  and  physiologically  &lse,'  and  deroled 
several  pages  to  denouncing  and  denying  it.  Now,  after  having  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Brigham  that  all  physiologists  have  stated  the  same  thing,  he  says :  *  The  Tssculsr, 
the  organic,  the  functional  action  of  the  brain,  are  all  believed  and  taught;  and  no 
physiologist  doubts  or  denies  either.'  In  his  Review  he  said,  the  instances  adduced 
by  Dr.  Brigham,  to  prove  that  mental  excitement  increased  the  action  of  the  brain, 
only  showed  action  of  the  heart  Dr.  Brigham  replied,  that  he  misunderstood  him ; 
that  he  was  not  there  alluding  to  the  independent  or  functional  action  of  the  brain, 
but  to  the  vascular,  which  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart,  although  he  used  lbs 
expression  which  physiologists  do,  to  designate  this  action. 

Dr.  Reese  now  says,  after  having  admitted  every  kind  of  action  of  the  brain  ever 
alluded  to  by  any  body,  that '  Physiologists  have  not  believed  in  any  action  per- 
formed by  the  brain  analogous  to  what  Dr.  Brigham  attributes  to  it'  What  strange 
work  is  this  1  Can  Dr.  Reese,  or  any  body  else,  point  to  any  page  or  sentence  in  Dr. 
Brigham's  book,  where  he  has  alluded  to  any  action  of  the  brain,  that  does  not  mean 
the  vascular,  organic,  or  functional  action,  all  of  which,  he  says,  physiologists 
bel  ieve  1  Surely,  the  man  is  demented !  What  kind  of  action  of  the  brain  was  it  that 
Dr.  Reese  said  was  wholly  false  ?  Where  is  this  phrase  used  by  Dr.  Brigham  in 
any  other  sense  than  it  is  used  by  all  medical  men  1 

Dr.  Reese  has  not  even  attempted  to  reply  to  some  of  the  most  serious  charges  in 
Dr.  Brigliam's  Letter,  which,  if  not  true,  he  could  liave  refuted  in  one  line.  For 
example :  he  said  in  his  Review,  <  Dr.  Brigham  not  only  overlooks,  but  utterly 
denies,  the  influence  of  religion  in  preventing  insanity.'  Dr.  Brigham  says  this  is 
false,  and  proves  it,  by  quoting  from  his  book  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
What  says  Dr.  Reese  to  this  1  Nothing !  Yet  this  man  throws  himself  upon  bis 
'  Christian  profession,' which  he  says  *he  would  not  dishonor  for  his  right  hand!' 
Again,  he  said : '  Dr.  Brigliam  broadly  intimates  that  theatre-going  is  not  objectiona- 
ble, on  account  of  being  injurious  to  the  body.'  Dr.  Brigham  replies,  that  this  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  his  book,  in  which  be 
expressly  says  that  *  theatre-going  is  unhealthy.'  Dr.  Reese  makes  no  reply  to  this; 
but  if  these  charges  are  not  true,  he  could  have  pointed  to  the  page  in  Dr.  Brigham's 
book  where  his  own  statements  are  to  be  found.  He  has  not  done  so,  and  for  the  best 
of  reasons — there  is  not  one  word  in  Dr.  Brigham's  book  to  justify  his  assertiona.  . 

Farther,  he  said:  *  Dr.  Brigham  has  given  a  learned  phrenological  account  of  the 
brain,  and  placed  the  relieious  sentiment  on  the  top  of  the  head'  Dr.  Brigham  deniss 
this,  and  says :  '  If  you  have  not  wholly  fabricated  these  assertions,  you  can  point  to 
the  page  in  my  book  where  they  are  to  be  fbund.'   Dr.  Reese  is  dumb  1   Hs  is'apio- 
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fessed  Christiao,  and  would  not  dishonor  his  profession  for  the  sake  of  his  right  band  !' 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  his  jumble  of  nonsense  and  contradic- 
tion, respecting  the  causes  of  insanity  which  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  firigham.  He  has 
attempted,  however,  a  reply  to  a  few  of  the  allegations  of  his  opponent,  but  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  he  has  only  confirmed  their  truth.  For  example,  he  says :  '  Dr.  Brigham 
charges  me  with  a  misquotation  on  page  43,  when  every  reader  of  the  Review  will 
see  I  do  not  profess  to  quote  him  at  all !'  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  page  indicated,  of 
his  Review,  and  he  will  find  the  very  passage  which  he  says  he  did  not  *  profess  to 
quote  at  all,'  enclosed  in  quotation  marks,  and  followed  by  his  own  assertion  that  the 
whole  passage  was  '  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Dr.  Brigham's  language !'  Was  it  not 
possible  to  express  it  in  his  exact  languagel  But  the  reader  will  notice  the  evasion. 
The  charge  was  that  of  misrepresenUUian ;  and  in  reference  to  this  passage.  Dr. 
Brigham  said :  *  Such  a  sentiment  I  never  promulgated :  you  have  made  it  up,  by 
selecting  some  things  which  I  did  say,  and  omitting  others  in  connexion,  by  which 
the  meaning  is  entirely  changed.'  To  this  serious  charge,  our  conscientious  dispu- 
tant makes  no  reply,  but  evades  it,  by  pretending  that  the  charge  was  o(  misquotatianf 
when  it  was  of  misrepreserUati4m — and  that  it  was  gross  misrepresentation,  the 
reader  of  the  Review  and  Dr.  Brigham's  book  will  readily  perceive. 

Dr.  Reese  accused  Dr.  Brigham  of  '  denying  both  the  form  and  the  power  of  reli- 
gion,' notwithstanding  the  latter  repeatedly  referred  to  the  '  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity,' and  its  '  sufficiency  ibr  man's  salvation.'  This  charge  he  tries  to  sustain, 
because  Dr.  Brigham  quoted  a  celebrated  Christian  writer,  Aimi-Martin,  who  said 
that  *  Christ  established  no  ceremonies,'  and  at  the  close  of  his  book,  asserted  that 
'  mankind  are  not  al  present  under  any  kind  of  miraculous  dispensation ;  that  Grod 
has  no  supernatural  dealings  with  men,'  meaning,  as  is  obvious,  in  the  present  age. 
Is  this  *  denying  the  form  and  power  of  religion  V  Does  the  power  and  form  of 
Christianity  consist  in  ceremonies,  and  a  belief  that  miracles  are  still  wrought  1 

Our  controversialist  endeavors  to  prove  that  Dr.  Brigham  said  that  religion  itself 
caused  insanity,  and  not  the  excitement  attending  protracted  religious  meetings, 
'  anxious'  and  camp-meetings,  etc.  He  refers  to  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence to  prove  this  charge.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  sentence,  and  he  will  see  that 
Dr.  Reese  is  wrong  in  his  grammar,  and  by  what  precedes  and  follows,  that  Dr. 
Brigham  was  speaking  only  of  excitement  from  such  meetings.  He  will  also  find 
an  express  declaration  that  Christianity,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  had  no  such  effects. 

Dr.  Brigham,  in  his  Letter,  adduced  as  an  instance  of  *  flagrant  misrepresenUUion^* 
that  Dr.  Reese,  in  quoting  a  passage,  *■  added  the  word  only,  so  as  to  make  a  very 
objectionable  sentimenL'  How  does  Dr.  Reese  reply  to  this  1  He  says  he  '  did  not 
include  the  word  only  in  his  quotation  marks.'  Who  said  he  did  1  But  why,  why 
did  he  add  it  to  the  sentence  he  quoted,  so  as  to  pervert  its  meaning,  as  every  reader 
will  see  he  has  done  1    To  this  grave  charge  he  makes  no  reply  ! 

Dr.  Reese  is  farther  accused  of  altering  the  words  of  Dr.  Brigham.  This  he 
readily  admits,  but,  strange  indeed,  appears  to  think  it  a  small  ailmir.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  his  book,  and  he  will  see  that  be  deemed  them  very  important.  We  mention 
one  example.  Dr.  Brigham  said :  '  Insanity  generally  arises  from  moral  causes,' 
an  assertion  which  he  supported  by  the  very  highest  medical  authority.  Dr.  Reese 
substituted  '  invariably^  and  '  wniformly^  for  '  generally,'  and  then,  in  his  peculiar 
style,  or  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  in  '  a  way  he  has,'  added :  '  This  statement 
betrays  a  recklessness  of  truth,  and  contempt  for  medical  authority,  which,  if  his 
'hopeless  ignorance  of  the  subject  does  not  palliate,  must  imply  moral  delinquency  of 
the  most  deplorable  kind.'  To  fijid  any  ground  tot  this  beautiftd  paragraph,  he  mis- 
quotes  th«  words  of  the  work  he  abases,  as  what  the  writer  did  say,  was  in  conformity 
to  the  best  authority. 
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One  word  ai  to  the  style  of  this  Letter.  It  partakes  of  the  coarae  bitterness  of 
Cobbett,  without  any  of  that  writer's  strength  and  spirit.  It  is  beneath  criticism. 
The  writer's  allusions  to  his  opponent's  '  violence'  and  *  excitement'  are  laughable 
enough.  Like  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, '  he  knows  Dr.  Brigham  is  in  a  passion  in 
his  heart,  and  wonders  why  he  can't  keep  cool^  like  himself !'  Yet  no  reader  of  the 
'  Letter'  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  deserved  and  well-directed  arrows  of  his  antago- 
nist are  rankling  in  his  flesh.  Hence  his  ineffectual  struggles  at  extrication;  henoe 
the  sarcasm  without  point,  and  abuse  without  justice,  which  distinguish  his  retort 
churlish.  We  perceive  that  our  honest  reviewer  is  firequently  mentioned  with  the 
prefix  of  Reverend^  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  It  is  due  to  him,  but  still  more  to  the 
clergy,  to  state,  that  he  has  not  incurred  the  public  resentment  in  this  double  capacity. 
This  error,  hitherto  left  unexplained  by  Dr.  Reese,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  apparent  sanctity  of  that '  profession  which  he  would  not  dishonor 
for  his  right  hand,'  we  take  pleasure  in  correcting. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  original  attack  of  our  discomfitted  critic  was  the 
united  oiTspring  of  vanity  and  intolerance.  He  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a 
noisy  disputant ;  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  by  as  palpable  dishonesty  and 
misrepresentation  as  have,  in  the  present  instance,  been  fastened  upon  him,  as 
with  '  goads  and  nails.'  This  reputation,  such  as  it  was,  he  has  staked  and  loaL 
The  simple  truth  is,  Dr.  Brigham  was  believed  to  be  a  Unitarian  in  sentiment;  and 
with  a  spirit  of  intolerance  akin  to  that  which  actuated  the  priests  who  reibsed  the 
consolations  of  religion  to  Molidre,  on  hisdeath-bed,  our  critic  would  have  demolished 
him  utterly.  Happily,  the  abused  and  misrepresented  author  saw  iU  to  rejoin,  and  in 
such  wise  as  at  the  last  to  leave  his  assailant  but  one  consolation  in  his  signal  defeat; 
namely,  a  consciousness  that,  as  a  controversialist,  his  next  move  must  htupwaird — 
since  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to  find  a '  lower  deep,'  especially 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  disputant 
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Few  topics  are  so  interesting  as  female  education ;  and  perhaps  no  iobjeet  has 
risen  so  much  in  public  opinion,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Nevertheless, 
but  little,  comparatively,  has  been  written  on  the  theme,  during  that  period.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  chasm  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  that  department  of 
letters,  has  been  so  happily  filled  by  our  own  fair  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Sigoomey, 
who,  in  the  third  edition  of  her  Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  has  greatly  varied  and  en- 
larged her  original  plan,  and  enriched  it  with  much  valiutble  new  matter.  Indeed,  it 
is  now  virtually  a  new  work,  and  is  well  worthy  of  its  subjea,  and  of  its  aeoom- 
plished  author. 

The  volume  before  us  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  industry,  domettie 
employments,  health  and  dress,  manners  and  accomplishments,  and  the  culture  of  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  duties.  Among  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  wofk, 
are  its  plain,  practical  good  sense,  and  its  deep  tone  of  religious  feeling.  It  is  also 
rich  in  poetic  imagery,  and  in  classical  and  historical  illustrations. 

The  object  of  the  volume  is,  to  exalt  the  standard  of  female  attainments.  To  pro- 
mote this  object,  every  motive  calculated  to  impress  the  daughter,  the  parent,  or  the 
teacher,  is  eloquently  enforced.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  invdced.  It  is  jostlf 
remarked,  that  educated  mothers,  and  wives,  and  sisters,  can  do  much  to  eonsoUdtlt 
the  pillars  on  which  our  republic  rests.    The  daughters  of  America  are  raninded  of 
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what  their  country  has  done  for  them,  and  they  are  eloquently  urged  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  style  of  the  author,  though  buoyant  with  poetic  fervor,  is  yet  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  gracefulness,  precision,  and  strength.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  specimen  of 
style,  formed  on  the  true  Grecian  model.  But  we  proceed  to  show  the  justice  of  our 
remarks,  by  one  or  two  extracts  from  the  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  woman  in  the  various  relations  of  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent importance  of  having  her  well  educated,  the  author  says : 

"  That  the  vocation  of  females  is  to  teach,  has  been  laid  down  as  a  position,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  controvert  In  seminaries,  academies,  and  schools,  they  possess  pecu- 
har  facilities  for  coming  in  contact  with  the  unfolding  and  unformed  mmd.  It  is  true, 
that  only  a  small  prooortion  are  engaged  in  the  departments  of  public  and  systematic 
instruction.  Yet  the  nearing  of  recitations,  and  the  routine  of  scnolastic  discipline,  are 
but  parts  of  education.  It  is  in  the  domestic  sphere,  in  her  own  native  province,  that 
woman  is  inevitably  a  teacher.  There  she  modifies,  by  her  example,  her  depenaants, 
her  companions,  every  dweller  under  her  own  roof.  Is  not  the  infant  in  its  cradle  her 
pupil  7  Does  not  her  smile  give  the  earliest  lesson  to  its  soul?  Is  not  her  prayer  the 
first  messenger  for  it  in  the  court  of  heaven  1  Does  she  not  enshrine  her  own  image  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  young  child's  mind,  so  firmlv  that  no  revulsion  can  displace,  no 
idolatry  supplant  it  7  Does  she  not  guide  the  daughter,  until  placing  her  hand  in  that  of 
her  husband,  she  reaches  that  pedestal,  from  whence  in  her  turn  she  imparts  to  others 
the  stamp  and  coloring  which  she  has  nerself  received  7  Might  she  not,  even  upon  her 
sons,  engrave  what  they  shall  take  unchanged  through  all  the  temptations  of  time,  to 
the  bar  of  the  last  iudgment  7  Does  not  the  influence  of  woman  rest  upon  every  mem- 
ber of  her  household,  like  the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb,  or  the  sunbeam  silently  educa- 
ting the  voung  flower?  or  as  the  shower,  and  the  sleepless  stream,  cheer  and  invigorate 
the  proudest  tree  of  the  forest  7 

*'  Of  what  unspeakable  importance  then,  is  her  education,  who  gives  lessons  before  any 
other  instructor  —  who  preoccujpies  the  unwritten  page  of  being  —  who  produces  impres- 
sions which  only  death  can  obliterate  —  and  mineles  with  the  cradle-dream  what  shall 
be  read  in  eternity.  Well  mav  statesmen  and  phUosophers  debate  how  she  may  be  best 
educated,  who  is  to  educate  ail  mankind." 

The  writer  urges  home  on  her  fair  readers  the  virtue  of  industry,  and  sustains  her 
appeal  by  invoking  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  showing  that  the  principle  of  activity 
is  universal  throughout  the  works  of  the  Creator.  The  following  passage  is  truly 
beautiful : 

"  The  little  rill  hastens  onward  to  the  broader  stream,  cheering  the  flowers  on  its  mar- 
gin, and  singing  to  the  pebbles  in  their  bed.  The  river  rushes  to  the  sea,  dispensing  on 
a  broader  scal&  fertility  and  beauty.  Ocean,  receiving  his  thousand  tribute-streams, 
and  swelling  his  ceaseless  thunder-hjrmn,  bears  to  their  desired  haven  those  white- 
winged  messengers  which  promote  theconifort  and  wealth  of  man,  and  act  as  envoys 
between  remotest  climes.  In  the  secret  bosom  of  the  earth,  the  little  heart  of  the  com- 
mitted seed  quickens,  circulation  commences,  the  slender  raaicles  expand,  the  new-bom 
plant  lifts  a  timid  eye  to  the  sunbeam  —  the  blossoms  diffuse  odor —  the  grain  whitens 
for  the  reaper  —  the  tree  perfects  its  fruit.    Nature  is  never  idle. 

"  Lessons  of  industry  come  also  from  insedl- teachers,  from  the  winged  chymist  in  the 
bell  of  the  hyacinth,  and  the  poUtical  economist  bearing  the  kernel  of  com  to  its  sub- 
terranean magazine.  The  blind  pinnae  spins  in  tne  ocean,  and  the  silk*  worm  in  its  leaf- 
carpeted  chamber,  and  the  spider,  '  taking  hold  with  its  hands,  is  in  kings'  palaces.' 
The  bird  gathers  food  for  itself  and  for  its  helpless  claimants,  with  songs  or  love,  or 
roreading  a  migratory  wing,  hangs  its  slight  arcnitecture  on  the  palm-branch  of  Africa, 
tne  wind-swept  and  scanty  foliage  of  the  Orcades,  or  the  slender,  sky-piercing  minaret 
of  the  Moslem.  The  domestic  animals  fill  their  diflferent  spheres,  according  to  the 
grades  of  intelligence  allotted  them.  Man,  whose  endowments  are  so  noble,  ought  not 
surely  to  be  surpassed  in  faithfulness  by  the  inferior  creation." 

Under  the  head  of  '  Sisterly  Virtues,'  we  find  the  following  beautiful  tribute  to 
that  guardian  angel,  a  principled,  affectionate  elder  sister: 

"  I  have  seen  one,  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth,  and  amid  the  temptations  of  afiluence, 
80  aiding,  cheering,  and  influencing  a  large  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters,  that  the  lisping 
student  came  to  her,  to  be  helped  in  its  lesson  —  and  the  wild  one  from  its  sports, 
brought  the  torn  garment,  trustingly,  to  her  needle  —  and  the  erring  one  sought  her 
advice  or  mediation  —  and  the  delighted  infant  stretched  its  arms  to  hear  her  bird-like 
song —  and  the  cheek  of  the  mother,  leaning  on  so  sweet  a  substitute,  forgot  to  fade. 

"I  knew  another,  on  whose  bosom,  the  head  of  a  sick  brother  rested,  whose  nursing 
kindness  ftiled  not,  night  or  day,  from  whom  the  most  bittsr  raadicine  was  submissively 
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taken,  and  who,  eraaping  the  thin  cold  hand  in  hers,  when  death  oame^  Mw  the  hat 
glance,  of  the  sunerers  gratitude  divided  between  her  and  the  mother  who  bare  him. 

"  I  have  seen  another,  when  the  last  remaining  parent  was  taken  to  God,  oome  forth 
in  her  place,  the  euidc  and  comforter  of  the  orphans.  She  believed  that  to  her  who  waa 
now  in  heaven,  the  most  acceptable  mourning  would  be  to  foUow  her  injunctioiii,  and 
to  fuliil  her  unfinished  designs.    Her  motto  waa  the  poet*8  maxim : 

'  He  mouroa  the  dead,  who  IJret  u  they  deaire.' 

As  if  the  glance  of  that  pure,  ascended  spirit  waa  constantly  upon  her,  she  entered  into 
her  unfinished  labors.  To  the  poor,  she  was  the  same  messenger  of  mercy ;  she  bore 
the  same  crosses  with  a  meek  and  patient  mind.  But  especially  to  her  younger  sisters 
and  brothers,  she  poured  out,  as  it  were,  the  very  essence  of  her  being.  She  cheered 
their  sorrows,  she  shared  and  exalted  their  pleasures,  she  studied  their  traits  of  chano- 
ter,  that  she  might  adapt  the  best  methods  both  to  their  infirmities  and  virtiieab  To  the 
germ  of  every  good  disposition,  she  was  a  faithful  florist  —  to  their  way  waidoass,  she 
opposc-d  a  mild  firmness,  until  she  prevailed. 

'*  She  laid  the  infant  sister  on  her  own  pillow,  she  bore  it  in  her  arms,  and  rejoiced  in 
its  growth,  and  health  and  beauty.  And  when  it  hasted  on  its  tottering  feet  to  her,  as  to 
a  mother,  for  it  had  known  no  other,  the  amile  on  that  jroung  brow,  and  the  tear  that 
chastened  it,  were  more  radiant  than  any  semblance  of  joy.  which  glitters  in  the  halls 
of  fashion.  The  little  ones  grew  up  around  her,  and  blessed  her,  and  God  ffave  her  the 
reward  of  her  labors,  in  their  aflfection  and  goodness.  Thus  she  walked  day  by  day, 
with  her  eye  to  her  sainted  mother,  and  her  heart  upheld  by  the  happiness  which  sns 
dififused  —  and  as  I  looked  upon  her,  I  thought  that  she  was  but  a  *  UttJe  lower  than  the 
angels.'  " 

We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  general  attention.  Our  country  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it.  Let  our  country,  then,  give  it  its  deserved  patronage.  We  regaid 
it  as  a  national  work.  It  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  daughter  of  our  land. 
The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  neat  and  appropriate 


A  Practical  Tbeatibb  on  Locomotits  Engines  upon  Railways,  with  Practicable 
Tables,  etc.  By  Chbv.  F.  M.  G.  Dx  Pamboue.  In  one  volume.  New-Yoik :  Wilbt 
AND  Long. 

Almost  every  one,  when  under  the  necessity  of  investigating  some  subject  of  prac- 
tical science,  has  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to  find,  in  the  books 
to  which  he  has  recourse,  an  exposition  so  clear  and  complete  as  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  object  of  writers  seems  too  oflen  to  be,  to  display  knowledge  in 
themselves,  rather  than  to  communicate  it  to  others.  He  who  writes  not  so  much  to 
entertain  as  to  inform,  ought,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  orator,  to  imagine  himadf  in 
the  place  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  consider  how  they  may  beat,  through  his 
means,  come  at  that  knowledge  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  previously  destitute. 
When  he  undertakes  to  be  a  teacher,  he  is  under  the  common  obligations  of  honesty 
to  convey  instruction ;  and  if,  either  by  a  vain  parade,  or  by  a  narrow  jealousy  of  his 
own  superiority,  he  withholds  any  thing  necessary  to  a  full  comprehenaion  of  the 
theme  upon  which  he  treats,  he  is  deceiving,  and  doing  injustice  to,  his  renders. 

As  a  pattern  of  excellence,  among  books  of  the  sort  to  which  we  allude,  may  bs 
mentioned  the  recent  work  of  M.  Pambour  on  Locomotives,  which  exhibits  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  usually  seen.  This  production  is  really  admirable.  Concise,  yet 
omitting  nothing  which  coM  be  desired,  and  arranged  in  the  most  natural  and  in- 
telligible order,  it  compels  one,  as  he  passes  from  title  to  title  of  its  well-sqiaratsd 
divisions,  involuntarily  to  exclaim, '  How  distinct !  how  perfect  1'  In  reading  any 
part,  does  some  inquiry  arise  in  the  mind,  suggested  by  the  information  just  reoeiTsd, 
it  is  at  the  next  step  found  to  have  been  anticipated  and  answered  by  the  discemiag 
author.  One  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  steam-engine  or  rail-car,  oouki  not 
fiiil,  by  the  help  of  the  work  under  notice,  to  understand  entirely  their  constmcSion 
and  mode  of  operation.  That  degree  of  skill  which  could  accomplish  this,  without  a 
dry  and  tedious  detail,  may  wdl  lay  claim  to  our  applause. 
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When  M.  Pambour  introduces  a  mathematical  formula,  he  deriyet  it  from  the 
data  in  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  direct,  and  it  may  be  onbraced  at  a  glance, 
by  one  acquainted  with  the  modem  methods  of  mathematical  investigation.  Others 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  satisfied  with  obtaining  the  results,  without  perhafM 
themsdTes  knowing  distinctly  how  they  arrived  at  them ;  thereby  often  sevesaiy 
taxing  the  patience  of  those  who  take  them  lor  guides,  and  who  would  gladly  be 
f  aved  the  trouble  of  searching  for  the  ratioiuUe  of  far-fetched  expressions,  withoot 
which  no  one  can  feel  safe  in  using  formulae  not  yerified  by  repeated  experiments, 
where  an  error  might  be  productive  of  injurious  and  even  disastrous  eonaeqiieaees. 

While  M.  Pambour  has  exhausted  his  subject,  he  has  been  drawn  into  nothing 
snperfluowi  or  uninteresting.  The  beautiful  simplicity,  and  the  disinterested  zeal, 
exhibited  by  the  French  scientific  writers  of  the  day,  should  not  be  without  their 
infiuence  upon  our  practical  men.  Following  the  noble  precedent  of  the  writer  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  let  them  devote  some  portion  of  their  time  in  im- 
palling  to  the  public  the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation.  To  do  this 
intelligently,  as  well  as  to  discharge  the  duties  in  which  they  are  already  ooeujpkA 
more  ably,  while  they  abate  not  in  the  least  their  practical  skill,  they  should  be,  uOm 
■aoM  time,  men  of  science.  That  some  of  them  are  eminently  so  alrsady,  we  ara 
well  aware;  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  see  a  more  enlightened  poblie  sentiment  in 
the  cb^pee  made  of  such  men  to  superintend  our  most  important  public  worics. 


Bavlx's  Elbmxiitarv  Treatise  on  Anatoht.  Translated  from  the  fourth  e£lion  of 
the  French.  By  A.  Sidney  Doanb,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  In  one  volume  18  mo.  New* 
York :    HAarna  akd  Bbothxes. 

'  TsE  chief  merits  of  this  treatise,'  as  expressed  in  the  translator's  prefiioe, '  are, 
great  accuracy  and  eoneiseness  of  description,  with  a  happy  arrangement  of  the 
subject ;'  and  we  may  add,  that  it  contains  more  really  useful  matter,  in  the  same 
space,  and  is  wM  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  any  anatomical  work  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Bayle's  Anatomy  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  lecture-room  and 
anatomical  theatrSi  beside  being  valuable  as  a  reference  for  the  practitioner.  It  is  suf- 
ficient recommendation  to  the  American  profession  to  say,  that  this  treatise  has  passsd 
through  fiiur  editions  in  Paris,  and  that  it  is  now  translated  by  Dr.  Doane.  This  it 
the  tenth  French  work  that  has  received  the  honor  of  an  En^ieh  dress  fipom  tiM  same 
hand,  seven  of  which  have  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  and 
two  are  yet  in  the  process  of  publication.  In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Doane  has  edited 
'  Good's  Study  of  Medieine,'  to  which  he  has  appended  many  useful  nolsi^  and  baa 
also  contributed  liberally  to  some  of  the  medical  periodicals: 

The  books  translated  by  Dr.  Doane  are :  Meckel's  Anatomy,  in  three  yotamsc, 
octavo;  Blanden's  Topognqf^hical  Anatomy,  in  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a  quarto 
volume  of  plates ;  Dupuytren's  Lectures  on  Surgery,  one  volume,  octavo;  Seoutetf* 
ten  on  Cholera,  one  volume,  octavo;  A  Table  of  Arteries  of  the  Human  Body,  fknm 
Chanssier;  Maygrier's  Midwifery,  illustrated  with  eighty-two  plates,  in  one  Tolome, 
octavo;  A  Compilation  of  Surgery,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  illustrationa,  con- 
tained in  fifty-two  plates,  one  volume,  octavo:  The  works  in  press  are:  *  Anatomy 
Blustrated,'  compiled  from  the  works  of  eminent  French  writers,  and  a  *  Treatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,'  by  L.  C.  Roche,  and  L.  L.  San- 
s<m.  Dr.  Doane  has  thus  perfbrmed  a  greater  amount  of  labor  in  medical  literaturs 
than  any  man  in  this  country ;  and  in  placing  the  above  named  books  in  the  hands  of 
the  profession,  he  has  not  only  laid  his  brethren  under  weighty  obligntioBs  to  him| 
bat  has  proved  himself  a  benelaetor  to  his  race. 
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OvB  New  Volume.  — As  we  have  fiurly  entered  upon  a  new  Tolttnieb  w«  woold 
embrace  the  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  otir  Maga&ne^  its  proapacts  of  «&- 
tertainment  for  the  future,  and  the  relative  obligations  which  exist  between  poblnben 
and  subscribers.  Firstly,  then,  we  may  with  confidence  declare,  that  onr  maeiia  of 
gratifying  our  readers  have  never  been  so  ample  as  they  will  be  in  the  comiflg  jrear. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  particulars,  nor  make  special  promises  whiq)i  it  will  be^poe- 
sible  for  us  to  fulfil.  Those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  course  to  the  present  moment, 
will  do  us  the  justice  to  admit,  that  this  is  not  our  mode  of  operation.  We  desire  to  be 
judged  only  by  what  we  shall  perform ;  and  we  ask  no  farther  credit  to  be  given  to  our 
general  promise,  in  reference  to  the  coming  volumes,  than  our  past  exertions  may  faiilj 
warrant.  American  writers,  of  distinguished  ability,  with  many  whose  talents  are  not 
less  honorable  to  our  literary  character,  because  they  have  not  hitherto  been  sought  ont 
and  developed,  have  been  added  to  our  already  large  list  of  contributon ;  while  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  enrich  our  pages  with  contributbns  from  writers  abroad,  whose  powers  are  m^ 
kno  wledged  and  ad  mired  in  both  hemispheres.  We  have  the  promise  of  continued  fimtfs 
from  RoBEBT  Southey,  whose  first  donation  to  American  periodical  literature  appesrs 
in  the  present  number ;  that  fine  poet  of  nature,  William  Woedswoetb,  will  also 
gratify  the  mental  appetites  of  our  readers  with  ^  fruit  from  the  golden  autumn  of  his 
mind ;'  Galt,  of  eminent  literary  memory,  will  add  his  aid ;  Professor  O.  B.  Wolit,  of 
Germany,  widely  known  by  his  works,  and  his  contributions  to  the  best  EInglish 

Magazines,  Will  also  be  of  the  number ;  and But  enough.    '  For  the  rest,'  as  saith 

the  erudite  Dofrberry,  ^  let  that  appear,  whei;  there  shall  be  no  need  of  it.'    MeantinM^ 
we  look  to  be  judged  by  our  works. 

A  candid  reference  here  to  the  obligations  which  are  believed  to  exist  between  the 
subscribers  to  this  Magazine  and  its  proprietors,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  recetved  with  hidiil- 
gence.  It  will  require  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  convince  the  resder  of  the  lai|e 
expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  incurred  in  sustaining  a  publieatxA  like  oms. 
1st.  There  are  often  fix>m  thirty  to  forty  Obiginal  Papees.  in  prose  and  poetry,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  work  by  eminent  writers ;  and  such  services  are  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  obtained  without  liberal  remuneration.  The  great  difierence  in  the  cost  of 
such  nuUerielf  and  a  mere  reprint  of  foreign  books  and  periodicals,  will  be  obvious  to  all. 
2d.  The  paper  manufacturers,  printers,  and  binders,  fieul  not  regularly  to  demand  that 
which  in  justice  they  ought  to  receive ;  and  each  item  forms  no  inconsiderable  amoont 
of  the  disbursements  actually  made,  in  placing  before  our  readera  a  single  number  of  the 
work.  3d.  Unlike  newspaper  establishments.  Magazines  receive  little  or  no  iaoome  Aom 
ad'-ertisemerUs,  which  encumber  the  page  in  place  of  valuable  reading,  while  they  at  the 
same  lime  serve  to  defray  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  publication.  4th.  American 
periodicals,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  science,  derive  no  aid  firom  poUtical 
parties,  rehgious  sects,  or  the  vaiious  popular  associations  of  the  day.  It  is  not  ftahkm- 
able  nor  customary  to  make  donations  to  the  cause  of  letters,  nor,  by  oiganixed  tObtU, 
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•Dd  the  appeal!  of  eloqoenoe,  to  kindle  up  that  enthusiasm  and  libenlitj  of  feeling  m 
necessary  to  aHoeefls.  Neither  do  they,  like  the  Drama,  present  attractions  to  the  eye 
of  Curiosity,  by  which  thousands  are  frequently  lavished  upon  a  fovorite  actor  —  peihaps 
a  foreigner — for  a  single  erening's  entertainment.  There  are  no  *  benefit  performanceaP 
for  the  laborer  in  the  literary  vineyard;  and  while  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  promptly  receive  their  just  dues,  ht  is  not  unfirequently  subjected 
to  a  late  and  grudging  leward  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  industry.  6tb.  It  is 
well  known  to  some  of  those  who  now  receive  the  KMicKKBBOcKfia  under  what  disad- 
vantages the  present  proprietors  commenced  tbehr  labors.  It  will  be  reoellected  that 
the  first  numbers  of  the  work  were  issued  under  the  most  flattering  auspices ;  but  by 
the  unprincipled  management  of  Mr.  Pbabodt,  the  original  proprietor,  the  public  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  periodical,  and  its  circulation  rapidly  diminished.  Still,  it 
veas  pretended  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  and  sale  of  the  establishment,  that  there  were 
then  one  Oumtand  responsible  subscribers ;  whereas,  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  there  were  in  reality  not  half  that  number,  and  that  a  portion  of  these  Kad  paid  in 
advance  for  the  year  1934,  to  whom  we  have  supplied  the  woik  at  our  own  ezpenae^ 
6th.  Beside  being  thus  defirauded  out  of  a  large  amount,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
connection  with  the  ¥rork,  and  having  a  good  reputation  to  erect  upon  sp  bad  n  basu^it 
has  been  our  fate  to  sufTer  severely,  on  three  occasions,  by^re,  and  in  neither  ease  were 
our  losaee  covered  by  insurance.  These  circumstances,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  di^ 
Acuities  of  establishing  and  continuing  an  Oriqikal  AicaaicAN  Maoazinx,  will  serve 
to  show  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  each  of  the  present  readers  and  fiiends  of  the  work« 
cbeeifoUy  and  promptly  to  contribute  to  its  support 

The  KNicKsaBocKBBis  now  firmly  established.  Its  circulation  exceeds  the  most  BUr 
goine  expectations  of  its  proprietors,  and  its  contributors  are  among  the  first  writers  of 
our  own  country  and  of  Europe.  Having  thus  used  our  utmost  endeavors,  and  been  at 
large  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  have  we  not  substantial  claims  upon  them 
ibr  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations?  With  proper  encouragement,  American  periodi- 
cals will  soon  equal,  if,  not  surpass,  those  of  Engluid.  We  ask  but  a  faithful  compliance} 
on  the  part  of  our  readers,  with  the  terms  of  this  Magazine,  to  be  enabled  to  lay  befoiB 
ihem  a  monthly  repast  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  similar  publication  in  Christendon^ 
With  these  remarks,  we  enter  upoi\  another  volume,  with  our  literary  means  greitfy 
enhanced,  with  energjea  unrelaxed,  and  qiirit  undiminiahed. 


hrrBBiTATiofvAL  GoPT-BiQHT  Law.  ~  The  advocates  of  this  measure,' we  are  glad  to 
flee,  have  begun  to  bestir  themselves  on  this  subject,  not  only  among  the  political  laityi 
but  with  the  delegated  priesthood  of  Congress.  This  is  well.  We  look  now  to  behold 
the  steady  advancement  and  profitable  discussion  of  the  matter.  There  are  stores  of 
argument  in  reserve,  that  can  be  produced  with  wonderfiil  efiect,  in  disquisitions  on 
this  question.  Facts  are  plentifiil,  and  they  are  worth  a  world  of  abstract  reasoning. 
Let  them  be  brought  forward,  in  quarters  where  fthey  wriU  be  sure  to  avail  something. 
We  scarcely  deem  it  neeessary  to  discuss  the  qoesMoii,  fhrther  than  it  has  been  dtscusMl 
by  able  hands  in  these  pages  {  it  seems  la  be  well  «iiderstood  by  the  most  inteM%e1 
and  influential  among  our  countryaien;  and  we  hope  that  the  simple  statement,  (which 
we  can  readily  substantiate,)  that  theie  are  authora  now  in  the  country  —  men  of  genni% 
who  have  travelled  abroad,  and  have  woika  in  umb,  that  would  be  speedily  re-prinUd 
from  any  copy  published  in  England,  and  sell  with  great  profit— vho  cannot  dispose  «f 
them  on  any  terms  —  we  say  we  hope  thb  simple  statement  wfll  place  ail  on  the  alert 
who  have  any  pride  in,  or  solicititude  for,  the  success  of  the  national  mind.  It  is  well 
remaifced,  by  an  able  writer  on  this  subject,  in  a  recent  number  of  THis  PlaindtaUr  t 
'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  upon  what  principle  authora  are  denied  a  rifljit  of  yropgftj 
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in  the  fhiit  of  their  intellectual  exertions.  If  a  man  builds  a  house,  it  is  his ;  if  a  man 
makes  a  ship,  it  is  his ;  on  the  simple  ground  that,  in  either  case,  the  produce  is  the  result 
of  his  labor.  The  fruits  of  a  man's  hands  are  his  own :  why  not  then  those  of  his  head  7 
Publication  is  only  one  of  the  use*  to  which  an  author  puts  his  property,  and  he  cannot 
by  that  use  be  understood  to  mean  to  part  with  the  possession.  If  I  leave  my  horse 
in  the  highway,  that  gives  you  no  right  to  jump  on  and  gallop  off  with  him.*  *  * 
*  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  in  argument  against  the  proposed  extension  of  copy-rights  to 
foreigners,  that  many  works  will  come  dearer  to  the  readers  than  they  now  do,  as  we 
shall  have  to  pay  the  author  as  well  as  the  publisher.  No  doubt  this  is  true,  and  it  ia 
equally  true  that  thieving  is  cheaper  than  labor ;  and  that  of  all  modes  of  living,  the 
least  expensive  is  that  of  living  on  your  neighbor.' 


Pasodies.  —  We  admire  a  cleverparody,  but  an  indifferent  one  is  our  mortal  aversion. 
One  of  the  best  we  remember  to  have  seen,  was  penned,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  by  Hooo, 
upon  the  'Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,*  and  waJs descriptive  of  finding  and  carrying  home 
an  inebriate  on  a  window-shutter.    One  stanza  we  especially  remember : 

*  We  bore  him  home,  and  we  pot  him  to  bed. 

And  we  told  bis  wife  and  his  daughter 
To  give  him,  next  morning,  a  couple  of  red 
Herrings,  with  soda-water.' 

The  subjoined  capital  parody  on  *  Jessie  the  Flower  of  Dunblane,'  was  written  by  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1829,  as  a  piece  of 
pleasantry,  and  to  please  some  young  ladies  who  were  avowing  rather  an  extravagant 
admiration  of  the  sentiment  of  the  original.  It  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and 
was  not  dreamed  of  as  a  subject  for  publication.  A  friend,  however,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  printer  of  a  weekly  paper.  It  was  soon  copied  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  fix>m  Maine  to  Greorgia.  Some  three  or  four  years  since,  it  was  pubhshed 
as  original  in  an  English  magazine,  and  again  re-copied  into  American  newspapers,  as 
of  foreign  origin.  It  is  admirable  as  a  parody,  and  simple  and  beautiful  in  its  Oennan- 
Eng^iih,  and  unaffected  sentiment : 

KATY,     VAT     LIVES     ON     DE     PLAIN. 

I. 

De  sun  rat  gone  down  just  pehiud  de  plue  mountaiac, 

Und  left  de  tark  night  to  come  on  ut  again. 
Yen  Ishtumpled  along  'mongst  de  schwaa^  und  da  foantmina» 

Just  to  see  ronst  my  Raty,  vot  lives  on  de  plain. 
Sing  ou,  den,  you  pird,  mit  your  song  for  de  night, 

It 's  so  nice  yen  de  hills  sing  your  song  vonst  again, 
Such  joy  to  my  heart  und  such  monstrous  delight, 

Brings  sweet  liddel  Katy,  vat  lives  on  de  plain. 

11. 

Row  iweet  is  de  lily,  mit  its  prown-yellow  blossom, 

Und  so  is  de  meadow,  all  covered  mit  green. 
Bat  Doding  's  so  sweet,  nor  yet  sticks  in  my  posom. 

Like  sweet  liddel  Katy,  vat  lives  on  de  plain. 
She 's  paahful  aa  any  —  like  her  dere  's  not  many ; 

She 's  neider  high  larnt,  nor  yet  foolish  nor  vain, 
Und  he  *s  a  great  villain,  mitout  any  feelin', 

Dat  wouldf  hurt  liddel  Katy,  vat  lives  on  de  plain. 

III. 

My  days  vare  like  noding,  till  I  met  mit  my  Katy — 

All  dem  t*in^  in  de  town,  dey  vare  nonaenaaaad  paiai 
I  saw  not  de  girl  I  vould  call  my  tear  laty, 

Till  I  met  mit  my  Katy  vot  lives  on  de  plain. 
I  doa  *teara  how  high  I  might  get  in  de  nation, 

From  all  dem  high  places  I'd  come  town  again, 
Und  dink  it  was  noding  to  have  a  great  station, 

Yen  1  could  n*t  gat  Katy,  vat  lives  on  de  plain. 
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There  is  much  of  quiet,  fubdued  humor  in  the  subjoined  parody  on  MoMTOOtMUtY*s 
'  Night  is  the  time  for  Rest,'  etc.,  which  we  clipped  from  a  late  number  of  a  western 
journal.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  credit  to  the  particular  print  in  which  it 
originated : 


NIOHT. 


Night  is  the  time  for  Aio, 
When  old  folk*  are  in  tied  ; 

When  day**  dark  care*  are  done, 
And  prayer*  are  duly  said  ; 

To  gather  round  the  social  fir*, 

And  crack  stale  jests,  that  nerer  tire ! 

Niffht  is  the  time  to  fix 

Our  hearts  in  union  meet : 
With  skilful  hand  to  mix 

The  potent  and  the  sweet : 
To  set  our  watering  mouths  agog, 
And  tast*  the  glories  of  egg-nogg ! 

Night  is  the  time  to  boil 

Tiffin's  enchanting  rolls ; 
And  o'er  the  midnight  oil, 

To  cheer  our  happy  souls ; 
With  fire#h  made  nutter  thickly  spread 
On  corresponding  chunks  of  bread. 

Night  is  the  time  to  fbel 
Life's  joys  without  a  pain  ; 

Apples  to  take,  and  peel. 
And  *■  cut  and  come  acain ;' 

And  romping  much  before  we  rest. 

Feel  rery  sure  that  tkay  11  digest 


Night  is  the  time  for  thoce, 

who,  when  they  take  their  wine, 

By  redness  of  the  nose. 
Or  any  other  sign. 

Give  evidence,  whence  we  conclude, 

That  they  're  unquestionably  '  slew'd  !' 

Niffht  is  tb«  time  to  pour 

In  beauty's  listening  ear 
The  story,  known  before. 

Nor  render'd  thus  less  dear, 
Of  feeling  which  the  modent  licht 
Of  day  leaves  for  the  shades  of  night. 

Night  is  the  time  to  sing. 

Beneath  the  casement  high. 
Those  mellow  notes  that  ring 

With  love'ri  sweet  melody ; 
While  the  bright  maiden  pokes  her  head 
Out  of  the  casement  aforesaid ! 

Night  is  the  tame  to  do 

A  thonsand  glorious  things ; 
And  thore  are  very  few. 

When  cover'd  by  her  wings, 
Who  do  not  feel  a  freshen'd  flood 
Of  mischief  brewing  in  their  blood. 


THE     DRAMA. 

Paek  Theatse.  —  The  great  feature  of  the  month  has  been  the  display  of  Mr. 
Powxa's  peculiar  talents  in  the  new  piece  entitled  'O^Flannigan  and'  the  Fairies.' 
Taking  a  hint  from  '  Victorine,'  in  the  management  of  his  scenes,  the  author  of  this 
humorous  story  has  made  the  principal  events  of  the  plot  to  go  forward,  while  the 
hero  —  and  such  a  hero!  —  is  supposed  to  be  dreaming  through  them  all.  This  being 
the  case,  no  one  has  any  right  to  find  foult  with  sundry  trifling  derangements  of  the 
unities,  which,  with  almost  any  other  incongruities,  are  confessedly  orthodox  in 
dreams,  or  Shakspeare  would  never  have  said  so  many  queer  things  about  Queen  Mab. 
The  play  is  full  of  scenes  and  situations,  admirably  chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Power's  humorous  nationalities.  There  is  a  regular  Irish  fair,  a  decent  fight,  a  rtaX 
donkey,  (quadruped  of  course,)  jigs,  songs,  and  jaunting-cars,  Mrith  an  irreeistibly  drunken 
scene,  and  a  model  of  an  oath  against  liquor  — '  Regulations  regarding  the  drink  of 
Phelim  OTlannigan,  both  public  and  private'  —  so  accommodating  in  its  restrictioos, 
that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  come  into  general  fiiTOi''^rith  the  *  Total  Abstinence  Society.' 

This  piece  is  really  too  funny  to  be  serious  abooli  and  if  those  grim  visitants,  the  *  Blue 
Devils,'  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarten  in  the  breasts  of  any  of  our  friends,  we  advise 
them  to  have  the  said  aombre  tenants  ejected  forthwith,  and  effectually  spirited  away, 
as  they  infiBillibly  will  be,  if  they  are  placed  within  the  magic  influence  of  '  O'FIannigan 
and  the  Fairies.' 


AuDiKNcxs.  —  The  audience  of  a  theatre  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  its 
amusement,  although  it  entirely  escapes  puflSng  in  the  bills  of  the  play.  One  who  is 
fond  of  studying  character,  can  find  more  materials,  and  better  subjects,  iot  the  exercise 
of  this  disposition  6e/Vr«  than  behind  the  curtain.     Every  party  that  enters  the  boxes, 
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from  the  fashionable  circles  who  occupy  the  dress  and  privmta  boxaa^  to  tlie  leM  osten- 
tatious but  more  curious  set,  who  are  content  with  ft  quiet  thiid  SBftt,  fturmnil  tio^ 
are  subjects  of  interest,  if  not  of  amusement,  to  any  one  whose  fancy  leads  him  to  eon- 
template  their  peculiarities.    Even  the  men  of  the  pit — '  the  groundlings^*  the  bochelor 
gentlemen  —  and  young  fops,  who   lounge  in  the  saloons  —  the   'free  edaiiasbna,' 
those  '  pillars  of  the  lobby,'  whose  faces  are  as  familiar  as  the  figure  of  Ariel  on  ths 
*  drop' —  have  each  a  peculiar  attraction ;  and  perhaps  from  the  mass  might  be  ftekcted 
those  whose  individual  histories  would  form  tragedies  and  comedies,  as  interaeting  as 
any  which  the  stage  can  produce.    There,  for  instance,  is  a  tumt  man,  in  ft  drab  eoat, 
with  pearl  buttons,  just  now  squeezing  his  way  into  *  the  front,'  stepping  upon  etery 
bench,  and  treading  upon  every  body's  coat  that  may  happen  to  lie  in  hie  course> 
while  he  drags  along  his  better-half,  who  is  any  thing  but  *  a  help-mate^*  at  the  preaent 
moment    The  lady,  you  see,  is  becomingly  dressed  in  green  silk,  which  would  be  in 
very  pretty  contrast  with  the  bright  red  shawl  upon  her  ample  shoulders,  woe  it  not 
that  her  face  being  a  little  more  of  a  crimson  than  the  shawl,  there  is  a  sanaeneos  which 
seems  to  destroy  the  efiect    She  wears  a  French  cap,  too,  most  appropriately  sur- 
mounted  by  six  immense  bows,  just  sufficiently  close  together  to  shut  out  any  lucUeas 
wight  who  may  be  fated  to  sit  behind  her,  from  all  visual  knowledge  of  the  play.     Tliis 
is  an  honest  couple,  who,  for  a  short  time,  arc  located  at  some  hotel  near  the  Bull's 
Head,  Bowery.     The  husband  is  a  drover,  from  the  'for  west,'  who  has  lately  dis- 
posed of  an  *  hundred  head,'  or  more,  and  in  consideration  of  the  present  high  price  of 
beef,  is  disposed  to  indulge  himself  and  wife  in  all  the  amosements  and  some  of  the 
extravagancies  of  the  metropolis.    He  has  two  large  oranges,  and  a  pint  of  pea-nuts  in 
his  left-hand  coat-pocket.    There  is  another  party,  of  quite  a  different  cast,  in  the  pri- 
vate box,  neariy  opposite  the  drover.     It  is  a  fashionable  family,  from  some  fashion- 
able square.     They  came  in  their  own  coach,  and  gave  John  strict  orders  to  be  at  the 
door  precisely  at  nine.    They  will  not,  of  course,  wait  for  the  faroe.    See  with  what  a 
lady-patroness  sort  of  air  the  mistress  elevates  her  lorgntUes  upon  the  ezprassive 
countenance  of  Ellen  Tree,  while  the  daughter  —  a  bit  of  a  sentimentalist —  wipes  her 
eyes,  as  she  casts  a  side-long  glance  upon  the  ciTeminate-looking  jrouth,  with  long^ 
white,  straight  hair,  who  is  doing  the  amiable  at  her  aide  —  papa,  all  the  while,  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  dignity,  and  quietly  calculating  the  yearly  interest  of  '  a  plum,'  at  three 
per  cent  a  month.     But  leaving  these,  cast  your  eyes  upon  that  exquisite  specimen  of 
a  Schneider's  genius,  in  the  crimson  waistcoat,  who  oecupiss  the  second  sest  of  the 
stage-box,  first  tier.    If  you  come  often  to  the  theatre,  you  will  always  find  that  indi- 
vidual just  there,  or  thereabout.    Observe  how  extensively  his  hair  flares  out  fimn  each 
side  of  his  intellectual  forehead,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  under  the  action  of  a  patent 
blow-pipe.    He  is  'a  young  man  about  town,'  whose  great  genius  is  yet  unacknow- 
ledged.   He  writes  occasional  stanzas  for  'the  Star,'  and  theatrical  critidms  fiir 
almost  any  paper.    There  is  something  very  mjrsterious  about  that  gentleman.  l%an 
is  probably  more  in  him  than  appears  at  first  sight.    He  is  radier  too  young  to  be 
accused  of  the  authorship  of  the  'Letters  of  Junius,'  but  it  has  not  yet  been  satidiMto- 
rily  proved  that  he  did  not  write  'The  Doctor.' 

Turn  from  him  to  the  lady  in  the  first  private  box  on  your  right  Her  &ce  is  partly 
hid  by  the  curtain,  but  you  can  perceive  a  delicate  white  hand  lying  quite  carelessly  over 
the  front  of  the  box.  Your  attention  is  attracted  to  the  sparkling  stone  which  twinUss 
like  a  star,  even  in  the  dubious  light  of  these  visibly-dark  gas  lamps.  It  is  a  pretty 
hand,  and  a  brilliant  gem,  and  they  belong  to  a  gay,  good-natured  lady,  whose  coun- 
tenance, (if  you  could  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,)  you  would  find  a  striking  oontzast 
to  the  daik-mustachio'd  and  sombre-visage,  of  that  aristocratic-looking  personsge  in  the 
same  box.  The  theatre  is  no  novelty  to  the  lady,  and  to  the  gentleman  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifierence.  Do  you  see  that  individual  in  the  pit,  dressed  in  a  rough  drab  coat,  not 
unlike  the  garment  which  the  sailore  call  a  pea-jacket  7  His  £ice  is  slightly  maiked 
with  the  small-pox,  bis  expressive  little  eyes  are  fixed  intently  upon  the  BtMgjd^  and  yov 
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can^see  them  lig^teQ  j^Ui  admiration,  whenever  a  good  point  ia  made,  or  a  touch  of 
true  deling  ia  diaplayed  by  the  actor.  No  man  laugha  louder  or  more  heartily  at  the 
farce  than  he ;  none  give  their  applause  with  more  sincerity ;  and  no  one  discriminatea 
more  truly,  than  our  friend  of  the  pea-jacket,  between  a  good  actor  and  a  good  quack. 
He  is  a  true  critic.  He  condemns  honestly,  as  he  applauds ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  the  performera  generally  are  as  much  elated  by  his 
applauae,  and  the  comedians  as  effectually  cheered  by  his  honest '  guffaw,'  as  by  the 
united  approbation  of  the  whole  houae  put  together.  Long  may  his  httle  eyes  sparkle 
in  the  pit !  But  there  are  three  or  four  fisppish  youngsters  lounging  in  the  second  tier, 
¥rith  their  feet  coolly  spread  out  on  the  seats  before  them.  They  have  each  of  them  a 
black  stick,  with  a  piece  of  brass  on  one  end,  which  you  will  observe  they  ludefatigably 
tap  against  their  teeth,  or  gently  rub  upon  their  beardless  faces,  as  if  there  were  not 
brass  enough  there  already.  They  laugh  and  talk  loud,  and  look  with  the  moat  perfect 
indifference  upon  the  play,  lest  any  body  should  suspect  that  they  came  there  for  any 
other  object  than  *  pour  passer  It  temps*  They  will  loll  about  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
then  dive  into  some  cellar,  and  refresh  with  oysters  and  rum-punch  —  go  very  merrily 
home  to  bed,  or  possibly  to  the  watch-house ;  and  to-morrow  morning  soberly  deal  out 
tape  for  their  employers  in  Canal  or  Chatham-street  —  only  anxious  perhaps,  through 
the  day,  for  an  opportunity  to  abstract  loose  change  enough  from  the  till,  to  enable 
them  to  play  over  the  same  game  to-morrow  night.  In  short,  a  theatrical  audience  is 
a  little  world ;  and  we  might  fill  thia  very  excellent  Magazine  with  particular  descriptions 
of  the  individual  components  thereof:  but  ^  JRerum  magnarum  parva  potest  res  exemr 
plar  dare^  as  saith  Lucullus  ~  or,  *  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,'  as  saith  our  already 
tired  reader.  c. 

National  Theatre.  —  We  have  been  able  to  attend  but  seldom  upon  the  perform- 
ances at  this  establishment ;  but  we  learn  from  those  for  whose  opinions  we  have  great 
respect,  that  they  have  been  such  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  house,  and  to  fill  its  trea- 
sury. Mr.  J.  R.  Scott,  whose  continued  improvement  is  as  creditable  to  his  industry 
as  it  is  gratifying  to  his  friends,  has  been  winning  imw  lanrelfl  in  the  *  Provost  of  Bruges,' 
as  well  as  in  characters  in  which  he  is  more  ftunHtar.  The  ever-attractive  Ravels,  too, 
whose  feats  of  graceful  agility  are  truly  wonderfhl,  have  alao  added  theh-  efforts  to  the 
successful  entertainments  of  the  month.  ^ 


Amebican  Theatre,  Bowebt.  —  This  house  is  again  in  fnccesaful  operation,  under 
the  superintendence  of  its  energetic  proprietor,  Mr.  Dumsrajp.  It  is  the  largest  thea- 
tre in  the  city,  and  in  its  scenery,  decorations,  machineryHJH  is  surpassed  by  none. 
It  will  be  an  appropriate  place  for  the  exhibition  of  gorgeSjfcglo-drama,  and  will  no 
doubt  maintain  its  popular  character  under  4p  new  £rectionT^ttring  the  month,  Mr. 
Eaton,  a  native  tragedian,  of  fine  powers,  has  flayed  to  good  audiences ;  Mr.  Willlam 
Sefton,  and  Mr.  Gborgi  Jones,  have  alrernated,  alao^  as  attractions.  '  Hemani,  or  the 
Fatal  Oath,'  just  produced,  bids  fair  to  fill  the  theatre  with  admiring  audiences  for  a  long 
time.  Its  scenic  display  is  superb,  while  its  melo-dramatic  character  is  of  the  most 
effective  description. 

Hannxkotons'  DioBAjr as.  —  We  take  pleasure,  in  the  brief  qpace  left  us,  in  calling 
public  attention  to  this  very  interesting  exhibition.  The  proprietors'  hall,  in  the  City 
Saloon,  is  fitted  up  after  the  manner  of  a  theatre,  with  every  accommodation  for 
the  audience ;  and  we  know  of  no  place  where  an  hour  or  two  may  be  spent  more 
agreeably.  As  painters  and  mechanists,  the  brothers  Hanninoton  stand  deservedly 
high.  Their  contributions  to  various  popular  charities  speak  well  for  their  timely  bene- 
volence of  heart ;  and  they  have  earned,  in  many  honorable  ways,  the  great  success 
which  attends  their  exertions. 
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pLAioi ABI9M  III  High  Placsi .  ^  Our  readera  will  lememto  an  umoanceamt  m  ahoit 
tnu  nnoii,  under  the  '  Literary  Record*  head^  of  a  re-pabliahed  English  work,  by  Cap- 
tain Basil  Hall,  entitled,  *  Skimmings,  or  a  Wmter  at  Schloss  Hanfield,  in  Lower 
Styria.'  In  this  volume,  among  numerous  other  anecdotes  concerning,  and  incidents 
in  the  life  ot,  the  celebrated  Couktxss  or  Pusgstall,  may  be  found  the  following  :  '  One 
day  when  I  entered  the  Countess's  room,  I  observed  that  she  had  been  writing ;  but  on 
my  sitting  down  by  her  bed-side,  she  sent  away  the  apparatus,  retaining  only  ono  ihatt 
of  paper,  which  she  held  up,  and  said:  *You  have  written  your  life;  here  is  mine;* 
and  she  put  into  my  hand  the  following  copy  of  verses,  by  whom  written,  she  would 
not  tell  me.  Probably  tfuy  are  by  herae^f^  for  they  are  certainly  exactly  such  as  suited 
her  cast  of  thought.  I  may  repeat,  that  in  spite  of  all  her  misfortunes,  and  the  pains 
die  took  to  cherish  her  grie^  she  was  invariably  cheerful,  and  never  let  fall  a  hasty  or 
querulous  word.' 

MT    LIFE. 

My  life  i»  like  the  •nmmer  roee, 

That  opens  to  the  moraiof  ekj ; 
Bet  ere  the  ahadea  of  ereoisf  close, 

!■  ecattered  ou  tlie  frround  to  die. 
But  on  that  roM*s  humble  bed 
The  sweetest  dews  of  nif  ht  are  shed. 
As  if  it  wept  sueh  waste  to  see, 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me! 

Mjr  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf, 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray ; 
lU  hold  is  frail  —  iu  date  is  brief— 

Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away: 
Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fail  or  fade, 
The  parent  tree  shall  mourn  its  shade  — 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sif  h  for  me ! 

My  life  is  like  the  prinU  which  feet 

Hare  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand ; 
Soon  as  the  riainf  tide  shall  beat. 

All  trace  will  rauish  from  the  sand. 
Tet,  as  If  friering  to  efface 
All  vestift  of  the  human  race, 
Os  that  lone  shore  loud  mourns  the  MS, 
Bat  aoae^  alas!  shall  mourn  for  m« ! 

r 

These  beautiful  Unas,  from  the  pen  of  our  correspondent,  Hon.  R.  H.  Wildb,  of 
Georgia,  now  in  Rome,  wa  have  given  above,  as  tbey  originally  came  fiom  his  hand. 
In  the  volume  in  question,  there  are  several  ridiculous  alterations,  to  adapt  them  to  the 
condition  and  loctUt  of  ijlfcpretcnded  authoress.  This  'noble'  lady  is  said  to  have  sat 
for  Scott's  portrait  of|HKa  Vernon.  If  this  be  true,  she  is  a  libel  upon  the  image 
formed,  in  the  minds^jajpBlfeadarB  of  'Bob  Roy,'  of  that  high-minded  and  spirited  girl, 
who  would  have  *  scorned  the  dirty  actmr  of  taking  that  whiofa  did  not  belong  to  her, 
and  parading  it  before  her  friends  as  her  own  property. 


XasaABY  OF  Stawdasd  LiTEBATuaB.  —  The  fourteenth  volume  of  this  popular  library 
concludes  the  fifth  of  Byron^s  complete  works,  which  contains,  Werner,  The  Deformed 
Transformed,  Heaven  and  Earth,  The  Island,  Hours  of  Idleness,  Translations  and  Imi- 
tationn.  Fugitive  pieces,  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  Hints  from  Horace,  The 
Curse  of  Minerva,  The  Waltz,  The  Age  of  Bronze,  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  Morgante 
Maggiore,  The  Blues,  The  Third  Act  of  Manfred,  as  originally  sent  to  the  pubUsher, 
together  with  numerous  occasional  pieces.  The  volume  is  even  better  executed  than  its 
predecessors,  and  is  embellished  with  a  well-cngraved  picture  of  the  'Maid of  Saragota,* 
who,  however,  in  the  language  of  Paudeen  O'Rafferty,  is '  no  beauty,  any  way/  whatever 
else  she  may  have  been. 


*". 
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<{fjnrr]|rBAB*s>*  — Tbe  first  part  of  th«  year  ia  uaually  a  aeaaon  of  great  congratnla- 
tiOB.  TliB  world  takaa  a  stride  across  the  grave  of  one  year,  in  its  approach  toward  ths 
toBib  of  another  i  and  the  dwellers  of  this  dim  sphere  Imgh  and  revel  load  and  long. 
Why  thoy  should  do  thuS|  passes  our  comprehension.  Certainly  the  commencement  of 
tlio  ysor,  .the  opening  of  a  twdve-month's  vicissitudes,  is  nothing  so  very  jocular.    At 

«puaib,  you  are  obligjsd  to  compass  heaven  and  earth,  in  order  to  bless  your  eyes  with 
awtt  boautiftil  of  all  earthly  spectacles  —  the  smile  of  your  tradesmen  and  arti- 
'Mauk  Toamnst  elevate  the  breexe  — or  as  vulgar  pens  would  express  it,  *  raise  the 
idltUit  Jbr  sundry  outlays ;  volamtnous  *  williams'  throng  in  upon  you ;  and  whether  yo« 
'epifaid  the/arknge  arise  Ibr  them  or  not, '  will  he  nil  he,  you  do  it,  mind  you  that!* 
Tot  have  mx  troubles  — yea  seven;  and  for  your  deliverance  therefrom,  you  are 
iadahtsd  —is  it  not  so,  reader?  —  to  the  punctuality  of  those  who  owe  you.  Oh,  blush- 
mg  delin4Q«iitt  let  this  paragraph  sink  deep  into  your  heart :  and  when  we  hear  from 
you,  (it  is  a  great  satisfriction,  when  we  cannot  see  you,)  let  your  chirograph y  circum- 
vent a  *  V,*  or  note,  bearing^  that  valuable  denomination,  and  you  will  sleep  the  sweeter 
literwud. 


Bbautiful  pHBNomitA.  —  Wc  adopt  the  following  correct  and  vivid  description  of 
tho  recent  atmospheric  phenomena,  from  the  Neuh  York  Evening  Poai^  as  well  worthy 
of  presarvation  in  these  pages :  '  Last  evening,  as  it  grew  dark,  an  Aurora  Borealis,  of 
ancommon  beauty  and  brightness,  made  its  appearance  in  the  heavens.   It  was  thought 
atfint,  by  most  spectators,  to  be  the  reflection  of  a  fire  from  douds  in  the  sky,  such 
was  the  raddiness  of  its  hue,  and  such  the  strong  glow  which  it  shed  upon  the  houses 
and  into  the  streets.    It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  light  did  not  appear  to  be 
stalioaaryr  but  shifted  to  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  at  length  was  seen  to  form 
long^  unsqgal  streams,  or  trains,  diverging  from  a  common  centre  in  the  senith.    These 
wave  mootly  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  as  rich  as  that  of  the  finest  sunset,  and  they  illu- 
MMBntad  tiM  city  with  a  brightness  like  that  of  a  great  conflagration.    Intermixed  with 
iImw  mdy  streaks,  were  others  of  a  white  color,  Kke  rays  of  moonUght  which  had  lost 
thflr  wny»  and  became  strangely  mingled  and  c^^aq[tyith  the  rose-colored  radiance. 
TIm  meteor  in  some  placea  took  the  shape  of  lunflm^Hi^  And  in  others  that  of  long 
beensi  of  light  rsaching  from  the  cope  of  heaven  to  tGlnorixon.    The  crimson  color  had 
1  away  between  eight  and  nine  o'do^  aid  left  the  sky  flushed  with  the 
white  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.   It  afterward  nkiimed,  howcv^,  in  a  manner 
more  remarkable  than  at  fani.    Between  ten  and^Ieven  o'clock,  the  principal 
•treame  of  light  assumed  a  dark  blood-red  color,  ancnBnA  irregularly  intermingled 
wHh  streaks  of  white  light,  all  proceedini^  apparently  ffl^^  centre  overhead,  had  a 
finiftil  appearance.    In  a  superstitious  age,  and  with  some  help  of  the  imagination,  the 
qtectator  might  have  imagined  that  he  saw  in  the  heavens  the  conflagration  of  dties, 
and  pools  of  blood,  and  the  lances  of  warring  armies.    At  one  time,  the  lower  part  of 
the  aky,  a  Uttle  above  the  horixon,  was  set  with  a  row  of  the  whiter  lighta,  which  looked 
like  lunpa  atreaming  upward  in  a  thick  atmosphere,  aa  if  placed  there  to  light  the  atrial 
armaee  to  the  oombet     The  aky  was  cloudless,  but  the  light  of  the  stare  was  enthely 
qnenched  in  that  of  the  meteor,  which  even  predominated  over  that  of  the  moon,  and 
threw  a  rich  glow  on  the  enow  in  the  atreets  and  on  the  houae-tops.     The  evening  was 
•till  and  flns,  the  etreets  were  fiiU  of  sleighs,  and  thouaands  of  people  witneeeed  the 
I^MiMNnena*' 


Mbcbahics'  Ikstitutb.  —  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
llieTaiiooe  inttractive  and  entertaining  lectures  which  srs  being  ddivered  at  this  msti- 
tUdf&eu  Facts,  most  valuable  in  practical  knowledge,  are  here  eUdted,  and  ecmveyed  m 
lufaate  level  to  the  oomprahension  of  every  man  of  eenesu   These  lectures,  tbenine, 
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since  they  are  well  attended  by  attentive  audiences,  can  scaively  ftil  to  be  productiTeof 
great  utility  to  the  important  class  of  the  community  for  whom  they  are  more  particu- 
larly intended. 


Moas  Literary  Larcbny.  —  Every  now  and  then,  we  chance  upon  articles  in 
American  journals,  which  were  written  for,  and  published  in  the  Knicksbsockeb,  bear- 
ing the  paternity  of  some  popular  foreign  publication,  into  which  they  have  been  copned, 
without  credit.  How  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  must  improve  the  intrinsic  quaUties 
of  an  American  production !  The  '  Excursion  in  Tuscany,'  written  for  this  work  by 
G.  W.  Greene,  Esq.,  at  present  in  Italy,  now  making  the  circuit  of  the  American  news- 
papers, copied  from  and  credited  to  the  London  Court  Journal^  in  which  magazine  it  is 
inserted  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  source  from  whence  it  was  derived,  can 
be  no  better  now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than  when  it  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  our  pages. 
Perhaps,  however,  like  wine  that  has  '  been  i*  the  Indies  twice,'  it  may  have  acquired  an 
additional  flavor  by  crossing  the  water  in  a  home-made  bottle,  and  coming  back  in  an 
English  cut-glass  decanter,  stamped  with  the  royal  arms. 


LITERARY     RECORD 


Lights  and  Shadows  op  Christian  Life.  —  This  volume,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bbown- 
LBE,  has  remained  unnoticed  upon  our  table,  until  a  call  for  a  second  edition  has  con- 
vinced the  pubhsher,  that  he  judged  well  in  giving  it  to  the  pubUc  in  a  garb  befitting  its 
contents.  The  work  is  characterized  by  a  judicious  and  skilful  minghng  of  moral  and 
religious  inculcation,  with  enough  of  interesting  incident  to  attract  the  merely  general 
reader.  The  contents  are :  '  The  General,  and  Modern  Infidelity,'  *The  Duel  Prevented,' 
'The  Elder's  Son,  or  the  Spoiled  Child,'  'Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Moncrief  of  Kilforgie,' 
'The  First  and  Last  Communion,'  and  'Hans  Van  Benschoonhooten,  or  Traits 
of  Primitive  Character.'  New- York:  John  S.  Tatlob,  Brick  Church  Chape],  Park 
Row.  ♦* 

Dolbear's  Science  op  Pbniiakship.  — We  bestow  our  approbation,  cheerfully,  upon 
a  work,  recently  issued  from  tbepress,  bearing  the  following  title,  which  is  in  no  respect 
deceptive:  'The  Science  of  Practical  Penmanship,  deduced  from  the  principles  of  Phy- 
nology,  and  the  anatomy  oAi^e  hood  and  arm  ;  containing  an  original  analysis  of  the 
capital  and  loop  letters,  jtfHuIl  directions  for  theacquirement  of  rapid  business  writing. 
To  which  is  added  a  4RipIete  system  of  pen-making :  accon  panied  by  a  Chiro- 
graphic Atlas,  of  twenty-four  engraved  plates.  By  B.  Dolbear  and  Brotbebs,  Princi- 
pals of  the  New-Orleans  and  New- York  Writing  Academics.'  New-York :  Coluzcs, 
Kbese  and  Company. 


Select  Medical  Library.  —  Messrs.  Haswell  and  Barrincton,  Philadelphia,  havs 
issued  the  first  number  of  a  large  and  well  printed  monthly  work,  of  some  two  hundred 
pages,  entitled 'The  Select  Mexiical  Library,  and  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine.'  It  is 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  John  Bell,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  reputation  is  a 
sufficient  guaranty  of  the  ability  with  which  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station. 
English  andcuntinentnl  medical  works  of  value,  now  nearly  out  of  print,  will  be  published 
in  the  '  Library,'  while  in  the  'Eclectic  Journal'  the  'histories  of  cases  which  have  a 
definite  bearing  and  application,  sum  manes  of  opinions  and  practice,  and  criticisms 
brief  and  pertinent,  will  find  a  place.' 

Papers  of  the  Picewick  Club.  —  Part  II.  of  these  admirable  sketches  has  just  basn 
pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Caret,  Lea  and  Blanchabd.  We  say  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  Btkl,  when  we  rscommend  It  to  the  readsr  as  fully  equal  in  spirit  and  humor  to  tbs 
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volume  which  preceded  it  Tlie  author  is  the  best  of  philosophers,  and  repudiates  the 
idea,  as  he  should,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  writing  a  novel,  to  give  an  inch  of  mirth  for 
an  ell  of  moan.  He  makes  the  gravest  laugh,  and  all  readers  on  good  terms  with  them- 
selves and  him,  while  under  his  agreeable  and  potent  spell.  Again  we  Bay,  '  Long  live 
'Boz!* 

Pilgbim's  PaoGasss.  — '  That  curious  bdok  of  Bumtan's*  has  been  presented  to  the 
public  in  just  such  a  dress,  and  with  such  attractions  as  it  deserved,  but  has  never 
received,  until  now.  There  are  fifty  designs  by  Chapman,  Habvet,  and  others,  en- 
graved on  wood  by  Adams.  The  frontispiece  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art.  It  is  fully 
equal  to  copper-plate,  and  possesses  an  tUmoaphere,  so  to  speak,  that  we  have  never  seen 
equalled  in  wood.  A  Life  of  Bunyan,  by  Southst,  prefiioes  the  volume,  which,  as  well 
as  ihe  delightful  religious  classic  which  it  ornaments,  needs  no  praise. 

Thk  Gbkat  Mktropous.  —  Messrs.  SAtTimaas  and  Otlet  have  just  issued,  in  a 
large  and  well-printed  volume,  (two  volumes  in  one,)  'The  Great  Metropolis:  by  the 
author  of  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.'  It  seems  to  us  a  com- 
plete '  Key  to  London,'  treating  as  it  does,  with  great  clearness  of  detail,  of  its  general 
characteristics  —  its  theatres,  clubs,  gaming-houses  —  the  society  and  manners  of  the 
upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes — the  newspaper  press,  periodical  literature,  quarterly, 
monthly,  and  weekly,  parliamentary,  reporting,  etc. 

Twice-told  Talks.'  —  This  is  the  title  of  a  work  now  in  the  pressiof  the  American 
Stationers'  Company,  Boston.  It  will  consist  of  the  desultory  writings  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  E^q.,  of  Salem,  (Mass.,)  mostly  contributions  to  American  annuals  and 
magazines.  It  must  needs  be  a  delightful  volume,  for  the  author  has  a  fertile  and  culti- 
vaied  mind.  His  literary  efforts  are  replete  with  ease  and  grace  —  with  quiet  humoTi 
or  true  pathos.    We  await  the  volume  with  pleasant  thoughts  of  good  in  store. 

Foster's  Cabinet  Miscellany.  —  We  find  on  our  table  the  first  three  volumes  of 
Foster's  '  Cabinet  Miscellany,^  containing  Txbz'b  '  St  Petersburgh,  Constantinople, 
and  Napoli  di  Romania,'  'A  Steam  Voyage  down  the  Danube,'  by  Quin,  and  the  'East 
India  Sketch-Book.'  These  are  all  valuable  and  entertaining  works,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained, entire,  in  neat  paper  binding,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  one  dollar!  How  the  pub- 
b'sher  can  afford  to but  that 's  no  affiur  of  ours.    The  volumes  are  well  executed. 

Infidelity.  —  '  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity,  with  an  account  of  the  Author's 
Conversion,'  is  the  title  of  a  well-printed  volume,  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages, 
from  the  press  of  John  S.  Taylor.  The  author  is  the  ReVf  David  Nelson,  of  Quincy, 
Illinois,  late  of  Marion  county,  Mississippi.  We  have  found  no  leisure  for  its  perusal, 
but  perceive,  by  the  reports  of  religious  journals,  that  it  is  widely  popular  among  all  daa- 
ses  of  Christians. 

Christian  Retirement:  oa,  Spiritual  Exercise  of  the  Heart. — This  hand- 
some volume,  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor, 
commends  itself  to  the  Christian  reader,  by  quaUties  which  have  made  it  so  popular,  that 
eight  editions  of  the  woik  have  already  been  called  for  by  the  public.  This  is  literally 
'  speaking  volumes'  in  its  favor.  Like  all  the  publications  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  externals 
of  paper,  printing,  and  binding,  are  very  superior. 

Memoirs  of  an  Illegitimate.  — '  The  Bar  Sinister,  or  Memoirs  of  an  Illegitimate,' 
is  the  title  of  a  re-published  EngUsh  novel,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  and 
Blanch  ard,  Philadelphia.  We  confess  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  work,  not  having  found 
leisure  to  read  a  word  of  it.  We  have,  however,  observed  that  it  has  elicited  praise,  for 
many  good  qualities,  from  one  or  two  for^gn  periodicals  of  confoased  judgment  and 
taste. 


Vft  EdOar^   Talle. 


Tn  AiKcs.  — Aac«v4(Txiaeoft&3i 
rfcnw^  opoo  cs&rciy  bcv  aad  bevsifid  if  pml    Pv 
htAfn  tlis  pvUKf  Jmiii^  vtedi  |Mnod  a 
Icr  fimv.    I»  eap0M  mkttiam  «f  ik 
purj^ioiMy  tad  the  p>od  tacu  sad  takatt  «f  su 
catcrtajiin^  and  vaixiaMe  to  as  AmtntuL^^m  i&t 
fliMD  wfcdi  H  to  jp&aanMij  c&I!l    JI  laiJ^Libcr  i 
«#  die  New  Hook*  of  Ptztaaeni,  LoodoA. 


'Tr  Eaxth.'  — This  work,  bf  Bovkbt  Xcdib,  kindred  in  ckmcMr  to 
tofcie  pobisslMd  by  tke  Mme  ntkor,  spon  *Tke  Hcnvan»'  "Tbc  Sm,'  ' 
eontaos  a  clear  and  mmpffykfiMiTi  vitw  of  ike  cank, 
e«|iial  regard  to  the  caoaea  or  agencies  vkack  prodaeeike 
soBiena,  and  to  the  tbiofs  in  wkkk,  and  ibe  plaoea  wken^  tkeae  pkcBomena  pieaent 
ikenuelTca.    Pbiladdpiua :  Caxkt,  Lea  asr>  Biasrnaai> 


DifcoTKBua  Of  LwBT  AJTD  Tmov. — ThnHigk  aoine  inadmtano^  a  eopyof  ikia 
fpoik  dkl  not  nadb  na  imiil  ike  akecta  of  tkia  dc|njtBBait  wen  paaug  tkrasfk  ibe  pieaaL 
We  are  left  batipaeaand  IcisiDe,  tkcniwc^  to  say,  tkat  tke  wibnna  wil  be  fiMud  to 
abound  in  inicfsat,  even  by  tboae  wkom  its  aipunaiia  mny  not  ounikuja.  We  akall 
releT  more  particularly  to  ike  work  keieafter.   G.  amd  C  Caxwojl  iu»  C< 


'Piaar  Lsmoss  aboct  Nattbjil  Pnnoeorar,  a  small  Tohnne  §at  cbiUien,  fitom  tke 
pen  of  Miss  Mabt  A.  Swirr,  Principal  of  tke  Litrkfidd  Female  Sennnary,  and  ftom 
tke  pftaa  of  Ifeaara.  Bbuotap  astd  J^jlmmmmmimw,  Hartfoid,  <Conn^)  is  an  adnurakle 
little  book,  remarkable  alike  far  tke  large  amount  of  aaefnl  information  irinck  it  con- 
t«ina^  and  tke  dear  and  aiiq>le  manner  in  whicfa  it  \m  coefyed  to  tke  juienile  mind. 

SnaiT  ow  HouvKss.  —  Mr.  Johsc  S.  Tatlob  baa  iaaued,  in  aamall  and  neat  Tolnme^ 

Tke  Sfwit  of  Holineas :  by  Jaxbs  Habbivotoii  Etans^  A.1L,  Hiniaterof  Jokn-atiaet 

Ckapel :  witk  an  latrodociory  PrefiMx,  by  OcTATira  Wccsuow,  paatorof  tka  Second 

Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn.    Thia  Uttle  book  ia  highly  cnminendpd  by  icpotabla  laBginm 

periodicals. 

Classical  Fajult  Libbabt.  ~ Numbers  XXIL  and  xxni.  of  HABma*  * Ciasai 
cal  Family  Library/  are  devoted  to  the  History  of  the  Peloponneasian  War,  tranalated 
from  the  Greek  of  Thucydidea.  By  Wiluam  Smith,  A.  BL  The  edition  has  iindeqpone 
earoful  correction  and  revision,  is  well  printed,  and  ia  embelliaked  witk  a  portnit-fanat  of 
the  original  author.  Fiv^  volumea,  subsequently  published,  contain  the-  woika  of 
tke  renowned  Lnnr,  aa  translated  by  Gbobob  Bakbb,  A.  BL  A  biograpbieal  aketckof 
tke  great  kiitohan,  with  an  engraved  bust  by  Gimbbb,  preface  tke  main  woik,  wkiek  ia 
closely  as  well  as  clearly  printed,  upon  good  paper. 

Amthow's  Cicbbo.  —  All  good  scholars  and  'ambitious  students'  will  tkaak  tke 
Mesara.  Habpbbs  for  a  very  handsome  edition,  just  pubhsbed,  of  *  Cicero's  Seleet  dm- 
taona,  with  an  English  Commentary,  and  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Logal  Imlww^ 
By  Chablbs  Antmon,  LL.  D.' 

Wbaxall's  '  Mbmoibs  of  mt  own  TufB,'  a  work  replete  not  only  witk  intnaat 
but  matter  of  substantial  value,  has  just  passed  to  a  second  edition.  Tke  pnUiaken^ 
Messrs  Cabby,  Lba  and  Blanchabd,  have  again  preaented  it  to  the  public  in  a  ctadita- 
bio  dress. 

Bbacbbbidob  Hall  forms  volumes  five  and  six  of  laviyo's  Works,  now  publisbing 
in  a  well-ozocutod  aeries,  by  Messrs.  Cabbt,  Lba  axd  Blakchabb.  We  biTa  before 
nferred  to  this  edition  in  terms  of  deserved  eulogy. 
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POPULAR    AND    LIBERAL    EDUCATION.* 

Popular  Education  is  the  paramount  tfieme  of  the  day;  and  it 
behooves  every  man,  v*rho  has  the  v^relfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  to 
bestow  some  thought  on  a  subject  which,  in  the  language  of  this 
address,  *  in  the  grandeur  and  sacredness  of  its  object,  the  mightiness 
of  its  power,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  effects,  is  unrivalled  anj 
alone.*  That  our  present  methods  of  popular  education  may  be 
improved,  there  can  be  no  question.  We  are  also  warranted  in 
believing,  that  if  instructors  of  youth  were  better  qualified  than  they 
commonly  are,  and  more  liberally  remunerated,  they  would  become 
more  elevated  in  public  opinion  ;  and  that  the  profession  of  school^ 
master f  instead  of  being  esteemed  ignoble,  as  it  at  present  is,  would 
be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  vocations  in  the  community. 
We  are  sensible  that  deep-rooted  prejudices  have,  immemorially, 
existed  against  the  teachers  of  primary  schools.  But  have  not  these 
prejudices  mainly  arisen  from  the  dependent  state  of  the  instructor, 
his  mean  origin,  bis  want  of  capacity,  or  his  deficiency  of  acquire* 
ments  1  When  a  person  of  worth  and  capability  condescends  t<> 
become  a  teacher,  the  dignity  of  his  character  secures  that  respect^ 
even  from  the  vulgar,  which  one  of  their  own  rank  can  never  obtain, 

*  Popular  education  in  the  United  States,'  says  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  '  on  which  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  soundness 
of  the  country  so  essentially  depends,  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Three  or  four  states,  perhaps,  excepted,  this  is  true  of  the  Union, 
And  even  of  the  excepted  states,  it  is  true  to  an  extent  sufficiently 
ominous.  The  reason  is  plain.  Except  in  the  cities,  and  a  few  of 
the  larger  towns,  the  teachers  of  primary  schools  are  as  unfit  for  their 
vocation  as  imagination  can  conceive.  Their  want  of  knowledge 
and  letters,  manners,  dignity,  and  character,  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
They  are  therefore  disqualified  alike  to  instruct  and  govern,  set 
example,  and  command  respect.  In  truth,  they  are  disqualified  for 
every  thing  connected  with  education,  because  they  are  wholly  unedu^ 
cated  themselves.  Too  indolent  to  labor  with  their  hands,  and  too 
ignorant  or  feeble-minded  to  be  concerned  in  business,  where  intel- 
lect and  knowledge  are  requisite,  they  become  school-masters,  and 
teach  their  scholars  bad  English,  bad  habits,  bad  manners,  tmd  too 
often,  bad  morals*     I  do  not  aver  that  this  is  the  ease  with  all  of  them ; 


*  Thoughts  on  Popular  and  Liberal  Education ;  ¥nth  some  Dcfejiceof  the  Engliflhsxi4 
Bftxon  Languages.  An  Address,  delivered  in  September,  1836,  heSbre  the  Philomatheaj? 
Society  of  Indiana  College.  By  Professor  Calswbll,  of  the  Tran^Wanw  ysiv^yBtyi 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 
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but  I  pronounce  it  true  of  a  large  majority  of  those  of  them  whom  I 
have  personally  known,  or  of  whose  character  and  standing  I  have 
been  correctly  informed.' 

To  remedy  the  above-mentioned  evils,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  seminaries,  where  teachers  may  be  regularly  formed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  elementary  instruction.  That  eood  would  result 
from  this  plan,  we  are  inclined  to  believe.  The  Jesuits  have  long 
been  celebrated  as  instructors  of  youth ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  best  qualified  scholars  of  their  order  are  those  on  whom  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  is  devolved.  Professor  Caldwell  recommends  this 
plan  in  the  following  words:  'Let  schools  for  the  education  and 
practical  discipline  of  teachers  alone  be  established  in  the  United 
States,  as  is  now  done  in  Pinissia,  Austria,  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
superintendence  of  qualified  instructors.  Let  the  pupils  to  them  be 
selected,  on  account  of  the  suitable  qualities  they  possess ;  and  let 
there  be  an  understanding,  that  they  design  to  follow  teaching  as  a 
life-profession f  not  as  a  temporary  or  occasional  employment.'  •  • 
'  A  material  advantage  to  popular  education,  arising  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  schools  for  teachers,  would  be  the  introduction  into 
schemes  of  teaching  of  the  requisite  degree  of  uniformity  and  con- 
cert.' \ 

In  a  country  where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  universal,  every  man 
should  be  enabled  to  exercise  that  right  to  the  advancement  of  the 
ends  of  society ;  and  what  those  ends  are,  none  but  an  educated  per- 
son can  adequately  comprehend.  It  should  seem  to  be  highly  pre- 
posterous, that  so  important  a  privilege  as  the  right  of  voting,  should 
be  extended  to  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  even  the  ru£menis  of 
learning.  And  yet  thousands  of  our  citizens  annually  vote  for  can- 
didates for  public  stations,  without  being  enabled  to  read  the  names 
of  those  for  whom  they  ballot. 

Dr.  Priestley  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  His- 
tory and  General  Policy :  '  It  is  an  article  of  considerable  importance, 
to  determine  who  should  have  votes  in  the  choice  of  representativet. 
Many  are  advocates  for  universal  suffrage,  while  others  would  restrict 
this  privilege  to  those  who  have  some  property.  Every  member  of 
the  community  has,  no  doubt,  an  interest  in  the  choice,  and  tberelbre 
may  plead  a  right  to  vote.  But  this,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  rela* 
ting  to  society,  should  be  decided  by  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  or  that  of  the  majority.  Persons  possessed  of  no  property 
being  commonly  ill-educated,  and  ill-informed,  will  in  general  vote 
as  they  are  directed  by  those  on  whom  they  depend ;  and  will  be 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  such  improper  motives  as  no  laws  can  pre* 
vent ;  and  their  real  interest  will  be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  eqaal 
laws.  And  when  the  possession  of  property  has  a  privilege  annexed 
to  it,  it  will  operate  as  a  motive  to  mdustry  and  economy.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  may  be  wise  to  receive  no  votes  for  any  magistrate, 
but  from  persons  who  can  write  the  names  themselves,  ^y  diis 
means,  every  person  who  had  the  least  spark  of  aipbition  would 
make  a  point  of  acquiring  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;  and  thus 
would  be  in  the  way  of  getting  general  knowledge,  the  difiusicm  of 
which  is  the  best  security  for  the  permanence  of  any  good  form  of 
government.' 
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If  it  appear  preposterous  to  some,  that  an  uneducated  man  should 
^oy»  u>  Its  full  extent,  the  right  of  suffrage,  what  must  we  think  of 
the  dogma  of  general  political  rights,  which  admits  of  the  elevation 
to  office  of  an  individual,  without  any  regard  to  qualification  1  And 
yet  this  aolecism  in  policy  has  been  cherished  by  a  people  who  lay 
claim  to  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  common  sense  1  A  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  bar  must  be  submitted  to  examination ;  if 
found  unqualified,  he  is  rejected,  on  the  principle  of  incompetency, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  he  has  no  right  to  the  practice  of  law,  derived 
from  education.  So,  no  medical  aspirant  can  obtain  a  diploma  or 
certificate  of  competency,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a  methodi- 
cal coarse  of  study,  and  finally  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the 
heads  of  the  profession.  But  of  the  politician,  no  qualification  is  to 
be  required,  no  question  is  to  be  asked,  save — does  he  belong  to 
our  party  t  He  is  regularly  nominated  by  his  equals ;  and  the  right 
of  suffrage  confirms  to  him  the  right  of  office.  Surely  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  would  scoff  at  lordly  man,  were 
they  c^>able  of  comprehending  the  extent  of  his  folly.  The  noblest 
boll  is  the  protector  and  leader  of  the  herd,  who  esteem  it  no  deg^- 
dation  to  obey  so  competent  a  ruler.  Of  the  poultry-yard,  the  most 
gallant  cock  invariably  claims  preeminence,  and  maintains  it,  through 
those  qualities  which  tend  to  the  perfection  of  the  species.  Does  a 
craven  or  imbecile  savage  ever  become  the  Sagamore  of  his  nation  1 
No  such  thing.  Every  chief  must  be  distinguished  by  excellencies 
of  general  utility ;  and  those  individuals  who  can  lay  no  claim  to 
these  attributes,  are  compelled  to  occupy  those  stations  only,  for 
which  they  are  fitted.  But  what  a  contemptible  spectacle  does 
civilized  man  exhibit  1  An  animal  of  mean  origin,  of  vulgar  pur- 
suits, of  uncultivated  intellect,  is  chosen  to  an  important  employ" 
ment,  which  he  is  unable  to  sustain  with  either  dignity  or  usefumess, 
or  the  duties  of  which  he  is  totally  incompetent  to  perform.  This 
truth,  how  mortifying  soever  it  may  be  to  our  national  pride,  we  are 
compelled  to  confess ;  and  we  would  add,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the 
true  principles  of  government  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood, 
or  acted  upon,  in  this  boasted  aee  of  intellectual  advancement. 

On  this  head,  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  we  accord  in  sentiment 
with  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  review,  who  thus  boldly  expresses 
what  many  will  sanction,  but  what  few  will  have  the  courage  to 
utter :  •  The  very  fact,  that  state  preferment  is  open  to  every  one, 
excites  hundreds  of  thousands  to  aspire  to  it,  and  to  become  agitatoia 
and  annoy ers  of  the  community,  who  would  otherwise  pursue  some 
humble  but  useful  vocation,  for  which  alone  they  are  fitted  by  nature. 
Nor  have  they  a  right  to  aim  at  any  thing  higher.  It  is  not  true,  that 
all  men  are  bom  with  equal  rights,  any  more  than  that  they  are  bom 
with  equal  talents.  As  far  as  public  station  is  concerned,  riflhts  and 
talents  are  the  measures  of  each  other.  No  man  has  a  right  to  an 
office,  which  he  wants  talents  to  administer.  Nor  can  the  suffrages 
of  the  people^ confer  on  him  such  a  right ;  because  the  proceeding  is 
in  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  will  of 
Ood.  And  the  aspirants  here  referred  to,  being  unable  to  succeed 
in  tlMir  designs,  from  a  want  of  strength  of  mind  and  character^  united 
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to  an  entire  destitution  of  personal  worth,  have  recourse  to  cunning 
and  artifice ;  or,  from  a  spirit  of  servility,  added  to  other  traits  c^ 
meanness,  become  panders  to  the  ambition  of  higher  and  stronger 
jugglers  of  state,  and  descend  to  the  sycophancy  and  vileness  of  para- 
sites and  retainers.  In  this  way  is  the  whole  community  becoming 
Imbued,  to  a  fearful  extent,  with  the  rank  leaven  of  political  corrup- 
tion. Nor  is  all  yet  told.  Of  this  career  of  petty  and  misplaced  aspi- 
ration to  power,  intemperance  rarely  fails  to  be  the  issue  :  for  the 
tavern  and  the  dram-shop  are  the  places  of  resort  of  vulgar  politi' 
cians ;  where,  after  having  forged  their  calumnies,  and  concerted 
Cheir  plots  against  the  upright  and  deserving,  they  hold  high  carnival, 
and  celebrate  their  orgies.  Thus  is  useful  industry  abandoned  by 
them,  honesty  and  moral  observances  neglected  or  violated,  and 
habits  of  dissipation  and  debauchery  formed.  And  thus  do  sottish- 
ness  and  beggary  prove  the  lot  of  some  of  them,  guilt  and  the  peni" 
tentiary  of  cfthers,  and  ruin,  in  some  shape,  of  nearly  all.' 

A  remedy  for  these  evils,  under  which  our  country  groans,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  found  in  '  a  system  of  popular  education,  wisely  planned 
ftnd  digested,  faithfully  pursued,  and  diligently  executed.'  But 
without  the  aid  of  compulsory  laws,  we  doubt  whether  any  system 
of  popular  education,  how  wisely  soever  planned,  would  be  greatly 
efHcacious.  Let  us  not  be  thought  enemies  of  liberty,  when  we 
assert,  that  parents  should  be  coinpelledlo  have  their  children  edu- 
cated, if  this  sacred  duty  be  not  voluntarily  attended  to.  There  are 
tnany  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject  of  right,  which  it  behooves  wise 
legislators  to  heed,  befoi*e  the  evils  resulting  from  them  shall  have 
become  too  formidable  to  be  controlled  by  law.  Parents  think  that 
they  have  a  right  to  manage  their  offspring  as  they  please  ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  convenient  to  educate  them,  that  the  neglect  of  their  trust  is 
not  a  proper  subject  of  civil  interference.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
especially,  there  b  an  unwillingness  in  sending  their  children  to 
scnool,  when  it  is  conceived  that  their  interest  is  promoted  by 
retaining  them  at  home.  And  even  when  instruction  is  offered  at 
the  public  expense,  many  refuse  to  siccept  of  the  privilege,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  an  ignominy  attached  to  education, 
which  b^ars  the  Impress  of  public  charity.  The  result  is,  that  the 
children  of  the  poor,  in  our  towns  and  cities,  have  become  an  intol- 
erable nuisance.  They  swarm  in  the  streets,  committing  all  sorts  of 
excesses  ;  and  along  the  wharves  of  our  sea-ports,  their  boldness  in 

i)lundering  has  long  been  an  evil  of  increasing  magnitude.  The 
mpunity  which  generally  attends  these  petty  thefts,  has  the  tendency 
to  anient  them  ;  as  few  people  are  willing  to  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  resort  to  law,  when  the  process  demands  time  which  can 
be  ill  spared  from  important  occupations.  In  truth,  if  every  larceny^ 
committed  by  our  vagabond  youth,  were  prosecuted  to  conviction,  no 
jail,  how  extensive  soever  its  accommodations,  would  suffice  to 
contain  the  criminals. 

'  If  parents  neglect  to  educate  their  children,'  says  our  author,  *or 
if  diev  set  them  a  flagitious  and  ruinous  example,  those  children 
■hotild  be  taken  from  them,  and  be  educated  at  their  expense  —  pro- 
irided  they  have  the  means :  and  if  not,  at  the  expense  of  the  states 
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The  ehildren  of  the  poor  should  be  treated  in  the  same  waj.  I  am 
aware  that  evils  mignt  attend  this  proceeding.  But,  in  a  free  re- 
presentative government^  no  evil  is  so  great  as  an  uneducated  popu- 
lace. At  every  hazard,  therefore,  it  should  be  put  down  —  yolunta<^ 
rily  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  if  practicable  —  compulsively,  if 
necessary.  If  a  father  can  be  compelled  to  provide  for  his  children 
corporefd  food,  why  not,  in  like  manner,  food  for  the  mind  1  No 
scheme  of  personal  freedom  should  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  put  in 
jeopardy  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  state,  which  an  ignorant 
populace  unavoidably  does.' 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  author  of  the  address  through  his  details 
of  school  discipline ;  but  shall  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the 
•eoond  division  of  his  subject,  liberal  education. 

Professor  Caldwell  has  been  represented  as  unfriendly  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  he  declares  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take. '  I  am  hostile,'  says  he,  '  only  to  the  misapplication  and  ahuie 
of  that  study  — to  an  excessive  consumption  of  time  in  it,  in  some 
casesi  and  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  in  others,  to  the  neglect  of  more  use- 
ful and  important  studies.  I  am  opposed,  moreover,  to  the  compul- 
sory study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  by  all  the  pupils  in  a  seminai-y,  with* 
out  discrimination ;  while  it  is  obvious  that,  to  some  of  them,  the  task 
is  irksome  and  vexatious,  even  to  distress ;  and  that  with  all  their 
industry  and  toil,  their  progress  in  it  is  slow,  discreditable,  and  mor- 
tifying to  them.  The  pupils  thus  foiled  and  perplexed,  are  palpably 
deficient,  to  use  a  phrenological  term,  in  the  '  organ  of  language,'  and 
can  never  become  ready  and  respectable  linguists,  by  any  kind  or  de- 
gree of  discipline.  As  well  may  an  attempt  be  made  to  form  a  musi- 
cian out  of  a  youth  who  has  no  ear  (more  properly  no  organ)  for  ipusic ; 
or  to  make  an  expert  opera-dancer,  or  tumbler,  of  one  who  is  deformed 
in  his  person  and  limbs,  rickety  in  his  bones,  or  feeble  in  his  muscles.' 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is  incontrovertible ;  then 
why  is  it  that  nature  is  not  consulted  in  educatioya  ?  Can  any  mental 
discipline  form  a  poet  or  an  orator]  Education  con  develope  a 
genius  which  nature  had  implanted,  but  can  never  create  one.  Even 
the  higher  mathematics  can  be  rendered  useful  to  but  few  of  those 
persons  who  are  ordinarily  indoctnnated  in  these  recondite  studies. 
The  opinion  that  skill  in  mathematics  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
the  reasoning  faculties,  may  adroit  of  a  doubt,  when  we  consider  that 
some  of  our  best  reasoners  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  our 
legislative  bodies,  never  evinced  any  particular  aptitude  for  this 
science ;  and  farther,  that  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance  to  find  expert 
practical  logicians  among  those  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  who 
are  unacquainted  with  mathematics,  even  by  name.  We  are  told, 
by  Lord  Orrery,  that  Swift  *  held  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  utmost 
contempt ;  and  he  scarce  considered  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, unless  to  turn  them  into  ridicule.'  If  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
despised  mathematics,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  made 
any  proficiency  in  these  studies ;  and  yet  that  his  reasoning  faculties 
were  of  a  high  order,  we  have  only  to  look  into  his  writings  to  be 
convinced.  The  poet  Gray  had  no  afifection  for  mathematics, 
according  to  his  own  account,  hi  one  of  those  admirable  letters^ 
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which,  in  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  evinced  a  mind  of  a  '  large  grasp,' 
and  a  '  cultivated  judgment.'  Mathematical  studies,  then,  aluioueh 
indispensable  to  some  pursuits,  ought  to  be  confined  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  talent  for  them,  or  take  delight  in  them ;  and 
students  of  this  class  only,  are  fit  for  astronomers,  architects,  engi- 
neers, etc.  To  the  majority  of  youth,  a  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  is  of  little  use,  and  is  seldom  put  to 
account  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
most  extensive  commercial  dealings  may  be  maintained,  with  the 
utmost  exactness,  by  means  of  some  of  the  first  rules  of  vulgar 
arithmetic. 

On  this  head,  we  are  aware  of  the  dictum  of  a  great  philosopher, 
Lord  Bacon,  who  pronounces  of  the  pure  mathematics,  that  they  *do 
remedy  and  cure  many  defects  in  the  wit  and  faculties  intellectoal. 
For,  if  the  wit  be  too  dull,  they  sharpen  it ;  if  too  wandering,  they 
fix  it ;  if  too  inherent  in  the  sense,  they  abstract  it.'  With  the  most 
profound  deference  for  the  authority  just  quoted,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend by  what  means  mathematics  operate  to  the  cure  of  defects  in 
the  intellectual  faculties ;  or  how  they  are  enabled  to  give  to  dull 
wit  that  acumen  which  nature  had  denied  it.  He  who  is  physically 
absent  of  mind,  is  irreclaimable  by  art.  And  he  who  is  dull-witted, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  deficient  in  understanding,  is  not  a 
proper  subject  for  mathematical  reasoning ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
this  science  to  metamorphose  a  stupid  man  into  a  philospher. 

'  It  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  experience,'  says 
our  author, '  that  youths  should  be  educated,  not  altogether  accoztl- 
ing  to  the  notions  of  their  parents,  guardians,  and  instructors,  but 
according  to  their  own  talents,  and  somewhat  in  accordince  with 
their  tastes,  and  the  pursuits  to  which,  as  adults,  they  purpose  to 
devote  themselves.  Let  those,  therefore,  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  fitness,  and  a  predominate  love,  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, indulge  their  inclination,  and  become  polyglots,  and  even 
pedants,  if  they  please ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages 
makes  more  pedants,  than  all  other  sorts  of  knowledge.  Sut  let 
youths,  who  are  differently  endowed,  pursue  a  different  course.  Let 
their  minds  be  mainly  directed  to  those  branches  for  which  they  an 
most  peculiarly  qualified.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  the  edu- 
cated portion  of  the  community  can  attain  to  the  highest  eminence 
and  usefulness  for  which  their  faculties  have  fitted  them.  A  contrary 
course  has  often  driven  young  men  from  colleges  and  univer8itiea» 
who,  had  they  been  indulged  in  their  favorite  studies,  and  liberated 
from  those  toward  which  they  had  a  native  and  unconquerable  aver- 
sion, might  have  become  ornaments  to  science,  and  benefactors  of 
their  race.  And  I  venture  to  say,  that  toiling  and  puxzling  over 
Greek  and  Latin  has  disgusted  and  discouraged  more  young  men* 
and  frustrated  their  education  and  hopes  of  distinction,  than  any  or 
all  other  forms  of  study.  Indeed,  I  have  rarely  seen  a  youth  driven 
•irom  college  by  his  dislike  of  any  other  particular  exercise  than  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  —  some  abstruse  branch  of  mathematict 
perhaps  excepted.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  a  youth  has  no 
taste  tor  the  dead  langui^es,  he  consults  his  judgment  on  the  Bub}eot» 
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■nd  that  telb  faim  tbat  the  etody  of  them  is  useless.  And  as  respects 
AwMc^  it  tells  him  tntly ;  for  to  him,  with  his  unfitness  and  arersion, 
it  It  useless,  and  can  nerer  be  turned  by  him  to  any  purpose 
either  of  profit  or  honor/ 

It  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  some  writers,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Latin  is  indispemahle  in  the  study  of  the  modem 
lan^ages ;  and  it  is  upon  this  priaciple  that  a  boy  is  first  put  to  the 
Latu  Grammar,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  comprehension  of  that 
of  his  Temacnlar  tongue.  This,  in  vulgar  phrase,  is  '  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.'  'Universal  munmar,'  as  Lowth  justly 
observes,  'cannot  be  taught  abstractedly:  it  must  be  done  with 
reference  to  some  language  already  known,  in  which  the  terms  are 
to  be  explained,  and  the  rules  exemplified.  The  learner  is  supposed 
to  be  unacquainted  with  all  but  his  native  tongue  ;  and  in  what  other, 
consistently  with  reason  and  common  sense,  can  you  eo' about  to 
explain  it  to  him  V  The  converse,  then,  of  the  proposition  is  true : 
to  the  modem  student  a  knowledge  of  his  own  grrammar  is  the 

Kiper  preliminary  to  an  understanding  of  that  of  the  ancient  tongues ; 
,  in  uie  words  of  the  author  just  cited,  'a  competent  grammatical 
knowledge  of  our  own  language  is  the  true  foundation  upon  which 
an  literature,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  be  raised.' 

We  are  far  from  underrating  the  classical  dialects  of  Greece  and 
Rome  <—  those  languaTOs  which  have  been  immortalized  by  a  Homer 
and  a  Virgil,  a  Thucydides  and  a  Cicero.  He  who  can  boast  of  then- 
acquisition,  may  lay  claim  to  intellectual  treasures  of  no  ordinary 
value.  But  that  they  are  indispetuable  to  the  knowledge  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit.  The  English  language 
has  its  own  grammatical  construction,  and  its  own  idiom ;  and  these 
are  to  be  illustrated,  not  by  foreign  grammars,  and  foreign  idioms, 
but  by  those  native  writers,  whose  compositions  are  the  only  exem- 
plars of  grammatical  arrangement,  and  the  models  of  idiomatic 
peculiarities.  In  vain  may  we  expect  to  obfliui  a  knowledge  of 
English,  without  studying  its  authors ;  and  what  the  construction  of 
the  language  of  these  authors  has  in  common  with  the  ancient 
tongues,  is  of  small  moment,  compared  with  that  which  is  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  So  much  for  grammar  and  idiom.  With 
respect  to  words,  a  knowledge  of  their  derivation  is  the  business  of 
die  etymologist,  and  is  useful  to  the  lexicographer,  but  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  ordinary  student,  who  need  look  no  farther  than  to  their 
proper  use,  and  accepted  siffnification.  We  should  never  forget,  that 
all  languages  were  originafly  formed,  not  by  the  learned,  but  by  the 
nilgar ;  and  to  the  latter  we  are  frequently  compelled  to  resort  for  the 
explanation  of  vernacular  words  or  phrases,  which  have  been  over- 
looked by  die  compilers  of  dictionaries.  The  celebrated  French  critic, 
Vangelas,  was  in  the  habit  of  consuldnr  his  female  acouaintance,  on 
die  import  of  terms  which  had  obtained  the  sanction  or  polite  usage, 
under  the  persuasion  that  people  of  good-breeding,  but  whose  minds 
had  received  no  bias  from  foreign  discipline,  were  the  most  proper 
artwters  in  matters  of  current  locution.  That  we  have  adopted  many 
words  derived  from  die  ancient  tongues,  is  true ;  but  are  we  to  be 
uMf  that,  unless  we  are  acquainted  with  their  etymology,  we  cannot 
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correctly  ascertain  their  signification  1  The  illiterate  beggar,  who 
implores  our  alms,  requires  something  to  comfort  him  in  his  distress  ; 
and  ho  as  perfectly  understands  the  meaning  of  the  verb  comfort,  as 
the  scholar  who  has  been  taught  that  comfort  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
words  con  or  cu7n  and  Jbrtu  ;  and  he  pockets  our  charity,  without 
caring  whether  this  evangelical  noun  be  derived  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin. 

The  erudite  writers  who  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages,  as  instrumental  to  the  acquisition  of  our  own  tongue, 
are  silent  on  the  subject  of  that  dialect  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
English  —  the  Saxon.  The  reason  is,  that  the  language  of  our  pri* 
mitive  ancestors  forms  no  part  of  the  studies  of  those  philomaths, 
who  esteem  every  literary  pursuit  vulgar,  which  cannot  claim  affinity 
with  classical  antiquity.  Now  if  any  one  language  be  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  another,  it  is  the  Saxon  we  ought  principally  to 
invoke,  for  from  this  source  many  of  our  most  expressive  and  vigor- 
ous words  have  been  derived.  But  in  the  study  of  English,  we  need 
no  auxiliaries.  A  language  so  simple  in  its  form  and  construction, 
so  easily  understood,  so  rich  and  expressive  in  its  phraseology  — 
adapted,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  to  the  fervor  of  oratory,  the  digni- 
fied discussions  of  history,  the  elegance  and  rythmical  flow  of  poetry, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  precision  of  science  —  is  worthy  of  being 
studied  for  its  own  intrinsic  excellence ;  and  could  be  thoroughly 
acquired,  if  all  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  swept  from  the  earth. 

Professor  Caldwell  maintains,  that  it  is  possible  '  a  critical  ax^aint^ 
ance  with  Greek  and  Latin  may  even  mislead  a  scholar  respecting 
the  meaning  of  an  English  word ;  as  the  signification  attached,  to 
many  English  words,  by  custom,  which  is  the  law  of  ipeeck,  is  mate- 
rially different  from  the  signification  of  their  Greek  and  Latin  roots.' 
Bishop  Lowth  declares,  that '  the  greatest  critic,  and  most  able  gram- 
marian of  the  last  age,  when  he  came  to  apply  his  learning  and  his 
criticism  to  an  En^^  author,  was  frequently  at  a  loss  in  matters  of 
ordinary  use,  and  common  construction,  in  his  own  vernacular  idiom,* 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  fecial  application  to  foreign 
literature,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to 
vitiate  our  oral  speech,  but  to  corrupt  our  written  language,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  phraseology  which  neither  good  taste  can  approve, 
nor  can  it  be  justified  by  the  practice  of  standard  authors.  Ckie  of 
the  best  examples  of  unadulterated  English,  of  the  ag^  in  which  it 
was  written,  is  the  admirable  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  brutal 
husband,  Henry  VIII.,  in  which  letter  the  sorrows  of  the  calumnia* 
ted  queen  are  depicted  in  a  language  which  was  the  spontaneous 
offspring  of  the  heart.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  masculine 
mind  was  imbued  with  classical  lore,  under  the  tuition  of  the  pedan^ 
tic  Ascham,  wrote  in  the  scholastic  dialect  which  characterizes  the 
English  of  that  courtly  pedagogue.  '  The  style  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,'  says  Johnson,  '  is  a  tissue  of  many  languages ;  a  miztore 
of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  together  from  distant  regions,  with 
terms  originally  appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence  iDto 
the  service  of  another.  It  is  rigorous,  but  rugged ;  it  is  learned,  but 
pedantic;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure;  it  strikes, but  does  not  please^ 
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bis  tropof  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth/  It  was  the 
▼aunt  of  Browne,  that, '  beside  the  dialects  of  different  provinces,  he 
understood  nx  languages/  The  English  prose  of  Milton,  with  its 
lengdiened  periods,  abounding  in  Latinisms  and  inversions,  is  read 
only  by  the  curious,  who  are  willing  to  dive  into  an  ocean  of  words, 
in  Uie  hope  of  discovering  pearls.  Hume  was  reproached  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  for  departing  from  the  true  English  idiom,  and  leaning  to 
that  of  die  French.  And  the  same  objection  was  made  to  the  style 
of  Cribbon,  who  also  superadded  the  transposition,  and  rhetorical 
pomp,  of  die  writers  of  antiquity.  Both  of  these  distinguished  his* 
torians  were  conversant  with  Uie  French  language,  which  they 
wrote  with  ease  and  correctness ;  particularly  the  latter,  whose  first 
publication,  the  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  was  in  this  ele- 
gant tongue. 

A  long  residence  abroad  not  only  exercises  an  influence  upon  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  individuals  —  their  tastes  and  judgments  — 
but  their  native  language  is  thereby  apt  to  lose  that  raciness,  which 
is  its  distinguishing  feature.  John  B.  Rousseau,  and  the  Huguenot 
divine,  Saurin,  have  been  censured  by  critics  for  anomalies  of  expres- 
sion, which  have  been  stigmatized  as  the  *  stile  refugee*  —  the  remgee 
style  —  a  departure  from  purity,  which  was  the  result  of  their  inter- 
course with  strangers  in  foreign  lands.  Gibbon  confesses,  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  the  pcniBal  of  the  English  writers,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, most  seasonably  contributed  to  restore  the  purity  of  his  own 
language,  '  which  bad  been  corrupted  by  the  long  use  of  a  foreign 
idiom,'  during  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland. 

'  Our  language,'  says  Johnson,  'for  almost  a  century,  has,  by  the 
concurrence  of  many  causes,  been  gradually  departing  from  its  ori- 
ginal Teutonic  character,  and  deviating  toward  a  Gfdlic  structure 
and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought  to  be  our  endeavor  to  recall  it, 
by  making  our  ancient  volumes  the  ground- wcd^f  style,  admitting 
among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only  such  a^Pay  supply  real  de- 
ficiencies, such  as  are  readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue, 
and  incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms.' 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  great  lexicographer  does  not 
point  out  to  the  student  of  English,  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  models 
of  imitation,  but  our  vernacular  writers ;  whose  works  he  emphati- 
cally denominates  '  the  wells  of  English  undefiled,  the  pure  sources 
of  genuine  diction.'  '  A  mixture  of  two  languages,'  says  he,  in 
another  place,  '  will  produce  a  third,  distinct  from  both ;  and  ^ey 
will  alvrays  be  mixed,  where  the  chief  part  of  education  and  the  moit  con* 
epicuouM  accomplUhmcnt  is  skill  in  ancient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  He 
that  has  long  cultivated  another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory ;  and  haste  and  negligence, 
refinement  and  affectation,  vrill  obtrude  borrowed  terms,  and  exotic 
expressions.' 

It  ia  worthy  of  note,  that  Addison  was  sneeringly  pronounced 
*  no  great  scholar,'  by  some  critics  of  the  old  school^  because  he  ad- 
dictra  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  writers  of  his  native 
tongue,  as  the  proper  ground-work  of  English  style.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  discernment,  however,  may  be  seen  in  his  inimitable 
essays,  wherein  the  true  English  idiom  is  united  with  a  gracefulnesa 
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of  manner,  and  an  elegance  and  purity  of  expreBsion,  which  have 
rendered  this  author  the  hest  model  of  refined  diction  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Locke,  an  undoubted  authority  in  matters  of  education,  in  repre- 
hending the  scholastic  method  of  making  themes,  objects  to  the  Latin 
for  tliis  purpose,  inasmuch  as  an  English  student  may  '  never  have 
an  occasion  once  to  make  a  speech  in  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  after  he 
becomes  to  be  a  man.  For,'  he  adds, '  it  is  a  language  wherein  the 
manner  of  expressing  one's  self  is  so  far  different  from  ours,  that  to 
be  perfect  in  that,  would  very  little  improve  the  purity  and  facility 
of  his  English  style.' 

*  To  write  and  speak  correctly,*  says  the  same  author,  *  gives  a 
grace,  and  gains  a  favorable  attention,  to  what  one  has  to  say  ;  and, 
since  it  is  English  that  an  English  gentleman  will  have  constant  use 
of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly  cultivate,  and  wherein  most 
care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  his  style.  To  speak  or 
write  better  Latin  than  English,  may  make  a  man  be  talked  of;  but 
he  would  find  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  express  himself  well  in  his 
own  tongue,  that  he  uses  every  moment,  than  to  have  the  vain  com- 
mendation of  others  for  a  very  insignificant  quality.' 

'  Through  what  language,'  says  our  author,  '  must  American  genius 
shine  in  oratory,  charm  in  poetry,  and  instruct  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  other  forms  of  literary  composition  1  Through  Greek  and  La- 
tin ?  No,  certainly ;  but  through  our  mother  tongue,  forgetful  of 
its  descent  from  any  other  language.  For  the  time  is  certainly  com- 
ing, when  that  descent  will  be  forgotten,  or  disregarded.  The 
remembrance  will  not  hang  a  perpetual  incubus  on  our  speech, 
detracting  from  its  independence,  and  preventing  its  maturity.  For 
the  English  tongue  never  will,  nor  can,  be  completely  mature,  until 
rendered  so  by  independent  cultivation.'  This  is  as  true,  as  that  we 
should  never  have  emerged  from  immaturity,  as  a  nation,  had  we 
continued  in  ourJUonial  dependance  on  Great  Britain.  An  inde- 
pendent conditioner  essential  to  the  perfection  of  all  that  is  human. 
To  suppose  that  the  English  language,  which,  in  less  than  a  centory, 
will  be  spoken  by  three  hundred  millions  of  souls-* first  in  stand- 
ing among  the  races  of  men  —  to  suppose  that  it  will  still  be  consi- 
dered the  nursling  of  the  languages  of  those  specks  of  earth  called 
Italy  and  Greece,  whose  pride,  pomp,  and  power  have  long  since 
passed  away,  is  the  consummation  of  romance  —  not  to  pronounce 
It  the  height  of  absurdity.  Ages  on  ages  after  those  languages  shall 
have  become  —  as  become  they  must  —  the  Sanscrit  of  letters,  will 
the  English  tongue  continue  to  improve  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
speech  —  and  it  will  improve  the  more  rapidly,  from  being  cultivated 
alone,  without  any  reference  to  the  source  from  which  it  sprang. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  we  have  seldom  pe- 
rused a  pamphlet,  wherein  matter  to  arouse  reflection,  and  manner 
to  invite  it,  are  more  skilfully  blended,  than  in  the  discourse  before 
us.  The  life  of  Professor  Caldwell  has  been  devoted  to  literature 
and  science.  He  has  long  been  favorably  known  by  his  Tarioos 
publications;  and  this  last,  on  a  subject  of  universal  concern^  is  wor- 
thy of  universal  consideration. 


» 
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Thbbb  18  a  feeling,  whose  wild  thrill 

Awakes  and  Biumbers  once — once  only ; 
It  bends  our  pride,  it  mocks  our  will. 

Makes  deserts  glad,  or  cities  lonely ; 
Like  the  Greek  fire  that  still  blazed  high. 

Till  all  to  which  it  clung  was  ashes, 
That  ^NUMon  caanot  wane  nor  dk, 

While  life  remains  to  teed  its  flashes. 

Wo,  want,  yea  even  the  crust  of  crime, 

The  heart's  dark  soil  may  chill  and  harden. 
And  leave  it  in  its  early  prime. 

Unfertile  as  a  blighted  garden ; 
But  love—  first  love  —  in  ruin  nursed, 

SeedUng  of  Heaven,  of  growth  eternal. 
Will  nest^  in  some  spot  uncursed. 

And  keep  that  spot  for  ever  vcmaL 

Even  when  the  dark,  oblivious  tomb 

The  lovely  and  the  loved  hath  shrouded, 
The  very  tears  that  mourn  her  doom, 

But  serve  to  keep  love's  light  unclouded  : 
For  death's  keen  arrow  cannot  slay 

The  memory  of  the  loved  he  slaughters  — 
From  life's  bright  stream  they  pass  away, 

But  leave  their  ahadow  on  its  waters. 
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%t    THB    AUTHOa  W  *  TWICB-TOLD  TALBS,*    *  THB     rOOMTAIN    OF   YOUTB,'    ETC 

Hbarrbn  to  our  neighbor  with  the  iron  tongue !  While  I  sit 
musing  over  my  sheet  of  foolscap,  he  emphaticeJly  tells  the  hour,  in 
tones  loud  enoueh  for  all  the  town  to  hear,  though  doubtless  intended 
only  88  a  sen  tie  hint  to  myself,  that  I  may  beginnis  biography  before 
the  evenmg  shall  be  farther  wasted.  Unquestionably,  a  personage 
in  such  an  elevated  polltion,  and  making  so  g^eat  a  noise  in  the  world, 
has  a  fair  claim  to  the  services  of  a  biographer.  He  is  the  represen* 
tatiye  and  most  illustrious  member  of  that  innumerable  class,  whose 
characteristic  feature  is  the  tongue,  and  whose  sole  business,  to 
clamor  for  the  public  good.  If  any  of  his  noisy  brethren,  in  our 
tongue-go Yemed  democracy,  be  envious  of  the  superiority  which  I 
have  assigned  him,  they  have  my  free  consent  to  hang  themselves  aa 
high  as  he.  And  for  his  history,  let  not  the  reader  apprehend  an 
empty  repetition  of  ding-dong-bell.  He  has  been  the  passive  hero 
of  wonderful  vicissitudes,  with  which  I  have  chanced  to  become 
acquainted,  possibly  from  his  own  mouth ;  while  the  careless  mul- 
titude supposed  him  to  be  talking  merely  of  the  time  of  day,  or 
caUing  them  to  dinner  or  to  church,  or  bidding  drowsy  people  go 
bedward,  or  the  dead  to  their  graves.  Many  a  revolution  has  it  been 
his  fate  to  go  through,  and  invariably  with  a  prodigious  uproar.  And 
whether  or^no  he  have  told  me  his  reminiscences,  this  at  least  is  true, 
that  the  more  I  study  his  deep-toned  language,  the  more  aense^  and 
«entimenty  and  soul,  do  I  discover  in  it 
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This  bell  —  for  we  may  as  well  drop  our  quaint  personification  — 
is  of  antique  French  manufacture,  and  the  symbol  of  the  cross  be- 
tokens that  it  was  meant  to  be  suspended  in  the  belfry  pf  a  Romish 
place  of  worship.  The  old  people  hereabout  have  a  tradition,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  metal  was  supplied  by  a  brass  cannon, 
captured  in  one  of  the  victories  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  that  a  Bourbon  princess  threw  her  golden  crucifix 
into  the  molten  mass.  It  is  said,  likewise,  that  a  bishop  baptized  and 
blessed  the  bell,  and  prayed  that  a  heavenly  influence  might  mingle 
with  its  tones.  When  all  due  ceremonies  had  been  performed,  the 
Gh-and  Monarque  bestowed  the  gift  —  than  which  none  could  resoimd 
his  beneficence  more  loudly  —  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  then  con- 
verting the  American  Indians  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope. 
So  the  bell  —  our  selfnsame  bell,  whose  familiar  voice  we  may  hear 
at  all  hours,  in  the  streets  —  this  very  bell  sent  forth  its  first-bom 
accents  from  the  tower  of  a  log-built  chapel,  westward  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  near  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Saint  Lawrence. 
It  was  called  Our  Lady's  Chapel  of  the  Forest.  The  peal  went  forth 
80  if  to  redeem  and  consecrate  the  heathen  wilderness.  The  wolf 
growled  at  the  sound,  as  he  prowled  stealthily  through  the  under- 
brush —  the  ffrim  bear  turned  his  back,  and  stalked  sullenly  away  — 
the  startled  doe  leaped  up,  and  led  her  fawn  into  a  deeper  solitude. 
The  red  men  wondered  what  awful  voice  was  speaking  amid  the 
wind  that  roared  through  the  tree-tops  ;  and  following  reverentially 
its  summons,  the  dark-robed  fathers  blessed  them,  as  they  drew  near 
the  cross-crowned  chapel.  In  a  little  time,  there  was  a  crucifix  on 
every  dusky  bosom.  The  Indians  knelt  beneath  the  lowly  roof, 
worshipping  in  the  same  forms  that  were  observed  under  the  vast 
dome  of  Saint  Peter's,  when  the  Pope  performed  high  mass  in  the 
presence  of  kneeling  princes.  All  the  religious  festivals,  that  awoke 
the  chiming  bells  of  lofty  cathedrals,  called  forth  a  peal  from  Our 
Lady's  Chapel  of  ^|e  Forest.  Loudly  rang  the  bell  of  the  vrilder- 
ness,  while  the  streets  of  Paris  echoed  with  rejoicings  for  the  birth- 
day of  the  Bourbon,  or  whenever  France  hayd  triumphed  on  some 
European  battle-field.  And  the  solemn  woods  were  saddened  widi 
a  melancholy  knell,  as  often  as  the  thick-strewn  leaves  were  swept 
away  from  the  virgin  soil,  for  the  burial  of  an  Indian  chief. 

Meantime,  the  bells  of  a  hostile  people  and  a  hostile  faith  were 
ringing  on  Sabbaths  and  lecture-days,  at  Boston  and  other  puritan 
towns.  Their  echoes  died  away  hundreds  of  miles  south-eastward 
of  Our  Lady's  Chapel.  But  scouts  had  threaded  the  pathless  desert 
that  lay  between,  and,  from  behind  the  huge  tree-trunks,  perceived 
the  Indians  assembling  at  the  summons  of  the  bell.  Some  bore 
flaxen-haired  scalps  at  their  girdles,  as  if  to  lay  those  bloody  trophies 
on  Our  Lady's  cdtar.  It  was  reported,  and  believed,  all  tihzoagb 
New-England,  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  King  of  France,  had 
established  this  little  chapel  in  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  stiiring 
up  the  red  men  to  a  crusade  against  the  English  settlers.  The  latter 
took  energetic  measures  to  secure  their  religion  and  their  lives.  On 
the  eve  of  an  especial  fast  of  the  Romish  church,  while  the  bell  toUe4 
dismally,  and  the  priests  were  chanting  a  doleful  stave,  a  band  of 
New-England  rangers  rushed  from  the  surrounding  woods.    Fieree 
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ihootSy  and  the  report  of  muBketryt  pealed  suddenly  within  the  chapel. 
TIm  ministering  priests  threw  themselTos  before  the  altar,  and  were 
flaiii  even  on  its  steps.  If,  as  antique  traditions  tell  us,  no  grass  will 
now  where  the  bkml  of  martyra  has  been  shed,  there  should  be  a 
Mmn  spot,  to  this  Terj  day,  on  the  site  of  that  desecrated  altar. 

While  the  blood  was  still  plashing  from  step  to  step,  the  leader  of 
the  rangers  seized  a  torch,  and  applied  it  to  the  drapery  of  the 
shrine.  The  flame  and  smoke  arose,  as  from  a  burnt-sacrifice,  at 
once  illuminating  and  obscuring  the  whole  interior  of  the  chapel, 
now  hiding  the  dead  priests  in  a  sable  shroud,  now  revealing  them 
and  their  slayers  in  one  terrific  glare.  Some  already  wished  that 
the  altar-smoke  could  oover  the  deed  from  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
But  one  of  the  rangers  *-  a  man  of  sanctified  aspect,  though  his 
hands  were  bloody—  approached  the  captain. 

*  Sir,'  said  he, '  our  village  meeting-house  lacks  a  bell,  and  hitherto 
we  have  been  fain  to  summon  the  good  people  to  worship,  by  beat 
of  drum.  GMve  me,  I  pray  you,  the  beli  of  this  popish  chapel,  for 
the  sake  of  the  godly  Mr.  Rogers,  who  doubtless  hath  remembered 
18  in  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  ever  since  we  began  our 
■lacch.  Who  can  tell  what  share  of  this  night's  good  success  we 
owe  to  that  holy  man's  wrestling  with  the  Lord  V 

'Nay,  then,'  answered  the  captain, '  if  good  Mr.  Rogers  hath  holpen 
our  enterprise,  it  is  right  that  he  should  share  the  spoil.  Take  the 
bell  and  welcome,  Deacon  Lawson,  if  you  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
carrying  it  home.  Hitherto  it  hath  spoken  nothing  but  papistry,  and 
that  too  in  the  French  or  Indian  gibberish ;  but  I  warrant  me,  if  Mr. 
Rogers  consecrate  it  anew,  it  will  talk  like  a  good  English  and  Pro- 
testant bell.' 

So  Deacon  Lawson  and  half  a  score  of  his  townsmen  took  down 
the  bell,  suspended  it  on  a  pole,  and  bore  it  away  on  their  sturdy 
shoulders,  meaning  to  carry  it  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
thence  homeward  by  water.  Far  through  the  woods  gleamed  the 
flames  of  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  flinging  tantastic  shadows  from  the 
dnstered  foliage,  and  glancing  on  brooks  that  had  never  caught  the 
sunlight.  As  the  rangers  traversed  the  midnight  forest,  staggering 
under  their  heavy  burden,  the  tongue  of  the  bell  gave  many  a  tre- 
mendous stroke  —  clang,  clang,  clang !  —  a  most  doleful  sound,  as  if 
it  were  tolling  for  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  and  the  ruin  of  the 
chapel.  Little  dreamed  Deacon  Lawson  and  his  townsmen  that  it 
was  their  own  funeral  knell.  A  war-party  of  Indians  had  heard  the 
report  of  musketry,  and  seen  the  blaze  of  the  chapel,  and  now  were 
on  the  track  of  the  rangers,  summoned  to  vengean^  by  the  bell's 
dismal  murmurs.  In  the  midst  of  a  deep  swamp,  they  made  a  sudden 
onset  on  the  retreating  foe.  Good  Deacon  Lawson  battled  stoutly, 
but  liad  his  skull  cloven  by  a  tomahawk,  and  sank  into  the  depths  of 
the  morass,  with  the  ponderous  bell  above  him.  And,  for  many  a 
year  thereafter,  our  hero's  voice  was  heard  no  more  on  earth,  neither 
at  the  hour  of  worship,  nor  at  festivals  nor  funerab. 

And  is  he  still  buried  in  that  unknown  grave  t  Scarcely  so,  dear 
leader.  Hark  I  How  plainly  we  hear  him  at  this  moment,  the 
qpokesman  of  Time,  proclaiming  that  it  is  nine  o'clock  at  night  i 
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We  may  therefore   safely  conclude,  that  some  happy  chance  has 
restored  him  to  upper  ain 

But  there  lay  the  bell,  for  many  silent  years  ;  and  the  wonder  ist 
that  he  did  not  lie  silent  there  a  century,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  centu- 
ries, till  the  world  should  have  forgotten  not  only  nis  voice,  but  the 
voices  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  bells.  How  would  the  first 
accent  of  his  iron  tongue  have  startled  his  resurrectionists  !  But  he 
was  not  fated  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  antiquaries  of 
far  posterity.  Near  the  close  of  the  Old  French  War,  a  party  of 
New-England  axe-men,  who  preceded  the  march  of  Colonel  Brad- 
street  toward  Lake  Ontario,  were  building  a  bridge  of  logs  through 
a  swamp.  Plunging  down  a  stake,  one  of  these  pioneers  felt  it  graze 
against  some  hard,  smooth  substance.  He  called  his  comrades,  and 
by  their  united  efforts,  the  top  of  the  bell  was  raised  to  the  surface,  a 
rope  made  fast  to  it,  and  thence  passed  over  the  horizontal  limb  of  a 
tree.  Heave-oh !  up  they  hoisted  their  prize,  dripping  with  mois- 
ture, and  festooned  with  verdant  water-moss.  As  the  base  of  the 
bell  emerged  from  the  swamp,  the  pioneers  perceived  that  a  skeleton 
was  clinging  with  its  bony  fingrers  to  the  clapper,  but  immediately 
relaxing  its  nerveless  grasp,  sank  back  into  the  stagnant  water.  The 
bell  then  gave  forth  a  sullen  clang.  No  wonder  that  he  was  in  haste 
to  speak,  after  holding  his  tongue  for  such  a  lengrth  of  time  !  The 
pioneers  shoved  the  bell  to-and-fix/,  thus  ringing  a  loud  and  heavy 
peal,  which  echoed  widely  through  the  forest,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  and  his  three  thousand  men.  The  soldiers 
paused  on  their  march ;  a  feeling  of  religion,  mingled  with  home- 
tenderness,  overpowered  their  rude  hearts;  each  seemed  to  hear 
the  clangor  of  the  old  church-bell,  which  had  been  familiar  to  him 
from  infancy,  and  had  tolled  at  the  funerals  of  all  his  forefathers. 
By  what  magic  had  that  holy  sound  strayed  over  the  wide-murmur- 
ing ocean,  and  become  audible  amid  the  clash  of  arms,  the  loud 
crashing  of  the  artillery  over  the  rough  wilderness-path,  and  the  me- 
lancholy roar  of  the  wind  among  the  boughs ! 

The  New-Englanders  hid  theur  prize  in  a  shadowy  nook,  betwixt 
a  large  gray  stone  and  the  earthy  roots  of  an  overthrown  tree  ;  and 
when  the  campaign  was  ended,  they  conveyed  our  friend  to  Boston, 
and  put  him  up  at  auction  on  the  side-walk  of  King-street.  He  was 
suspended,  for  the  nonce,  by  a  block  and  tackle,  and  being  swunr 
backward  and  forward,  gave  such  loud  and  clear  testimony  to  his 
own  merits,  that  the  auctioneer  had  no  need  to  say  a  word.  The 
lughest  bidder  was  a  rich  old  representative  from  our  town,  who 
piously  bestowed  the  bell  on  the  meeting-house  where  he  had  been 
a  worshipper  for  half  a  century.  The  good  man  had  his  reward* 
By  a  strange  coincidence,  the  very  first  duty  of  the  sexton,  afier  the 
bell  had  been  hoisted  into  the  belfry,  was  to  toll  the  funeral  knell  of 
the  donor.  Soon,  however,  those  doleful  echoes  were  drowned  by 
a  triumphant  peal  for  the  surrender  of  Quebec 

Ever  since  that  period,  our  hero  has  occupied  the  same  elevated 
station,  and  has  put  in  his  word  on  all  matters  of  public  importance, 
civil,  military,  or  religious.  On  the  day  when  Independence  was 
first  proclaimed  in  the  street  beneath,  he  uttered  a  peal  which  manj 
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deemed  ominous  and  fearfiil,  rather  than  triumphant.     But  he  has 
told  the  same  story  these  sixty  years,  and  none  mistake  his  meaning 
now.     When  Washington,  in  the  fullness  of  his  glory,  rode  through 
oar  flower-strewn  streets,  this  was  the  tongue  that  bade  the  Father 
of  his  Country  welcome !     Again  the  same  voice  was  heard  when 
La  Fayette  came  to  gather  in  his  half-century's  harvest  of  gratitude. 
Meantime,  vast  changes  have  been  going  on  below.     His  voice, 
which  once  floated  over  a  little  provincial  sea-port,  is  now  reverbera- 
ted between  brick  edifices,  and  strikes  the  ear  amid  the  buzz  and 
tumult  of  a  city.     On  the  Sabbaths  of  olden  time,  the  summons  of 
the  bell  was  obeyed  by  a  picturesque  and  varied  throng ;  stately  gen- 
tlemen in  purple  velvet  coats,  embroidered  waistcoats,  white  wigs, 
and  gold-laced  hats,  stepping  with  grave  courtesy  beside  ladies  in 
flowered  satin  gowns,  and  hoop-petticoats  of  majestic  circumference ; 
while  behind  followed  a  liveried  slave  or  bondsmsin,  bearing  the 
psalm-book  and  a  stove  for  his  mistress's  feet.     The  commonalty, 
clad  in  homely  garb,  gave  precedence  to  their  betters  at  the  door  of 
the  meeting-house,  as  if  admitting  that  there  were  distinctions  be- 
tween them,  even  in  the  sight  of  God.     Yet,  as  their  coffins  were 
borne  one  after  another  through  the  street,  the  bell  has  tolled  a 
requiem  for  all  alike.     What  mattered  it,  Whether  or  no  there  were 
a  silver  scutcheon  on  the  coffin-lid  ?     '  Open  thy  bosom.  Mother 
Earth!'     Thus  spake  the  bell.     '  Another  of  thy  children  is  coming 
to  his  long  rest.     Take  him  to  thy  bosom,  and  let  him  slumber  in 
peace.'     Thus  spake  the  bell,  and  Mother  Earth  received  her  child. 
With  the  self-same  tones  will  the  present  generation  be  ushered  to 
the  embraces  of  their  mother;  and  Mother  Earth  will  still  receive 
her  children.     Is  not  thy  tongue  a-weary,  mournful  talker  of  two 
centuries  1     Oh,  funeral  bell !  wilt  thou  never  be  shattered  with  thine 
own  melancholy  strokes  1     Yea ;  and  a  trumpet-call  shall  arouse  the 
sleepera,  whom  thy  heavy  clang  could  awake  no  more ! 

Again  —  again,  thy  voice,  reminding  me  that  I  am  wasting  the 
'  midnight  oil.'  In  my  lonely  fantasy,  1  can  scarce  believe  that  other 
mortals  have  caught  tbe  sound,  or  that  it  vibrates  elsewhere  than  in 
my  secret  soul.  But  to  many  hast  thou  spoken.  Anxious  men  have 
heard  thee  on  their  sleepless  pillows,  and  bethought  themselves  anew 
of  to-morrow's  care.  In  a  brief  interval  of  wakefulness,  the  sons 
of  toil  have  heard  thee,^  and  say,  '  Is  so  much  of  our  quiet  slumber 
spent  1  —  is  the  morning  so  near  at  hand  V  Crime  has  heard  thee, 
and  mutters,  *  Now  is  the  very  hour  !'  Despair  answers  thee,  *  Thus 
much  of  this  weary  life  is  gone !'  The  young  mother,  on  her  bed 
pf  pain  and  ecstacy,  has  counted  thy  echoing  strokes,  and  dates  from 
them  her  first-born's  share  of  life  and  immortality.  The  bride-groom 
and  the  bride  have  listened,  and  feel  that  their  night  of  rapture  flits 
like  a  dream  away.  Thine  accents  have  fallen  faintly  on  the  ear  of 
the  dying  man,  and  warned  him  that,  ere  thou  speakest  again,  his 
spirit  shall  have  passed  whither  no  voice  of  time  can  ever  reach. 
Alas  for  the  departing  traveller,  if  thy  voice— the  voice  of  fleeting 
time  -—have  taught  him  no  lessons  for  Eternity  ! 
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'  For  I  am  now  roady  Co  bo  offored  {  and  tke  tima  of  my  dapoitlvo  is  at  haad.' 


Day  dawned  on  old  HOetut.    Castle  wall, 

And  minaret,  and  dome,  seemed  bathed  in  gold : 

Through  the  carved  ardies  of  Apollo's  shna^ 

Within  the  pillared  temple  of  the  gods, 

Obliquely  streamed  the  tide  of  morning  light 

Along  the  harbor's  marge  floated  quaint  barques 

From  Lesser  Asia ;  where,  in  other  days^ 

And  darker,  too,  towered  high,  in  warlike  guise^ 

Rich  Persia's  fleets.    JP^m  out  the  laurelled  groves 

Where  rapt  Timotheus  struck  his  eariy  Ijrre, 

Issued  sweet  sounds  that  wiled  eray  Thal^s  oft, 

And  drew  the  eye  of  Anaximin^  — 

His  fixed  and  stem-browed  eye  —  from  ofi*  the  page 

Of  his  philosophy.    The  traveler 

Passed  seldom  through  the  streets :  the  caravans 

Infieouent  through  the  silent  gates ;  and  walked 

But  slowly  to  the  vacant  merdiant  stalls. 

The  Dydomasan  god  gave  to  the  sun 

His  shadows ;  and  the  Sybil's  Cave  reared  up 

Its  hideous  mouth,  and  welcome  made  to  day. 

The  brow  of  Caehua,  in  whose  wrinkles  hid 

The  Seven  Sleepers,  threw  the  shades  of  Nisht 

From  o'er  its  front  as  woman  throws  her  locks 

Of  raven  back.    Ijie  dews  thrilled  dyingly 

Alons  the  parks,  that  poured  their  framnce  out, 

Like  oalmy  streamlets  —  and  unnumbered  founts 

Scattered  their  leaping  waters  like  a  shower 

Of  pearls.    The  hansmg  gardens  drooped  their  leaves 

Beside  the  turret:  and  the  nifh  tower  save 

Its  sentries  rest    The  misted  fields,  wbere  sheep 

Were  crouching,  and  whose  bleattngs  spoke  the  wealth 

Of  the  Miletians^  and  the  kmgly  walks 

Where  none  but  Caiia's  nobles  trod,  rolled  up 

Then*  dewy  shroud,  and  gave  it  to  be  twined    - 

Around  the  bosom  of  the  morning  sky. 

'T  was  beautifiil  I  't  was  wondrous  beautifiil ! 
Yet  there  were  scenes  more  beautiful  than  these  — 
On  which  were  poured  a  purer  light  than  Mom's  — 
Where  sweeter  music  flowed  —  where  bright  flowers  bfcxMiied 
More  fur  and  fragrant  —  where  the  waters  gushed 
Fresher  and  pearuer :  for  our  God  was  there  I 

Paul  gathered  with  the  elders.    From  the  church 
At  EphesQs,  his  parting  summons  called 
A  chosen  band  of  migbty  men  —  of  men  '  equipped 
From  God,'  and  mighty  through  His  grace,    lliey  pressed 
To  bide  his  charge  —  in  morning's  hnui  to  hear 
The  voice  that  workilinj^ deemed  'contemptible.' 
Ages  had  fled  —  ages  or  thought  for  God — 
Smce  first  he  troa  their  shores.    A  lowly  man 
In  stature^  with  a  meek  and  quiet  step, 
Yet  with  an  eye  that  pierced  the  gazer  through, 
From  the  first  day  that  Asia  greyed  him, 
Dowa  to  the  last,  he  had  been  ever  —  Paitl. 

Morning,  and  noon,  and  night,  'mid  tears  and  sweat, 
And  prayers,  he  still  wss  Paul.    His  tsars  were  wipes 
With  stones ;  his  drops  of  bloody  sweat  with  chains ; 
His  prayers  responded  to  bv  stripes ;  his  words 
Of  love,  and  faith,  and  trutn,  by  prison  cells ; 
Still  was  he  as  at  first  —  great,  brave,  and  holy  Paul. 
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The  kaat  had  oome.    Prom  all  he  saw,  he  tunwd 
His  ey&  as  Daniel  erat  his  glance  of  hope, 

Towua  far  Jerusalem.    With  pilgrim  haste,  ^ 

Shod  for  his  krarney,  every  hour's  delay 
Wbetlad  his  long^igs  for  the  Pentacost. 
He Jieard  the  trumpet-call ;  he  saw  the  tents ; 
The  branches  twined  in  bowers ;  and  the  dim  oldud 
Of  incense,  like  the  floating  light  that  beamed 
From  the  Shechinar,  marked  the  jgreaC  Hallel. 
And  as  he  gathered  strength  for  his  last  words, 
His  soulicame  down  from  every  flight,  and  lodged 
Upon  them.    Every  one  bore  up  his  heart : 
He  seemed  to  place  it  in  their  hands,  that  they 
Might  read  the  secret  throbbings  of  his  soul. 
The  veins  were  mountains  he  had  crossed ;  each  drop 
Of  Mood  flowed  as  a  sea,  and  told  of  storms 
That  he  had  weathered ;  every  tendril  twined 
Itself  to  fetters :  and  the  cavities 
Looked  deep,  like  dungeons.    Every  throb  proclaimed, 
With  tongueiesa  voice,  and  yet  aloud  and  oft, 
His  testimonies  for  the  living  God. 

And  now  they  rose  to  part.    The  soul  of  Paul 
Yet  throbbed  with  high  and  fond  imaginings ; 
His  bosom  held  all  hearts  in  his ;  ana  they 
Gave  up  the  current  of  their  thoughts,  to  flow 
Ifl  channela  hallowed  by  bis  eloquence. 
His  life  was  scanned.    His  char]^  was  said.    And  now 
Onoe  more  and  last  he  turned  his  eye  toward 
The  oSty  of  his  love.    Giving  himself 
To  praverj  as  birds  stretch  out  their  wings  aloft, 
Ife  took  his  brethren  to  the  mercy  seat, 
And  left  them  there.    Commendmg  them  and  all 
To  Grod.  and  weeping  freely  as  he  spake, 
He  gently  drew  himwlf  from  their  embrace, 
Anoonward  went  toward  the  Pentacost  c.  w.  d. 


A    FEW    PLAIN    THOUGHTS    ON    POETRY. 


BY     A      BUSIirBSa    MAN. 


w  man  was  banished  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  he  received 
ad  sentence  that  the  giDund  should  be  cursed  for  his  sake,  and 
sorrow  should  he  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life.  We  are 
jre  that  this  language,  however  true  in  its  general  application, 

0  be  understood  in  a  literal  and  exclusive  sense.  Man  was 
It  the  earth  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles ;  but  it  also 
es  flowers  to  delight,  and  fruits  to  nourish  him.  The  Infinita 
has  said  that  the  days  of  our  life  shall  be  mariced  with  sorrow, 
ly  are ;  but  the  afflictions  to  which  we  are  subject  are  attended 
leased  antidotes :  moral  sources  of  enjoyment  are  given  us, 
ts  and  flowers  for  the  soul,  and  the  teachings  of  interest,  as 

1  the  impulses  of  gratitude,  should  lead  us  to  coxisider  with 
Ml  those  gifts  which  enlarge  the  capacities  of  the  spirit,  and 
th  the  affections  of  the  heart.    And  such  a  gift  is  Poetby. 

be  asked, '  What  is  poetry  ?*  we  must  confess  ourselves  una- 

afford  a  minute  definition ;  for,  like  the  unearthly  visitants 

the  fears  of  superstition  have  occasionally  summoned  to  the 

she  fascinatea  he  senses,  but  eludes  the  grasp  of  the  beholder, 
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and  stands  before  hini,  visible,  powerful,  yet  impalpable.  The  va- 
rious occupations  and  pursuits  of  life  may  be  explamed  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  for  they  have  been  created  and  divided  by  man  ; 
but  poetry  is  above,  and  not  oj"  man,  and  he  cannot,  by  any  array  of 
words,  set  forth  its  subtlety,  its  peculiarities,  its  perfection,  its  love- 
liness, and  its  universal  power.  Can  the  painter  place  the  arched 
rainbow,  or  the  glittering  dew-drop  on  the  canvass  1  Can  the  sculp- 
tor invest  his  image  with  a  soul  ?  Can  the  sympathies  that  myste- 
riously connect  us,  the  unfledged  thoughts  that  rush  tumultuously 
through  the  brain,  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  analysis,  and  the 
power  of  demonstration  1 

It  seems  equally  impossible  to  define  poetry.  We  may  pile  word 
upon  word,  and  sentence  upon  sentence,  to  attain  the  object,  but  the 
result  of  our  labors,  like  that  of  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
will  be  discomfiture  knd  confusion  ;  and  poetry  will  still  exist,  defying 
the  power  of  language,  and  soaring  above  the  reach  of  description. 
It  may  naturally  be  inquired,  then,  '  Cannot  poetry  be  defined  T  Do 
we  know  of  what  we  speak,  when  we  allude  to  it  V 

We  do  ;  for  many  of  its  definitions,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  cor- 
rect :  they  tell  us  what  poetry  is,  in  a  peculiar  aspect,  but  fail  to 
give  us  sufficiently  comprehensive  views.  We  may  safely  assume 
the  position,  that  poetry  always  addresses  itself  either  to  the  imagi- 
nation, or  the  feelmgs,  or  to  both. 

The  word  poet  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Tioifw,  <  I  create,'  and  its 
etymological  signification  is,  therefore,  the  Creator. 

Shakspeare  has  adopted  this  meaning  in  his  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream:' 

'  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And  as  imagination  bodies  JbrUi 
ITieJorms  qf  things  unknown^  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  ana  a  name.' 

But  even  the  definition  of  Shakspeare  falls  far  short  of  conveying 
to  the  mind  a  complete  idea  of  the  poet :  indeed,  the  inventor  <n  un- 
natural or  supernatural  characters,  the  poet  of  ghosts,  witches,  and 
fairies,  is  neither  the  most  useful,  nor  the  most  fascinating  of  his  class. 
The  poet  of  nature  stands  preeminent  —  not  the  one  who  '  bodies 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,'  but  he  who  takes  known  and 
familiar  subjects,  and  presents  them  to  the  eye  with  such  beauty, 
delicacy,  and  force,  that  we  view  them  in  a  new  light,  and  connect 
them  with  delightful  associations.  It  is  the  pi  evince  of  Poetry,  by 
some  beautiful  thought,  some  apt  comparison,  some  fine  illostntioii, 
some  well-woven  fiction,  or  eloquent  exclamation,  to  fix  on  the 
memory  the  subject  of  which  she  speaks ;  and  if  it  be  one  connected 
with  the  cause  of  truth,  if  it  be  a  correct  sentiment,  or  a  moral  or 
religious  precept,  poetry  makes  it  sink  deeper  into  the  heart,  and 
take  a  stronger  hold  on  the  feelings.  Thus  we  have  often  beard  that 
it  is  right  to  love  our  enemies,  but  the  bard  adds,  '  like  a  sandal  tree 
that  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  that  fells  it.' 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  particularly  of  the  conventiooal 
classifications  and  divisions  of  poetry,  but  merely   to  offer  a  few 
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general  remeiks  on  the  eubject,  intended,  in  some  slight  degree,  to 
•et  tank  its  value  and  its  interest. 

Its  lechenical  part  is  a  useful  subject  for  the  poet  himselfi  but  it 
is  only  a  medium,  ai\d  not  a  necessary  one»  for  the  conveyance  of 
ideas,  since  poetry  may  be  expressed  in  what  is  called  prose ;  and  its 
peculiar  eloquence  need  not  of  necessity  be  communicated  to  the 
wortd  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  versification. 

"T  b  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  word«  that  move 
In  metsored  file,  and  metrical  array ; 
T  is  not  the  union  of  returning  aoundi^ 
Nor  til  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme^ 
And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 
This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 
Or  blena  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 
'T  is  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 
Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 
Woven  of  flowers.' 

But  although  poetry  is  not  unavoidably  dependent  upon  arbitrary 
rules,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  it  is  ver9e^  in  its  greneral  accepta- 
tion ;  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  should  be  :  the  laws  which 
govern  poetry  are  evidently  useful  in  their  operation  ;  they  tend  to 
preserve  a  general  harmony  of  expression,  which  is  itself  a  part  of 
poetry ;  for  those  passages  in  prose  works  which  are  classed  with 
the  productions  of  the  muse,  certainly  possess  this  melodious  flow ; 
and  to  the  position  assumed  with  regard  to  the  meanine  of  poetry, 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  connected  with  harmony  of  expression.  Here, 
then,  we  see  the  utility  of  the  restrictions  by  which  the  poet  chooses 
to  be  bound,  and  perceive  that  the  laws  of  poetry  facilitate  its  com- 
position,  and  maintain  its  distinctiveness. 

If  a  writer's  ear  be  so  delicate  and  accurate,  that  he  can  pen  his 
sentences  with  the  same  harmony  which  the  rules  of  versincadon 
tend  to  produce,  the  absence  of  the  arbitrary  divisions  and  accentua* 
tions  would  not  prevent  his  compositions  from  deserving  the  name  of 
poetrr.  But  this  has  been  seldom  attempted,  as  there  are  very  few 
who  do  not  find  the  laws  of  metre  convenient.  All  those  most  dis« 
tinguished  as  poets,  have  written  in  verse  ;  and  although  poetry  may 
occasionally  appear,  without  its  distinctive  peculiarities,  the  utility  of 
these  mechanical  arrangements  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

There  is  a  mysterious  relatiouship  between  poetry  and  music : 
there  is  melody  in  the  reading  of  poetry ;  and  the  feelings  aroused 
by  the  breathings  of  music,  are  kindred  to  those  which  poetiy  excites ; 
and  when  they  unite  their  peculiar  attractions,  the  combined  spell 
opens  a  new  source  of  enchantment,  enthralling  alike  the  senses  and 
the  souL  But  poetry  may  well  hold  a  higher  place  in  our  estimation 
than  music.  Unlike  the  latter,  it  can  distinctly  relate  the  facts  of 
history,  and  the  fancies  of  fiction,  and  can  summon  to  our  view 
figures  and  scenes,  with  a  truth  and  vividness  defying  the  skill  of  the 
Hmner.  The  faculty  of  composing  poetry  is  a  gift  peculiar  to  a  few; 
but  the  power  of  appreciating  it,  is  open  to  all  We  can  all  love 
and  admire  it,  because  it  addresses  the  common  feelinss  of  humanity  : 
its  spirit  is  universal ;  it  can  affect,  arouse,  inspire,  delight,  and  im- 
prove us  all. 

However  powerful  the  influence  of  education,  it  can  never  main 
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a  poet :  we  may  feel  the  want  of  one»  and  look  anxiously  for  the 
appearance  of  some  Homer,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Milton;  but  no  means 
within  the  power  of  man  can  bring  him  forth,  if  the  spirit  is  wanting : 
and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  independent  of  factitious  aid,  and  igno- 
rant of  those  who  are  willing  to  exert  it,  a  poet  may  arise  to  '  wake 
and  warm  the  world,'  and  exist  in  the  sympathies  and  affections  of 
its  inhabitants,  as  long  as  that  world  shedl  last. 

Poetry  is  emphatically  a  giftj  but  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
is  not  for  an  initiated  few  only  to  receive  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Like  the  source  of  light,  it  may  be  a  wonder  and  a 
mystery,  but  it  is  made  for  all  mankind,  and  sends  its  rays  alike 

'  On  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed.* 

It  may  rouse  the  admiration  and  the  sympathy  of  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  of  all  those  who  have  the 
common  feelings,  passions,  and  desires  of  humanity. 

It  is  chiefly  to  this  universal  power  of  poetry,  that  we  shall  call  the 
reader's  attention  in  this  essay  —  a  power  that 

'  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  unmvided,  operates  unspent.' 

We  know  there  are  many  who,  influenced  by  some  prejudice,  or 
ignorant  of  their  own  capabilities  of  enjoyment,  will  think,  and  per- 
haps say,  that  poetry  has  no  charms  for  them ;  and  who,  guided  by 
the  operation  of  an  ill-formed  opinion,  studiously  close  their  eyes  to 
its  fascinating  and  permanent  attractions.  We  ask  but  of  such,  that 
before  they  finally  abjure  poetry,  they  place  themselves  in  a  situation 
to  feel  its  influence  :  they  would  not  fail  soon  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  despised  only  because  they  had  neglected  it ;  they  would 
exclaim,  with  a  voice  of  exultation  :  '  We  have  discovered  an  ever- 
living  foimtain  of  crystal  waters,  where  angels  might  wash,  and  be 
purer.' 

Whatever  may  be  our  situation  in  life,  we  may  all  be  benefitted  by 
encouraging  an  attachment  to  poetry.  It  opens  to  us  new  sourcei  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  not  such  as  can  only  be  purchased  by  im- 
mense wealth,  and  severe  application,  but  such  as  are  available  to  the 
humblest  and  the  poorest :  it 


'  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing? 


In  truth. 


'  The  world  is  full  of  poetry ;  the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  veiled 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty.' 

There  b  an  objection  to  poetry,  very  generally  prevalent,  wbidi 
debars  many  from  a  participation  in  its  pure  and  elevated  enjoymenti. 
•  Poetry,'  it  is  often  said,  '  is  not  practical  /' 

And  here  let  us  observe,  that  this  word  practical,  is  too  often  used 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  represents  only  that  which,  at  very  first  tiaw, 
is  palpably  and  incontrovertibly  useful.  Indeed,  to  go  fiuther,  it  is 
sometimes  an  '  ignua  fatUM,'  and  means  merely  an  array  of  figures, 
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or  H  eoUeetioii  of  facts,  without  any  very  minute  refenence  to  the 
jhmoiiatratrFe  character  of  the  figures,  or  the  conclusive  tendency  of 
tiMsfiieta.    A  practical  man,  of*lhis  latter  class,  to  use  Bulwer's 
languagey '  haMi  both  poets  «ind  philosophers.     He  has  a  great  love 
ibr  Am^U.    If  yoa  could  speak  to  him  out  of  the  muhiplication-table, 
he  would  thmk  you  a  great  drator.     He  does  not  observe  how  the 
JhetB  are  appliedto  the  theory ;  he  only  wants  the  facts  themselves.    If 
you  were  to  say  to  him  thus  :  '  When  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch, 
tiiey  most  be  remedied,^  he  would  think  you  a  shallow  fellow,  a  mere 
theorist;  but  if  you  were  to  say  to  him  :  '  One  thousand  pauper  chil- 
dren ere  bom  in  London ;  in  1823,  wheat  was  forty-nine  shilKngs, 
hop  grounds  let  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  per  acre,  and  you  must 
dierefore  confess  that,  *  when  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they 
must  be  remedied  \*  the  practical  man  would  nod  his  wise  head,  and 
say  of  you  to  his  next  neighbor,  '  That 's  the  man  for  my  money :  you 
see  what  a  quantity  of  facts  he  puts  into  his  speech.'     Alas !  for 
such  practical  men  !     They  confine  themselves  within  a  narrow  clr* 
^,  and  look  upon  all  beyond  as  idleness  and  folly.     They  do  not 
panae  to  view  the  ultimate  results  of  things ;  they  do  not  see  the 
softening,  the  refining,  the  exalting  effects  of  poetry ;  they  do  not 
perceive  its  influence  on  national  ^aracter,  and  its  connection  with 
metnle  and  religion  ;  they  only  look  to  the  facts,  that  it  does  not  tell 
diem  how  to  keep  accounts  —  to  buy,  to  sell,  to  manufacture,  nor  to 
speculate  —  that  it  is  not  always  profitable,  as  a  trade,  and  that  it  does 
not  add  to  one's  reputation  on  'Change  :  and  thus  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  undeserving  of  encouragement.     Such  men  are 
wining  to  drag  all  who  are  above  them  down  to  their  own  level ;  to 
make  the  whole  world  one  great  arena  of  selfishness ;  to  root  with 
barbarous  hand  from  our  pathway  every  fruit  and  flower,  and  leKtp 
Aotfaittg  but '  thorns  and  thistles'  behind.    There  is  too  much  intelledl 
in  the  world,  for  the  general  success  of  such  narrow  views  of  utilitv ; 
and  the  htunan  mind  is  not  always  nor  every  where  to  be  bound  by 
fetters  diat  disgrace  and  pollute  it.  f 

Neele,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Lectures  on  English  Poetry, 
says : '  In  introducing  poetry  to  your  notice,  I  am  constrained  to  con- 
fess, that  it  is  a  mere  superfluity  and  ornament.'  With  all  deference, 
we  must  question  the  truth  of  the  poet's  remark :  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  succeeding  lines,  he  nimself  contradicts  his  previous 
'  confession,'  and  observes  that,  '  there  is  a  menfal  appetite,  which  is 
as  necessary  to  satisfy,  as  the  corporeal  one.'     There  are  maladies  of 
the  mind  which  are  even  more  destructive  than  those  of  the  body ; 
and  which,  as  the  sound  of  the  sweet  harp  of  David  drove  the  demon 
out  of  Saul,  have  been  known  to  yield  to  the  soothing  influence  of 
poetry*     Nations  the  most  illustrious  in  arts  and  arms,  have  also  been 
the  most  celebrated  for  their  cultivation  of  letters ;  and  when  the 
monuments  of  those  arts,  and  the  achievements  of  those  arms,  have 
passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  have  transmitted  their 
fame  to  the  remotest  ages,  through  the  medium  of  literature  alone. 

The  canvass  fritters  into  shreds,  and  the  column  moulders  into 
ruin ;  the  voice  of  music  is  mute,  and  the  beautiful  expression  of 
sculpture  is  a  blank  and  a  gloomy  void ;  the  right  hand  of  the 
mechanist  forgets  its  cunning,  and  the  arm  of  the  warrior  becomes 
powerless  in  the  grave;  but  tht  lyre  of  the  poet  still  vibratei.  Ages 
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lUteu  to  his  song  and  honor  it ;  and  while  the  pencil  of  Appelles,  and 
the  chisel  of  Phidias,  and  the  sword  of  Caesar,  and  the  engine  of 
Archinoiedes,  live  only  in  the  hreath  of  tradition,  or  on  the  page  of 
history,  or  in  some  perishable  and  iwperfect  fragment,  the  pen 
of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  or  of  Shakspeare,  is  an  instrument  of  power  as 
mighty  and  magical,  as  when  first  the  gifted  finger  of  the  poet 
gp:tu)ped  it  Is  poetry  then  —  the  sweet  comforter  of  the  mind  dis- 
eased —  the  electric  chain  wherewith  ages  past,  present,  and  future 
are  bound  — *  the  mighty  and  magical  power  swaymg  the  hearts  and 
moulding  the  actions  of  men  —  a  '  mere  superfluity  and  ornament  1' 
No,  no:  it  is  not:  and  the  young  poet  who  made  the  assertion, 
undervalued  the  gifl  of  which  he  was  a  possessor ;  and  we  conceive 
that  no  full  and  correct  exposition  can  be  made  of  the  benefits  of 
poetry,  without  treating  it  as  practical^  in  its  final  tendencies. 

England  is  the  only  powei*ful  nation  with  whom  we  have  ever 
been  at  war.  A  little  more  than  half  a  century  since,  we  were  placed 
in  that  peculiar  relation  toward  her,  which  is  calculated  of  all  others 
to  beget  feelings  of  deadly  hostility;  and  the  people  of  both 
countries  naturally  fostered  sentiments  of  aversion  to  each  other,  and 
magnified  all  attributed  political  vices,  and  national  defects.  Not  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away,  since  a  war  pf  several  years' 
duration  was  waged  with  Great  Britain,  when  old  feelings  of  hatred 
were  revived,  and  from  the  smouldering  ashes  of  past  dissensions,  a 
new  flame  was  kindled,  that  made  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 
bum  with  indignation,  and  caused  them  to  speak  with  additional  seve- 
rity of  the  nation  which  had  so  recently  given  them  fresh  grounds  for 
enmity.  Other  causes  of  dispute  and  discussion  have  arisen  between 
the  two  countries  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  reasons  for  mutual 
ill-feeling,  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  the  afiairs  of  no  nation  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States  take  a  deeper  or  a  kindlier  interest,  than 
m  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  toward  no  people  do  they  enter- 
tain more  friendly  and  respectful  sentiments.  The  impression  made 
on  the  American  people  by  the  English  poets,  will  never  be  efi*aced ! 
It  preserved  its  influence  in  the  stormhest days  of  the  revolution;  it 
had  a  *  still  small  voice,'  even  amid  the  din  of  battle  ;  it  now  aids  in 
preserving  those  amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which 
are  a  present  source  of  satisfaction  to  both ;  and  if  not  weakened  by 
some,  new  and  unexpected  subject  of  angry  controversy,  will  con- 
tinue to  brighten  and  strengthen  the  bands  of  an  honortible  friend- 
ship. 

Above  all  poets  who  have  contributed  to  make  this  impression, 
Shakspeare  stands  preeminent.  His  works  are  known  and  admired 
by  all  classes,  in  both  countries,  and  his  potent  influence  has  moulded 
their  feelings,  and  swayed  their  minds.  The  words  of  Sprague,  in 
his  fine  ode  to  the  deathless  bard  of  Avon,  ore  those  '  of  truth  and 
soberness  i* 

'  Our  Roman-bearted  fathers  broke 
Thy  parent  empire's  galling  yoke ; 
But  thou,  narinonious  monarch  of  the  mind, 
Around  their  sons  a  gentle  chain  shall  hind, 
Once  more  in  thee  shall  Albion's  sceptre  wave, 
And  what  her  mighty  Lion  lost,  her  mightier  Swan  shall  save.' 

After  a  long  and  fearful  lethargy,  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  (Greece 
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eifaibitad  rigns  of  rdanimatioDy  and  the  glad  tidings  aent  a  thrill  of 
ioj  to  every  lover  of  firee  inatitutionfl.  We  knew  that  the  Greeks 
had  degenerated ;  we  were  acquainted  with  their  faults  and  theit 
Tioea ;  but  Gkeece  was  the  land  of  Homer ;  the  tones  of  his  lyre 
still  breathed  in  our  ears  ;  he  had  written  as  with  a  diamond  the  glory 
and  the  gieatnesa  of  Greece  upon  our  hearts ;  he  had  shown  to  ub 
her  triab  and  her  fortitude  ;  he  had  exhibited  her  heroes  and  her 
statesmen ;  he  had  sung  of  her'  battles  and  her  victories ;  we  sjn^ 
pathised  with  her  19  her  misfortunes  —  we  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity ; 
and  when  degenerate  and  disgraced,  but  not  despairing,  Greece  lifted 
np  her  hands  for  succor  —  %vhen  the  voice  of  her  lamentation  came 
mournfully  over  the  Atlantic  waves  —  we  could  not  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  resist  its  power,  and  were  led  to  relieve  the  unfortunate, 
not  only  by  that  present  misery  which  we  saw,  but  also  by  that  past 
greatness  which  ner  poets  had  revealed  to  us. 

The  enthusiasm  which  was  excited  some  years  since,  in  behalf  of 
unfortunate  and  oppressed  Poland,  was  none  the  less  ardent  for  the 
aymj^athy  ex<^ited  by  Campbell.  He  had  written  of  the  wrongs  of 
that  injured  nation,  of  the  bravery  of  her  people,  and  of  the  devoted 
.ooarage  of  her  favorite  warrior ;  he  had  summoned  before  our  mind's 
eye  that  last  scene  in  which  the  soldier  acted,  when 

'  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell.* 

We  saw  the  energies  of  Poland  prostrated  by  the  ruthless  ven- 
geance of  the  Autocrat ;  wo  saw 

'  On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fire«  of  ruin  glow, 
His  blood-died  waters  murmuring  far  below; 
Hark  1  aa  the  smoukiering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook,  red  meteoFi  flashed  along  the  sky, 
And  oonsciout  nature  shuddered  at  the  cry.' 

Poland  became  still  more  endeared  to  us  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
poet;  and  when  she  again  determined  to  resist  £he  rod  of  theoppreasoiy 
our  hearts  and  our  prayers  were  with  her,  and  we  proved  our  good 
wishes  in  a  more  substantial  manner  than  by  mere  expressions  of 
sympathy. 

Few  attachments  are  so  strong  that  they  cannot  be  increased ;  and 
poetry  seems  to  make  more  powerful  the  beatings  of  a  patriotic 
neart,  and  the  aspirations  of  a  patriotic  mind.  How  spirit-stirring 
are  the  fine  lines  of  Drake  to  our  national  banner !  They  seem  to 
make  us  regard  with  still  more  fervent  affection  what  we  thought  we 
had  already  loved  to  the  utmost.  Who,  on  reading  that  beautiful 
production,  but  has  responded  with  a  quidcening  pulse,  and  a  prouder 
feeling,  to  the  closing  exclamation  : 

*  Forever  wave  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us  1 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  V 

This  allusion  to  our  national  song,  reminds  us,  that  there  is  a  vdie 
field  in  which  the  American  poet  may  employ  himself,  much  to  the 
increase  of  his  own  fame,  and  the  good  ot  his  country.  We  toatU 
more  national  9ongs.    Casual  observers  cannot  appreciate  their  import- 
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ance.  They  give  a  tone  to  the  feelings  of  a  nation ;  they  unite  the 
hearts  of  a  people ;  and  by  creating  a  harmonioiu  pulsation  of  patri- 
otic fervor,  they  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  inroads  of  discord  and  dis- 
union. We  should  have  songs  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  mariner  on 
the  bosom  of  the  perilous  ocean ;  songs  for  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic ;  songs  for  the  country  and  the  town ;  all,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, containing  some  appropriate  sentiment  —  all  directing  our 
attachments  to  our  common  country  —  all  strictly  and  truly  Ameri- 
can :  and  we  should  have  one  proud  song,  suited  to  all  —  one  national 
anthem,  that,  like  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  of  France,  or  the  Ranz  de 
VacheSj  of  Switzerland,  should  be  dear  to  the  bosom  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition  —  that  should  be  lisped  by  infancy,  sung  by  bud- 
ding youth,  and  vigorous  manhood,  and  repeated  in  the  tremulous 
accents  of  old  age ;  a  song  that,  like  the  war-torch  of  Scotland,  which 
is  carried  with  enthusiasm  from  clan  to  clan,  should  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  —  the  '  song  of  songs'  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.*  But  aside  from  patriotic  songs,  there  are  many  which 
connrm  our  love  for  domestic  life,  and  virtuous  conduct.  A  moral 
aphorism,  which,  when  prosaically  stated,  might  be  considered 
merely  as  a  dull  saw,  may,  when  skilfully  woven  m  a  popular  song, 
prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Poetry  can  adapt  herself  to  all  ages.  She  can  weave  a  simple 
ballad  for  childhood,  or  a  fen-ent  song  for  tlie  youth  ripening  into 
manhood  :  she  has  her  pictures  of  fireside  happiness,  and  domestic 
comfort,  for  the  parent,  and  her  voice  has  a  tone  for  the  ear  of  the 
aged.  She  can  adapt  herself  to  all  conditions ;  she  has  her  simple 
and  affecting  narratives,  for  the  poor  and  the  humble ;  she  has  a 
trumpet- voice  for  the  soldier,  and  the  statesman,  and  a  most  refined 
speech  for  the  scholar.  She  will  be  our  companion  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  seasons ;  she  will  give  an  additional  zest  to  prosperity ;  and 
when  the  season  of  adversity  shall  arrive,  she  will  comfort  the 
wounded  spirit,  and  bind  up  the  broken  heart. 

Miriam  and  Moses,  the  first  authors,  were  poets ;  and  their  song 
of  thanksgiving,  on  passing  the  Red  Sesi,  has  been  styled  '  at  once 
the  most  ancient  monument,  and  a  master-piece  of  poetic  composi- 
tion ;'  and  before  the  invention  of  letters,  the  religion,  the  laws,  and 
the  history  of  the  different  nations  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
tlirough  the  medium  of  poetry.  Sculpture  and  paintine  are  the 
fruits  of  long  experience  and  unwearied  care ;  and  they  have  been 
gradually  improved  from  the  rudest  imitations  of  nature  to  their 
present  state ;  but  poetry  dates  her  mortal  existence  with  the  birth 
of  mankind ;  and  although  the  poet  may  employ  his  gift  for  un- 
worthy purposes,  it  is  still  an  emanation  from  the  Deity : 

*  As  sunshine  broken  by  the  rilL 
Though  turned  astray,  is  sun«nine  still/ 

And  the  most  gi'oundless  and  anomalous  objections  urged  against 
poetry,  are  those  which  proceed  from  religious  men.  One  great 
objection,  on  the  part  of  such  men,  is  the  perversion  of  poetry  to 


*  We  are  heartily  with  our  correspondent  in  this  matter.    'Yankee  Doodle,*  •■  a 
national  air,  has  neither  dignity  nor  melody  to  recommend  it.       Em.  SMicaBaaocKi- 
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impropei;  uses.  As  well  might  they  tell  the  patriot  not  to  draw  the 
sword  in  behalf  of  bis  country,  because  it  is  the  weapon  of  the  op- 
pressor ;  as  well  might  they  cast  away  the  Book  of  Life,  because  its 
meaning  is  distorted  by  fools  and  fanatics.  Poetry  is  most  grand, 
when  connected  with  religious  subjects ;  and  in  her  purest  and  most 
sublime  personification,  she  does  not,  like  Ajax,  defy  the  lightning 
and  the  God  who  made  it,  but  like  the  ethereal  beings  around  the 
throne  of  heaven,  she  veils  her  burning  eyes  with  her  resplen- 
dent wings,  when  in  the  solemn  presence  of  the  Almighty.  He 
who  has  no  love  for  poetry,  may  lay  to  heart  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible ;  but  tliere  is  a  light  upon  the  pages  of  that  book  which 
he  sees  not ;  there  is  a  harmony  in  its  language  which  he  hears  not ; 
for  there  is  a  vein  of  poetry,  pure,  simple,  and  sublime,  running 
through  the  whole  sacred  volume. 

No  Christian  will  pretend  to  doubt,  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  the  very  language  best  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended  ;  neither  will  any  Chiistian  deny,  that  it  is  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  man,  in  all  ages,  countries,  and  conditions  ;  and  if  the 
language  of  this  book  is  poetry,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  most 
useful  instructions  and  sublime  truths  should  really  exert  the  greatest 
influence  on  mankind,  when  communicated  to  the  world  through  this 
fascinating  medium.  We  meet  with  poetry  on  the  very  threshhold  of 
the  Bible.  '  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void  ^  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light.'  How  simple  and  how  significant !  —  how  appropriate, 
yet  how  poetical !  How  well  is  the  language  adapted  to  describe 
the  operations  of  a  supreme  being !  No  perplexing  reflections, 
no  obstacles  :  '  He  spake,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast.'     He  said,  *  Let  there  be  light,  arid  there  was  light  /* 

We  not  only  find  poetry,  in  the  abstract,  in  the  Scriptures,  but  it 
has  been  maintained  that  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  that  volume 
are  written  in  accordance  with  certain  rules  of  composition,  approxi- 
mating in  some  degree  to  those  which  govern  poetry,  in  its  most 
exclusive  sense.  *  Parallelism,*  says  Lowth,  *  is  a  certain  equality, 
resemblance,  or  relationship,  between  the  members  of  each  period  ; 
so  that  in  one  or  more  lines  or  members  of  the  same  peiiod,  things 
shall  answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each  other, 
by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure.' 

The  following  are  examples  of  parallel  couplets,  which  have  been 
quoted  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments : 

*  Seek  ye  Jehovah  while  he  may  be  found, 
CaU  upon  him  while  he  ia  near.' 

'  Pharaoh*B  chariots  and  his  host  hath  be  cast  into  the  eea ; 
His  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.' 

*My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And  my  spirit  haih  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.' 

'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed, 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rou'  , 

*  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend, 

But  deceitful  are  the  kisses  of  an  enemy.' 

VOL.    IX.  31 
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'  If  ye  ke^  my  comroandm^nts, 

Ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ; 
Even  as  I  have  kept  my  father's  oommandments, 

^nd  abide  in  his  love.' 

'  I  planted, 

Apollos  watered, 
But  God  made  to  grow  : 
So  that  neither  he  who  planteth,  is  any  thing, 

Nor  he  that  watereth, 

But  (lod,  who  maketh  to  grow.' 

Are  tenderness,  or  sublimity,  or  simplicity  of  expression,  elements 
of  poetry  ?  They  are  all  in  the  Bible.  Does  poetry  imply  the  in- 
vention of  fictions  ?  Look  at  the  parables.  Must  it  embrace  com- 
parisons and  figures  1  Behold  them  in  the  Book  of  books.  Take 
any  of  its  attempted  definillous,  and  they  will  all  correspond  with 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  the  New-Testament,  we  not  only  find  poetry  in  its  instructions, 
its  descriptions,  its  parables,  and  its  prophecies,  but  there  is  a  ma- 
jesty, a  beauty,  and  an  intellectuality  m  the  action,  embodying  some 
of  the  finest  elements  of  poetry.  In  the  old  dispensation,  we  read 
more  of  the  frailties  and  tne  vices  of  men,  but  in  the  gospel  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  perfect  character  and  sublime  conduct  of 
Christ.  A  mediator  is  sent  to  reform,  to  save,  the  world.  Had  he 
appeared  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  earthly  pomp  and  regal  splen- 
dor —  had  he  descended  as  a  conqueror,  witn  his  marshalled 
host,  and  glittering  array  —  the  passing  vEunities  of  earth  might  have 
seemed  invested  with  a  more  sacred  character. 

But  he  came  not  thus.  He  was  bom  in  a  manger,  and  died  on  the 
cross.  He  took  advantage  of  no  elevated  situation  in  life  ;  but  poor, 
persecuted,  and  oppressed,  he  exhibited  in  stronger  relief  the  gran- 
deur of  the  soul,  and  the  uses  of  adversity.  Apart  even  from  his 
divine  character,  the  history  of  his  life  makes  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  poetic  mind ;  an  impression  so  deep,  that  it  wrung  from 
the  infidel  Rousseau,  the  celebrated  expression,  when,  alluding  to  the 
moral  sublimity  attending  the  last  hours  of  Christ,  he  exclaims : 
'  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God  !' 
Take  from  us  the  belief  in  a  future  existence,  and  Poetry  is  shorn  of 
her  beams ;  but  let  her  discuss  those  subjects  connected  with  our 
immortal  destiny,  and  she  assumes  an  appearance  of  inexpressible 
glory ;  she  strips  us  for  a  time  of  our  earthly  garments,  that  we  may 
follow  her  to  the  pure  river  of  life,  and  like  the  repentant  tear  which 
the  Peri  conveyed  to  the  angel,  removes  the  crystal  bar  which 
binds  the  gates  of  paradise. 

Poetry  is  the  appropriate  handmaid  of  Religion  ;  and  says  "Wolfe  : 
'  The  homage  of  Voltaire  to  the  muse's  piety  remains  a  bright 
memorial  of  her  allegiance  to  Christianity.'  When  the  powers  of 
hell  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevail,  and  his  principles  had  given  a 
shock  to  the  faith  of  Europe,  the  daring  blasphemer  ventured  to 
approach  the  dramatic  muse ;  but  no  inspiration  would  she  vouchsafe 
to  dignify  the  sentiments  of  impiety  and  atheism.  He  found  that  no 
impassioned  emotion  could  be  roused — no  tragic  interest  excited — 
no  generous  and  lofly  feeling  called  into  action,  where  those  dark  and 
chUling  feelings  pervade.      He  complied  with  the  only  terms  upon 
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which  the  muse  would  impart  her  favors ;  and  the  tragedies  of  Vol- 
taire displayed  the  loTeliness  of  Christianity,  below  indeed  what  a 
Christian  would  feel,  hut  almost  beyond  what  unbelieving  Genius 
could  conceive.  Such  was  the  victory  of  Poetry,  when  she  arrested 
the  Apostate,  while  marching  onward  to  the  desolation  of  mankind  ; 
when  the  champion  of  modem  philosophy  fell  down  before  the  altar 
she  had  raised,  and  breathed  forth  the  incense  of  an  infidel's  adora- 
tion !  When  he  came,  like  the  disobedient  prophet,  that  he  might 
curse  the  people  of  God,  and  behold,  '  he  blessed  them  altogether/ 
We  are  well  assured  that  poetry,  although  sometimes  seen  in  con- 
nection with  error,  even  as  the  sons  of  God  held  companionship  with 
the  daughters  of  men,  is  one  of  the  choicest  blessings  bequeathed  to 
this  imperfect  world.  She  is  not  the  offspring  of  human  invention  ; 
for  unlike  those  arts  and  sciences  which  were  given  to  man  in  an 
elementary  state,  she  sprang,  Minerva-like,  into  existence,  perfect  in 
her  proportions,  mature  in  her  strength,  and  goreeous  in  her  pano- 
ply. Toe  Christian  can  trace  her  divine  origin  with  the  utmost  cer- 
tamty,  and  behold  with  an  unclouded  vision,  that  she  is  bom  of  God, 
and  baptized  with  inspiration.  She  invests  all  things  with  an  ex- 
trinsic glory ;  she  dimises  a  new  light  upon  the  face  of  nature ; 
she  weans  us  from  the  rule  of  our  passions,  and  the  dominion  of 
our  lusts,  and  reveals  the  golden  ladder  that  leads  from  earth  to 
heaven. 


LAMENT. 


I. 


How  bright  the  sun's  dectining  rays 

Glitter  on  yonder  gilded  spire ! 
How  sweet  the  eveHing  zepnyr  plays 

Through  those  old  treeS)  that  seem  on  fire! 
Beneath  those  trees  how  oft  I  We  strayed 

With  Maet,  rapture  in  my  eyes ! 
But  now,  alas !  beneath  their  shade 

All  that  remains  of  Mabt  lies ! 

u. 

Oh !  can  I  ere  the  scene  forget  1 

T  was  such  an  evening  —  this  the  places 
That  first  the  lovelv  girl  1  met, 

And  gazed  upon  ner  angel  face. 
The  west^  at  day's  departure  blushed, 

And  bngfatened  to  a  crimson  hue ; 
Her  cheek  with  kindred  tints  was  flushed, 

And  ah !  her  son  was  sinking  too ! 

ni. 

She  died ! —and  at  that  rery  hour 

Hope  broke  her  wand  and  pleasure  fled. 
Life  is  a  charm  hath  lost  its  power — 

The  enchantress  of  my  days  is  dead  I 
That  sun,  those  scenes  where  oft  I  've  strayed 

Transported,  I  no  longer  prise; 
For  now,  alas!  beneath  thefar  ahids' 

AU  thai  remains  of  Mast  lies !  #•  c. 
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THE   LADY   AND   THE   PAINTER: 

A    raAGMBMT    FROM    THE    *  FIDGET   PAPBftS,'  BT    TBB  AUTHOR   OF  *THB   DAMCXM6    6IRL.' 

The  house  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  a  beautiful  widow,  stood  in  a  fashion- 
able quartier  of  the  fair  city  of  Boston,  and  now,  when  it  was  ru- 
mored that  her  recent  illness  had  yielded  to  seclusion,  and  the  most 
charming  of  physicians,  her  door  was  besieged  with  acquaintances, 
eager  to  offer  their  hollow  congratulations,  and  their  baseless  compli- 
ments. 

The  first  was  a  pale  poet,  in  a  seedy  coat ;  one  of  that  pscudo 
class,  who  bring  the  '  divine  art'  into  discredit.  He  rang  the  bell 
with  a  tremulous  air,  for  such  thread-bare  followers  of  the  muses  are 
ever  afraid  of  your  spruce  lacquey  in  livery.  Mr.  Epic  was  called 
a  follower  of  the  muses,  probably  because  he  never  overtook  them. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  '  Genius  of  Washington,'  a  poem  in  ^ghty- 
four  cantos,  which  might  be  said  to  possess  the  gift  of  immortali^, 
since  it  would  take  a  man  an  age  to  read  it.  If  poetry  be  indeed  a 
drug,  this  was  an  opiate,  for  its  effects  were  most  somniferous,  and 
BO  pervading,  that  even  an  article  in  the  Aboriginal  Review,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  poem,  put  the  five  old  ladies,  who 
supported  that  quarterly,  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  they  never 
awoke. 

*  Is  Mrs.  Rivers  at  home  V  asked  the  poet. 

*  She  is.  Wipe  your  shoes.  Walk  up.  You  know  the  way :' 
replied  the  aristocratic  servant. 

Silently  and  stealthily  the  poor  poet  ascended  the  lordly  stair-cBBe, 
and  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  his  patroness. 

Again  the  bell  rang,  and  again  the  pampered  lacquey,  having  finish- 
ed a  flirtation  with  the  chambermaid,  answered  the  door,  and  ad- 
mitted and  showed  up  Walter  Mortham. 

Miss  Sallow,  an  old  maid,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Caution,  the  former 
in  a  saffron  gown  and  black  bonnet,  for  she  was  a  bas  bleu,  and  the 
latter  in  pink  silk,  for  she  had  been  a  beauty,  next  presented  them- 
selves for  admission. 

Another  pull  at  the  bell.  Capt.  Percy,  an  English  traveller,  is 
the  present  summoner.  A  long  pause  ensues,  during  which  the 
captain  is  concocting  a  paragraph  about  American  servants,  and  by 
the  time  he  has  weighed  and  rejected  several  phrases,  the  door  opens, 
and  he  is  rejoiced  with  the  information  that  Mrs.  Rivers  receives 
visiters.  John  has  now  lost  his  temper  at  the  number  of  calls  upon 
his  time,  and  cooly  says  :  '  Captain,  you  're  such  an  old  acquaintance, 
you  may  as  well  come  in  without  ringing.' 

And  now,  reader,  perhaps  you  have  been  left  too  long  waiting  in 
the  vestibule,  and  so,  performing  the  part  of  gentleman-usher,  I  will 
present  you  in  due  form.  Suppose  the  Rubicon  to  be  passed,  and 
yourself  to  be  seated  —  at  your  ease,  of  course  —  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  that  your  eyes  ever  rested  on. 

Seated  on  an  ottoman,  in  a  half  recumbent  posture,  which  her  con- 
valescent state  rendered  at  once  graceful  and  appropriate,  Mrs.  Ade- 
laide Rivers  received  her  friends  with  the  air  of  an  unbending  eod- 
dess,  or  an  affable  sultana.  Hers  was  a  form,  ripe,  full,  and  roanaed, 
charming  alike  by  its  contours  and  its  attitudes ;  large,  but  not  over- 
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sized ;  in  short,  such  a  form  as  we  fancifully  attribute  to  an  empress. 
The  perfect  regularity  of  her  features  atoned  for  their  want  of  any 
marked  expression ;  and  then  her  eye  !  —  soft,  large,  and  lustrous,  it 
beamed  upon  you  as  if  its  pretty  owner  really  had  a  soul.  Her  hair 
was  of  course  dark  —  but  for  her  dress,  (dark  also,  by  the  way,)  I 
must  refer  you  to  her  milliner.  In  the  language  of  her  friends,  Mrs. 
Rivers  was  a  *  very  sweet  woman  :'  those  who  read  her  verses,  thought 
she  was  a  dull  one,  but  they  were  no  test,  for  Mr.  Epic  was  engaged 
to  furnish  them  at  a  penny  a  line.  If  the  lady  had  been  content 
with  the  homage  bestowed  upon  her  charms,  she  would  have  enjoyed 
a  due  celebrity,  or  if  her  success  had  been  proportionate  to  her 
efforts,  it  would  have  been  universal.  Her  voice  was  formed  to  give 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  poets,  in  the  strains  of  music,  not  to 
dwell  upon  their  merits  or  their  faults  in  the  language  of  the  critics. 
When  she  spoke  the  soft  nothings  of  fashionable  conversation,  you 
admired,  but  when  she  attempted  to  win  applause  by  eloquence, 
you  pitied  her ;  not  that  she  did  not  sometimes  surprise  you  with  a 
bright  idea,  but  because  her  conversation  was  unequal,  and  it  was 
thus  she  merited  the  title  of  the  *  mock  Coriune.' 

To  some  of  her  visiters  the  reader  has  been  introduced :  there 
were  others  at  the  levee  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  of  more  or  less  importance; 
but  as  they  took  little  part  in  conversation,  we  shall  pass  diem  over 
in  the  silence  they  maintained. 

*  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  book,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  in  allusion 
to  the  recently  published  journal  of  an  actress,  '  and  full  of  talent ; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  to  prevent  its  popularity.  I  could  say 
such  things  of  her,  if  she  were  not  your  countrywoman.  Captain 
Percy.' 

'  Oh,  'Gad !  madam,'  answered  the  gallant  captain,  '  pray  do  n't 
spare  her  on  that  account.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  very  circum- 
stance will  give  a  relish  to  your  satire.  One  does  n't  care  what 
happens  to  a  stranger,  but  the  misfortune  of  a  next-door  neighbor 
amuses  one  excessively.  '  The  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the 
scandal.' ' 

*  Your  position  is  hardly  tenable.  Sir,'  said  the  poet  in  the  seedy 
coat ;  '  and  I  think  if  you  read  my  '  Genius  of  Washington,'  which 
contains  some  hints  about  patriotism,  you  will  be  convinced.' 

'  Very  probably,  but  not  till  then,'  replied  the  gallant  captain. 
A  word  aoout  Captain  Percy.  He  was  handsome,  and  an  English- 
man, and  that  was  enough  to  secure  admission  into  the  first  society 
in  Boston.  Moreover,  he  was  furnished  with  undoubted  credentials, 
and  was  allied  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Great  Britain. 
No  wonder  then  that  aristocratic  old  gentlemen  invited  him  to  dine, 
that  fashionable  young  men  imitated  his  dress,  and  that  sentimental 
young  ladies  fell  in  love  with  his  black  whiskers  and  his  blacker 
eyes.  No  wonder  that  his  very  oaths  became  popular,  and  that  even 
the  orthodox  professed  to  be  hard  of  hearing  when  he  swore  so  ele- 
gantly. *  What  a  waltzer  !'  cried  girls  with  pretty  feet ;  *  what  a 
love!'  cried  girls  with  pretty  fortunes.  'A  Percy!'  sighed  the 
novel-readers.  '  Bom  in  Alnwick  Castle !'  said  the  admirers  of  Hal- 
lack  —  (and  who  does  not  admire  him  1) 

*  To  return  to  *  wicked  Fanny,' '  said  a  lady  ;  'she  will  be  very 
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unpopular.  All  the  young  gentlemen  who  formerly  admired  her, 
will  be  her  enemies,  because  she  did  not  marry  them  —  and  all  the 
young  ladies  will  abuse  her,  because  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  the 
young  gentlemen.' 

'  The  young  gentlemen  were  infidels,'  said  the  slayer  of  men,  '  if 
they  forsook  the  true  divinity,'  bowing  very  low  to  Mrs.  Rivers. 
Mrs.  Rivers  was  enchanted.  How  strange  that  vanity  should  give 
currency  to  the  false  coin  of  flattery ! 

*  You  have  given  one  reason  for  the  fair  F  —  'sr  unpopularity,'  said 
Walter  Mortham,  turning  to  the  lady  who  last  spoke— '  bat  Uiere  is 
yet  another  — she  has  written  a  good  book.' 

*  A  good  book  !'  exclaimed  several  voices. 

'  With  a  leaven  of  untruth,  I  grant  —  but  still  a  good  book/  said 
Walter. 

'  Nothing  is  good  which  is  untrue,'  said  the  poet,  with  a  sententious 
air. 

'  A  very  talented  book  then,'  resumed  young  Mortham.  '  A  medi- 
ocre affair  is  much  more  likely  to  make  its  author,  than  a  very  brilliant 
one.  We  may  patronize  mediocrity,  but  we  cannot  pardon  talent. 
Very  good  books  are  read,  but  not  bought ;  like  gold,  they  are  too 
precious  to  circulate.  Yet  it  is  from  these  veir  good  books,  so 
secretly  referred  to,  and  little  talked  about,  that  the  current  wit  of 
the  day  is  purloined  ;  and  as  we  hate  the  sight  of  one  we  've  borrowed 
money  of,  so  we  abuse  an  author,  to  conceal  our  obligation  to  him.' 

'  You  are  fond  of  paradoxes,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers.  '  Mai*  apropoi 
des  bottes,  have  you  read  the  new  poems  by  an  old  publisher  %  They 
are  the  most  charming  things,  and  bound  so  prettily,  that  the  very 
outside  enchants  you.' 

'  I  dislike  the  poems,'  said  the  poor  poet. 

'  Why  V  inquired  Captain  Percy. 

'  Because  the  author  is  rich,'  replied  the  bard ; '  and  for  another 
reason  —  because  he  put  his  name  to  a  book  of  which  I  was  the 
author.' 

'Egad!'  cried  Percy,  'you  were  much  indebted  to  him.  He 
might  have  ruined  you.' 

*  How  V  inquired  Mr.  Epic. 

*  By  saying  that  you  wrote  it.' 

'  The  age  of  poetry  has  passed  away,'  said  Miss  Sallow,  sentimen- 
tally. 

'  Say  rather  this  is  the  old  age  of  poetry,'  observed  Mrs.  Caution. 

'  The  golden  age  of  poets  has  been  gone  for  centuries,'  said  Mr. 
Epic. 

'  You  say  truly,'  said  Mr.  Mortham.  '  Poems  were  the  luxuries 
of  a  knightly  age.  The  minstrels  then  were  loved  and  cherished  as 
they  should  be,  for  the  noblest  and  the  bravest  yied  in  their  endea- 
vors to  do  them  honor.  Their  songs  of  war  cheered  the  rude  sol* 
diers  on  the  march,  and  nerved  their  arms  for  battle  — nor  did  the 
minstrels  shrink  from  plunging  into  the  conflict,  to  dignify  even  valor 
by  their  countenance.' 

'  How  the  times  are  altered !'  said  the  man  of  war.  *  For  now 
instead  of  fighting  with  their  enemies,  they  only  squabble  with  each- 
other.' 
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'  Then  when  the  battle  was  fought  and  won,'  continued  Mortham, 
*  with  what  pride  were  they  received  in  the  festal  halls  !  —  with  what 
exaltation  did  they  strike  their  harps  in  honor  of  the  noble  lords  who 
led  them  on  to  victory  !' 

*  Now-ardays/  said  Percy,  'they  only  sing  of  themselves.' 

'  And  then  their  reward,'  continued  the  orator ;  '  the  smiles  of 
lovely  ladies  —  and  sometimes  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred 
fi>r  minstrelsy  and  prowess.' 

'  The  reverse  is  now  the  case/  said  Percy,  '  for  instead  of  poets 
becoming  knights,  knights  become  poets.' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the  conversation  of  the  guests  of 
Mrs.  Rivers.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  they  did  not  separate  until 
she  had  proposed  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  a  young  painter  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Raphael  Randolph  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  young  men  of 
genius,  whose  lot  it  is  to  struggle  with  the  most  distressing  embar- 
rassments, before  their  talent  is  acknowledged  —  an  artist  who  for 
many  years  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  the  materials  wherewith 
to  work.  From  his  very  boyhood,  a  love  for  the  fine  arts  had  been 
his  passion  and  his  bane  —  at  once  his  solace  and  his  torment.  He 
had  wasted  away  the  golden  hours  of  his  youth  in  dreams  of  the 
bright  ideal  —  wasted,  did  I  say  1  Pah !  I  am  speaking  in  the  com- 
mon-place language  of  this  working-day  world.  His  visionary  fer- 
vor bore  him  onward  through  struggles  that  would  have  crushed  a 
riper  mind  and  a  more  robust  body.  What  reality  was  to  others,  imagi- 
nation was  to  him.  Its  purple  light  hovered  over  his  head,  and  shed 
a  eleam  upon  his  way.  Yet  there  were  times  when  the  rays  of  hope 
faded  entirely  away,  and  left  him  with  all  hb  genius  darkling  like 
Milton  deprived  of  sight.  These  were  moments,  when  the  idea 
flashed  upon  him  —  scorching  his  heart  and  brain,  and  almost  crazing 
him  — that  he  had  mistaken  his  abilities — that  his  pencil  was  destitute 
of  skill,  and  his  mind  of  genius,  and  that,  despised  by  his  contempo- 
raries, he  should  go  down  to  the  cold  grave,  forgotten.  It  is  this  fear, 
common  to  all  men  of  true  genius,  which  carries  the  bitterness  of 
death  with  it,  and  which  not  even  popular  applause  can  banish. 

The  painter  strode  to  and  fro  in  his  confined  study.  It  was 
crowded  with  pictures,  because  they  were  worthy  of  a  purchaser. 
Here  was  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  lovely  as  a  poet's  dream  ;  there 
the  bride  of  Neptune  floating  in  her  sea-shell.  In  another  comer, 
frowned  the  gloomy  countenance  of  a  knight  of  the  middle  ages, 
clad  in  iron  mail,  with  eves  following  the  movement  of  the  artist  who 
had  called  him  to  life,  like  the  demon  of  Frankenstein,  asking  for  a 
soul.  Noble  and  lady,  warrior  and  priest,  looked  side  by  side  from 
their  mysterious  canvass.  You  mignt  lose  yourself  in  the  contem- 
plation of  battles,  if  you  were  of  a  military  turn  —  of  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks, if  you  loved  the  sea  —  of  Arcadian  loveliness,  if  you  were 
enamored  of  the  land.  Over  these  the  painter  passed  a  hurried 
fflance  of  pride ;  but  he  paused  before  one  picture,  and  viewed  it  with 
Uie  rapt  gaze  of  love,  it  represented  a  fair  being,  young,  but  yet  a 
woman,  soft  and  ethereal  as  the  snowy  cloud  that  floats  over  the  blue 
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sky  of  noon.  The  rose  tint  melted  on  ber  pearly  cheek,  and  bar 
bright  flowing  locks  cast  a  golden  gloom  upon  ber  radiant  brow. 
And  from  the  mellow  shade  of  those  '  amber-droppine*  tresses,  ber 
lustrous  eyes  beamed  forth  with  the  very  soul  of  tenderness.  Her 
parted  lips  seemed  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  vows  of  love.  It 
was  such  a  picture,  in  short,  as  even  genius  is  capable  of  producing, 
only  in  moments  of  undoubted  inspiration. 

'  Beautiful  painting !'  cried  the  artist,  with  pride  ;  '  thou  art  inferior 
only  to  thy  bright  original.  Alas  !  that  she  should  have  crossed  my 
path  in  a  distant  land,  and  then  only  for  an  instant !  — but  that  instant 
was  enough  to  stamp  her  radiant  image  on  my  heart  and  brain 
forever,  to  wear  out  only  with  my  life.  Oh  !  sunny  Italy  !  when 
shall  I  revisit  thy  pleasant  shore  ?  When  shall  I  again  bask  beneath 
the  cloudless  sky  of  Florence  the  Fair  ]  Yet  it  is  not  for  love  of  thy 
master-pieces  of  art,  of  thy  Eden  of  a  climate,  that  I  would  tread 
thy  shores  again  :  no  —  though  I  hardly  dare  own  it  to  myself —  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  that  angelic  and  unknown  girl,  and  linking  her 
destiny  with  mine.' 

Here  he  was  interrupted  in  his  wild  soliloquy,  by  the  entrance  of 
visiters  —  Mrs.  Rivers  and  the  gallant  Percy  —  Walter  Mortham  and 
his  sister.  The  first  object  which  met  the  eyes  of  Walter,  was  the 
beautiful  portrait  which  the  artist  justly  regarded  as  his  master-piece. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  asked  the  painter  if  it 
were  a  fancy-piece.  Randolph  blushed  deeply,  but  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

*  I  thought  it  was  a  Venus,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers. 

'  And  I  that  it  was  your  portrait,  madam,'  said  the  gallant  captain, 
'  and  was  about  to  remark,  that  although  the  likeness  was  apparent,  it 
was  not  very  flattering.' 

Mrs.  Rivers  smiled,  sighed,  and  cast  down  her  eyes.  Venturing 
again  to  raise  them,  she  encountered  the  glance  of  Miss  Sallow,  look- 
ing down  upon  her  from  a  splendid  frame,  with  a  '  green  and  yellow 
melancholy.' 

*  So  !*  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  pointing  to  the  portrait,  'I  see,  Mr,  Ran- 
dolph, you  have  the  ancient  custom  of  serving  up  a  death's  head  to 
your  friends.' 

'  Does  that  picture  belong  to  Miss  Sallow  !' 

'  No,  madam,'  replied  the  artist.     '  She  refused  to  pay  me  for  it.' 

*  Why,  pray  ]*  asked  the  lady. 

'  Because  it  was  a  likeness,  madam.' 

'  A  pretty  person  to  patronize  the  fine  arts !'  exclaimed  Percy. 
'  Nay,  ndw,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers,  '  you  must  n't  say  that,  for  any  one 
who  looks  in  her  face,  can  see  that  %\ie paints  herself.* 

*  Paints  herself  !  —  very  good  !'  cried  the  captain.  *  Well,  you  must 
allow  that  she  has  some  accomplishments  —  she  plays  on  the 
piano.* 

*  That 's  only  to  display  her  hands,'  said  Mrs.  Rivers.  '  She  thinks 
their  whiteness  will  compensate  for  her  gamboge  complexion.' 

'  She 's  like  a  gold  watch  —  yellow  face,  and  slender  hands/  said 
Walter. 

*  Like  a  repeater^  suggested  Mrs.  Rivers,  *  for  she  never  keeps  a 
secret.' 
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*  Or  like  a  repeater/  said  Walter,  '  because  sbe*8  silent  in  com- 
pany, or  only  sounds  once  an  hour,  to  remind  you  of  the  time  of 
day/ 

*  Or  like  an  almanac,'  continued  ho,  '  for  you  can  get  nothing  out 
of  her  but  the  state  of  the  weather.' 

*  Come,  come,  Walter,'  said  Emily  Mortham,  *  spare  her,  do.  If 
TOO  abuse  her  so  much,  I  shall  think  you  're  in  love  with  her.  It  is 
lacky  for  us  that  Mr.  Epic  isn't  here,  for  he  is  an  admirer  of  hers.' 

*  He 's  the  only  person  that  admires  her,'  said  Walter,  '  and  she  is 
eren  with  him,  for  she  is  the  only  person  who  admires  him/ 

'Come,  come/  cried  Mrs.  Rivers,  'you  mustn't  abuse  my 
author/ 

'Author!'  exclaimed  Percy;  'he's  the  author  of  nothing  but 
facts ;  his  wit  is  all  borrowed.' 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  poor  artist  stood  apart, 
with  folded  arms,  mortified  to  find  that  his  pictures  were  of  secondary 
consideration  to  the  fashionable  talkers.  Perhaps  Emily  Mortham, 
with  a  woman's  penetration,  read  something  of  nis  feelings,  for  she 
pointed  out  some  of  Randolph's  favorites  to  Captain  Percy,  and  they 
examined  them  together.  Mrs.  Ri vol's,  who  pretended  to  a  taste  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  had  taken  lessons  in  painting  for  a  quarter,  afibrded 
Randolph  the  benefit  of  her  criticism.  She  praised  this  picture,  and 
censured  that,  and  was  very  learned  on  drawing  and  fore-shortening. 
At  lengrth,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Walter,  she  paused  before  the 
lovely  head  which  the  artist  almost  worshipped  as  Pygmalion  did  his 
statue. 

'A  fancy  sketch,  I  think  you  said,'  observed  the  lady,  quietly,  rais- 
ing her  glass  and  scanning  the  work. 

The  artist  bowed. 

'  Well,  well,  I  should  have  judged  so,  for  the  tints  are  out  of  na- 
ture ;  beside,  who  ever  saw  a  woman  with  hair  of  that  color  and 
dark  eyes  united  ?  But,  notwithstanding,  it  is  tolerable ;  there  are 
same  touches  which  are  really  not  bad.  You  want  study  and  care, 
my  young  friend.  I  think  I  perceive  evidences  of  haste  in  your 
composition.  But  do  n't  be  discouraged  —  I  dare  say  you  '11  mend,' 
she  added  with  an  affable  smile.  Then  she  continued,  address- 
ing herself  partly  to  Walter,  'I  must  not  forget  that  my  errand 
here  was  to  encourage,  not  to  criticize.  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  any 
scraps  1' 

'  What,  madam  V  asked  the  artist,  with  a  bewildered  stare. 

Unwilling  that  his  precipitation  should  ruin  his  chance  of  a  mar- 
ket, Walter  kindly  explained,  that  Mrs.  Rivers  wished  to  know  if  he 
had  any  vignette  water-color  sketches,  suitable  for  ornamenting 
albums,  etc.  '  Think,  my  friend,'  said  he ;  '  have  you  no  loose  sketches 
in  your  port-folio  V 

Randolph  eagerly  snatched  a  port-folio,  and  threw  it  open  on  the 
table.  It  was  full  of  the  most  exquisite  little  designs  —  bridges, 
water-falls,  cattle,  brigands'  heads,  fragments  of  Gothic  diurches,  beau- 
tiful mvrceauXf  which  an  artist  lives  to  gamer  up.  Mrs.  Rivers  exam- 
ined them  with  the  eye  of  a  purchaser  and  a  connoisseur,  frequently 
appealing  to  the  tortured  artist  to  confirm  the  justice  of  her  criti* 
ciams.     The  dialogue  ran  something  in  the  following  manner. 
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*  Ha !  this  landscape  is  well  done  —  very  well.  But  do  n't  you 
think  it  wants  a  wash  of  bistre  in  the  fore-ground,  and  a  deepening 
of  neutral  tint  upon  the  hills  ]' 

'  There  is  no  doubting  your  judgment/  said  the  artist. 

'  I  think/  continued  the  lady,  *  that  yoitr  perspective  is  faulty. 
Care,  my  young  friend,  in  these  little  details,  and  upon  a  small  scale, 
is  all-important.  Depend  upon  it,  you  '11  never  rise  without  iL  Mr. 
Tinto  would  never  have  retired  on  a  fortune,  if  he  had  neglected 
them.' 

'  Who,  madam,  was  Mr.  Tinto,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  V 

*  Oh !  the  gentleman  who  took  likenesses  by  the  camera  lucida. 
Well,'  she  said,  at  length,  after  having  selected  two  or  three  sheets 
of  sketches,  *  what  are  these  worth  to  you  V 

*  They  are  trifles,  madam,  hardly  worth  your  acceptance/ 

*  No,  no  —  you  must  n't  talk  in  that  way,  young  man.  Professional 
men  should  never  throw  away  their  labor.  Take  this  purse.  I  wish 
it  contained  more,  for  your  sake  :  and,'  she  added,  with  sentiment, 
perceiving  that  the  artist  was  about  to  empty  it,  '  keep  the  purse,  to 
remind  that  you  have  one  friend,  at  least,,  who  sympathizes  with  your 
struggles.' 

The  poor  painter  bowed  in  speechless  gratitude.  As  soon  as  he 
was  alone,  he  emptied  the  purse.  It  contained  four'and-Macpence ! 
So  much  for  the  patroness  of  the  fine  arts  ! 


THE      HOPE     OF     RETUBN. 

I. 

Thb  hope  of  return  —  oh  how  arateful  the  theme  -- 
How  thrilling  the  vision,  how  blissful  the  dream ! 
Thouf^h  the  moments  may  linger,  though  diatant  theday, 
Still  sighing  and  sadness  are  quench'd  m  its  ray ; 
'T  is  the  exile's  reliance  when  sorrow  invades, 
When  light  after  light  from  life's  firmament  fades, 
When  dreams  more  delusive  have  flitted  away. 
And  the  visions  that  gladdened,  no  longer  are  gay. 

II. 

Oh !  the  hope  of  return,  to  the  mother  whose  smile 

Could  dissipate  sadness,  and  sorrow  beguile, 

To  the  father  whose  glance  I  've  ezultinely  met  — 

And  no  meed  half  so  proud  hath  awaited  me  yet  — 

To  the  sister  whose  tenderness  steadAst  though  calm. 

Not  distance  could  lessen,  nor  danger  disarm. 

To  the  friends  whose  remembrance  time  cannot  chilL 

And  whose  home  in  the  heart  not  the  stranger  can  fill. 

III. 

Oh  the  hope  of  return !  —  *t  is  inwrought  with  the  breath, 
And  strengthens  tlie  love  that  is  stronger  than  death ; 
When  the  doubt  and  the  danger  have  ceased  to  peiplez, 
And  the  toil  and  the  tumult  to  harass  and  vex  — 
When  the  slitter  no  longer  eludeth  the  grasp, 
And  the  eoid  we  have  toiled  for  securely  we  clasp, 
Oh  then  be  the  hope  which  hath  gidded  na  on, 
Like  t  harbinger  holy,  embodied  and  won  1 
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WILSON    OONWORTH 

CHAPTER     VI. 


'  Most  potent  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors, 
My  veiy  noble  and  approved  good  mastersJ*  OrnsLLa 

It  it  always  pleasant  to  look  forward  to  exertion ;  to  satisfy  the 
jpbraidings  of  conscience  by  resolutions  of  amendment,  to  begin  at 
iome  time  to  come.  I  returned  to  college  with  a  determination  to 
itudy ;  for  in  setting  out  in  any  project,  I  always  pleased  myself  with 
be  idea  that  I  intended  to  do  right.  The  present  I  enjoyed  to 
please  my  impulse.  To-morrow  was  always  a  day  of  reformation 
vitb  me. 

A  young  man  grows  faster,  morally,  during  his  first  college  vaca- 
ion,  than  ever  afterward.  His  rank  as  a  collegian  —  no  slight  honor, 
frhen  comparatively  few  think  themselves  able  to  send  their  children 
o  college  —  his  initiation  into  fashionable  life  —  the  first  sip  of  the 
lelicious  cup  of  pleasure  —  the  passing  from  boy  to  man  —  all  tend, 
o  push  him  forward  in  his  opinions  of  himself.  He  returns  to 
college  with  large  accessions  of  pride  and  vanity,  great  regard  for 
IresSy  some  notions  of  love  and  matiimony,  and  has  probably  settled 
ipon  his  profession. 

The  attention  bestowed  upon  the  collegian  which  was  denied  the 
ichool-boy ;  the  deference  he  observes  to  his  opinion,  particularly  in 
lis  own  family,  and  among  his  maiden  aunts  ;  the  favoring  smiles  of 
he  young  ladies,  and  the  good-natured  welcome  of  the  old  ones,  who 
lope  he  may,  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  be  a  fit  subject  for  their 
natrimonial  operations,  have  raised  him  already  so  far,  that  if  you 
endeavor  to  recall  his  attention  to  his  school  days,  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  meaning  of  the  words.  Obser\'e  his  supercilious  smile, 
is  that  heir-expectant  of  the  freshman-class  passes  him  in  the  street. 
Do  but  look  at  his  studious  avoidance  of  his  school-boy  acquaintances, 
tfark  his  astonishment  as  some  ingenuous,  thoughtless,  happy  young- 
iter,  too  much  occupied  with  his  sports  to  regard  his  dignity,  invites 
lim  to  a  grame  of  ball  on  the  common.  What !  a  member  of  college 
)e  seen  upon  the  common,  playing  ball  with  hoys  !  Extraordinary 
ndeed  !  It  is  an  insult,  and  he  goes  and  tells  his  mother  how  his 
eelings  have  been  injured. 

I  returned  to  college  with  some  taste  for  dress,  a  decided  desire  to 
)e  distinguished  for  something  —  I  did  not  much  care  what  —  and  a 
;oDsiderable  sum  of  money  in  my  pocket. 

In  the  interim  we  had  all  learnt  politeness ;  we  who  had,  at  first, 
net  with  the  difndence  of  boys,  now  exchanged  cordial  and  well- 
)red  greeting ;  companionships  were  formed,  and  intimacies  grew 
iround  us.  I  was  unfortunate.  Tom  Reine  had  spent  his  vacation 
D  the  most  depraved  dissipation.  He  came  back  with  his  pockets 
impty  of  every  thing  except  tavern  bills  and  dunning  letters.  He 
visned  to  borrow  money,  and  attached  himself  to  me.  I  cared  little 
or  money,  and,  at  that  time,  never  had  heard  of  imprisonment  for 
lebL  I  supposed  every  body  paid  their  debts ;  for  me  to  owe  a 
lenoDy  was  a  mortification.   So  I  freely  gave  him  all  the  money  I  had. 
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'  for  a  few  day^/  as  he  said.  He  got  out  of  difficulty  by  the  means, 
and  felt  grateful.  Even  be  would  sometimes  study,  and  urge  me  to 
it.  He  assisted  me  in  my  Greek  lessons,  lent  me  books,  told  me  of 
good  novels,  and  gave  me  several.  I  was  in  bis  room  or  he  in  mine 
continually.  Whenever  Tom  bad  a  frolic  in  his  room,  I  was  there, 
of  course.  1  never  knew  bow  to  refuse.  I  had  no  idea  of  con- 
sequences. 

I  dare  say  my  simplicity  was  a  fund  of  amusement  to  my  fellow 
students.  I  asked  many  questions,  and  always  expressed  any  thoueht 
of  my  mind  in  perfect  openness,  and  must  have  betrayed  much  ig- 
norance upon  subjects  it  is  thought  a  credit  for  a  young  man  to  know. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  bad  ever,  up  to  this  time  of  mv  life,  told  a 
falsehood  in  any  important  matter ;  and  I  was  esteemed,  for  I  really 
was,  an  honorable  boy.  To  be  unsophisticated,  after  one  term  at 
college,  is  no  common  praise. 

One  afternoon,  as  we  were  smoking  in  my  room,  and  drinking 
porter,  which  effervesced  in  considerable  noise,  the  tutor  came  sua- 
denly  upon  us.  Seeing  what  we  were  about,  he  retired.  Presently 
I  was  summoned  tx>  his  room  by  his  freshman,  or  the  one  who  has  the 
privilege  of  living  under  him,  by  running  of  errands. 

After  endeavoring  to  magnify  my  offence  in  my  own  eyes,  as  one 
which  demanded  the  severest  punishment,  he  excited  my  fean,  by 
saying  he  should  report  me  to  the  government,  and  he  could  not  say 
what  would  be  the  consequence.  Considering  all  as  lost,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  his  cruel  and  ungentlemanly  manner  of  treating  me,  I 
retorted  upon  him,  and  without  ceremony  left  his  room. 

The  affair  having  taken  place  in  my  room,  I  was  considered  the 
chief  offender.  I  really  felt  much  ashamed  of  my  conduct ;  and  had 
I  been  dealt  with  mildly  by  the  tutor,  and  affectionately  advised  of 
the  nature  of  my  fault,  and  its  consequences,  a  confidence  might  have 
been  created  to  my  lasting  good.  Had  be  been  a  benevolent  man, 
and  acquainted  with  young  minds  —  as  surely  every  one  should  be 
who  deals  with  youth  —  I  should  have  been  saved  much  misery. 
But  no  :  I  had  offended  him  ;  his  malice  muse  be  satisfied.  Accord- 
ingly I  was  reported  to  the  government,  with  every  circumstance  of 
exaggeration,  and  received  a  *  public'  It  was  noised,  as  I  thought, 
all  over  college.  My  pride  was  lacerated  to  the  quick.  I  felt  dis- 
graced. I  trembled  when  I  thought  of  my  father.  I  begged  the 
president,  with  tears,  that  he  might  not  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
My  request  availed  with  him.  But  my  character  in  my  own  eyes 
was  blasted.  I  never  could  look  any  one  in  the  face  again.  All  was 
in-ecoverably  lost.  Such  was  my  simplicity.  Publics  were  very 
common  ;  and  the  elder  students  seemed  to  care  for  them,  only  be- 
cause they  lowered  the  rank  for  parts,  and  were  the  forerunners  of 
suspension. 

My  companions  endeavored  to  laugh  me  out  of  my  sensibility ;  and 
I  believe  they  really  felt  sorry  for  me,  although  it  was  esteemed  a 
good  joke.  But  it  was  my  first  humiliation  in  this  way.  I  spent  my 
time  alone,  and  wept  as  I  have  never  wept  since.  1  thought  of  my 
father,  my  own  mother,  and  stretched  out  my  sympathies  to  find 
some  object  I  could  dwell  upon  for  consolation.  My  thoughts,  in 
this  way,  ran  back  to  my  happy  years ;  and  then  I  would  ask  mj* 
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self  Iiow  I  could  live  under  Buch  a  disgrace.  It  is  the  nature  of  sen- 
sibility to  increase  its  own  sorrow  —  to  feed  it  from  all  the  springs  of 
tears  we  possess.  If  wretched,  it  calls  up  the  picture  or  seasons 
when  it  was  happy;  if  deserted,  it  dwells  on  fidelity  ;  and  if  dying, 
it  turns  its  eyes  upon  the  gay  living  world. 

Time  healed  my  wounds,  but  it  also  hardened  my  heart.     I  hated 

tutor  H .     We  recited  to  him  eveiy  day.     It  seemed  to  me  that 

he  took  delight  in  Mcrewivg  me  ;  and  if  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  the 
rigfaty  and  possessed  of  my  lesson,  when  ho  stopped  me,  I  invariably 
got  into  a  passion.  I  looked  upon  him  as  the  author  of  my  disgrace, 
and  he  seemed,  even  to  my  class-mates,  to  take  delight  in  exciting 
my  temper — hoping,  no  doubt,  that  I  should  be  hurried  into  some 
act  that  would  make  roe  liable  to  college  law.  I  avoided  his  depart- 
ment all  I  could,  and  thereby  lost  one  of  the  most  valuable  courses 
of  study  —  mathematics. 

Tutor  H  —  was  a  low-bred  man,  who  had  been  a  charity  scholar, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  traps  about  college.  Originally  a 
black-smith,  and  with  iron  nerves,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  get 
sick,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  harder  studies.  He  got  throueh 
college  with  some  credit  as  a  scholar ;  but  was  more  remarkable  tor 
Ms  unpopularity,  on  account  of  his  meanness  of  character.  After 
beine  graduated,  he  was  made  proctor,  or  spy,  on  account  of  his 
skill  w  ferreting  —  second  to  none,  not  even  Read  or  Hays,  to  one 
of  whom  he  is  said  to  be  distantly  related.  He  was  woat  to  say  to 
the  ladies,  to  whom  he  boasted  of  his  mighty  prowess,  '  that  he  loved 
to  bring  the  sons  of  gentlemen  down.'  In  his  day,  he  got  forty 
students  expelled ;  sixty-five  suspended ;  more  than  a  thousand 
'publics^  were  given  by  his  means;  and  he  gave  privates  himself 
every  day,  by  way  of  an  appetite.  He  was  an  enormous  eater  — 
camiverous  —  and  when  a  student,  fresh  from  the  forge,  he  gained 
himself  some  notoriety  by  biting  a  nail  in  two  parts  with  his  teeth. 
Such  was  my  enemy. 

The  government  of  the  college  was,  in  my  day,  composed  of  many 

sound  men.     Who  can  ever  forget  our  venerable  president  W , 

with  his  round  and  benevolent  face,  his  easy  manners,  his  Christian 
love  for  the  whole  world  ]  He  was  so  pure  and  upright  himself,  that 
he  noTer  suspected  wrong  in  others.  Enjinent  as  a  divine,  and  man 
of  polite  learning,  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  became  too  care- 
less of  his  reputation  as  an  orator.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  so 
&miliar  and  easy,  that  to  the  undisceming  he  seemed  to  lack  in  dig- 
nity of  thought  as  well  as  of  delivery.  With  more  pedantry  and 
more  ostentation,  he  would  have  enjoyed  at  large  a  higher  reputation, 
although  he  would  have  lost  by  it  that  beautiful  simplicity  which 
gained  him  so  much  love  in  private,  and  those  '  troops  of  friends' 
who,  with  tears,  witnessed  his  resignation. 

Our  professors  ranked  among  the  first  men  of  the  age.     There 

was  the  heavy  Dr.  H ,  the  polished  Dr.  F ,  and  the  nervous 

Dr.  T ;  and  although  selaom  seen,  once  the  divine,  then  the 

learned  and  elegant  scholar,  and  afterward  the  aspiring  Mr.  S  — »  , 
s  man  remarkable  for  many  things  — his  fine  writing,  his  public 
Speeches,  his  labored  efibrts  after  distinction ;  who  did  shine  as  a 
speedh-maker  when  Oreece  and  chivalry  were  the  subjects  of  dis- 
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course,  but  who  proves  in  himself  that  statesmen  must  be  somethiog 
else  than  fine  scholars.  He  has  sunk,  in  public  estimation,  in  spite 
of  his  wealth,  his  connexions,  his  reserve,  and  ostentation,  into  that 
place  from  which  he  can  never  emerge. 

Beside,  we  had  fine  scholars  who  pursued  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  and  thouglit  not  of  fame.  I  well  recollect  our  venerable  pro- 
fessor P .     He  wart  a  student  at  Greek.    He  seemed  to  care  for, 

to  think  of,  nothing  else.  Dressed  in  a  long,  old-fashioned  surtout, 
with  long  boots,  and  small  clothes,  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  how  often 
has  he  travelled  the  finely-gravelled  walk  to  University-Hall,  repeat- 
ing Greek  poetry,  and  enacting  over  in  his  mind  the  plays  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides  —  hugging  his  Majora  the  ?o/«lo>  of  bia  life. 
With  long  strides,  and  perhaps  in  musing  mood,  I  now  see  him, 
as  he  gains  the  steps  to  the  hall.  Behind,  half  laughing  at  his  atti- 
tudes, half  trembling  for  fear  of  being  taken  up,  if  the  lesson  is  hard, 
follow  the  college  boys.  Taking  three  stairs  at  a  jump,  the  learned 
professor  is  already  seated,  and  has  commenced  the  operation  of 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  bowing  to  his  book,  as  the  God  of  his  idolatry. 
The  students  pour  in,  but  he  does  not  deign  a  look  at  them  ;  he  is 
already  deeply  engaged  upon  some  passage,  or  conning  a  new  read- 
ing. By  and  by  he  looks  up  with  a  stare,  and  collects  his  thoughts 
to  the  business  in  hand,  and  docs  it  most  thoroughly. 

In  after  life,  as  his  pu})ils  remember  his  seclusion,  his  purity  of 
life,  his  almost  entirely  intellectual  existence  —  for  he  has  lived 
alone,  cat  alone,  and  studied  alone  all  his  days  — they  regret,  as  1  do, 
the  ridicule  we  attached  to  his  character,  and  to  his  high  pursuits. 
He  is  one  among  many,  who  are  unknown  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. His  toils  and  vigils  are  for  the  cause  of  learning ;  and  for  every 
drop  of  blood  dried  up  in  his  veins,  a  brilliant  gem  is  added  to  the 
jewels  of  the  mind.     As  travel,  business,  or  pleasure  shall  carry  back 

the  sons  of  H to  her  classic  shades,  and  they  wander  amid  the 

monuments  of  Mount  Auburn,  over  no  grave  will  so  many  hot  tears 
be  shod,  or  kind  benedictions  offered,  as  over  that  which  shall  en- 
close the  remains  t)f  that  much-loved  professor.  Our  theological 
professor  was  never  made  to  shine  in  public.  His  labors  were  the 
labors  of  thought,  upon  subjects  too  deep  and  too  important  to  afford 
him  time  to  cater  for  popular  incense  in  flowery  style  and  pulpit 
eloquence.  The  moralist,  the  essayist,  the  discourser  upon  well-es- 
tablished truths,  can  only  hope  for  populai'ity  by  handling  hia  topics 
with  new  ornaments  and  vivid  coloring.  He  must  be  eloquent,  and 
gi'aceful,  and  thrilling,  to  rouse  the  attention  and  to  en  chain  it;  but 
the  polemical  writer  cannot  be  too  simple. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  W were  esteemed  dry,  by  general  hear- 
ers ;  but  he  was  the  chief  comer  stone  of  a  new  system  :  he  had  the 
weight  of  great  responsibilities  pressing  upon  him.  He  could  not 
spend  time  in  making  himself  agreeable ;  his  object  was  to  lay 
strong  and  deep  the  true  principles  of  true  Christianity,  and  to  leave 
the  gilding,  and  can-ing,  and  adorning  to  others.  He  was  formed 
for  the  closet,  and  not  for  the  pulpit.  The  opinions  of  many  de- 
pended upon  the  movements  of  his  pen.  This  professor  will  receive 
his  meed  from  posterity  and  from  his  God.  He  was  a  mild,  domea* 
tic  man,  who  seemed  to  depend  little  upon  the  world  or  the  world's 
praise  fbr  his  happiness. 
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Mj  impression  is,  that  our  goyemment  was  composed  of  men  who 
were  better  suited  to  make  books  than  to  be  governors  over  young 
men,  except  in  a  few  instances.  We  had  one  professor  who  was  up 
to  any  thing.  He  was  a  complete  speculator.  He  knew  all  vices 
and  tricks,  probably  from  experience.  He  was  an  iron-fisted  fellow, 
with  a  moat  nnscholar-like  look  and  air,  although  it  is  said  he  is  a 
good  measurer  of  land,  and  can  make  himself  quite  agreeable  to  his 
superiors.  To  the  students,  his  subjects,  he  was  a  tyrant.  He  vented 
bis  apleen  by  confusing  his  class  at  recitation  by  a  vaiiety  of  little 
plans,  which  no  generous  mind  could  ever  conceive. 

I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  respectable  officers  of  this  college. 
They  were  generally  good  men,  as  the  world  will  testify ;  but  some 
of  them  had  the  failings  of  mortality  —  a  fact  rarely  acknowledged 
of  the  clergy  and  the  olficers  of  a  college.     But  how  unfit  are  book- 
worms to  form  practical  rules  of  government !     We  needed  a  man 
of  the  world  at  the  head  of  our  college ;  and  they  have  got  one  now, 
I  think  ;  a  ripe  scholar,  to  boot.     The  fact  is,  that  men  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  except  from  books,  had  to  deal  with  young  men,  who 
WOTS  a  great  deal  in  the  world,  by  some  means  or  other.     It  was 
quite  ao  object  with  the  government,  sometimes,  to  obtain  a  case 
admitting  of  severe  punishment,  for  the  sake  of  awing  down  the 
petty  faults  not  large  enough  to  get  hold  of.     Some  suffered  severely 
for  the  sake  of  the  general  good  ;  with  a  show  of  justice,  too,  which 
lefl  the  poor  victim  no  hope  of  escape  on  any  side.     It  was  a  kind 
of  decimation,  which  belongs  only  to  cases  of  great  civil  necessity. 
I  beean  to  read  a  little  at  this  time.     I  recollect  well  that  I  com- 
menced my  regular  reading  with  Colley  Gibber's  Lives,  which  I  read 
faithfully,  as  a  task  imposed  upon  myself,  by  some  one's  advice,  from 
beginning  to  end.     My  own  taste,  however,  soon  led  me  into  a  kind 
of  reading  more  cx>ngcnial  to  my  natural  disposition.      I  had  at  this 
time  given  up  all  hopes  of  rank  in  the  class,  and  my  only  desire  was 
to  live  easily,  get  a  degree,  and  avoid  suspension.     This  year  I  read 
Irving,  Scott,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  and 
Man  of  the  World.     The  Man  of  Feeling  was  my  favorite  of  all 
books — that,  and  the  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life;  for  I 
was  sufficiently  well  educated  to  drink  in  the  idea  of  things  all  beauty 
from  beginning  to  end. 

These  books,  although  they  gave  a  sickly  tinge  to  my  character, 
were  of  great  service  to  me  on  one  account :  they  gave  me  a  taste 
ftr  reading.  I  have  often  remained  in  my  room  for  weeks,  under 
the  plea  of  sickness,  for  the  sake  of  getting  time  to  read.  1  devoured 
every  thing  —  history,  biography,  romance  and  poetiy.     Essays  had 

Kit  charms  for  me,  and  I  read  the  forty  volumes  of  the  British 
ayists  in  course :  so  that  although  I  had  the  reputation  of  an 
idler,  and  one  fond  of  frolics,  still  my  college  life  was  not  spent  so 
totally  without  employment.  I  waded  through  Hume  and  Gibbon, 
bat  I  apprehend  with  little  benefit.  I  was  induced  to  undertake 
Aese  works,  because  I  had  been  complimented  as  a  great  reader, 
and  I  began  to  aim  at  the  name.  This  I  might  have  attained  without 
the  labor ;  but  I  merely  wished  to  believe  myself  something ;  so  I 
lead  the  woiics  faithfully  from  beginning  to  end. 
Occasionally  I  was  drawn  into  scrapes,  because  I  did  not  know 
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how  to  refuse,  and  I  loved  excitement ;  but  at  this  period,  I  had  no 
fixed  habits  of  dissipation.  The  reaction  of  high  excitement  was 
terrible  to  me.  I  could  not  bear  the  slightest  elevation  of  feeling, 
even  laughter,  without  a  painful  depression  afterward.  After  one 
party,  I  was  ready  for  another,  for  I  could  not  read  nor  be  alone ;  so 
that  for  three  weeks  of  seclusion,  I  generally  spent  one  of  idleness 
and  folly.  I  attended  the  theatre  upon  these  occasions,  played  bil- 
liards, and  rode  about  the  country,  in  defiance  of  all  college  rules. 

I  was  now  in  my  second  year,  and  my  father  began  to  suspect  that 
his  eldest  son  was  not  quite  perfect.  Bills  of  large  amount  were 
sent  to  him,  and  1  stood  exposed  to  his  eyes  in  my  true  character. 
So,  to  avoid  temptation,  he  hired  a  room  for  me  out  of  college,  at 
a  great  expense,  and  I  lived  alone.  Here  I  spent  some  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  life.  My  room  overlooked  the  river,  and  beyond 
It  commanded  a  delightful  view  of  the  country,  cultivated  aa  a  gar- 
den. The  college-grounds,  finely  intersected  with  gravel  walks,  and 
shaded  by  venerable  trees,  were  a  pleasant  resort  in  the  evening. 
Surely  there  is  every  thing  about  this  college  to  inspire  a  love  of 
learning  ;  a  library  filled  with  the  choicest  books  ;  society  partaking 
of  the  literary  taste  of  the  institution ;  removal  from  every  thing 
that  is  gross  and  worldly.  The  student  may  live  in  a  world  of  let- 
ters, and  find  constant  matter  for  pleasant  occupation. 

Freed  entirely  from  all  cares  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  with  good 
health  and  friends  who  were  looking  at  my  course  with  the  strongest 
interest,  why  was  I  a  fool  ]  I  did  not  see  then  as  I  do  now.  My 
situation  was  too  easy.  I  did  not  estimate  my  advantages.  I  was 
like  the  natives  of  golden  regions,  spuming  the  precious  ore,  be- 
cause it  is  so  common.  My  Majora  was  interlined ;  I  could  tic  my 
Latin,  and  get  off;  mathematics  I  neglected,  and  I  loved  to  write 
my  themes.  My  time  was  spent  in  reading.  Day  and  night  books 
were  in  my  hands.  I  lived  in  a  world  of  romance.  Scott's  Pirate 
was  my  favorite  book  —  the  character  of  Minna  Troil  the  perfection 
of  my  ideas  of  woman.  I  read  of  her,  and  thought  of  my  Catholic 
cousin.  1  indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  fancies.  I  worshipped 
her  —  looked  toward  the  place  where  she  lived  —  placed  myself  by 
her  side  in  imagination  —  kissed  her  dewy  cheek  —  knelt  at  her  feet, 
and  poured  out  the  rapturous  emotions  of  my  soul.  I  was  a  ficdtioos 
lover,  and  suffered  and  joyed,  as  if  actually  going  through  the  scenes 
I  imagined. 

All  this  was  entirely  owing  to  my  reading.  My  mind,  having  no 
proper  objects  of  interest,  spent  itself  in  these  vagaries.  Force  will 
find  a  vent;  and  the  force  of  my  mind  ran  to  swell  this  channel 
The  exclusively  imaginative  works,  in  which,  of  late,  I  had  been 
engaged,  had  brought  out  the  qualities  of  the  imagination,  at  the 
expense  of  more  steady  thoughts. 

At  this  period  of  my  life,  my  character  underwent  important 
changes.  Tastes  were  fixed  which  have  never  been  eradicated.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  books  I  read  were  of  good  moral  tendency* 
or  rather  of  not  a  bad  moral  tendency.  If  Bulwer  had  writt«sn  at 
that  day,  I  feel  that  the  consequences  would  have  been  injurious  to 
me  beyond  calculation.  Not  that  Mr.  Bulwer's  works  are  bad  in 
themselves,  but  they  lay  bare  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart ; 
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Ihey  canaa  us  to  mistrust  human  nature,  and  create  a  contempt  for 
nan,  which  he  undoubtedly  deserves ;  but  such  thouehts,  taking  root 
IB  a  young  mind,  interfere  with  the  thousand  incentiTes  to  exertion, 
which  the  respect  we  bear  the  world  and  the  world's  honors,  furnishes. 
The  Bveat  objections  I  should  make  to  Bulwer's  writings,  are,  that 
ther  have  exposed  the  shallowness  of  the  world,  and  substituted 
nouing  for  the  delusions  he  has  depriTed  us  of.  We  rise  from  the 
narnaal  of  his  works  with  much  the  same  feelings  a  Catholic  may 
be  sopposed  to  indulge,  who  finds  himself  shaken  in  his  faith.  He 
ia  witaoot  a  religion,  and  he  is  desolate. 

Bat  hare  we  an^  right  to  blame  this  gifted  siiler  of  mankind  1 
No.  We  moat  right  ourselves  as  we  can.  The  present  age  in 
England  may  suffer  from  his  common  sense  doctrme,  which  has 
diTcsted  the  peerage  of  its  infallibility,  but  posterity  will  venerate  his 
same.  With  a  bold  hand  he  has  seized  the  very  senate  by  the 
beard,  and  shaken  the  aristocratic  powder  from  their  pates.  They 
look  Hke  other  men ;  and  the  people  of  England  have  awakened  to 
a  atase  of  their  rights. 

Wmm  Miss  Edgeworth's  '  Ennui'  I  reaped  great  good.  The '  Man 
of  Feeling'  rather  improved  the  kindliness  of  my  heart.  Scott  gave 
me  ideas  of  regality,  and  threw  light  upon  my  historical  reading. 
I  had  my  head  full  of  scraps  of  poetry  once  —  although  I  relished 
it,  generally,  far  less  than  prose — which  I  used  to  bring  out  upon 
every  occasion  I  could  make,  because  it  was  thought  literary  to  do 
so  ;  but  I  have  got  over  such  puppyism.  I  sported  Latin,  for  the 
same  reason.  How  silly  I  must  have  appeared,  to  men  who  knew 
the  human  heart ! 

If  you  are  a  young  man,  weary  reader,  beware  how  you  quote 
poetry,  and  more  careful  how  you  write  it  —  at  least  to  publish. 
The  eyes  of  old  heads  are  upon  you,  which  fathom  your  shallow 
vanity,  pity  your  boyish  enthusiasm,  and  your  false  views.  Keep 
TOur  tongue  close,  in  select  societies,  where  you  discover  quiet-look- 
mg  men,  who  seem  vnrapped  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  not  to  be 
aware  of  your  existence.  Their  eyes  are  upon  you.  They  were 
once  like  you.  The  mist  has  been  cleared  from  their  siffht.  They 
see  in,  around,  and  upon  you.  You  are  an  object  of  curious  specu- 
lation to  them.     Beware ! 

I  have  said  I  had  no  sreat  love  for  poetry.  Inhere  was  one  poem, 
however,  which  I  did  read  with  unalloyed  pleasure  —  Moore's 
'Loves  of  the  Angels.'  I  read  it,  because  I  lovea  the  book.  I  could 
repeat  almost  the  whole  of  it,  for  it  came  unbidden  to  my  mind. 
One  passage  I  shall  never  forget : 

*  It  was  in  dreams  that  first  I  stole 

In  gentle  mastery  o'er  her  mind. 
In  that  rich  twilight  of  the  souL 

When  reason's  Deam,  half  hid  behind 
The  clouds  of  sonae,  obacorely  gilda 
Each  diadowy  ahajw  that  ftncy  builda.' 

I  thouffht,  and  still  think,  this  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  poetry, 

finr  versincation,  truth,  music,  and  langruage.     To  say  nothing  of  the 

pretty  alliteration, '  shadowy  shape,'  it  is  perfect  in  measure  and 

cadence.     What  can  equal  the  bright  fantasy  of  a  dream,  unless  it 
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be  a  '  rich  twilight]'  Has  not  the  soul  its  morning,  when  it  rouses 
itself  up,  its  noon  of  quiet  and  repose  1  —  and  then  the  eventide  coroes 
on,  the  cares  of  day  arc  banished,  and  it  yields  itself  to  the  luxuries 
of  domestic  bliss,  the  pleasures  of  song  and  intellect ;  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  these  delights  makes  the  '  rich  twilight'  of  the  poet.  He 
has  drawn  from  out  of  '  visible  nature'  that  which  alone  can  express 
a  high  state  of  moral  and  mental  rest. 

Those  angels  loved  after  my  own  heart.  I  could  sympathize  with 
the  depth  of  their  devotion.  And  then  the  constancy  of  Zaraph  and 
Nama  1  Such  a  conclusion  !  How  exalted  !  Her  eyes  were  like 
my  cousin's.  I  was  a  second  Zaraph.  I  was  reclining  upon  a  grassy 
hill  —  the  gorgeous  sun  was  setting — wo  (I  did  not  know  exactly 
who)  were  conversing  upon  high  events.  She  came  to  call  me. 
Her  impatient  love  could  not  delay.  I  was  the  happiest  of  men. 
Alas  !  what  scenes  of  idle  dreaming  did  my  room,  that  year,  wit- 
ness !  Toward  the  close  of  it,  one  day,  as  I  was  indulging  in  one  of 
these  golden  dreams  of  unreal  bliss,  playing  king  or  lover,  savage  or 
saint,  martyr  or  hero,  to  myself,  with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and  a 
cigar  in  my  mouth,  the  president's  fresh  came  in,  and  handed  me  a 
suspension-billy  and  left  mo,  with  a  mock  bow.  I  opened  it.  It  was 
a  suspoDsion  for  —  idleness  / 


WHY     ARE     WE      H  E  BE  1 

I. 

Why  are  we  here  7    The  infant  wail, 
While  nestling  in  its  mother'a  breast, 

f^th  feeble  tone  begins  the  tale, 
Then  passes  to  a  better  rest : 

A  fleeting;  smile  —  a  falling  tear  — 

Why  are  we  here  7  —  why  are  we  here  1 

II. 

Whv  are  we  here  7    The  bud  of  hope, 
Tnat  springs  in  childhood's  happy  hour, 

Lies  crusned  ere  yet  its  blossoms  ope, 
Beneath  dull  care's  all-with'ring  power  : 

Fit  emblem  of  man's  weak  career — 

Why  are  we  here  7  —  why  are  we  here  7 

III. 

Why  are  we  here  7    As  brief  as  frail 

Is  man's  maturity  and  prime ; 
Lone  wand'rerdown  life's  stormy  vale  — 

Swift  voyaeer  of  fleeting  time  ! 
A  breath  —  a  thought  —  and  death  is  near  - 
Why  are  we  here  1  —  why  are  we  here  7 

IV. 

Why  are  we  here  7    That  silvery  hair, 
Those  palsied  limbs,  bespeak  decay ; 

Those  feeole  eyeballs'  sightless  glare, 
Too  surely  tell  life's  closing  day. 

The  trial  o'er  —  man  on  his  bier  — 

Why  are  we  here  7  —  why  are  we  hew  7 
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V. 

Why  an  we  here  7    Behold  yon  star, 
In  aplendor  beemiof  o'er  the  sea ! 

■fen  thoa  the  souls  of  virtue  are, 
When  pmged  limn  earth,  from  sorrow  flpta : 

In  heaven  no  sorrow  can  appear ; 

For  this  we  're  here —  for  this  we  *re  here  I 

VI. 

Whv  are  we  here  1    Who  could  but  choose, 
Hioiuh  thrice  earth's  cares  beset  the  road, 

To  toH  lab's  chequer'd  journey  through, 
Aiid  dwell  eternalljr  with  Gtod  1 

To  fit  OS  lor  that  furious  sphere — 

For  tiiia  we  're  here  —  for  this  we  're  here ! 


▲.  M.   K. 
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BV  rmm  unworn,  or  *ova  vuxaob,'  'thb    old  chobcb/  *mabuib   FasBsoofW,*   arc. 


It  has  of  late  become  quite  fashionable  to  immortalize  tKe  worid's 
people  in  the  form  of  biography.  But  as  no  one  has  had  toflicient 
Mgacity  to  discover  my  virtues,  or  candor  to  declare  them,  I  am  de- 
tennined  to  immortalize  myself.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  down 
*  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung  ;'  and  although  my  enemies  may 
consider  me  egotistical,  yet  I  must  say,  with  the  poet,  that  whatever 
may  be  my  deserved  fame, 

*  Like  Garde's,  let  me  htar  it.' 

Many  years  aeo,  when  the  continent  was  new,  I  recollect  that  I 
was  a  small  sapling,  in  a  vast  unpruned  wilderness,  and  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  giant  trees  that  waved  above  me.  Ine  red 
man  wandered  wild  and  free  through  the  solitude,  and  at  eve  couched 
himself  upon  the  earth,  beneath  my  tender  branches.  Around  me 
was  scattered  all  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature.  Cataracts  thun- 
dered, and  in  the  twilight  of  the  mominff  their  rolling  mists  floated 
op  and  caught  the  red  beams  of  the  ascending  sun.  The  little  stream 
wimpled  down  the  mossy  declivity,  and  flowers  of  many  a  hue 
sathered  about  its  margin.  In  the  winter,  dense  bodies  of  snow 
oescended  upon  our  leafy  evergreen  roof,  and  threw  a  deep  shadow 
below,  imparting  imaginings  of  a  Lapland  night.  At  times,  in 
the  solemn  hush  of  midnight,  some  regal  pine  would  crash  away,  and 
roar  in  its  fall,  like  the  thunder  of  heaven.     The  wolf,  the  bear,  the 

E anther,  and  the  deer  passed  rapidly  by,  gaunt  and  starving,  and  the 
ndian,  their  lord,  followed  on,  with  death  in  his  eye.  No  white  man 
had  then  ever  trod  the  eaith  whereon  I  stood ;  the  red  man  reigned 
supreme  over  the  territory  around. 

^ut  as  I  grew  up  to  the  stature  of  a  tree,  I  saw  with  pain  t|^ 
tribes,  one  by  one,  melting  away.  Like  the  snow  upon  the  sunny 
slopes,  they  wasted,  and  their  arms  became  weak,  as  the  beams  of 
civilization  warmed  around  them.  They  grew  impatient  and  restless, 
and,  in  a  moody  and  broken  spirit,  burst  the  stnngs  of  their  bows, 
and  flung  them  to  the  winds.     They  saw  their  sovereignty  depart  — 
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their  throne  and  sceptre  usurped  —  their  kingdom  no  more  —  their 
father's  graves  bore  the  imprint  of  other  footsteps  —  and  they  looked 
upon  the  wreck  like  Caius  Marius  on  poor  fallen  Carthage  ! 

The  game,  too,  by  instinct,  commenced  their  emigration.  No 
longer  screened  by  the  green  shadows  of  the  forest,  they  sought 
another  home  by  the  wild  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  echo  of  the 
woodman's  axe  was  no  music  to  them,  and  each  blow  started  them 
from  their  forest  reveries.  They,  too,  followed  the  Indians,  and 
destruction  then  commenced  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

At  last,  in  the  course  of  events,  my  turn  came.  I  was  then  a 
goodly  tree,  and  held  my  head  as  high  as  almost  any  brother  by  my 
side.  I  recollect  a  little  thick,  chubby  personage  came  waddling 
along,  with  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  muttering  against  his  ill  for- 
tune, and  leaning  against  my  trunk,  swore  that  wood-chopping  was 
nothing  but  slavery,  and  no  man,  with  the  least  spark  oz  freedom, 
would  ever  be  caught  at  it.  He  said  his  master  had  no  more  heart 
than  a  rock ;  that  he  saw  about  as  much  of  society  as  an  owl,  owing 
to  his  sequestered  employment;  and  he  had  a  good  mind,  he  said, 
to  quit  the  business,  and  join  the  army,  as  General  Washington  was 
much  in  want  of  volunteers.  After  discharging  the  bile  from  his 
stomach,  he  seemed  to  feel  better ;  and  commenced  in  good  earnest 
to  hack  away.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  soon  expired,  though 
not  exactly  without  a  groan.  My  limbs  were  handsomely  trimmed 
up,  and  some  part  burnt,  while  other  portions  were  transported  to  a 
certain  establishment,  and  there  converted  into  broom-sticks,  and 
finally  into  a  broom  itself  « 

The  process  of  manufacturing  cannot  much  interest  my  readers. 
The  proceeding  is  a  common  one,  without  much  novelty  or  poetry 
to  recommend  it.     I  might  say,  in  a  fanciful  way,  that  here  I  was 
baptized,  as  I  received  my  name,  or  rather  changed  it.     I  had  for  a 
long  time  been  an  ornament  to  the  forest ;  now  I  was  to  become  the 
thing  of  a  kitchen  — to  be  handled  by  servants,  house- wives,  etc. 
But  in  the  first  place,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  placed,  or  rather 
hung,  in  front  of  the  village  store.     A  hole  had  been  bored  thronsfa 
my  head,  a  leather  string  run  through,  and  I  was  thus  exposed  far 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.     I  recollect  being  witness  to  many  confi- 
dential interviews  which  passed  between  the  merchant  and  his  cleric 
The  former,  in  a  supposed  confidential  way,  began  one  night  to  boast 
of  the  profits  arising  from  having  his   yard-stick  some   sixteenth 
of  an  inch  too  short.     The  world,  he  said,  obtained  a  living  by 
knavery  —  why  should  not  he  help  to  play  the  game  1     The  lawyer 
fleeced  his  clients  —  the  doctor  his   patients;  large  salaries  com- 
manded the  genius  of  the  pulpit ;  in  fact,  there  was  trickery  in  all 
business,  and  all  professions,  and  why  should  not  he  live  by  the  same 
means  1     He  then  asked  the  clerk  if  the  sugar  had  been  sanded,  the 
rum  watered,  and  the  goods  marked  up.     He  proposed,  among  other 
things,  to  get  up  a  dissolution,  and  sell  all  the  goods  off  '  at  cost/ 
as  they  had  now  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  old  stock  on  hand,  and 
that  would  be  the  only  method  of  effecting  an  entire  sale  of  erery 
thing. 
I  must  confess  I  was  astonished  at  such  a  colloquy ;  bat  being 
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dnmby  I  oould  nol  of  coarse  express  my  feelings.  CHi,  how  I  wished 
that  some  one  would  drop  in  and  purchase  me  !  But  each  one  urged 
some  objectien,  and  it  was  long  before  1  found  a  master. 

At  last  a  poor  ragrged-lookmg  outcast  staggered  up  to  me,  and 
grasping  my  head,  steadied  himself  into  the  store,  where  a  bargain 
was  soon  under  way.  He  was,  indeed,  a  pitiable  object.  His  ^oe 
guped  open  at  the  toe,  and  the  dirty  woollen  yam  fluttered  from  the 
onfice.  His  pantaloons  and  coat  altogether  outrivalled  Joseph's  in 
c^dOTp  and  the  rainbow  into  the  bargain.  Oh,  he  had  a  beautiful  faoe ! 
It  was  all  dotted  with  little  red  spots,  which  shone  and  bloomed,  in 
palpable  relief.  There  was  a  rheumy  substance  flowing  continually 
from  bis  eyes,  and  the  lashes  which  were — or  rather  liad  been  — 
bathing  therein,  were  now  completely  scalded  away.  His  breath 
waa  quite  unlike  the  spicy  gales  of  the  east ;  and  some  one  declared 
in  my  hearing  that  it  was  inflammable.  I  soon  saw  that  the  man  waa 
no  friend  of  the  merchant's.  It  might  be  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  reposed  in  his  paper.  Cash  was  insisted  upon,  but 
the  buyer  as  strongly  insisted  upon  cieditk  At  last,  however,  the 
merchant  got  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  I  was  purchased. 

My  new  master  and  I  started  for  home,  but,  alas !  we  did  not 
reach  it.  He  became  extremely  weary,  from  Tarious  causes,  and 
dropping  behind  a  hedge,  he  fell  asleep,  and  so  remained  until  mom- 
inff.  l^ile  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  a  sly  urchin  came  by, 
axbd  after  mischievously  tying  him  to  the  fence,  grasped  me  with 
great  eagerness,  and  ran  away.  He  carried  me  along  on  his  shoulder, 
*  whistling  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought,'  until  he  came  to  a  rapid 
river  that  ran  by  the  road  side,  where  he  flung  me  in,  and  away  I 
launched,  like  a  dart,  far  down  the  rapid  tide. 

I  recollect  as  I  came  to  a  still,  deep  spot  in  the  river,  I  beheld  a 
fisherman  sitting  very  quietly  under  the  shadow  of  a  bank,  in  patient 
hope  of  a  nibble.  He  looked  like  a  statue  — •  so  calm  —  so  placid  — 
so  composed.  Nothing  sublunary  appeared  to  trouble  him.  The 
Uttle  bubbles  and  foam  played  round  nis  line  —  the  small  whirlpools 
gathered  here  and  there,  taking  the  saw-dust  in  their  circles  —  and 
every  now  and  then  some  '  trout  in  speckled  pride'  threw  himself 
above  the  tranquil  surface  of  the  waters.  I  saw  the  fisherman,  and 
he  saw  me.  With  what  anxiety  he  watched  me !  As  I  neared  the 
shore,  he  rose  upon  his  feet,  and  reaching  a£ur  with  his  pole,  endea- 
vored to  draw  me  to  the  shore ;  but  he  lost  his  balance,  and  toppling 
over,  away  he  went.  We  floated  in  company  down  to  the  shallows, 
where  he  struggled  upon  his  feet,  and  paused  to  take  breath.  Hav- 
ing no  time  to  waste,  I  could  not  tarry  with  him ;  so  bidding  him 
*  good  morning,'  I  pursued  my  solitary  way. 

Onward  and  onward  I  moved,  until  I  reached  a  little  mill-dam,  and 
floating  idly  into  the  floom  of  a  cloth-dressing  establishment,  became 
entan^ed  under  the  wheel,  on  the  '  apron,'  and  soon  brought  the 
whole  concern  to  a  pause.  The  head-water  on  the  wheel  was  ex- 
tremely light ;  and  being  of  good  substantial  oak,  my  beauty  was 
but  sHghtly  marred.  Soon,  however,  the  foreman  came  down,  his 
month  overflowing  with  oaths,  and  denounced  all  the  floating  trash 
dnt  ever  swam  on  water;  and  when,  at  last,  he  reached  me,  I  was 
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jerked  out  with  great  spite,  and,  with  an  imprecation,  thrown  into  the 
race-way. 

At  last,  I  wheeled  into  a  quiet  little  pool,  almost  buried  by  the 
creeping  herbage  that  gathered  above  it.     I  had  not  remained  long 
in  this  situation,  before  I  heard  a  rustling  among  the  vines,  and  pre- 
sently a  sweet  form  burst  through,  and  stood  watching  me  in  silence. 
The  waters  never  before  mirrored  a  lovelier  face.     She  was  ex- 
tremely plain  and  simple  in  her  costume,  but  every  thing  about  her 
exhibited  great  care  and  cleanliness.     She  reached  out  her  hand,  and 
grasp^  me  ;  and  after  eyeing  me  quite  curiously,  hurried  away  with 
me  toward  the  house.     I  was  taken  into  a  little  cottage,  where  every 
thing  indicated  what  the  world  terms  poverty.     Ah !  how  little  the 
world  knows  of  what  constitutes  real  happiness !     There  were  no 
shining  mirrors  —  no  draped  damask  swaying  to  every  breeze  —  no 
Brussels  carpeting  to  tread  upon  —  but  nature  was  there  :  hill,  valley, 
rock,  and  pure  breezes,  were  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  this  spot. 
The  whole  family  consisted  only  of  a  mother,  and  three  children 
who  gathered  around,  and  many  were  the  surmises  passed  upon  me. 
I  might  have  floated  off  with  the  last  freshet ;  perhaps  some  unruly 
urchin  had  plunged  me  into  the  stream,  or  some  other  strange  acci- 
dent might  nave  befallen  me.     And  then  they  reasoned,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  take  possession  of  me.     They  finally  concluded,  however, 
to  adopt  me,  and  I  soon  became  an  inmate  of  the  family.     I  could 
scarcely  have  fallen  into  hands  where  I  should  have  been  obliged  to 
be  more  industrious.     Neatness   and  order  were  the  predominant 
qualities  of  the  household.     To  appearance,  every  one  was  happy  ; 
and  the  hours  as  they  passed,  were  welcomed  by  cheerful  and  con- 
tented hearts.     The  ^rnily  rose  in  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  and 
the  sluggard  never  entered  their  doors.     Unfortunately  my  residence 
here  was  doomed  to  be  a  brief  one.     One  summer  day,  a  poor  tat- 
tered-looking being  came  in,  and  solicited  alms.     As  benevolence 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  the  inmates,  he  was  soon 
supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  all  appearance  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  their  charity.     As  he  passed  out,  however,  he 
seized,  partially  concealed,  and  bore    me  away  in   triumph.     He 
seemed  greatly  to  pride  himself  on  his  success,  and  then  immediately 
began  planning  to  himself  schemes  to  obtain  more  plunder.  With  this 
villain  I  kept  company  many  days ;  and  the  art  and  deception  which 
he  used  to  excite  the  pity  and  liberality  of  his  dupes,  would  scarcely 
be  credited.     At  last,  my  peregrinations  were  brought  to  a  close,  and 
my  master  sat  me  up  in  a  comer,  in  his  own  house.     This  house  was 
situated  in  a  valley  between  two  towering  hills  —  a  fit  spot  for  one 
who    pursued   its  occupant's  line  of  business.     The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  plunder,  and  the  children,  who  had  been  bred  to  the 
employment  of  their  father,  were  as  wicked  in  appearance  as  reality. 
I  was  often  amused  in  watching  them,  while  engaged  in  their  deco* 
rations,  previous  to  a  sally  forth  in  pursuit  of  sympathy.     How  they 
studied   the  passions  —  the  melancholy  whine — the  instantaneous 
shedding  of  tears  !    What  charity  would  not  bestow,  vice  obtained  by 
theft.     This  little  company  dispersed  themselves  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country,  and  weeks  frequently  passed  ere  their  return.     I  offcen 
wished  that  the  power  of  speech  had  been  bestowed  upon  me.  Then,  I 
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thongfat,  I  would  make  ui  espoaition  of  my  master's  wicked  bouse. 
But,  «Ifu  1  I  lost  my  hexd  here,  and  this  is  tbe  simple  tale  of  tny 
decapitadon. 

Hy  master  remarked  to  my  mistress  tbat  the  day  was  a  clondj  one, 
■nd  the  skies  indicated  rain.  She  begged  leave  to  differ — ^'it.WBS 
too  cfml  to_  run.  He  declared  he  had  known  it  rain  when  it  wu 
mach  cooler.  She  averred  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing.  He 
■aid  sbe  wu  always  in  the  oppoeition.  She  maintained  he  was  '  do 
bettor  tban  be  should  be.'  litis  he  conceived  to  be  no  lees  than 
■lander  outright,  and  spitefully  spit  in  her  &ce.  She,  in  return, 
caagbt  me  np,  and  anon,  thick  and  fast  fell  tbe  blows  upon  her 
'  t'  otbMr'hali/  At  last  my  head  flew  off  in  tbe  conflict,  and  being 
thus  ruined,  I  was  thrown  ftr  down  the  declivity,  and  consigned,  as 
■npposed,  to  oblivion. 

It  so  happened,  that  a  fine  boy,  who  was  rambling  among  the  bills, 
■aw  me  in  my  prostrate  condition,  and  like  the  good  Samaritan,  took 
compaasion  upon  my  exposed  situation.  Catching  me  up,  he  bore 
me  along  in  the  capacity  of  a  walking-staff.  He  was  just  at  that 
romantic  ^;e  when  hope  colored  the  future  with  her  most  gorgeous 
buea.  Rustic  and  simple,  tbe  world  was  a  royatery  to  bim,  and  he 
Kred  in  imagination  a  hundred  lives.  How  insensible  he  appeared 
to  the  &ct  that  be  was  linking  his  heart  to  thoee  hills  and  streams, 
by  a  eord  too  firm  for  the  world  ever  to  sunder  —  tbat  images  were 
eng^ving  thamselves  upon  his  soul  which  would  live  forever  t  He 
was  dreaming  of  ambition  :  wealth,  learning,  power,  dominion,  were 
hiagodfl.  Poor  child  I  Although  I  am  ebroomstick,  yet  let  me  moral- 
ize. And  I  would  ask,  could  this  biography  reach  hitn,  if  be  ever  turn- 
ed, in  the  busy  pathway  of  life,  to  those  pure  hills  that  nhadowed  the 
cottage  of  bis  nativity  1  I  would  ask  him,  if  tbe  recollection  of  those 
spots  are  not  living  fountains  to  hia  thirsty  soul  1  Oh  1  he  has  m>t 
forgotten  their  woody  aisles  —  the  summer  wind  that  twinkled  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  —  the  rainbow  glories  tbat  hung  there  in  beauty, 
when  silent  autumn  came  on  with  solemn  pace.  The  tiny  brook 
that  fell  leaping  from  on  high,  turned  his  wheel,  while  he  gazed 
mutely  by,  in  young  astonishment.  He  hears  again,  in  fancy,  tbe 
dera  bay  of  his  dog  reverberating  afar  among  the  rocks ;  the  chatter 
of  tne  squirrel,  that  provoked  him  from  bis  secure  eyrie  on  high, 
breaks  once  more  upon  his  busy  ear.  Sweet,  indeed,  are  such  te- 
minisceaces  I  They  are  the  only  pure  balm  for  tbe  troubled  spirit. 
Bat  to  return. 

The  little  urchin  who  took  charge  of  me,  after  rambling  for  many 
hours,  conveyed  me  home,  where  1  was  quietly  placed  in  the  corner 
of  tbe  room.  The  first  objects  which  I  observed onmy  arrival,  were 
twoyonng  ladies,  of  very  pleasing  appearance.  I  soon  leaned  tbat 
they  were  orphans,  and  resorted  to  needle-work  for  a  livelihood.  The 
village  itself  was  quite  a  conspicuous  little  spot,  and  distinguished 
for  the  pride  and  gentility  of  its  people.  But  a  false  pride  tyrannized 
over  these  two  ladles.  They  were  ashamed  of  their  employment. 
Standing  quietly  in  my  comer,  listening  to  the  ceaseleaa  stitch  of  the 
needle,  I  nave  seen  Uie  whole  stock  and  busineia  disappear  by  a 
■oJitary  rap  at  the  door.     They  would  then  shake  the  wnnkles  &om 
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their  dresses,  gather  a  stray  curl  to  its  proper  place,  assume  a  convi- 
vial demeanor,  and  declare  to  their  company  that  slaves  only  labored 
for  a  living.  How  ignorant  they  affected  themselves  in  regard  to 
industry !  But  the  strangest  delusion  of  all,  was  the  supposition 
that  the  world  was  ignorant  of  their  schemes.  The  world  knew  them 
all ;  and  many  is  the  joke  that  has  been  uttered  by  young  bucks,  in 
my  presence,  on  this  subject,  when  the  ladies  had  for  a  moment  left 
the  room. 

Had  the  power  of  speech  been  granted  me,  methinks  I  might 
have  given  tnem  some  good  counsel.  J  would  have  charged  them 
never  to  be  ashamed  of  mdustry,  let  the  nature  of  their  employment 
be  what  it  might.  Industry  is  always  honorable.  The  sluggard  is 
a  nuisance  to  society.  And  young  ladies  ought  to  consider  that  such 
conduct  is  only  throwing  a  brief  deception  around  them,  which  must 
disappear,  when  marriage  at  lastX>vortakes  them.  She  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  deceiving  a  lover,  generally  receives  her  punishment 
at  the  hands  of  a  husband.  And  the  world  are  not  always  deceived, 
though  such  may  be  the  opinion  of  those  who  play  the  game.  When 
this  is  the  case,  contempt  and  scorn  are  the  natural  consequence. 

While  I  was  an  inmate  in  this  family,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing another  poor  specimen  of  humanity.  He  occupied  a  front 
room,  in  the  second  story  of  the  house,  and  had  been  for  years  a 
victim  to  patent  medicines.  He  had  read  the  manifold  advertise- 
ments of  these  articles,  until  he  imagined  himself  possessed  of  every 
disease  in  Christendom.  Around  his  apartment,  arranged  in  rows, 
might  be  seen  the  productions  of  the  whole  host  of  empirics,  from 
Adam  downward.  Poor  deluded  soul!  Pale  and  emaciated,  he 
crawled  around  his  room,  suffering  more  from  imagination  than  ten 
thousand  realities  could  have  inflicted.  He  murmured  at  every  change 
in  the  weather.  The  damp  morning  incurred  his  bitter  denunciations ; 
the  clear  sky  was  too  bracing  for  his  consumptive  constitution ;  in 
short,  no  change  of  climate  or  season  was  acceptable  to  him.  He 
daily  died  a  hundred  deaths  in  fearing  one.  He  kept  in  attendance 
a  quack  physician,  who  invariably  steamed  him  once  a  week,  to  pre- 
pare his  system,  as  he  said,  for  the  mysterious  medicine  which  was 
to  follow.  He  condoled  often  with  his  patient  in  thus  being  so  un- 
fortunately afflicted,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  fee 
which  he  desired,  as  it  was  to  be  a  philanthropist  to  mankind.  The 
^Lct  was,  the  patient  had  been  blessed  with  a  good  stock  of  healdi ; 
but  in  a  weak  moment,  he  submitted  to  quackery ;  and  from  that 
period,  had  been  undergoing  the  process  of  slow  murder.  From 
morning  until  night,  and  from  night  until  morning  i^ain,  I  have 
listened  to  his. '  ugh  !  — > ugh  !  —  ugh  P  —  his  eroans  —  his  aigbs. 
Still,  he  was  made  to  believe  that '  he  was  mendmg  fast ;'  and  even 
while  the  quack  was  declaring  that  he  would  '  yet  see  good  daySi 
and  be  a  blessing  to  his  friends,'  he  died  ! 

In  this  family,  I  had  been  used  for  almost  every  purpose.  On 
Mondays  I  was  engaged  to  stir  up  the  clothes,  as  they  hang  boil- 
ing and  bubbling  over  the  fire.  Three  days  at  least  in  the 
week  I  was  hurled  at  the  fowls  and  pigs,  when  they  encroached 
too  near  the  kitchen  door.    Sometimes  I  might  be  seen  bracing 
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■fi  tibe  dioor  of  tb#  Htfder  — ^  Bonetimefl  tearing  down  the  silver 
irib  of  tfaiB  •pider-— and  then  hurrying  through  the  garret,  threat* 
Ming  dettti  to  the  rats  and  other  yermin,  that  dared  to  exhibit 
their  vytti.  At  last,  one  of  the  boys  ran  me  into  a  hoe,  and  viray  I 
iraattaentabiiigmniOBgthe  cucumbers,  and  oom,  and  dew*^rinkled 
Mbbages:  in  tnath*  I  employed  the  whole  summer  in  the  labors  of 
hatieiilture.  When  I  vras  not  busy,  I  was  generally  to  be  found 
qoiell^r  ^iBnging  in  the  pear  tree,  and,  as  was  supposed,  in  perfect 
sacurity.  But  a  different  fate  awaited  me.  One  dark  night,  I  heard 
a  cautioua  footstep  approaching.  I  found  myself  suddenly  grasped, 
and  detached  from  the  limb  to  which  I  hung.  I  was  hurried  in- 
stantly away  —  for  I  was  kidnapped !  My  master  was  a  gentleman 
very  commonly  clad,  and  his  breath  had  a  peculiar  flavor.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  he  separated  me  from  the  hoe  itself,  and 
pocketing  the  steel,  threw  me  into  one  of  the  neighboring  pastures, 
amid  the  dewy  grass.  My  bed  was  a  cool  one,  yet  it  was  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  being  near  the  fence.  I  had  not  remained  long  in 
this  position, when  a  person  approached,  and  commenced  warily  throw- 
ing down  the  rails  upon  me.  After  a  few  moments,  he  began  calling 
his  aheep,  raiding  them  safely  through  the  aperture,  saying,  as  they 
passed  :  '  It  is  very  unfortunate  to  have  unruly  flocks,  that  will,  in 
spite  of  yourself,  infringe  upon  your  neighbor's  ground  !'  I  thought 
as  modk  But  what  surprised  me  more,  was  the  fact,  that  no  flock 
''  passed  the  other  way.  This  was  owing,  possibly,  to  the  barren- 
ness of  the  pasture.  On  the  following  morning,  liie  farmers  hath 
lamented  the  catastrophe,  and  trusted  that  such  an  occurrence  might 
not  happen  again. 

As  1  lay  amid  the  g^een  grass,  my  memory  ran  back  over  the 
winding  pathway  I  had  traversed,  and  I  hope  the  reader  with  me. 
It  was  indeed  a  scene  for  reflection.  The  blue  heavens  bending 
above,  were  stamped  with  the  golden  stars  —  dioae  fires  that  bum 
for  ever,  and  yet  are  not  quenched.  As  I  gaxed  at  them,  the 
thought  of  their  antiquity  rushed  upon  me.  It  was  that  same  blue- 
spangled  curtain  that  hung  on  high  above  old  Rome,  when  she  rioted 
in  all  her  luxury  and  magnificence.  The  shepherds  who  '  watched 
their  flocks  by  night,'  were  warned  to  study  that  living  page  for  a  li^t 
to  gfuide  them  to  the  expected  Messiah :  the  Arab,  aa  he  travelled  uie 
boimdleas.fields  of  sand,  trusted  to  those  bvming  orbs,  for  they  alone 
were  lus  chart  and  compass.  Well  may  the  stars  be  called  the 
'  poetry  of  heaven !'  Beyond  the  grasp  df  poor  frail  man,  they  ligbt 
hun  from  the  cradle,  and  down  to  the  sepulchre.  Their  beams  are 
shed  tipon  his  monument,  until  that  too  b  crumbled  away,  and  no 
tdum  remains  to  point  the  spot  where  his  asfaea  lie.  Gould  a  voiee 
be  beard  from  their  Mne  home,  doubtless  it  would  speak  of  a  race 
that  passed  from  out  continent  long  ere  the  canvass  of  Columbus 
was  lurled  upon  our  shores ;  a  race  that  freoeded  the  Indian  —  a 
people  whose  remahu  are  yet  among  ua,  bat  whose  history  lies  deep 
m  oofivion.  Our  harvesto  wave  above  their  gravea,  and  the  plou^ 
toms  up  their  bones  from  their  coach  of  inany.  centuries.  But  I 
am  wandering  again. 

The  pasture-roy  caught  me  up  one  morning  firom  my  bed  of  xe- 
poae,  and  Arew  me  into  the  street,  where  I  was  discovered,  and 
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picked  up  by  a  teamster,  who  carried  me  to  the  great  emporium.  On 
my  arrival,  I  was  presented,  in  compassion,  to  a  lame  mendicant,  who 
conveyed  me  home  to  his  filthy  dwelling,  and  converted  me  into  a 
crutch.  Oh,  the  misery  I  beheld  here !  Pages  could  not  record  it 
Disease,  crime,  poverty,  were  all  united.  How  little  do  the  opulent 
realize  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  a  great  metropolis  I  But  I  must 
close.     I  am  too  miserable,  m  my  miserable  abode,  to  write  farther. 

H.  H.  R. 


THE     MEMORIES     OF     £lFE 


*  Ah!  •till  I  ffaxe,  aod  firal  m  on* 

Who,  travelliaff,  mark*  a  landscapa  pMt*d, 
Where  streams  tne  influenee  of  the  kub, 
While  ciood  and  storm  are  round  him  casL' 


I  mow  not  jeare  —  yet  have  I  livad  long  yean, 
And  known  deep  sorrow  —  and  if  beam  of  joy 
Have  gleamed  across  my  pathway,  as  I  trod 
The  valley  of  my  pilgrimsge;  it  seem'd 
As  if  in  mockery  «-  and  the  lustre  fell 
Upon  my  spirit's  front,  like  the  cold  light 
Upon  the  ice-mounts  of  the  shining  north. 

No  radiance  hss  been  mine,  that  lit  the  heart, 
Bat  that  which  played  upon  its  summit  —  all 
Without  or  warmth  or  glory.    I  have  lived 
When  life  was  but  a  pastime  —  and  the  beat 
Of  the  quick  pulse  was  like  no  pendulum, 
That  measures  what  it  governs  —  but  a  ruab 
Of  the  ungovemed  waters,  that  spring  forth 
And  pass  to  sea  in  tumult.    On  tnat  wave 
Roas  the  bright  spirit  of  joy  —  and  every  swell 
Of  the  glad  billow  lifted  while  it  bore 
A  soul  of  joyousness  —  but  sweeping  down 
The  pathwsy  of  sad  change,  the  skiee  were  chang'd, 
And  the  deep  light  departed.    I  was  left 
A  being  over  whom  the  sights  and  sounds 
Of  earth  had  lost  their  power  —  a  being  bow'd 
As  to  new  idols,  and  new  worship.    Thui^ 
Without  a  heeded  measure  of  my  dsys, 
They  passed  to  the  great  ocean.    I  beheld 
No  value  to  them.    Like  a  pendulum. 
They  swuns  their  weary  duty  —  pattering 
The  storv  of  Time's  passsge ;  and  to-day 
Telling  the  tale  of  yesterday —  till  years 
Pass'd  in  this  nothmeness,  and  I  beheld 
Their  history  on  my  oruw.    I  heard  afar. 
Like  the  grt;at  anthem  of  the  heaving  sea, 
A  sound  come  o'er  my  ear,  when  I  recall'd 
The  mem'ry  of  youns  joy  —  the  beautiful. 
The  many-voiced,  and  holy.    I  trode  back 
The  path  where  I  had  leapt  when  pulse  was  aong, 
And  every  cadence  music  —  when  the  sky 
Was  but  a  habitation  of  bright  hearts. 
That  beat  to  melody  —  and  gave  the  world 
A  lustre  and  a  loveliness  that  none 
Could  season  into  being,  though  they  seemed 
Led  by  the  best  philosophy  —  a  light 
That  the  soul  gather'd  from  simphcity. 
And  gazed  on  through  this  dome  of  all  the  stan ! 

*"'^'  OainvMAt  Mbuw. 
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A    WEEK    IN    CINCINNATI. 

IN    1329. 

'  Really,  this  is  a  foine  town/  exclaimed  a  drawling  young  Txol- 
lope,  to  an  old  man  who  stood  tottering  upon  the  verge  of  sixty  and 
the  side-walk,  and  who  nodded  assent,  as  I  passed  up  Main-street. 
'  It  may  be,'  thought  I,  '  for  it  has  noble  streets,  beautiful  bui1dingB« 
capacious  markets,  lofty  churches,'  etc.  So  extending  my  walk  a 
little,  I  ascended  one  of  those  everlasting  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  city» 
and  took  a  bird's-eye  view  of  its  magnitude  and  position,  which  em- 
braces several  square  miles  of  surface,  and  whose  tout  ennmhle^ 
reflected  upon  the  glassy  waters  of  '  La  Belle  Riviere/  presents  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  and  gratifying  spectacles  in  the  western  world. 
The  next  mommg,  bright  and  early,  I  repeated  my  promenade,  and 
before  noon  felt  myself  quite  familiar  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
town.  I  need  not  describe  its  beauties  ;  for  they  are,  or  should  be, 
as  familiar  as  household  words  to  those  who  cannot  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  overlook  such  ffraphic  delineations  as  those  of  Basil  Hall, 
and  Mad.  Trollope,  and,  par  nobile  fratrum^  Col.  Hamilton,  May. 
Ferrall,  and  Barnster  Vigne.  I  therefore  omit  them,  and  recom- 
mend those  who  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  this  eighth  wonder 
of  the  western  world,  to  visit  it  themselves ;  but  by  all  means  to  go 
Mrithout  letters : 


'  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thua, 
You  '11  find  them  but  of  httle  uae.' 


For  example  :  My  first  letter  of  introduction  I  presented  to  the 
postmaster;  for  I  always  make  it  a  point,  in  a  large  city,  to  gain  the 
early  acquaintance  of  this  man  of  letters,  that  I  may  be  sure  of  get- 
ting my  own  punctually,  and  of  hearing  the  latest  and  best  news 
from  the  fountain-head.  I  called  at  a  fashionable  hour,  and  for  once 
only  enjoyed  the  sight  and  conversation  of  a  deaf  old  man  of  sixty  — - 
a  veritable  Jacksonian,  of  the  methodist  persuasion  —  a  multitudinous 
sect  in  this  godly  city,  which,  with  Presbyterians,  SwedenborffianSi 
and  others,  have  turned  their  little  world  upside  down,  and  fulfilled 
to  the  very  letter  every  thing  which  Mad.  Trollope  has  revealed  to 
us  in  her  glowing  descriptions  of  their  demoralizing  camp-meetings, 
and  ultra  revivals.  I  have  sometimes  attended  them,  and  can  bear 
witness,  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the  old  lady  has  recorded  the 
truth. 

My  next  was  such  a  letter  as  Chesterfield  might  have  written,  and 
was  addressed  to  a  merchant  —  one  of  the  '  bijg  bugs,'  as  thej  are 
called  in  the  west.  He  had  been  president  of  a  bank,  ineurance 
company,  etc.,  but  some  how  or  other  —  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
new  countries  —  a  change  had  come  over  his  fortunes.  He  had  lost 
bis  property,  and  with  it  his  influence.  He  seemed  broken-hearted, 
and,  as  I  thought,  in  no  disposition  to  share  his  misfortunes  with  a . 
straneer.  The  chief  and  best  reason  I  had  for  presenting  the  letter, 
was  the  pleasure  it  might  give  him  to  hear  of  the  weUare  of  his 
former  and  absent  friend. 

I  now  selected  from  my  budget,  and  fortified  myself  with,  an  in- 
troductory note  from  a  gentleman  of  distinction  —  one  of  oar  fomgn 
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ambassadors,  and  with  which  I  hoped  to  be  admitted  to  the  centre  of 
Almack's,  if  not  to  the  very  freedom  of  the  city  itself.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  of  law  —  one  of  the  world,  and  acquainted  with  its 
forms  —  a  man  of  wealth,  and  who  knew  how  to  keep  it.  By  '  par- 
ticular request,'  I  joined  a  friend  to  nieet  him  at  his  own  house,  the 
followin'ff  evening,  where,  thought  I,  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  some- 
thing bt  the  *  domestic  manners'  of  the  Cincinnatians.  '  "We  huA 
sdatcely  been  seated  at  Yfis  fire-side,  and  exchanged  a  Word  or  two 
with  hu  lady,  when  the  barrister  remarked  that  he  had  an  express 
invitation  for  us  to  attend  an  evening  party  at  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionlible  drawing-rooms  in  the  city.     How  could  we  refuse  1    It  was 

Ut  Mad.  B 's.  The  rooms  were  crowded.     There  was  music  and 

dahciiig  as  wie  entered,  and  '  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  beU.' 
We  Weire  treated  with  all  the  kindness  due  to  strangers  so  honorably 
introduced,  and  with  marked  hospitality ;  but  where  was  the  barris- 
ter, our  fHend  ?  '  He  had  disappeared,  sans  ctremonie  ;  and  though  I 
remained  a  sojourner  in  the  city  many  days,  ill  of  a  tertian,  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  him ;  and  to  this  day  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity' to  discharge  an  obligation  which  resti  upon  my  heart  of  hearts 
fer  hvl  civility,  nor  dianked  him  for  his  condescension  and  his  kind- 
ness. 

The  ndxt  evening  —  for^  as  a  professional  man,  I  have  learned  to 
time  my  visits  according  to  the  necessitiy  of  the  case  —  I  called  and 
presented  myself  to  the  Magnus  Apollo  or  the  literary  world  of  Cin- 
cinnati. I  was  introduced  to  his  short  acquaintance  by  a  letter  from 
his  '  friend  and  class-mate,'  who  was  himself  an  emigrant,  and  who 
now  reposes  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  on  the  haiiks  of 
the  Missouri,  He  was  sitting  at  a  centre-table,  overshadowed  with 
reviews,  magaEines»  and  pamphlets^  seeminffly  arranging  the  *'l^ 
nuiqber'.for  the  press,  surrounded  by  his  v^i&  and  very  wterestjm 
Hfoaily,.  His  young  and  lovely  daughter  was  there,  with,  her  scffdfl 
robe,  and  pink  slippers,  redolent  ^  all  those  chariot,  i^d  '^Ulttm 
vdnoh  Maa«  TroUope  has  lavished  upon  her,  in  her  'Domeptio  Sleiir 
HfBS  of  die  Americans ;'  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room  sot  the  ^«& 
tdyle  pld  Troll(^  herself— rough-cast  and  misshapen — af  ^9PUH 
ftnd.^^g&r  ^pression,  and  a  head,  viewed  phrenologicaUy*  of  t]if 
very  Ipweij^yaer,  She  was  a  frequent  intruder  here,  ^Bd  gleeiic^ 
mioiy  of  her  opiuions  upon  liten^ure  and  religion,  if  not  of  •■  fJQMf  ■ 
tic  manners,'  nrom  one  who  had  been  ten  years  a  sojoorneciii  4l9 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  A  second  visit  to  this  excellent  reveipl^ 
gentleman,  gained  me  the  promise  of  letters  to  the '  low  cimiitrieV 
which,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  politely  declined ;  and  soon  se|i  |S99^vmi4 
with  tba  liveliest  anticipations  of  what  my  horoscope  W<ln}4  reriMll 
to  tte  in  a  second  ybit  to  the  sunny  southi 


"  J  ♦ 


'  Thst  regba  wheie  the  son 's  so  bright— 
Ths  sir  ssmild,  ths  wins  so  Kght' 


.'!    -■ 


wan^l 

lope — _ 

^ilejEXce,-  in  i^egard  to  her  own  person,  she  sEould  haye  c<ndiii]^  lor* 

gi,«»  ^,  vy  coHBidemion  of  flie  OTerpowering  a,m^vS}gpg 
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MbwiaKftMided'tociio  whooe  name  as  well  as  her  own  now  *  smells 
sf  tlir  idood  cf »  an  Englishman.'  It  seems  that  a  gentleman  of 
celor,  of  ttdte  than  oxdhuiiy  shrewdness  and  attraction,  had  strayed 
•imr.lfom  hie  lawfid  owner  in  Louisiana,  and  gone  to  sport  awhile 
Ua  MdMor  in  the  Tirg^  city  of  ^e  west.     He  had  adorned  his  curly 

C»:wilka  wigsnd  a^jprodigions  pair  of  whiskers,  and  emheUished 
eootyperaon  with  a  naming  swcord,  uniform,  and  epaulettes,  and  an* 
■ooneedldniaelf  as  the  son  or  nephew  of  Mut^  General  Rou,  of  Bla* 
densfaofg  nsensoi^j  No  sooner  was  it  whispered  abroad  that  adis* 
tingttished  BiHlavy  gendeBian  had  entered  the  city,  than  every  thing 
wwt  aeC  in  action  to  vender  his  stay  agreeable,  and  make  time  dance 
away  with  do^phi  upon  its  feet.  He  was  a  perfect  Marlboro'  with  the 
gendemen,  end  with  the  ladies,  he  was  for  all  the  worid  like  love 
among  lihe  loaes.  Their  fluttering  little  hearts  could  find  no  rest, 
while  a  ainiper  or  a  smile  was  seen  to  play  around  the  *  ebony  and 
topas'  lipa  of  the  gallant  capuin. 

*  AJaa!  what  was  love  made  for, 
If 't  is  not  the  same. 


same, 
I  throai 
Thrpugh  torment  ana  ahame?' 


Through  joy  and  throogh  sorrow, 

imTi" 


He  now  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  entered,  unques- 
thmed  and  most  welcome,  the  theatre  and  assemblies;  and  not  a 
rdiMe,  nor  ditiner  party,  nor  a  musical  soirde,  nor  a  conversazione, 
coald  be  liad,  ttnless  darkened  by  the  presence  of  this  stick  of  ebony. 
He  was  now  the  reignine  toast  of  '  all  parties,*  and  hand  and  glove 
with  those  who  granted  him  the  freedom  of  their  boxes  at  the  the- 
atre, where  lie  niehtly  added  perfume  to  the  violet,  and  at  times  was 
so  entranced  by  the '  spirit  of  his  dream,*  as  seemingly  to  '  die  of  a  ' 
rote  in  aromatic  pain.'  But  can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  t 
W^  beHeve  ootl  And  so  it  turned  out ;  for  one  evening  the  loi- 
Xaaki  captain,  k&vtng  forgotten  his  engagement  at  a  fashionable  sup- 
per party,  whlcii  had  been  expressly  made,  and  was  in  waiting,  for 
nia  excellency^  the  gentlemen  —  perhaps  some  of  the  ladies  — 
became  rather  uneasy,  if  not  alarmed,  for  his  safety,  and  a  servant 
was  despatched  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  cruel  absence.  He  returned 
quite  bhMtUess,  but  with  the  laughing  devil  in'his  eye,  jpd  made 
known  to  his  mistress  and  the  company  that '  Massa  CaptaiirRoss'  was 
engaged  at' a  scrub-ball,  given  in  honor  of  'de  fair  sec,'  who  were 
about  to  enugrate  to  the  larders  of  Canada.  What  immediate  effect 
this  messiage  had  upon  the  party,  and  especially  the  ladies,  I  could 
never  learn ;  though  it  is  said  there  is  not  one  of  them,  to  this  day, 
who  hears  the  name  of  Captain  Ross  repeated,  whose  heart  is  not 
moved  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Cindnnati  abounds  in  churches.  There  are  more,  I  think,  than 
are  needed,  and  many  more,  I  dare  say,  than  are  useful*  Many  of 
them  are  'built  up  by  means  of  schisms  and  dissensions,  and  instead 
of  contributing  the  greatest  possible  happiness  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, diey  reverse  the  maxim,  and  contribute  the  greatest  possible 
misery  to  the  greatest  number.  The  dullest  sermon  upon  the  dullest 
iubject  I  tiunk  1  ever  heard,  was  from  one  of  their  pulpits.  The 
dnirch  music  is  execrable,  and  the  lovers  of  harmoi^y,  it  was  said^ 
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could  only  have  their  ears  regaled  with  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
by  going  into  a  little  chapel  where  one  of  the  faculty  of  medicine 
dispenses  the  gospel  to  a  handful  of  hearers  who  call  themselTes 
Swedenborgians.  A  beautiful  Unitarian  church  recently  erected, 
is  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  Rev.  Mr.  -— — ,  from  Boston,  made 
the  society  a  visit  a  while  since,  and  his  pulpit  oratory  was  much 
admired.  The  ladies,  dear  creatures,  were  enraptured  with  him ; 
and  I  was  told  by  a  sweet  little  fairy,  that  they  actually  halted  at  a 
confectioner's  on  their  way  from  church,  and  called  for  ice-creams  I 
'  Good,'  said  I :    *  Je  noterai  cela,  Madame^  dans  num  Uvre* 

I  cannot  say  much  for  the  literature  of  Cincinnati,  though  there 
are  persons  thero  who  are  themselves  literary,  and  who  would  have 
us  believe  it  to  be  the  Athens  of  the  West.  There  are  several  good 
book-stores  and  reading-rooms,  an  Athenaeum,  a  Franklin  Institute, 
etc.  But  these  latter,  I  could  see,  were  not  well  patronized  nor  at* 
tended.  The  magazines  and  reviews  lie  covered  with  dust  upon  the 
tables,  and  were  seldom  disturbed.  There  is  a  circulating  library 
attached  to  the  Athenaeum,  containing  a  few  historical  works,  and  a 
score  or  two  of  novels.  At  the  Franklin  Institute,  I  heard  a  young 
man,  who  was  self-taught,  and  who  was  ambitious  of  being  thought 
both  literary  and  scientific,  lecture  upon  paintifig  and  sculpture. 
His  remarks  upon  the  former  were  drawn  chieflv  from  the  lite  and 
writings  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  latter  nrom  Winckleman. 
He  was  an  adept  in  music,  too,  and  it  was  said  played  sweetly  upon 
the  guitar. 

There  is  a  medical  college  here,  which  has  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good,  to  the  cit^.  It  has  struggled  through  seve- 
ral long  and  bitter  wars  —  mcdica  bella  —  and  many  grievous  dis- 
sensions and  angry  jealousies  have  threatened  its  very  foundation. 
For  several  years,  more  legalized  quackery  issued  from  its  walls  than 
any  other  medical  institution  probably  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
recently  undergone  another  and  another  reform,  and  promises,  under 
a  new  direction,  to  be  more  serviceable  to  the  public  ;  though  it  may 
still  be  regarded  as  Ir  Jorge  des  docfeurs,  as  Professor  Configliachi 
would  say,  which  annually  sends  forth  many  a  tyro,  who  had  better 
be  tilling  the  soil  of  the  west,  than  in  constant  apprehension  of 
breaking  the  sixth  commandment. 

The  freedom  of  elections  here,  as  in  all  new  towns  and  communi- 
ties, where  the  population  is  so  restless  and  fluctuating,  is  a  source  of 
great  and  increasing  evil,  not  easy  to  be  corrected.  It  will  even- 
tually, I  fear,  destroy  our  free  institutions,  and  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions of  that  glorious  liberty  which  we  have  so  long  and  preeminently 
enjoyed.  *  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty,'  said  Woolsev, 
though  now-a-days  the  reverse  of  the  maxim  seems  to  be  politically 
true.  We  take  an  example  from  this  city,  the  truth  of  which  was 
guaranteed  to  us  by  one  of  her  own  citizens,  and  which  may  serve 
both  to  '  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale.' 

It  seems  that  a  scheming,  cunning  fellow,  from  the  back  woods, 
who  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  or  rather  half-bred  —  and  which  brings 
to  mind  the  old  saw,  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread— -emi- 
grated to  this  city  with  the  determination  of  improving  his  condition, 
and  if  possibld,  to  gain  a  post  of  honor  in  the  politi^d  world.    He 


not Iwo  comets  abetter  maiket.  To  find  an  oppoitiHiitj  to 
win  upon  the  favor  of  all  and  snndry  o£  the  republican  citizens,  be 
eoadeeceBded'to  begin  bis  career  as  a  bawker  of  gingerbread,  etc. 
He  '  toted^  a  wbeeMMtrrow  witb  cake  and  ale,  and  otber  fine  edibles, 
tfapOMbout  the  oitj,  until  be  ffained  the  acquaintance  of,  and  became 
fimiliar  wicb,  erery  man  Bnaheast  that  could  give  him  a  vote.  By 
chance,  be  passed  the  mayor's  office,  or  some  other  court  of  justice, 
at  the  aaoflaent  that  a  fellow  citizen  had  been  arraigned  for  petty 
IneeiiTt  o?  eemesiicb  offence,  and  who  needed  counsel  to  rescue  him 
from  has  ^  dnrance  vile.'  He  proffered  ku  services,  and  they  were 
accepted  —  the  '  rechu  in  atria*  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  pfeawas  saccessfal,  and  the  prisoner  discharged,  amid  the  deu- 
ening  sboots  of  the  multitude,  who  had  assembled  to  hear  the  gin* 
gerlnread-pedlar  advocate  the  claims  of  the  prisoner,  and  prove  the 
strength  o£  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  for  ninety^and^aine  gnilty 
persons  to  escape  punishment,  than  for  one  innocent  man  to  suffer. 
From  this  moment,  be  considered  his  fi^rtune  as  made,  and  the  Vote 
of  the  city  as  his  own.  He  forthwith  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
fir.  the  firH  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  viz :  that  of  state  re- 
presentative ;  and  strange  to  say,  though  true,  he  distanced  his  oppo- 
nent, who  was  a  military  gentleman,  of  high  standing,  and  who  had 
long  befiore  nined  bright  laurels  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country. 
Tbe  '  sovereign  people'  will  no  doubt  advance  the  political  interests 
of  the  gingerbread-merchant,  who  may  yet  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  Jmdk  Dmomngj  and  live  to  be  hailed  as  the  '  greatest  and  best'  m 
the  fisderal  city.  What  reflections  might  we  make  here  !  —  but  we  for- 
bear; for  '  it  is  painful,'  as  Somerville  has  feelingly  remarked,  'to 
reflect  on  the  degeneracy  of  modem  times  —  on  the  unnatural  ex- 
citement of  low  ambition,  which  instigates  every  beggar  to  tread  on 
the  heek  of  every  gentleman,  and  every  gentleman  pant  to  be  a 
kino.' 

Taece  is  a  aood  theatre  in  the  city,  which,  in  the  winter  season,  is 
oAsn  well  and  fully  attended.  There  are  regular  public  assemblies 
and  eotilion-parties,  also,  to  which  strangers  are  admitted,  and  which 
are  indeed  very  agreeable.  We  attended  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
aad  fiMhkmabKe  for  the  season,  held  on  Washington's  birth-night,  at 
the  Baaaaf^a  famous  building  erected  at  the  expense  and  ruin  of 
Bfadame  Tiollope,  who  was  never  more  shocked  in  her  life,  she  says, 
thaa  wben  she  saw  the  fair  '  wall  flowers'  attached  to  the  ceiling, 
'  piittiBg  their  sweet-meals  and  creams  in  their  laps,'  and  thus,  inde- 
pendent of  the  gentlemen,  enjoying  their '  sweet,  but  sad  and  sulky  vs- 
past.'  I  oonflMs  it  seemed  to  me  a  little  outr^,  but  then  it  is  '  emi- ' 
nestly  characteristic  of  the  eoontry,'  as  she  says,  and  what  could  we 
do  t  Quadrilles  and  cotflioBs  were  the  order  of  the  night,  and  we 
spent  most  of  it  in  gazing  at  tlie  ftiry  forms  and  smiling  &cei^wliidi 
sanounded  us,  and  which,  as  Yorick  would  say,  made  the  very  locks 
shake  upon  our  shoulders.  '  Pray  who  is  thal^  Hebe-Bke  lady,'  said ' 
I  to  B^  friend, '  that  forms  the  centre  of  attracti0n,  roimd  which  are 
levolvinff  many  lesser  stars,  in  that  lively  cotilion  t  She  is  beao^ful ; 
aad  ha  Oat  feels  himself  weak,  should  pray  to  Heaven  taguaxd  him 
fireim  mmSk  mos  aa  those.' 

'Oi  P.aaiahe»  widi  adeepaad  expiesrive  si|^, '  she  is  the  daughter 
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of  Mrs.  H  ■  »  who  Uvea  in  Bnwdwaj,  aai  wlio..k«tpi  theHioit 
faahionable  boarding-houae  in  the  oily/  i      ' 

'And  who  is  this  approaching  us,  that '  walks  ift  bemilj  like  Che 
queen  of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  %*    She  loo  ie  lovely.' 

'  Yes/  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  he&rtt'  she  is  a  Mi»  T-^^— — , 
whose  mother  also  keeps  a  boarding-houae,  and  ahe  is  one  of  the 
belles  of  the  city.' 

Affain  I  turned,  and  beheld  a  sylph*like  forln  mingiingin  the  dance, 
in  which  she  sported  lighter  than  a  sephyr,  iod  wee  about  bartering 
my  heart  away  through  the  medium  of  my  firiend,  when  I  eaw  the 
blood  mantle  his  cheek. 

*  Stay/  said  he, '  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  respectable,  nay,  fiuhion* 
able  kidy,  who  lives  in  Broadway,  and  whose  noose  is  tlie  oioat  rr- 
oAerc&e  ftr  private  boarders  in  the  west.' 

*  Well  V  said  I. 

'  Nay,  be  ^ne/  exclaimed  he ;  *  let  us  away.' 

*Oh!'  said  I,  "once  more:  here  — here  is  Miss  6— — —  ,end  Miss 
S ' 

'  Oh  1  they  are  both,  they  are  all  living  in  the  same  style,'  raplied 
he  I  and  so  sajring,  he  dropped  my  arm,  and  aooght  refreriment  in 
the  ante-room. 

I  turned  and  addressed  myself  to  the  veriest  ooquettie  in  the  city ; 
flirted  with,  and  flattered  her,  until  I  felt  my  heart  beat,  aad  hen 
evidently  began  to  flutter.  When  I  left  her,  ahe  gave  me  a  sweet 
sasile  —  mdl  a  smile !  •—  oh,  I  shall  never  forget  it,  though  it  was  the 
smile  of  one  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  imd  probably  shall  never 
meet  again. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  theare  is  an  Indian  mound,  which  vre 
visited.  It  vras  erected,  heaven  knows  when,  or  for  vdiat  mirpose. 
Could  it  be  a  retreat  horn  the  rising  waters  1  There  are  hills,  half  a 
mile  distant,  that  overlook  the  moon,  and  which  could  not  be  inun- 
dated, except  bv  a  second  deluge.  Could  it  serve  as  a  burial-place 
for  the  tribea  who  erected  it  1  There  ii  not  a  sing^  diadow  of  die 
remains  of  any  human  being,  or  any  appearanee  that  could  ipdicate 
its  ever  having  been  intendM  as  a  Golgotha,  or  place  of  ecuUs*  We 
walked  over  it.  The  wild  beasts  of  the  ibresthad  trodden  there  be- 
fore us.  We  entered  it,  and  traversed  its  lopg-drmwn^slea  and 
fretted  vaults,  till  vre  almost  needed  the  thread  of  Ariadne  to  WBg 
us  out.  We  paused  and  meditated,  as  others  no  doiAt  haddoBe 
before  us,  and  felt  as  if  diere  might  be  somediing  more  dMmdian 
was  cheamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  What  a  scene  for  an  ahtiyiafy  I 
I  vras  about  penciUing  m  my  note-book  die  thoughts  and  saqmssioaa 
produced  by  it,  when  the  appearance  of  dwiguide  led  me  to  inqdn 
how  long  he  thought  these  hollow  avenuM  had  esialed»  and  what 
tribe  of  Indians  could  have  fashioned  them.  ^CMi,^eaid  k%  mah 
great  Midlatoice,  'not  long  I  reckon,  I  cut 'em  myaeif.^  'Shade 
of  Phidias  V I  exclaimed,  atuL  hastened  homeward,  ronttMinff  *  ties 
not  loud  but  deep,'  against  this  Aadow  of  moitaKty,  who  oonn  fmA  it 
in  his  heart  to  cheat  me  of  such  delightful  ilhttkma. 

I  had  now  seen  d  die  Bons  of  Ciaeiaaati  ,•  had  ImgbfA  M  ym 
theatre,  slept  tn  its  diurches,  smelt  of  Dorftiel*B>'faeii/j 
^e  Pictttre-Gallety';  hvi  vuited  ks  AdiinwUsm  ttd 
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tmbt  and  su]  «d  at  it|  Bazaar ;  had  yaymed  in  its  sctiools,  and  court- 
rooms, feast  i  at  its  Doto]#  and  boarding-houses,  lounged  in  its  book- 
stores, and  flirted  with  the  ladies.  'And  now/  thought  I, '  how  odd 
it  is  that  Mad.  Trollope  should  have  been  dissatisfied  and  unhappy, 
and  that  she  should  have  shaken  off  the  dust  of  her  feet,  and  in  the 
agony  of  her  heart  exclaimed  : 

*  Crood  leaven  !  deliver  me  from  this  dire  place, 
And  all  The  after  actions  of  my  life 
Shall  mirk  my  penitence !'     • 

To  those  of  moderate  expectations,  and  ordinary  ambition,  we  sin- 
cerely recommend  to  abide  in  Cincinnati.  '  T  is  the  Florence  of 
America  for  cheap  living,  and  not  the  least  of  its  attractions  is,  that 
while  we  may  finct  much  to  interest  us  —  many  things  to  admire,  and 
some  to  love  —  we  may  enjoy  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  luxu- 
ries, even,  and  draw  our  family  and  friends  around  us,  and  seem 
'  passing  rich,  with  forty  pounds  a  year.'  An  M.  D.^ 


BLACK     PLUME. 

A     L  B  O  B  It  O     or     THB      fBNECAf. 


'  A  Boble  rac« !  bat  tbey  are  f  on«. 

With  their  old  forests  wide  and  deep. 
And  wo  have  built  our  homes  upon 
Fields  where  their  genuratioos  sleep.*  Brtant. 


▼OL.    IX. 


When  dim  in  shade  those  meadows  lay, 
That  in  the  distance  stretch  away ; 
When  deer  yon  river  sought  in  droves, 

And  of  its  pleasant  waters  drank, 
Before  the  tall  primeval  groves 

Receded  from  the  bank  ; 
On  this  commanding  swell  of  gronnd, 
That  overlooks  the  scene  around, 
With  bis  red  subjects  of  the  wood. 

A  sachem  dwelt.  Black  Plume  by  name, 
And  bounded  through  his  veins  the  blood 

Of  a  long  line  of  chiefs  of  fame. 
By  nature  moulded  was  his  form 
To  brave  the  fijght  or  fearful  storm, 
And  vied  his  high,  heroic  deeds 
In  number  with  the  wampum  beads 
Inwoven  with  the  war-belt  tied, 
In  knot  of  crimson,  at  his  side. 
One  arm  alone  could  bend  his  bow, 

With  sinawa  of  the  big  elk  strung : 
The  gory  fpoila  of  many  a  foe 

In  his  \Suk  cabin  hung  \  . 

And  ttrfkad  soslpa  of  conflict  spoke, 
While  drying  in  the  wreathy  smoke. 

The  Black  Plume  had  a  gentle  child, 
A  rose-bud  bluafaing  in  the  wild. 
Who  well  could  quench  the  kindling  fin 
Of  rash  resentment  in  her  sire, 
Or  calm  by  soft,  caressing  art 
The  troubled  fountains  of  his  heart  i 
When  sad  and  weary  became  back, 
Without  one  victim  from  the  chase : 
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Her  brow  was  shaded  by  the  bltck, 

LfOng  treBses  of  her  race, 
And  shone  her  dark  eye  like  the  rill, 
Descending,  star-Ut,  from  the  hill. 
The  wiidness  of  her  accents  clear 

Accorded  with  the  woodland  well, 
And  when  her  sof^  voice  on  the  ear 

Of  haughty  Black  Plume  fell, 
His  scar-indented  brow  would  wear 
An  aspect  unallied  to  care, 
And  smiles,  like  dawn  illuminff  nighti 
His  warrior-oountenance  wouki  light. 

One  morninff  in  the  month  of  flowera, 
While  dew  hunff  twinkling  in  the  bowen^ 
The  chief  took  down  his  tow  unstnmg^ 
And  round  his  ample  shoulders  flung 
A  hunting  robe  of  painted  skins  — 
Then  lacing  on  his  moccasins^ 
While  nodded  haughtily  his  crest 
Of  sable  hue,  his  aiild  addressed : 

*  How  lovingly  the  mist  is  twining 

Its  blue  arms  round  the  mountain, 
While  golden-vested  day  is  shining 

On  reedy  pool  and  fountain  : 
The  pleasant  wmds  begin  to  rouse 
From  rest  the  dark,  inwoven  bouffhs^ 
And  by  their  murmur  seem  to  chne 

The  hunter  for  his  long  delay : 
The  tangled  glen  and  forest  wide 

Shall  tribute  to  my  woodcraft  pay  t 
The  sharp  edge  of  mv  £Btal  knife 
Ere  night  shul  rob  tne  bear  of  life, 
And  my  long  shaft  this  day  shall  pieroe 
The  mountain- wol^  with  hunger  neres^ 
Or^from  his  throne  of  giant  rocks^ 

The  bird  of  victory  shall  bring — 
What  prouder  trophy  for  thy  locks 

Than  plumage  of  nis  wing  7' 

Like  one  of  perfl  niffh,  afraid, 

His  trembling  daughter  answer  made : 

*  Ok  go  not  forth  in  ouest  of  game ! 

My  mother,  who  bath  long  been  deed, 
In  visions  of  the  midnight  came^ 

And  with  a  warning  gesture  said, 
'  Rose  of  the  Senecas,  give  ear ! 
The  foe,  the  Chippewa,  is  near  P 
Aflrighted  by  the  dream,  I  woke. 

And  felt  a  wild,  fbrehoding  thnll ; 
For,  warbled  on  the  solemn  oak, 

That  shades  our  lodge,  the  wnq>-po-wilL 
I  souffht,  a  second  time,  my  bed, 
And  sleep  my  pillow  visited : 

My  lone-losi  mother  came  ones  nore^ 
And,  her  thin  hand  uplifting;  eeid, 

In  accents  louder  tnan  hSnm : 
'  Rose  of  the  Senecas,  bewaie  t 
The  Chippewa  has  left  his  lair  P 
I  rose  with  fear  oppressed :  the  east 

Was  radiant  witn  the  march  of  mom. 
And  bees  were  busy  at  their  fMSl, 

In  blossoms  newly  bom.' 

'  Thy  bodinge,  ominous  of  fll. 
May  oowaid  hearu  with  terror  thrill. 


IffiT:) 


Bat  think  not,  dreamer,  to  aflrkhl 
Mj  Mill  wiUi  Tnioni  of  llie  nigbi  1' 
The  diieflun  hiugfadljr  replied, 
And  MUghi  the  wood  with  rapid  tiride. 


Noon  pined  —  but  from  hia  fbreel  track 
The  qniTored  uefaem  cuine  not  back  i 
And  whea  the  cloie  of  dtj'  drew  nigQ, 
And  Borgeongrew  the  weetern  (kjr, 


BmaifiBf  from  the  woixlland  dim. 
With  Mc  uUMit  (be  waited  long 
To  ban  hit  whistle,  or  the  song 
8<tng  by  the  people  of  her  race, 
BMiirniiig  honeward  boia  the  ehaae ; 
Then  hurried  like  a  aiartled  fawn 
When  arrows  to  the  barb  are  drawn, 
And  annhinj  gra)|  old  men,  mads  known 
Her  many  leira,  in  trembling  lane, 
And  bade  them  lend  the  runners  out 
To  aearch  the  greenwood  round  aboat. 

Aiarm  was  sounded,  and  a  band. 
Acuta  of  glance  and  etrong  of  band, 
Went  sternly  forth,  for  balite  dical, 
Of  (heir  loved  Sagamore  in  quest. 
Ths  warriors,  after  searching  well 
The  deep  moraai  and  bosky  deJl, 
Came  back  w:th  looke  downcast  in  gria( 
Bearing  ihe  body  of  their  chief 
In  bia  broad  bosom  stuck  [ha  knifs, 
Red  to  the  handle  with  hu  life, 
And  the  long  acalp-lod  that  he  wor^ 


For  even  death  could  not  relax 
His  graap  upon  his  battle-aus 
And  near  the  fatal  qiot  were  fbaad 
Three  foemen  liblew  on  Ihe  ground. 


T>iT  bnried  him :  the  plioe  is  lone, 

Where  elands  bJ  dark  memorial  tUMt, 
Like  some  rude  watcher  of  the  dead, 


That  wtcailt  tftily  v,ii}i  ilc'  tuepie. 
Amid  their  boughs  ate  never  h«i[d 
The  low,  wild  warblinga  of  the  bird, 
"-  ■■■-  ■-'  ■■--  chirp  of  squirrel  black, 

Wilh'*"™"^ 


When  spring,  in  green  apparel  did, 

' "'      "    "f  punty  eomea  b»ek, 
the  broad  earth  gtail : 
When  ■ummsr  reigns,  with  cheek  all  bloOl 

To  deck  hi>  grave  no  f1o».'n  looks  ap, 
Eniicing,  by  ila  sweel  perfume, 

The  wild  bea  toils  cup. 
A  few  misshapen  shrubs,  Ihal  bear 
""       horileberryj  r     '    "' 

iho 'dsr^'  lo  , 
Thnugh,  glilli^nng  in  mnming  dew, 
Hung  Mmptinglr  tbcii  bcrne*  blue. 
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THE    CLERK»S    YARN. 


AN     AUTHENTIC    TALE    OF    THE     SEA:     IN    TWO    PAETS. 


PAKT  I. 


Eight  bells  rang  merrily  out  along  the  decks  of  a  noble  corvette, 
as  she  dashed  gracefully  on  her  way  through  the  long  seas  and 
sparkling  waves  of  the  Trades,  in  her  course  toward  the  Virgin 
Islands,  whither  she  was  bound  on  a  cruise.  A  bright  sky  ana  a 
glorious  moon  were  above  her ;  while  her  white  canvass,  as  it  rose 
pile  upon  pile,  and  bellied  to  the  soft,  but  constant  breeze,  looked 
like  wTeaths  of  untrodden  snow  on  a  mountain's  side,  in  the  pale 
and  mellow  light. 

*  My  watch  on  deck  I'  exclaimed  the  master's  mate  of  the  fore- 
castle —  a  tall,  raw-boned  Virginian,  of  the  old  school  of  midship- 
men —  as  he  arose,  when  the  first  warning  stroke  of  the  bell  fell  on 
his  ear,  from  three  camp-stools,  along  which  he  had  been  stretching 
himself:  '  it's  my  watch  on  deck.  Hand  roe  my  pea-coat,  Collins, 
and  pass  a  chaw  o'  tobacco;  none  of  your  purser's  allowance, 
'ither.  I  must  relieve  the  '  old  soldier'  who  has  been  on  post  all 
the  dog-watch ;'  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  ejected  a 
quid  from  his  mouth,  that  would  have  shamed  in  size  the  largest 
paper  of  Lorillard's  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco,  and  supplied  its 
place  with  another  of  equal  dimensions.  The  master's  mate  adjusted 
carefully  his  pea-coat,  and  his  quid,  cast  a  wistful  eye  on  the  pile  of 
hammocks  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  steerage-ladder,  waiting  to 
be  slung  for  the  night,  and,  raising  a  foot,  was  about  to  mount  to  the 
deck,  when  the  form  of  the  captain's  clerk,  who  sat  quietly  in  a 
corner,  perusing  the  last  page  of  a  French  novel,  caught  his  eye. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Quills,'  said  he,  '  come  on  deck,  and  spend  an  hour 
or  two  with  me.  You,  who  get  half  as  much  sleep  again  as  one  of 
our  ground-tier  berths,  can  easily  afford  the  loss,  this  glorious  night, 
without  any  very  great  sacrifice,  'ither.  By-the-by,  you  promised 
to  relate  to  me  some  strange  adventure  you  met  with  in  a  merchant- 
man, and  I  am  now  ready  to  listen  to  it.  I  should  not  be  surprised, 
however,  if  it  contains  no  more  serious  incident  than  the  capsizing 
of  the  coffee-pot,  some  morning,  and  the  loss  of  a  breakfast  thereby; 
for  I  never  knew  a  person  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  packet* 
ship,  hut  had  seen  in  a  watch  all  the  '  wonders  of  the  deep/  the 
Psalmist  tells  us  about  —  such  as  mountain  waves,  asd  the  like, 
with  an  agreeable  sprinkling  of  mermaidst  water-spout8»  and 
serpents  ;  while  we  poor  devils,  who  spend  most  of  our  lives  at 
are  perfectly  content  to  think  a  wave  as  high  as  my  old  grand- 
mother's brick  barn,  quite  a  wonder  in  its  way.  Come  along, 
though,  any  how  ;  you'll  find  me ' 

'  At  your  old  post,  caulking  it  under  the  long-bow-chaser/  squeaked 
out  a  sucking  raid.,  of  some  three  month's  standing,  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  mess-table,  where  he  was  engaged  in  scrawling  what 
he  termed  '  a  letter'  to  his  mother,  which,  although  but  half 
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pleted»  WM  already  graced  with  sundry  and  divers  charts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  dcme  in  ink. 

*  Clap  a  stopper  on  your  red  rope,  youngster/  retorted  the  first 
speaker,  '  or  I'll  flatten  in  your  head-sheets  for  you.  Uncle  Sam 
must  be  d  —  ly  troubled  with  his  surplus  revenue,  to  waste  it  upon 
such  hard  bargauis  as  you  are  —  who,  though  you  have  a  finger  in 
every  one's  mess,  muster  in  nobody's  watch.  Ah  !  I  see  you  are 
writing  to  your  mamma :  mind  and  tell  her,  while  yon  think  of  it, 
that  the  cook  of  the  larboard  mess  has  used  for  pudding-bags  all 
the  night-caps  she  stowed  away  so  carefully  in  her  dear  boy's  trunk, 
to  keep  its  head  from  the  cold  ;  and  that  the  nasty- reefers  have 
docked  the  tail  of  the  flannel  night-gown  she  made  to  keep  it  warm 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  make  a  new  suit  of  rigging  for  the  captain's 
monkey.' 

'  I  am  in  a  watch,'  pouted  the  youngster ;  '  I'm  in  Mr.  Brace's 
watch  ;  and  mother  thought  it  would  be  cold  here,  in  winter ;  and 
't  was  sister  who  put  in  the  night-gown.' 

'  One  «f  her  own,  perhaps,'   rejoined   the   mate,  laughing :    '  if 


*  I  won't  allow  you  to  talk  so  of  my  mother  and  sister,'  said  the 
middy,  bristling  up  :  '  I  '11  demand  gentlemanly  satisfaction  of  you. 
Sir  — IwUl ' 

'Oh !  pray  do  n't,  pet :  but  since  the  wind  sets  so,  I'm  off  —  only 
blessings  on  the  dear  old  lady's  geographical  acquirements,  any 
how.    Come,  Quills.' 

'  I'll  follow  in  a  moment,'  said  the  clerk : '  where  shall  I  find  you  V 

*  On  the  top-gallant  forecastle,  by  the  fore-mast.'  So  saying,  he 
mounted  the  ladder,  and  disappeared  on  deck.  The  clerk  soon 
■towed  away  the  book  in  his  locker,  and  followed  the  midshipman. 

The  night  was  indeed  a  lovely  one.  The  seas  were  sparkling 
gloriously  in  the  beams  of  a  tropical  moon,  whose  bright  rays, 
streaming  through  the  rigging  and  spars,  chequered  the  deck  in 
a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of  light  and  shade,  and  glancing  upward 
from  the  black  and  polished  guns,  mad^  her  iron  battery  appear  as 
if  cast  in  molten  silver.  The  constant  and  fresh  breeze  of  the 
Trades  had  lulled  every  sail  to  sleep,  and  they  towered  aloft  against 
the  deep  blue  sky,  till  they  looked  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pocket- 
hankerchief,  and^heaved  and  and  struggled,  likQ  the  bosom  of  some 
fiur  girl,  as  though  they  would  burst  the  envious  bonds  that  restrained 
Uieir  freer  play.  A  few  sod  and  fleecy  clouds,  sudi  as  are  only  seen 
in  these  bnght  regions,  were  chasing  eacJi  other  along  the  fields  of 
ether,  and  wmle  they  had  nothing  threatening  in  their  aspect,  assumed 
a  thousand  ever-vaiying  shapes,  which  delighted  the  eye,  and  ren- 
dered the  scene  less  monotonous.  Ever  and  anon,  clouds  of  flying 
fish,  startled  by  the  passing  ship,  would  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  and  flutter  away  far  over  tne  waves,  with  all  the  gayety  of  land- 
birds.  And  at  intervals,  a  dolphin  might  be  marked,  tracing  his  way 
through  the  liquid  element,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  by  the  long 
rocket-like  train  of  phosphorescent  light  which  followed  in  his  wake. 

'  You  are  sentimental  to-night,  Mr.  Tackle,'  said  the  clerk  to  the 
BMater'i  mate,  who  had  not  perceived  his  approach,  and  was  leaning 
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against  the  forward-Bwifter  of  the  fore-riggingy  gazing  abead,  appar 
rently  wrapped  in  deep  thought 

'Devifisii  little  Bentiment  in  me,  Mr.  Qoilla  ;  though  my  subject 
was  tastv  enough,  for  that  matter :  I  was  thinking  if  that  d  -»  d  mon- 
key, sittinff  out  there  on  the  sprit-sail  yard,  which  played  such  a 
cursed  trick  with  my  best  jacket  t'  other  day,  was  oaly  a  roast  gooM» 
well  stuffed  with  potatoes  and  onions,  he  and  I  would  soon  be  on 
better  terms  than  we  are  at  present.  We  had  pea-SQup»  you  know, 
for  dinner  to  day,  and  it 's  only  slope  at  best ;  and  tobugh  I  swal* 
lowed  the  standmg  part  of  a  gallon  of  it,  I  feel  as  empty  now  as  a 
sailor's  purse  after  a  week's  cruise  ashore/ 

'Why,  Tackle,  in  case  such  a  metamorphose  should  befall  the 

Soor  monkey,  I  myself  would  not  object  to  join  your  mess,  as  I 
o  n't  relish  pea-soup,  and  made  but  a  slight  dinner  on  it  But  I 
think  I  heard  you  give  the  girls  at  C  — *  a  touch  of  sentiment  when 
we  lay  there,  fitting  for  sea.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  one  's  forced  to  that  now  and  then.  Why,  thev  cocpect  it, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  after  a  cruise  in  the  Tropics,  if  ane  could 
not  tell  them  of  spicy  breezes,  and  orange  groves,  they  *d  set  him 
down  for  a  green-horn.  Now,  for  my  part,  Siough  I  spun  them  a 
yam,  as  lon^  as  a  main-top  bowline,  aoout  orange  groves,  fnll  of 
lovely  nymphs,  and  such  boltherdash,  I  never  saw  but  one  grove  of 
the  kind,  during  all  my  cruising  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  fkir 
damsel  it  contained  was  none  ol£er  than  a  nigger  wench,  baking  caa- 
saba  bread  on  an  old  rusty  griddle.  She,  too,  was  such  a  blasted 
fright,  that  the  first  luff's  dog,  which  I  had  along  vnth  me,  baxked 
himself  into  a  fit  of  the  croup,  at  the  mere  sight  of  her.  I  have 
always  thought,  however,  that  the  little  blue-ered  girl  we  both  ad- 
mired so  much,  was  quizzing  me ;  for  when  I  found  myself  hove 
short,  and  so  tailed  on  a  quotaticm,  she  set  up  a  giggle  at  it' 

'  What  was  it,  pray  V 

*  Why,'  said  I, '  as  the  poet  says  of  the  arrival  of  Columbua  in  the 
West  Indies, 

<  i^MD  woods  of  pohn, 

And  oraagafiovei^  and  fieUls  of  balm, 
Blow  o'er  the 


*  The  devil  you  did !  How  the  deuce  could  groves  and  tceea  blow 
over  the  seas  V  \    K 

*  So  thought  I,  tifliless  it  mifffat  be  in  a  hurricane ;  so  I  corrected 
myself,  and  said,  *  I  mean  tihe  leaves  from  the  trees,  of  course,  Miss ;' 
but  she  smiled  at  that,  too ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  give  her 
but  the  roots,  I  stoppered  at  that,  and  hauled  in  for  the  supper  taUe.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  the  words  are : 

*  When  the  land  wind  ihnn  woods  of  pabn, 


'-  And  orange  groTei^  and  fielda  of  balm, 

Blew  aer  the  Hay  tien  seas.' ' 


*  Well,  well,  *  land  wind,'  or  •  sea  breeze,'  if  you  ever  catch 
prating  sentiment  or  poetry  to  a  woman  again,  slacken  up  all  my 
lanyards  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  clap  a  rocky  lee  shore  cloae  aboard 
of  me.  I  've  no  notion  of  bein^  laughed  at  every  time  I  fool  n^' 
hawse,  or  shiver  a  little  in  the  vnnd.    But  now  for  the  yazn«    Vfho 
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haa  the  loolMutl  •&  ah !  I  see  it  is  you,  Smith.  Run  down,  my  good 
felh>w,  into  the  steerage,  and  bring  up  a  couple  of  candp-stoels. 
We  can  sit  tere»  Quills,  in  the  wake  of  the  fore-mast,  out  of  sight 
of  the  officer  h£  the  deck.  Keep  a  bright  look-out,  Smith,'  $aid  the 
mate,  when  the  stools  were  brought,  and  the  companions  seated, 
'  and  if  you  see  thp  officer  coming  forward,  let  me  know  it.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  Sir,'  was  the  rejoinder ;  'I  '11  keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  a 
briffht  look<i»ut  ahead,  too.' 

'  Naw,^idlls,  commence  your  yam.' 

'  I  had  been,'  beean  the  oleik, '  for  some  three  or  four  years  in  a 
Gounting*house,  in  New- York,  when,  one  morning,  I  was  called  into 
my  employer's  private  office,  by  the  senior  partner  of  the  house,  and 
informed  that  they^Were  about  loading  a  vessel  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  for  the  patriots  of  South  America ;  and  as  the  service 
required  a  trustworthy  and  experienced  manager,  they  had  concluded 
to  appoint  me  supercargo,  in  case  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  berth. 
I  had  often  &tened,  with  the  greatest  attention  and  delight,  to  ro- 
mantic stories  of  the  sea,  which  the  masters  and  mates  in  my  em- 
ployer's service  were  in  the  habit  of  recounting,  and  had  lone 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  my  lucky  stars  would 
present  such  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  my  ardent  desire  to  see 
the  world.  As  you  may  imagine,  I  embraced  the  offer  without  hesi- 
tation, and  set  about  preparing  myself  for  the  voyage. 

'  The  vessel  destined  K>r  the  business,  was  a  whacking  brig,  that 
had  been  built  during  the  war,  for  a  privateer,  and  pierced  originally 
for  eighteen  guns.  With  great  length  and  breadth  of  beam,  she  was 
remarkably  sharp  ;  had  long  raking  masts,  and  a  low  hull ;  and  sailed 
so  fast,  that,  to  use  an  expression  of  her  captain, '  it  was  necessary 
to  heave  her  to,  now  and  then,  to  cool  the  rudder  irons.'  In  those 
days,  the  West  Indies  swarmed  with  pirates ;  and  as  our  cargo  was 
valuable,  we  were  aiitied  wHh  six  guns,  and  carried  a  crew  of 
eighteen  men,  to  meet  any  attack  those  desperate  marauders  might 
make  upon  us.  Our  destination  was  the  island  of  Curacoa,  where 
the  patriot  privateers  were  in  the  habit  of  rendesvousing,  to  replen- 
ish their  stores  and  sell  &eir  prizes.  In  die  course  of  a  week,  we 
were  loaded,  and  had  sailed.  Although  miseraUy  sea-sick,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  I  shall  never  forget  the  emotions  of  awe  and 
delight  with  whi^  I  was  filled  by  the  tumbling,  bpuUdless,  and  lonely 
sea.  '  Here,'  ftt^ght  I,  '  man  is  indeed  free.  il0te  are  no  bounds, 
no  walls,  no  enclosures,  to  restrain  him..  No  lordi  of  the  soil  are 
here,  to  claim  territory  and  to  exclude  his  neighbors  —  no  roads,  no 
paths,  to  mark  the  route.  No  one  is  in  the  way  of  another ;  there  is 
ample  room  and  space  for  alL' 

'  We  were  running  rapidly  on  our  course,  and  had  entered  fkr 
into  the  latitude  of  the  West  India  islands,  when  early  one  momiii|b 
the  cry  of  '  Wrecks  ho  /'  from  a  man  who  had  been  sent  aloft,  on  tne 
top-gallant  yard,  to  overhaul  some  of  the  steering  sail  gear,  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  one,  fore  and  aft,  even  to  the  old  black  cook, 
who  issued  from  the  galley,  with  a  pan  of  ham  and  eggs  in  his  hand, 
and  bcM^ame  so  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  scene,  diat  some  of  the 
tan,  possessed  of  more  appetite  than  curiosity,  lightened  the  dish  of 
its  savory  contents,  and  afforded  us  a  hearty  lau^  at  poor  Cuffee's 
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expense,  who  had  not  perceived  the  act,  and  expressed  the  most 
unfeigned  astonishment  at  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the 
skipper's  breakfast. 

*  My  interest  became  painfully  wrought  up,  as  we  drew  nearer  the 
shorn  hulk,  which  lay  helpless,  and  apparently  tenantless,  in  the  trough 
of  the  sea ;  for  of  all  objects  of  desolation  and  distress,  none  can 
present  a  more  forlora  spectacle  to  my  eye,  or  induce  so  sad  a  train 
of  reflection,  as  a  wreck  at  sea  —  unguided,  and  alone.  She  was  a 
large  ship,  her  masts  gone  by  the  board,  and  remnants  of  rigging 
hanging  over  the  side,  here  and  there,  in  such  a  careless  manner,  as 
seemed  to  indicate  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages done  her.  The  bulwark  planking  was  torn  off  in  several  places 
from  the  staunchions;  and  her  stem-boat,  staved,  hung  from  the 
davitts  by  but  one  fall. 

*  *  The  pirates  have  been  here  at  work,  and  be  d  —  d  to  *em,'  said  the 
captain,  who  had  been  for  some  minutes  intently  reconnoitering  her. 
*  Man  the  boat,'  he  added,  turning  to  the  chief  mate ;  '  perhaps  some 
poor  fellow  still  survives  onboard.  I  have  known  men  to  eBcs:pe,  by 
concealing  themselves  until  the  incarnate  devils  had  left  their  prey.' 

*  The  jolly  boat  was  instantly  lowered,  and  I,  with  the  chief  mate, 
jumped  into  her,  while  the  brig  was  hove  to,  a  little  to  windward. 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  alongside  the  ship,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
remnants  of  rigging,  clambered  easily  upon  deck,  which  was  hardly 
reached,  when  a  dog  rushed  out  of  the  hurricane-house,  with  a  fierce 
bark  at  first,  and  then  with  a  piteous  whine,  came  cringing  and  wag- 
ging his  tail,  up  to  me.  But  oh.  Tackle  !  what  a  dreadful  spectacle 
that  deck  presented  !  Gouts  and  dried  puddles  of  blood  almost  cov- 
ered it,  and  lay  festering  and  putrefying  in  the  sun  and  wind,  sending 
forth  a  most  intolerable  odor.  A  death-like  chill  came  over  me,  as 
I  gazed  around  with  horror;  and  I  thought  the  very  fountains  of  life 
would  have  curdled  within  me,  as  my  mind  glanced  hastily  at  the 
retrospect.  Pieces  of  human  flesh,  and  hair  matted  in  gore,  were 
sticking  to  many  places,  and  fragments  of  torn  garments,  some  of 
them  female,  fluttered  here  and  there.  The  hatches  were  all  off, 
while  broken  boxes,  torn  and  opened  letters,  and  pieces  of  rich  goods, 
thickly  scattered  around,  certified,  that  the  vessel  had  been  thoroughly 
ransacked,  and  plundered  of  every  thing  valuable. 

*As  the  dog,  by  his  motions,  seemed  to  beckon  us  toward  the  hur- 
ricane-house, we  entered  together,  while  some  of  tlie  boat's  crew 
descended  into  the  hold,  to  see  if  any  one  was  concealed  there.  As 
I  stepped  in,  I  perceived  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  face  par- 
tially turned  from  me,  leaning  over  a  cot  which  swung  from  the  bc^ons 
over  head,  and  which  appeared  to  contain  a  human  form.  Before 
advancing  farther  in,  I  called  to  him,  but  received  no  answer :  I  called 
again,  yet  louder  ;  still  no  reply,  nor  was  any  motion  of  any  kind 
elicited.  Thinking  that  he  might  be  dead,  although  his  position  did 
not  warrant  the  conclusion,  I  advanced  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cot, 
and  faced  him.  As  I  approached,  he  raised  his  head,  and  gaxing 
wildly  in  my  face,  cried : 

'  *Ay  !  ay  !  murder  me  now,  and  I  will  thank  you  for  the  blow  I' 
'  *  I  come  not  to  murder,  but  to  save  you,  my  niend/  said  I :  *  but 
who  have  you  here  V 
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lo  * ' 


^  I  jriancecl  the       ire  on  thd  cot.    It  was  the  form 

of  a  fiur  and  e&u«:«aingiy  ae  b  Kirl,  apparently  scarce  out  of  her 
tauis ;  but  the  eyes  were  sei  lea  jeath,  and  gleamed  from  the  un^** 
cmed  lids  with  a  glazed  and  waxy  g  e.  The  face  was  not  stiikingly 
handsome,  for  the  lower  lip  pouted,  and  would  have  given  a  cross 
expression  to  the  countenance,  had  not  the  defect  been  redeemed  by 
a  milder  turn  in  the  rest  of  the  features,  which  wore  that  earnest, 
midearing  look,  which  alone  iers  some  women  attractive.  Her 
chestnut  tresses  were  tangle<  loout  her  face,  and  fell  in  loose  ring- 
lets over  her  snowy  shouldcao  bosom,  and  Stains  of  blood  were 
on  the  pillow.     She  seemed  v  ,  like  one  far  gone  in  the  consump- 

tion f  and  when  I  became  cooier,  my  senses  more  acute,  I  per- 
ceived that  'decay's  effacing  fin|  were  already  at  work  upon 
her. 

' '  My  friend,'  said  I,  addrc  her  companion,  who  had  assumed 

his  former  besotted  expressio  i, '  tv  xio  are  you  1  —  what  ship  is  this  1<^ 
and  how  came  you  in  this  saci  pi     it  V 

'  To  these  questions  he  m;  reply,  but  buried  his  face  in  his 

hands,  and  groaned  deeply. 

' '  Come,  come,'  said  the  mate  —  \  ,  though  a  rough,  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man  —  laying  a  hand  on  his  )u1der,  '  troubles  that  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured ;  and  we  who  go  to  sea,  God  knows,  have  our 
■bare  of  'em.  Our  skipper  has  got  some  prime  old  New-England 
aboard ;  't  will  raise  your  sp    its.     You  shall  have  some  of  it.' 

'  The  mate's  rough  attempt  consolation  failed  in  its  effect,  how- 
ever ;  and  I  thereupon  propod<  calling  some  of  the  crew  into  the 
cabin,  to  sew  up  the  deceased  ii  r  cot,  and  bury  her,  before  removing 
the  survivor  to  our  brig.     Tl  s  called  two  of  the  sailors,  and  set 

them  at  work  to  lash  her  up.  oo  soon  as  they  commenced,  the 
stranger  threw  himself  upon  the  bod^,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  wan  cheeks,  cried  out,  in  a  voice  of  agony  : 

'  'Oh  don't  take  her  away  from  me!  — don't  hurt  her ! — she  can  be  of 
no  use  to  you  now  —  she's  dead  !  —  her  parents  are  dead  1  —  she  said 
■he  'd  be  mine  1'  And  then  suddenly  raising  himself,  he  added,  with  a 
furious  look :  'Hands  off,  villain  !'  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  mate,  which 
weak  as  he  was,  would  inevitably  have  felled  him  to  the  deck,  had 
not  one  of  the  sailov  observed  the  intention,  and  arrested  his  arm  in 
time  to  avert  the  stroke. 

*  *  Take  him  out,'  said  the  i  ;  '  there  is  no  use  in  keeping  him 
here  any  longer.     The  man'i  id.' 

• '  No,  no !  do  u\\  take  ra«    <      II  will         no  ! 

Ann stop !'  he  said,  pa  If  i     i 

■eemine  to  collect  his  faculti  give      r      to      j 

then  take  me  where  you  will. 

'  He  approached  the  corpi  e,  bent  down,  and  impressed  one  Icmg 
impassioned  kiss  on  the  shr  veiled  lips,  and  turning  wildly  around, 
left  the  cabin. 

'  The  preparations  were  soon  completed ;  and  having  taken  the 

^precaution  t^  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  we  were  about  passing  her 

out  of  the  o         to  launch  her  overboard,  when  one  ot  the  sailors 

Mggeited  tl     u  might  be  as  well  to  leave  her  where  she  was,  and 
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to  set  the  bull  on  fire ;  for  some  vessel  might  be  injured,  or  sunk,  by 
running  into  her  in  the  night,  and  she  could  not  be  got  into  port 
without  the  greatest  trouble ;  while,  if  the  corpse  were  thrpwn  into 
the  sea,  the  sharks  would  get  it  before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed. 

'  The  advice  appeared  judicious ;  and  after  hailing  the  brig,  to  ob* 
tain  the  captain's  permission,  we  hastily  collected  a  few  articles,  and 
having  fired  the  hulk  in  two  or  three  places,  returned  on  board  with 
the  dog,  and  the  unfortunate  survivor,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
placed  in  the  boat  without  saying  a  word«  or  making  the  slightest 
resistance.  Heavy  columns  of  smoke  rising,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  far  astern  of  us,  indicated  the  position  of  the  burning  ship ; 
and  painfully  sad  and  acute  were  my  feelings,  when  my  mind  re- 
verted to  the  deserted  girl,  and  her  gleaming,  ocean-rocked  funeral 
pile. 

*The  remainder  of  our  voyage  was  prosperous,  atid  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  no  new  adventure.  The  captain,  mate,  and  myself 
endeavored,  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  by  every  show  of 
kindness,  to  restore  the  spirits  of  our  new  passenger ;  and  we  were 
at  last  successful  enough  to  remove  in  a  great  degree  the  abstraction 
of  mind  in  which  he  Was  at  first  wrapped  ;  though  a  deep  melancholy 
still  hung  over  him,  which  all  our  efforts  were  in  vain  exerted  to 
dispel.  He  spoke  but  seldom,  and  then  only  in  reply  to  questioA  put 
to  him  by  one  or  other  of  us ;  and  as  he  never  adverted  to  his  former 
history,  delicacy  forbade  our  hinting  at  the  subject,  although  our 
curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

'We  were  delayed  for  some  weeks  in  Curacoa,  in  disposing  of  our 
cargo,  and  obtaining  a  new  one,  during  which  time,  by  tinremitted 
attention  and  constant  association,  I  had  in  a  great  measure  won  the 
stranger's  confidence.  As  he  became  more  communicative,  he  di»« 
played  in  mind  and  mantiers  all  the  polish  of  the  gentleman.  We 
were  again  at  sea,  and  nearly  in  the  same  place  where  a  few  weeks 
before  we  had  fallen  in  with  the  plundered  ship,  when  the  stranger 
suddenly  broke  the  thread  of  some  desultory  discourse  which  he  had 
been  maintaining  with  me,  as  we  sat  together  on  the  sky-ligfat,  by 
remarking : 

' '  It  was  hereabout,  my  kind  friend,  that  we  first  met.  Here  you 
found  me  in  an  awful  situation  indeed  ;'  and  Mi  brow  daikened  as 
he  spoke ;  '  you  saved  my  life,  too ;  but  I  now  set  so  little  vtliie 
npon  it,  that  I  know  not  whether  to  diank  you  or  not  for  the  deed.' 

'  *  I  deserve  not  your  thanks,'  said  I, '  for  I  risked  nothing  in  your 
behalf.'  ^ 

* '  That  may  be  true,'  he  interposed, '  that  may  be  true  ;  but  few 
however,  would  have  borne  with  my  wayward  humors,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  restore  me  to  myself,  as  you  have  done,  and  I  only  re- 
gret that  it  does  not  lie  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  suitable  return.' 
*  I  have  observed,'  he  continued, '  yourcuriosity  to  learn  my  adven- 
tures, and  would  have  gratified  it  long  since,  but  my  mind  shrank 
from  the  mere  contemplation ;  and  I  felt  how  hard  a  task  it  would 
prove  to  relate  them.' 

' '  In  case  you  had  done  it,'  said  I, '  you  should,  at  any  rate,  have  bad 
my  sympathies  in  your  misfortunes,  and  such  consolatkm  «  I  was 
able  to  ofien' 
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' '  aame  mine 
heir  own  B]nnp»u»»,  >»». ..» 
o  be  mingled  with  too  grest  a 
ncti  is  the  cue  with  my  own. 
iver,  and  then  you  will  be  h 
irosa  in  part  from  my  own  ii 
'oor  aympathy.' 


'  more  pleasare  from  the  play  of 

of  their  friends,  which  are  apt 

idle  curiosity  ;  and  perhaps 

I  misfoitunes,  hoffr 

}  ,  whether,  as  they 

,  u       ao  or  do  not  merit 


'affleb    of    sodoh. 

'T  >■  nid  (h>t  on  lh«  blackened  ihora 
Of  thai  dull  lake  that  alumberath 

Where  guilty  Sodom  Blood  of  yore, 
Ere  wtielmed  beneath  her  GSry  deaths 

A  tree  of  stunted  growib  ia  bund, 


"nian  lip  of  laxuTT  e'er  quaffed  1 

I  the  glowing  nod  i 
Alaa  f  he  loaihea  with  bitter  aigha 

Thfi  aiora  hia  cheatsd  aenaee  Gad ; 
Hope  promiaed  nectar  —  but  diagual 
Prcoenu  him  ciodin — sulphur  —  doat 

Can  such  deceiifut  a 


It  fruit  supplied ; 
sv  »i>  u,  .J.. V.I,  »o  fair  to  Bight, 

That  man  its  treasUTts  aee«a  to  wii^ 
And  Gnda  the  veature  of  delight 

Holds  bul  a  akelelon  withiD. 

Behold  ihe  tree  Ambiitnn  tear*— 
How  fair  trsKipmoat  bough  sppesTsI 
How,  u  il  mirelh  to  and  fro, 
In  calM  which  fame  and  fortune  blow, 

Ita  goldeD  applea  flash  and  i;law, 
In  bope'a  undimmed  meridian  snn, 
Danling  the  rfet  of  him  below, 
Who  dnna  the  priie  might  well  be  woa  t 
1H*  sMb  him  for  Iha  long  weent, 
Andbrapch  and  bough  and  limb  an  beo^ 
Ab,  etrtining  to  the  gidd*  heietit. 
He  keepa  Ihd  ircaaure  atitl  in  aight, 
Till  lo  tail  panting  lip  ia  proit 
J-  The  fruii  bjr  hope  lo  riehly  dreat. 


And  is  there  that  within  to  pair 
The  loit  and  peril  of  the  way  1 
Doih  nef  iBt  fro     ' 


burn. 


To  Blake  hi*  hoi,  impalienr  thira. . 
No  I  that  which  aeemed  below  ao  fair, 
Haih  niiiny  a  thorn  implanted  there. 
And  noughi  Ihc  wounded  hand  can  preta 
Punn  that  rough  rind,  but  biilerncaa. 
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The  sportive  mmbeams,  ffiekeriD|^  thnmgfa 

Its  oaocing  leaves  and  diiatenng  ihiit, 
Tuiged  with  a  soft,  empurpled  hue, 

Mix  with  warm  shadows  at  its  root, 
And  form  a  dim,  luxurious  shade, 
As  for  unbroken  rapture  made. 
And  will  those  glowing  clusters  keep 

Their  lovely  promise  to  the  eye  1 
Or  shall  the  cheated  gatherer  weep 

The  touch  of  cold  reality  1 
Those  clusters  crushed,  to  brain  and  hMit, 
A  maddening  rapture  will  impart. 
Which  must  subside  and  heart  and  brats 
Will  calmly  fsel  and  think  again, 
Yet  fed  and  think  that  hope  bath  been 
Beguiled  and  denied  by  the  sheen 
Of  fruits  which  florious  promise  mads 
Of  bliss  anmingled,  undecayed. 

Behold  the  tree  of  Wealth,  which  spteads 
A  thousand  branches  far  around, 

Each,  like  the  banvan,  weaving  threads 
For  future  roots  to  clasp  the  ffromid. 
Lo  I  how  it  flashes  on  the  sinit 
With  golden  fruit,  so  rich  ana  bright, 
That  Atalanta's  self  might  sUy 
To  pluck  at  least  one  branch  awav; 
Each  breese  that  sways  the  loaded  timlv 
Bears  through  the  vistas  long  and  dim 
Soft-rinmng  music  and  faint  wail, 
Like  goQen  bells  in  fairv  tale  { 
And  eye  and  ear  the  influence  feel. 

Till  the  heart  dreams  that  bliss  mutt  flow 
From  that  which  offers  to  unseal 

Each  treasured  wish  that  man  can  know. 
And  pain  and  labor,  day  by  day, 
Will  man  endure,  to  b^  away 
Those  fruits,  which  to  his  upturned  eye 
Blaze  with  unmingled  brilliancy. 

The  prize  is  Rained — the  golden  skin 
Severed,  ana  what  appears  within  ? 
The  taint  of  care,  the  seeds  of  pain. 

The  blackened  core  of  selfishnes^ 
The  draught  that  wakens  thirst  agam, 

The  optate  aleco)  will  never  bless : 
And  more  —  the  bitter  drop  of  fear 
That  fl»eaks  of  evil  ever  near. 
Not  all  is  sweet  that  aeemeth  lair. 

Not  all  that  richl v  gUttera,  sold  t        '' 
The  aoftest  rose  a  tnom  may  bear. 

The  goodliest  fruit  a  worm  enlbla. 

There  is  one  tree  of  fairer  fruit 
Than  Lovcl  Ambition,  Wealth  can  show  c 

A  tree  whose  wide,  beaVn-planted  root  * 

Nor  storm  nor  whirlwind  can  overthrow ; 
Its  root  ReUgion,  pure  and  true — 
Its  stem  is  virtue  —  and  the  dew 
That  bathes  its  branchea  comea  from  Qod^ 
And  gives  them  strength  to  spread  abiond, 
Till  in  their  mighty  slMdows  rise 
All  charities  of  social  ties ^ 
All  fadeless  flowers  of  Imghtest  hops^ 
All  duties  in  their  widest  scope: 
No  eye  such  glorious  fruit  hath  seen 

As  that  which  hangs  abundant  thefc^ 
Yet  with  the  richness  hki  withm,    * 

No  other  richness  can  compare : 


«    ♦ 
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Thfl  heart  hath  not  a  aecret  pain 
Which  that  bleaaed  fruit  may  not  reatrain ; 
No  gnd£,  na  paaaion,  and  tio  pang, 
No  aecret  care  with  Yenonied  fang, 
Which  may  not  find  relief  or  cure 
From  firuit  so  precious  and  so  pure. 

Pfaick  thou  that  fruit,  nor  fear  to  taste  — 
Thr  fierceat  thirst  its  juice  can  alake  i 

For  all  —  rich,  mighty,  or  abaaed  — 
Its  tieaaures  hang  —  may  all  partake ! 

DmrtkuUt,  Ftkrmmrf,  1677.  J.  n.  e. 
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THE   PARVENUS. 

*  Tms  Ofl>l«ti  w«r«  tMii  h«re  and  tkore  and  erary  wh«re :  they  viaked  every  body  they  kMW,  amd 
9wmry  body  they  did  nut  know )  aud  there  was  no  f  ettinf  alosf  for  ihe  Giblett.  Their  plan  at 
iMflh  ■Mcceeded.  By  dint  of  dinners,  of  feeding  and  fhilickinf  the  town,  the  Giblet  Ikmily  worked 
thaaMelTM  into  notiee,  and  enjoy nd  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  being  for  ever  pestored  by  visiters  who 
cared  nothing  about  them ;  of  being  squeezed  and  smothered  snd  parboiled  at  nightly  balls  and 
•v«BiBf  laa-piirtiea ;  they  wens  allowod  the  privilege  of  forgetting  the  very  few  4rid  fHends  they 
once  poaseesed ;  they  turned  up  their  noera  at  every  thing  that  was  not  genteel ;  and  their  superb 
maaDors  and  sublime  affectation  at  length  left  it  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  Qiblett  were 
porfocUy  in  the  style.'  SALtucimw. 

'  AXtiCE/  said  Mary  Liston  to  her  sister,  '  I  have  most  delightful 
news  to  tell  you.  Dr.  Penrose  has  been  to  see  ma,  and  says  that  a 
trip  to  the  Springs  will  do  her  more  good  than  all  bis  medicines. 
He  recommended  the  White  Sulphur,  but  Saratoga  is  to  be  the  fash* 
ionable  resort  this  summer,  and  I  want  your  assistance  in  persuading 
pa  to  take  the  northern  tour,  as  I  believe  that  one  watering  place 
will  do  as  well  as  another  for  ma,  for  you  know  she  is  only  nervous.' 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  sister,*  said  Alice,  '  I  cannot  do  this,  for  if  Dr. 
Penrose  thinks  that  the  White  Sulphur  will  be  more  beneficial  to 
ma's  health,  we  should  surely  consult  this,  rather  than  our  own 
gratification.' 

'  Nonsense  !  —  a  fig  for  Dr.  Penrose  !'  exclaimed  Mary  ;  that  is 
just  like  you,  Alice ;  you  seem  deteimined  to  cross  my  wishes  in 
every  thin^.  But  my  heart  is  fixed  on  going  to  Saratoga,  and  I  am 
determined  to  carry  the  point,  in  despite  of  all  opposition.' 

Mary  Liston  was  the  beauty  and  the  favorite,  and  her  easily-go- 
verned parents  seldom  denied  her  requests.  As  soon  as  one  of  her 
plans  had  succeeded,  she  brought  forward  another,  which  was,  to 
take  their  new  equipage  with  them,  that  they  might  pass  among 
strangers  for  persons  of  wealth  and  consequence.  Mr.  Liston, 
although  a  foolishly-iDdulffent  father,  was  a  pltun  old  man,  and  instead 
of  studiously  concealing  his  humble  origin,  made  it  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  boasting,  that  he  owed  his  fortune  to  his  own  exertions,  and 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  poor  orphan  apprentice  of  a  watch-maker 
and  jeweller,  to  the  hiffh  station  he  then  held  among  merchants  and 
bankers.  With  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  closest  management  in 
bnBiness,  be  united  the  most  lavish  expenditure  upon  his  family  : 
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and  be  gratificd  Mary  by  consenting  to  purchase  a  carriage  in  New-* 
York,  for  tbeir  use  while  at  Saratoga,  of  which  she  should  make 
choice.  This  amendnient  was  as  agreeable  to  her  as  the  original 
scheme.  In  gaining  this  point,  she  found  an  able  ally  in  her  mother, 
who  was  soon  won  over  by  her  daughter's  powerful  argument,  that 
a  display  of  wealth  was  the  surest  means  of  securing  a  splendid 
alliance.  Having  put  her  dearest  wishes  in  a  fair  train  for  their  ful- 
filment,  her  next  step  was  to  school  her  old  father  into  the  requisite 
gentility  of  manner. 

'  Mind,  pa,'  she  said,  '  you  must  never  speak  of  the  time  when 
you  were  a  watch-maker,  for  people  of  fashion  will  look  on  us  with 
contempt,  if  you  do,  and  you  will  ruin  our  prospects.' 

'  If  there  is  any  danger  of  injuring  my  daughters,  in  any  one's 
estimation,  by  talking  about  it,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  man  should  try  to  hide  that  which  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  him  ;  and  I  own  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to 
hold  my  tongue,  when  I  see  some  whipper-snapper  dandy  of  fortune, 
who  has  never  earned  a  dollar  in  his  life,  turning  up  his  nose  at  ho- 
nest and  industrious  men,  the  producers  of  their  own  wealth,  because 
he  has  been  living  in  idleness  on  the  hoards  that  his  father  or  grand- 
father left  him.' 

'  But,  pa,  it  is  not  genteel  to  acknowledge  you  have  been  a  me- 
chanic, for  you  know  they  are  considered  among  the  dregs  of 
society.' 

'  The  '  dregs  of  society,'  indeed  !  Show  me  a  fashionable  family 
in  our  city,  whose  father  or  grandfather  has  not  handled  a  tool,  of 
some  kind  or  another !  Why,  child,  no  one  thought  less  of  old 
Ben.  Franklin,  because  he  was  a  printer,  or  of  Roger  Sherman,  on 
account  of  his  being  a  shoe-maker.  Those  were  glorious  old  times, 
when  men  were  more  respected  for  their  character  than  their  calling. 
But  the  world  is  strangely  altered,  I  confess ;  and  I  suppose  honest 
John  Listen  must  go  with  the  tide.' 

Mary  Listen  and  her  mother  were  characteristic  specimens  of  a 
class  that  is,  unfortunately,  a  very  numerous  one  in  most  of  omr  com- 
mercial cities  —  those  whose  newly-acquired  wealth  is  ostentatiously 
displayed,  as  a  means  of  elevating  them  into  *  good  society.'  The 
most  cherished  wish  of  Mrs«  Listen *s  heart,  was  to  see  her  daughters 
take  a  high  stand  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  her  first  step  was  to 
place  them  at  a  school  where  the  rank  of  the  pupils  was  more  care- 
fully inquired  into  than  the  capability  of  their  instructors.  She 
charged  them  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  who  would  be 
of  greatest  advantage  to  them  in  future.  Alice  followed  the  letter 
of  her  mother's  instructions ;  for  her  friends  were  chosen  amonff  the 
intelligent  and  the  virtuous,  without  any  regard  to  their  wealUi  or 
fashion.  But  Mary  was  quickly  initiated  into  their  spirit  —  for,  with 
the  skill  of  a  courtier,  she  soon  ingratiated  herself  into  the  favor  of 
those  whose  parents  belonged  to  the  highest  circles  of  society.  But 
when  the  important  pericrd  of  her  '  commg  out'  had  arrived,  she  met 
with  many  disappointments.  A  few  who  still  felt  something  <^  tbeir 
school-friendship  toward  her,  occasionally  returned  her  Tisits ;  but 
she  was  often  fated  to  meet  the  '  cut  direct,'  or  the  distant  bow  of 
unwilling  recognition,  from  those  whose  acquaintance  she  was  most 
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deihouB  of  retainiog.  The  mother  and  tbe  daughter  were  liot  ewlj 
refioDo4  i  and  with  an  energy  and  perseyeiaence  worthy  a  better 
cause,^  they  continued  ^o  repeat  their  advances,  in  despite  of  repul- 
sion, until  they  at  last  .gained  quiet  possession  of  the  outworks  of 
that  citade)  they  had  lo  long  been  besieging.  Though  Mrs.  Listen 
endeavoured  to  shake  off  all  her  old  friends,  whose  presence  was  a 
cofttinual  msmento  of  her  former  obscurity,  yet  some  of  them  pos^ 
aassed  a  pertinacity  equal  to  her  own ;  tgid  it  was  quite  amtising  to 
s^  the  variety  of  characters  who  sometintes  happened  to  meet  in  her 
dimwing-room  as  momiilg  visiters.  The  annoying  fact  that  Mrs. 
C  — — ^  had  met  Mrs.  B  ■■  ■■ ,  was  frequently  a  source  of  as  much 
vexation  to  them,  as  it  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  those  who  had  so 
lately  admitted  them  into  their  society. 

WhejQ  the  Listens  arrived  at  New- York,  Mary  was  delighted  with 
•very  thing  she.  saw.  The  dashing  equipages  —  the  crowds  of 
stylish  women  and  foreign-looking  coxcombs  that  thronged  the 
ftshiosable  promenades —  the  display  of  wealth  in  the  lofly  mansions, 
with  their  richly-furnished  drawing-rooms  —  so  completely  fascinated 
her,  that  she  was  anxious  to  prolong  their  stay  far  beyond  the  time^' 
fixed  on  for  their  departure  to  Saratoga.  But  with  the  retiring  Alice, 
the  bustle  and  gayety  of  the  city  made  her  often  sigh  for  the  rural 
auiet  and  the  green  fields  of  Arling^ton,  her  father's  summer  resi- 
oeace.  Her  refined  tastes  and  intellectual  pursuits  wex^  so  opposite 
to  the  enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  h^r  fashionable  mother  and  sis« 
ter,  that  they  thought  her  a  strange  being,  and  feared  that  she  would 
aevAbe  a  credit  to  their  family. 

Mary  was  fully  compensated  for  leaving  New- York,  wheii  she 
found  among  the  visiters  at  Saratoga  several  titled  Europeans.  She 
looked  on  them  with  reverence,  as  beings  of  a  superior  order ;  and 
her  happiness  was  complete,  when  she  afterward  received  a  formal 

introduction  to  the  Count  de and  Don  Alonzo .     Their 

imperfectly-pronounced  English  was  music  to  her  ear,  and  their 
words  of  idle  gallantry  were  favorably  interpreted  as  proofs  of  an 
awakening  attachment.  Bright  visions  of  foreign  courts  began  to 
float  before  her  fancy,  and  she  pictured  herself  as  a  newly-admitted 
member  of  their  polished  circles,  with  the  alluring  title  of  coun- 
tess or  donna.  But  she  was  soon  after  destined  to  find  a  powerful 
rival  to  the  favor  of  the  count,  in  a  school  acquaintance,  Emily 
•  Courtney,  who,  with  her  parents  and  sister,  arrived  at  the  Springs  a 
few  days  after  the  Listens. 

Mary  was  seated  beside  a  lately  acquired  friend  from  New- York, 
when  the  Courtneys  first  entered  the  drawing-room.  Sophia,  the 
younger  sister,  advanced  toward  her  with  a  friendly  familiarity,  which 
was  hastily  repulsed,  by  a  cold  and  distant  salutation.  Her  fashion- 
able friend  noticed  her  manner,  and  as  soon  as  the  warm-hearted 
Sophia  had  left  them,  she  said  :  '  They  are  from  ybut  own  city,  I 
believe  ;  who  are  they  V 

*  They  belong  to  our  class  of  parvenus,*  replied  Mary, '  and  have 
presumed  upon  their  school  acquaintance,  1  suppose,  for  we  have 
never  visited  them.  Their  father  was  a  tobacconist,  and  accumulated 
a  lai*g^  fbrtone  by  retailing  snuff  and  segars.  He  has  lately  built  a 
fix>nt,  and  added  an  additional  story,  to  his  dwelling,  and  has 
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even  set  up  a  carriage,  with  servants  in  livery.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see 
the  airs  of  his  family,  for  from  their  display,  a  stranger  might  mistake 
them  for  persons  of  consequence.' 

Upon  the  same  day  on  which  the  Courtneys  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Saratoga,  an  invalid  mother  and  daughter  came  as  visiters  to 
the  Springs,  for  the  reestahlishraent  of  their  health.  They  were 
very  plainly  attired,  and  had  no  getlemen  with  them,  as  escorts.  And 
when  the  usual  inquiry  was  made  among  the  groups  of  fashionable 
idlers,  Mary  and  her  friend  remarked  'that,  from  the  appearance 
they  made,  they  of  course  could  be  nobody.'  Both  the  young  lady 
and  her  mother  formed  a  perfect  contrast  to  Emily  Courtney  and 
Mary  Listen,  the  two  representatives  of  their  respective  families. 
The  graceful  ease  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  so  different  from 
the  hauteur  and  affected  gentility  of  the  would-be  fashionable,  the 
quiet  courtesy  with  which  they  answered  the  inquiries  of  the  most 
humble  in  that  mixed  assemblage,  showed  to  those  who  were  capa- 
ble of  judging,  that  they  were  persons  of  the  highest  refinement,  and 
the  best  society.  But  with  the  '  nauveau  riche,  their  unpretending 
and  almost  unfashionable  style  of  dress,  and  the  absence  of  every 
thing  like  a  display  of  wealth,  or  of  self-importance,  was  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  want  of  consequence. 

The  interesting  daughter,  fearing  that  her  mother  was  faint  from 
the  fatigue  of  travelling,  advanced  toward  Mary,  to  request  the  loan 
of  her  richly-jewelled  mnaigrette^  which  she  was  rather  ostenta- 
tiously displaying.  She  of  course  could  not  refuse  it,  but  it  was 
tendered  with  as  much  rudeness  as  could  be  made  consistent  with 
her  wish  to  act  the  fine  lady. 

The  simple  loan  was  gracefully  acknowledged,  but  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  granted,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  lovely  girl,  whose 
anxiety  for  her  mother  prevented  her  from  observing  it.  As  soon  as 
she  had  turned  from  Miss  Listen  and  her  friend,  the  former  observed, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile  :  '  I  suppose  it  is  the  first  time  she  has 
handled  diamonds.' 

This  remark  was  overheard  by  an  elderly  lady,  sitting  near  them, 
and  turning  to  Mary,  she  said : 

*  It  is  quite  possible,  young  lady,  that  a  grand -daughter  of may 

not  be  able  to  appreciate  their  cost  or  their  value  so  well  as  the 
daughter  of  a  watch-maker  and  jeweller  —  but  it  is  probable,  that 
she  has  both  seen  and  worn  more  than  ever  sparieled  in  your  father's 
case.' 

Poor  Mary  was  so  overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected  rebuke,  and 
by  the  altered  bearing  of  her  New- York  friend,  that  she  could  say 
nothing  in  reply.  She  thought,  and  truly  too,  that  the  Courtneys 
were  the  source  from  whence  the  old  lady's  information  was  derived, 
and  her  rival,  Emily,  became  more  an  object  of  hatred  than  ever. 

The  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Emily  Courtney  so  fascinated 
the  count,  that  he  soon  became  a  declared  and  accepted  lover.  MaiT 
Liston  then  turned  all  her  schemes  of  conquest  upon  the  whiskered 
don,  and  every  day  tended  to  confirm  her  hopes  of  success. 

The  self-styled  don  had  been  the  private  secretary  of  a  noblemnif 
high  in  favor  at  the  Spanish  court.  Ambitious  and  designingt  as 
well  as  avaricious  and  unprincipled,  he  scrupled  at  no  means,  now- 
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ever  ▼illanous  or  disbonorable,  by  which  he  could  hope  to  mdd  to  his 
raak  or  his  fortune.  He  became  the  willing  tool  of  his  deprared 
master,  and  at  last  committed  an  act  at  his  instigation,  which  made 
bis  immediate  departure  from  the  country  the  only  means  of  safety 
for  himself  and  his  patron.  Before  it  was  discovered,  the  nobleman 
procured  him  a  lucrative  foreign  appointment,  as  the  reward  of  his 
villany.  Finding  his  income  insufficient  for  the  extravagant  vices 
and  habits  in  which  he  indulged,  he  was  anxious  to  add  to  it  by  a 
wealthy  alliance,  and  also  to  provide  for  his  anticipated  dismissal 
from  his  situation.  Mary  Listen  was  the  first  eolden  opportunity 
thrown  in  his  way  by  fortune.  He  saw  she  could  be  easily  secured, 
but  he  knew  that  '  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,'  and  wished  to  make, 
in  this  case,  '  assurance  doubly  sure.* 

At  a  brilliant  ball,  given  at  a  fashionable  hotel,  Emily  Courtney 
and  Mary  Listen  were  the  rival  belles  of  the  evening.  In  one  of 
the  intervals  between  the  dance  and  the  waltz,  Emily,  with  her  lover, 
the  count,  and  two  or  three  others,  were  engaged  in  an  animated 
discussion  upon  the  various  styles  of  female  beauty.  Among 
the  group,  was  the  quondam  friend  of  Mary  Listen,  who  had  care- 
fblly  avoided  all  intercourse  with  her,  since  she  received  the  start- 
ling information  of  her  obscure  origin.  A  gentleman  who  stood 
beside  her,  addressing  himself  to  Emily,  said  : 

*  Your  city.  Miss  Courtney,  has  long  been  famed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  women ;  and  its  celebrity  has  been  justly  won,  if  one  may 
judge  from  its  present  representatives.  Miss  Listen  is  certainly  a 
lovely  creature,  and  if  it  would  not  be  trespassing  on  your  kindness, 
you  would  render  me  your  debtor,  by  requesting  the  favor  of  an  in- 
troduction to  her.' 

Emily  bowed  haughtily,  and  replied :  '  You  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  lady  next  to  you ;  for  Miss  Listen's 
name  is  not  admitted  upon  my  visiting-list.  I  have  never  had  the 
htmor  of  meeting  her  among  my  acquaintance;  but  the  frequent 
attempts  of  her  family  to  get  into  society,  have  given  them,  at  least, 
notoriety  —  of  a  kind,  however,  not  very  enviable.' 

How  ludicrous  and  how  inconsistent  are  the  claims  of  distinction 
in  our  mongrel  society  !  We  have  often  heard  two  families,  of  equal 
standing,  thus  speak  of  each  other ;  and  those  who  are  most  dubious 
of  their  own  right  of  place,  generally  express  most  contempt  for 
those  whose  equality  they  must  feel,  while  they  scorn  to  acknow* 
ledge  it. 

it  was  during  the  evening  of  the  ball,  that  Mary  Listen's  hopes 
met  with  final  success.  The  don,  in  promenading  throush  the  room, 
overheard  the  following  conversation  between  two  fashionable  fop- 
lings. 

'  What  has  brought  you  to  the  Springs,  this  summer,  Horace  1'  said 
one  to  the  other:  'have  you  come  here  to  mend  your  health  1' 

'  Ah  no !  Fred.,  't  is  from  a  cause  more  lamentable  than  that :  it  is 
with  the  hope  of  mending  my  condition ;  for  my  purse  has  fallen 
into  a  distressing  marasmus.  My  old  uncle  has  just  died,  and  cut 
me  off  without  a  shilling.  The  old  fellow  showed  me  his  will,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  in  which  he  had  lefl  me  his  sole  heir.  And  when, 
in  a  dangerous  illness,  last  winter,  he  was  thought  to  be  dying,  I 
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was  so  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  coining  into  immediate  posses- 
sion of  such  a  fortune,  as  my  own  had  nearly  dwindled  away,  that  I 
took  three  or  four  of  my  friends  to  a  hotel,  to  treat  them,  in  return 
for  their  hearty  congratulations.  We  had  a  high  carousal,  I  assure 
you ;  but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  decrepid  old  wretch  sprang 
up  again  into  second  youth,  like  a  Phoenix,  and  upon  hearing  of  my 
frolic,  from  some  kind  friend  or  other,  he  threw  his  will  into  the  fire, 
and  made  another,  bequeathing  his  untold  hoards  to  some  charitable 
institution.  But '  begone  dull  care !'  I  am  as  merry  a  dog  aa  ever, 
in  despite  of  this  mischance.  You  have  been  here  long  enough, 
Fred.,  to  spy  out  the  land ;  can  you  tell  me  where  is  the  finest  chance 
for  a  profitable  speculation  V 

*  Such  chances  are  very  scarce,  Horace ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three,  that  are  at  least  worth  trying  for.  There  is  an  old  Liston 
here,  said  to  be  worth  a  plum,  and  he  has  but  two  children,  and  both 
daughters ;  so  you  can  have  two  birds  to  aim  at,  which  you  know,  by 
all  gamesters,  is  considered  to  offer  a  greater  certainty  of  tucceat 
than  where  there  is  but  one.' 

'  But  this  plum  —  is  the  title  eood  V  asked  Horace. 

'  Indisputably  so,'  replied  his  friend  :  '  I  have  had  it  from  the  best 
authority.     And  the  old  man  looks  quite  apoplectic/ 

'  Ha  !  this  is  best  of  all  —  for  I  do  not  like  to  wait  long  for  dead 
men's  shoes.     I  have  bad  enough  of  that.' 

The  don  was  quite  enraptured  by  the  information  he  had  over- 
heard, and  sought  an  early  opportunity  to  offer  himself  to  the 
acceptance  of  Mary  Liston.  This  was  soon  found,  and  before  the 
gay  assembly  had  dispersed,  Mary  was  triumphing  in  the  proud. 
thought  of  having  secured  a  titled  foreigner  for  her  future  husband. 

The  gentle  and  retiring  Alice  was  also  being  wooed  and  won,  to 
the  surprise  of  her  family,  who  had  always  looked  upon  her  as  being 
destined  for  an  old  maid.  The  bustle  and  gayety  of  Saratoga  had  so 
few  charms  fox  her,  that  she  endeavored  to  absent  herself  from  them, 
and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room.  She 
at  last  had  the  happiness  of  finding  a  congenial  companion  in  a  young 
lady,  who  was  an  invalid.  A  warm  friendship  soon  sprang  into 
greenness  and  beauty,  between  two  young  creatures  whose  tastes  and 
pursuits  were  so  nearly  assimilated,  and  so  different  from  the  gay 
crowd  around  them.  The  friend  of  Alice  had  an  only  brother,  to 
whom  she  was  fondly  attached.  He  arrived  at  Saratoga  a  short  time 
after  their  intimacy  commenced.  The  favorite  theme  of  Helen  Stan- 
ley, when  talking  to  Edward,  was  her  dear  Alice  —  her  kindness  to 
her  in  sickness  —  her  attention  to  her  every  wish  —  the  virtues  of 
her  heart,  and  the  graces  of  her  highly  cultivated  mind.  Edward 
Stanley  felt  grateful  to  Alice  for  all  that  she  had  been  to  his  sister, 
and  the  respect  and  esteem  which  her  character  awakened  in  his 
heart,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  soon  deepened  into  a 
devoted  attachment. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  time  fixed  on  for  the  departure  of  the 
Listens  from  Saratoga,  Edward  revealed  the  state  of  his  feelings 
toward  Alice,  and  requested  permission  to  ask  her  father's  consent 
to  their  engagement.  He  told  her  that  his  situation  would  not  justify 
an  immediate  union,  but  his  prospects  of  success  in  his  pro&ssion 
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were  ^flattering,  and  that  he  hoped  in  a  few  years  to  claim  her  as  his 
bride,  if  he  should  be  so  happy  as  to  find  his  proposals  sanctioned 
by  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Liston  and  Mary  were  indignant  when  they  heard  of  it,  and 
told  Alice  it  was  mortifying  to  them  to  think  of  her  thus  lowering 
bev^lf,  by  entering  into  an  engagement  with  a  poor  physician,  whose 
only  support  was  to  be  derived  from  his  profession.  But  their  oppo- 
sition, in  this  instance,  had  no  effect  on  Air.  Liston,  and  he  said  ^at 
as  he  bad  permitted  them  to  have  their  own  way  in  choosing  a  Spap 
aiard  as  his  future  son-in-law,  he  was  determined  that  Alice  should 
make  her  own  selection.  The  various  testimonials  that  he  had 
received  of  the  character  and  high  standing  of  Edward  Stanley,  so 
fully  met  his  approval,  that  he  gave  a  free  consent  to  their  future 
union. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  Liston  with  Don ,  which  took  place 

soon  afler  their  return,  created  quite  a  sensation.  Mrs.  Listen 
and  the  donna  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that  this  union  with  a 
titled  foreigner  placed  them  at  once  among  the  elite  of  society,  and 
Mary  had  also  the  additional  satisfaction  of  a  complete  triumph  over 
ber  former  rival ;  for  the  volatile  count  had  forgotten  his  engage* 
raent  with  Emily  -Courtney  a  few  weeks  afler  her  departure  from 
Saratoga.  His  heart  was  like  a  mirror,  for  it  only  bore  the  image  of 
the  beauty  before  him,  and  a  new  face  quickly  filled  up.  the  space 
that  Emily  had  left 

The  don  and  his  beautiful  bride  were  the  favorite  subjects  of  oon- 
▼eivation  in  the  fashionable  world ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
continual  gayety  and  the  extravagant  display  in  which  the  first  year 
of  their  marriage  was  passed.  All  seemed  delighted  to  honor  tbem« 
and  their  presence  was  considered  quite  an  enviable  accession  to 
any  assemolage. 

But  their  splendid  career  was  as  short  as  it  was  bnlliant ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  villanous  act  which  had  induced  the  don  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, was  traced  to  him  as  its  perpetrator,  an  order  was  despdtohed 
from  the  government,  depriving  nim  of  his  appointment,  s^d  pro*  ^ 
claiming  ms  real  station  and  character.  His  former  patron  suffered 
the  fate  he  deserved,  and  his  tool  owed  his  safety  to  his  obscurity. 
As  soon  as  the  news  reached  America,  he  was  suddenly  deposed 
from  the  assumed  rank  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  to  the  son  of  a  Cas- 
tilian  cobbler,  and  a  dependant  on  his  father-in-law,  old  John  Liston. 
In  the  midst  of  the  mortification  under  which  Mary  and  her  mother 
were  writhing,  Alice  received  a  letter  from  Edward  Stanley,  inform- 
ing her  that  he  had  entered  into  a  lucrative  partnership  with  an  old 
physician,  whose  ill  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  most  of  his  prac- 
tice, and  requesting  her  to  name  an  early  day  for  their  union.  A 
few  weeks  afler  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Alice,  attired  in  a  plain 
travelling  habit,  was  united  to  the  one  she  had  so  wisely  chosen,  and 
accompanied  by  her  husband  and  his  sister,  took  her  departure  for 
her  adopted  home,  where  she  was  to  enter  into  the  calm,  hearth-side 
enjoyments  of  domestic  life. 

The  unhappy  Mary's  chagrin  and  discomfiture  were  as  complete 
as  had  been  her  brilliant  triumph,  and  she  shrank  from  her  former 
gay  associates,  and  became  a  prey  to  discontent  and  ill  humor.     The 
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quondam  don  soon  found  his  level  in  a  company  of  low  gambleiB,  and 
ceased  to  give  his  wife  even  the  semblance  of  attention.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  deprivation  to  her,  for  he  had  become  as  much  an  object 
of  her  loathing  as  he  once  was  of  her  pride.  Honest  John  Liston 
would  have  turned  him  from  his  house,  but  for  the  intercession  of 
Mary  and  her  nK>ther,  who,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  were 
willing  to  retain  him  as  an  inmate. 

About  a  year  after  the  marriage  of  Alice,  her  father  was  read- 
ing with  tears  of  joy  one  of  her  affectionate  letters,  he  bad  just 
received,  in  which  she  was  describing  the  beauty  and  infantile 
graces  of  his  little  namesake,  John  Lidton  Stanley.  While  it  was 
still  lying  open  before  him,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  countine-room 
and  presented  him  a  draft  for  a  large  amount,  upon  which  bis  own 
signature  was  endorsed.  The  first  glance  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
nounce it  a  forgery,  and  with  the  energy  and  perseverence  of  a  much 
youneer  man,  he  started  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  He  was  success- 
ful ;  but  to  his  dismay,  he  found  the  forger  to  be  bis  son-in-law  — 
the  husband  of  his  Mary !  For  the  sake  of  his  unfortunate  daughter, 
be  determined  to  pay  the  note,  hoping  by  this  means  to  conceal  bis 
▼illany  from  the  world,  but  resolving  that  he  should  no  kmger 
remain  under  his  roof. 

He  hastened  to  his  home,  with  the  forged  drafl  in  bis  band.  A» 
soon  as  be  hmw  bis  wife,  he  bitterly  exclaimed :  '  See  the  wretched 
effects  of  your  cravine^  ambition  !  The  husband  of  our  Mary  is  a 
forger  and  a  villain.  To  save  her  from  the  mortification  of  bis  pub- 
lic ezpKMure,  I  will  pay  this  draft,  though  it  will  nearly  ruin  me. 
But  wife !  wife !  we  are  both  justly  punished.  I  threw  no  check  on 
your  aspiring  notions,  for  I  too  was  pleased  with  the  world's  hollow 
flatteries.  Mary  was  our  pride  and  our  cherished  idol,  but  she  is 
miserably  thrown  away  on  the  scape-gallows  son  of  a  Spanish  cob* 
bier,  while  our  once  neglected  Alice  is  the  happy  and  respected  wife 
of  an  American  husband  —  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man, 
whom,  as  a  son  or  a  son-in-law,  the  proudest  in  the  land  might  feel 
prouder  to  own.'  GU 


STANZAS 


Oh  I  what  is  the  gain  of  restless  care, 

And  what  is  Ambition^s  treasure, 
And  what  are  the  joys  that  worldluiga  share, 

In  their  haunts  of  sickly  pleasure  T 
The  shade  with  its  silence  —  oh !  is  it  not  sweet, 

And  to  lie  in  the  sun  hy  the  fonntain, 
And  the  wUd  flower's  scent  at  eve  to  meet. 

And  to  rove  o'er  the  plain  and  the  mountain  1 

Oh  I  where  is  the  morning  seen  to  rise, 

The  violet  mark'd  as  't  is  sprinsin^ 
The  sephyr  heard  as  at  eve  it  signs. 

The  blackbird  loved  for  its  singing  I 
Oh !  there  alone  can  the  heart  be  gay, 

The  thought  be  free  from  sorrow. 
And  soft  the  night  and  short  the  day, 

And  welcome  again  the  morrow.  w.  s. 
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*  Vmi^  mm  tt^rm,  A  quoi  te  termiamront  enfln  lea  dwirs,  let  eapf  ranceSf  let  eonBeiU,  et  let  eater' 
prieee  dee  bommet:  voiM  oo  yieadrovt  enfia  tehouer  let  veioet  reflexioat  det  taget  etdet  etprite 
Ibrtii  lee  doatee  et  let  iaeertitvdet  At^raellet  det  iacrMulet,  let  vtttet  projett  det  coaqu^raat,  lee 
■MaaBMaa  de  U  gloire  hunaiae,  let  toiaa  de  rambitioa,  let  dutinrtioat  det  talnna,  let  inqui^tudee 
4m  la  Ibrtaaet  la  protp^rit^  det  empifet  et  toatot  let  reTolutioas  fri volet  de  la  terre  !*   MAttiLLOH. 


AvD  this  is  then  the  region  of  the  dead ! 

This  paradisal  warden  of  sweet  sounds, 

Fragrance,  anogentle  hues,  and  warmest  sunshine, 

Is  but  th'  unenvied  heritage  of  the  dead  — 

Of  the  dull  form^  who,  with  closed  eyes,  and  hearts 

That  wear  no  consciousness,  come  to  lie  down 

In  sternest  silence  here :  to  know  no  touch 

Of  Nature's  joy—  to  taste  no  proffered  gift 

From  her  magnificent  hand  —  to  drink 

Less  warmth  Yrom  every  kindlv  ray  of  heaven, 

Than  the  insensate  marble  of  tneir  tombs ! 

Here  mortal  eye  finds  the  pale  kine  of  shades 

Reclined  'mid  sunniest  forms  of  lifo  and  joyance. 

Here  fair  flowers  bloom  —  tb*  accacia  and  the  vine, 

With  their  soft  buds,  and  dark  umbrageous  trees 

Shine  on  their  glossy  robes  of  sreen  perennial : 

Here  myriad  birda^  in  measured  roundels,  make  . 

Music  of  all  the  aur,  and  insects  rise. 

Inebriate  with  life,  on  their  light  wings, 

Dancing  along  the  margent  of  the  rill, 

Where  the  west  winds,  with  new-rose  odors  laden, 

Crisp  the  cool  lapsing  waves.    Yet  can  all  this  — 

The  touching  harmony  of  natural  things. 

And  quarried  marble  into  sculpture  wrought 

By  the  skilled  master-hand  —  e'er  make  the  grave 

A  place  of  coveted  beauty  1    Can  thev  clothe 

In  winning  smiles  the  lineaments  of  death  7 

Or  change  his  withering  bosom  to  a  apot 

Where  the  warm-throbbing  heart  would  yearn  tp  rest  1 

And  yet  a  aoroethinf  of  strange  loveliness 

Should  mark  the  place  where  earth's  fond  children  come 

To  sleep  within  her  all-embracing  arms; 

Where  age  arrives  at  last,  with  faltering  step, 

His  ^gninaxe  to  close,  and  manhood  rests, 

Slaking:  the  hectic  fever  of  the  heart 

In  cooTLethean  waves  —  where  youth  is  lured 

From  the  rude  conflicts  of  the  noisy  world, 

And  infancy,  a  bird  of  sunnier  climes. 

Has,  nestling,  found  a  calm  and  genial  home. 

'Tis  a  luxurious  couch,  fanned  with  spiced  air, 

And  with  rich  concert  of  sweet  voices  lulled. 

Would  these  serenely  •slumbering  dead  exchange 

Their  quiet  pillows  here,  onoe  more  to  sport 

With  life's  thrice-gilded  toys  'I    Should  some  bold  arm, 

Strong  as  the  weird  Arabian' a,  who  called  forth 

Th'  enmarbled  city  to  re-breathing  life^ 

Now  disenchant  tnese  cold  insensate  forms. 

Wrench  from  the  grave  the  vassals  of  his  realm, 

And  their  Promethean  spark  relume,  would  they. 

Rejoicing  on  their  way,  go  to  re-tread 

The  labyrinthine  vistaa  of  the  world. 

React  their  part  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  all 

Th'  ingenious  tricks  that  busy  mortals  play, 
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Nor  cast  one  wktAil  glance  to  this  green  earth, 
The  kind  indulgent  mother,  cradling  them 
To  deep  repose  1 

But  is  this  Mdi  deep  rest  1 
In  this  lonff  sleep  of  death  *  what  dreams'  hate  oovM  I 
We  know  these  hearts  are  hushed—  these  clayey  fim&a 
Resolved  once  more  to  dust — but  in  what  soena^ 
In  what  strange  scene,  remote  beyond  the  readi 
Of  narrow- rounded  mortal  ken,  dwells  now 
Th'  undying  spirit  —  the  hearen-ignited  light  — 
Th'  incorporeal  essence  of  the  human  thought  1 
Roams  it  along  those  rich  Eljmn  fields 
Of  amaranthine  flowers  and  golden  fruit 
Eterne  —  the  dream  of  old  7  —  or  restleaaly 
Extravagant  and  paJe,  revunteth  it 
.The  homes  familiar  to  its  days  of  natuie^ 
Lapt  in  mysterious  visible  bemg,  through  which 
Gleam  midnight  stars,  yet  in  deep  Monds  unjnoTtdt 
So  thin  yet  strong^  shaking  the  hving  heart 
With  dread  imasinrngs?  or  doth  it  past 
In  glory  clothed  from  orb  to  orb  afar, 
WiHgii^  the  empyreal  way  harmoDK>aaly, 
With  flights  of  radiant  angels  hand  in  hand  7 

Tell  us.  ye  dead !  open  your  ioe-boond  lipi^ 
And  tell  the  hving  of  their  coming  doom ! 
By  the  strong  tie  that  binds  us —  ye  who  odm 
Sojourned  in  clay,  fruihbned  as  these  our  fonii% 
And  trod  with  us  upon  our  common  eartk 
Bearing  our  weakness,  strength,  and  shadM  fetf% 
And  every  working  of  humanity, 
And  we  who  shall  go  down,  your  fellow-dust, 
To  the  dark  confines  of  your  charnel-house  — 
Tell  us  of  that  strange  home  I    The  mysteriea 
That  veil  our  dread  hereafter-state,  unfold ! 
Say,  doth  it  shape  our  wildest  dreams  of  Uiasb 
Or  m  aimihilation's  nothinniess 
Mock  shrinking  man's  less  harrowing  conoeita  7 

Is  there  no  voice  7    A  thousand  lips  are  heiiL 
And  not  one  anawering  voice  to  our  deep  call  I 
The  dead  are  muto :  but  in  the  living  heart 
la  dwelling  now  a  sweet  and  aoothing  strain, 
Aa  muaic  of  the  spheres : 

*  The  bleat  Radaamer 
Liveth.    The  God  whose  daya  are  without  and 
Shall  stand  in  glorious  majeaty  on  earth  \ 
And  these  dull  ashes,  quickening  into  life^ 
A  robe  of  inoorruption  shall  pui  on 
His  presence  to  attend.    Ceaae,  mortal  heart  I 
This  restless,  longinc  search  to  meree  the  dooda 
Overshadowing  the  suent  vale  of  gloom  t 
Content 't  ia  open  to  His  eye  who  formed 
The  visible  roandnre  of  the  world  moat  foir : 
The  narrow  compass  of  thy  yesrs  adorn 
With  Kfe-becoming  graeea,  and  when  night 
About  thy  heart  ahul  doee,  lie  down  to  reat 
Grateful  on  the  green  boaom  of  the  earth 
That  coming  hour  in  perfect  tmat  to  wait, 
When  heaven'a  enthroned  king  anveiled  ahaU  ait^ 
And  thou,  a  changed  apirit,  on  UkaJt  brow, 
To  whoae  clear  lustre  th'  nnapproachable  aon 
Is  but  a  darklmg  shadow,  marst  read  thy  plaea 
'Midst  chosen  ministering  sainta  at  hia  right  hand.' 

EXiuMK-toum^  (K.  J^)  1837.  ■.  L.  a. 
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OLLAPODIANA. 


mnUBR  BIORTBBN. 


*  OiTX  you  good  den/  Reader.  We  have  been  deprived  of  eacb 
other's  companionship  for  several  weeks,  and  for  my  part  I  am  be- 
coming lonesome  without  your  eye.  I  love  that  you  should  scruti- 
nize my  sentences  —  appreciate  a  good  thing,  if  I  happen  to  acquit 
myself  thereof — and  use  that  thrice  blessed  quality  of  forgive- 
ness with  respect  to  a  bad  one.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that 
eyes  whose  mortal  glance  will  probably  never  meet  my  own,  may 
linger  for  a  moment  on  my  page,  and  that  some  thought  may  be  con- 
veyed, through  those  starry  and  lustrous  media,  to  a  spirit  not  dis- 
pleased. 

SoMR  of  my  contemporaries  have  supposed  that  the  estate  of  a  Bene- 
dict forbiddeth  the  resident  therein  to  disport  himself  as  aforetime, 
in  the  flowery  fields  of  fancy,  and  to  bombulate  at  random  through 
the  remembered  groves  of  the  academy,  or  the  rich  gardens  of  ima- 
ginative delight.  Verily  this  is  not  so.  To  the  right-minded  man, 
all  these  enjoyments  are  increased  ;  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  earth 
are  strengthened  and  multiplied  ;  he  anticipates  new  affections  and 
pleasures,  which  your  cold  individual,  careering  solus  through  a  vale 
of  tears,  with  no  one  to  share  with  him  his  gouts  of  optical  salt 
water,  wots  not  of.  As  a  beloved  friend  once  said  unto  me  :  '  When  a 
good  man  weds,  as  when  he  dies,  angels  lead  his  spirit  into  a  quiet 
land,  full  of  holiness  and  peace  —  &11  of  all  pleasant  sights,  and 
'beautiful  exceedingly/  One's  dreams  may  not  all  be  realized,  for 
dreams  never  are  ;  but  the  reality  will  differ  from,  and  be  a  thousand 
fold  sweeter,  than  any  dreams -7- those  shadowy  and  impalpable 
though  gorgeous  entities,  that  flit  over  the  twilight  of  the  soul,  afler 
the  sun  of  judgment  has  set.  I  never  hear  6f  a  friend  having  ac- 
complished hymenization,  without  sending  after  him  a  world  of  good 
wishes  and  honest  prayers.  Amid  the  ambition,  the  selfishness,  the 
heartless  jostling  with  the  world,  which  every  son  of  Adam  is 
obliged  more  or  less  to  encounter,  it  is  no  common  blessing  to  retire 
therefrom  into  the  calm  recesses  of  domestic  existence,  and  to  feel 
around  your  temples  the  airs  that  are  wafted  from  fragrant  wines  of 
the  Spirit  of  Peace,  soft  as  the  breath  which  curled  the  crystal  light 

*of  Zion*s  fountains, 


When  love,  and  hope,  and  joy  were  hers, 
And  beautiful  upon  her  mountains, 
The  feet  of  angel  messengers.' 

No  common  boon  is  it  —  we  speak  in  the  rich  sentence  of  a  Ger- 
man writer —  to  enjoy  *  a  look  into  a  pure  loving  eye ;  a  word  without 
fiaJseness,  from  a  bride  without  guile ;  and  close  beside  you,  in  the 
still  watches  of  the  night,  a  soft-breathing  breast,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  but  paradise,  a  sermon,  and  a  midnight  prayer !' 


Old  John  Milton,  whose  pale  statue  looks  down  upon  me  with 
ful  gret  tolempnite'  from   his  niche,  as  I  write,   enlarges  with 
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great  gusto  upon  the  married  state,  and  hb  verdict  has  been  quoted 
a  thousand  times ;  but  I  believe  that  respectable  gentleman,  and 
tolerable  author,  found  at  last  that  the  state  matrimonial,  as  far  as 
himself  waa  concerned,  was  not  so  delectable  as  the  airy  tongue  of 
fancy  had  syllabled  to  his  ear.  But  the  truth  b,  Milton  was  not  a 
fair  judge.  He  was  no  more  fitted  to  possess  a  wife,  than  Richard 
the  Third  was.  The  reason  is  obvious.  He  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  gorgeous  castles  in  the  air :  spirits  that  '  play  i'  the 
plighted  clouds'  were  his  familiars ;  and  the  battles  that  he  superin- 
tended in  heaven,  and  the  hot  work  that  he  had  of  it  in  the  other 
place,  were  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  perfect  and  constant  fever.  How 
oould  such  a  man  come  down  to  the  bread-and-butter  concerns  of 
every  day  life  t — the  gentle  hint  of  Mr.  Russell  the  tailor,  with  whom 
he  boarded  in  Bunhill  Fields,  that  it  was  about  time  to  elevate  the 
pecuniary  quid  pro  guo  for  victuals  and  drink  that  had  fulfilled  their 
offices  in  his  incarnate  tabernacle  1  How  could  he  go  to  the  green 
grocer's,  and  get  a  cabbage  for  Mrs.  Milton,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort, 
when  he  was  busy  in  populating  Pandemonium  1  or  see  about  pro* 
curing  for  himself  a  new  pair  of  unwhisperables  from  his  host,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  arranging  a  throne  for  ApoUyon,  and  drawing  the 
convention  of  his  peers  together,  to  make  speeches,  and  discuss  mat- 
ters of  public  interest  1  Indeed,  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ; 
his  mind  soared  away  from  the  dim  dust  and  smoke  of  London,  up 
to  the  gates  of  Paradise,  to  pastures  of  eternal  verdure,  rivers  of 
refreshing  waters,  and  thoroughfares  of  bullion,  glistering  in  the  vio- 
let and  golden  radiance  of  an  unfading  sky.  Supposing  that  one  of 
his  little  responsibilities  had  bawled  in  his  ear  for  a  sugar-plum,  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  got  Satan  into  one  of  his  heaviest  fi^ts, 
a  kind  of  gravy  running  from  his  wounds?  Would  he  not  have  ex- 
claimed, petulantly,  (in  the  identical  words  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Arch-fiend,)  *  Oh  hell !'  It  is  quite  likely  —  and  perhaps 
followed  up  the  ejaculation  with  a  box  upon  the  ear  of  the  young 
offender.  The  truth  is,  he  was  always  in  nuhibus,  or  else  above  them  ; 
his  mental  retina  expanding,  and  drinking  in  the  imperbhable  and 
glorious  prospects  of  the  upper  world.  He  had  not  the  serenity  of 
ohakspeare.  His  wing  was  not  so  strong  ;  but  like  '  the  sail  broad 
vans*  of  the  Great  Enemy,  be  waved  them  as  if  they  were  moved 
by  the  impetuous  rush  of  a  whirlwind.  For  the  common  things  of 
this  work-day  world,  he  cared  little  or  nothing.  He  was  amcng  tnen, 
but  not  of  them.  The  only  woman  that  he  ever  sincerely  loved,  was 
Eve.  He  attended  to  her  with  constant  devotion.  He  prankt 
her  pathway  with  roses  ;  he  spread  around  her  the  amaranth  bowers 
and  banks  of  Eden  and  Asphodel ;  and  the  land  which  he  bequeathed 
her  was,  to  use  the  language  of  an  auctioneer's  advertisement,  •  well 
watered  and  timbered.'  He  hated  Satan  'as  he  did  the  devil;'  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  exaggerated  the  demerits  of  that 
famous  individual. 

But  I  am  wandering.     I  demand  back  my  spirit  for  other  matten. 


Reader  o'  mine,  have  you  been  sleighing  this  winter  1      There 
were  some  three  days  of  the  genuine  weather  for  that  object,  in  the 
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Philadelpfaifl  the   improvement  thereof  was   great. 

Every  one  ^».  .w^»  ^^  i..^  general  joy.  Little  dogs  ran  like  mad 
through  the  streets,  and  their  barks  were  a  mingling  of  laughter  and 
yell,  evidently  the  produce  of  excessive  animal  spirits.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  embark  in  a  full  sleigh,  bells  ringing  cheerfully  in  the 
ear,  the  city  lessening  in  the  distance  at  one's  back,  and  the  Vroad 
white  waste  of  the  country  expanding  to  the  eye  !  There  is  a  sense 
of  chastened  solemnity  about  the  dull  brown  woods,  mingling  afar 
with  the  pale  blueness  of  the  distance,  and  tbe  crimson  of  an  even* 
ing  sky,  fading  gradually  behind  their  branches, 

'  While  soft  pool  and  stream, 

Their  pe.         «  stiadows  fall.' 

# 

I  hardly  know  of  any  thing  which  carries  me  more  forcibly  back  to 
younger  and  purer  days,  than  a  winter's  scene.  There  is  some- 
thing in  sleigh-ride  remembrances  that  stirs  a  potent  witchery  of 
pleasure  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  when,  after  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  a  southern  wind  has  arisen,  bringing  rain  upon 
its  wings,  and  when  tbe  breath  of  Boreas  has  afterward  breathed 
over  it,  in  competition  with  bis  opposite  neighbor,  a  gloss  shines  over 
tbe  whole  .face  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  the  sun  nses  or  goes  down» 
the  entire  radius  of  the  horizon  seems  like  a  waving  ocean  of  blue 
and  gold  !  Then  to  see  the  sun  go  down,  or  to  see  it  rise  I  Then  to 
see  the  large  dazzling  stars  in  the  vault  of  midnight,  or  the  moon 
walking  in  brightness,  or  suspended  like  a  vast  balloon  of  transpa- 
rent light  in  heaven  !  Then  the  soul  goes  up  to  God  :  there  is  an 
eloquence  in  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  ear  hums  with  silence,  and 
fairy  voices  seem  breathing  from  tbe  snow.  The  unclouded  gran- 
deur of  Omnipotence  kindles  the  mind  :  there  is  solemnity  in  the 
howl  of  the  watcli-dog  from  the  hill-side  —  in  the  sluggish  clouds, 
rolling  their  languid  and  fleecy  skirts  upward  from  the  horizon. 


Slvigh-riding  and  skating  are  my  delights.  Give  me  a  satisfactory 
pair  of  high'dutchers,  curled  fantastically  over  the  toe  of  my  boots, 
the  straps  nicely  adjusted,  the  line  of  steel  ringing  and  thrilling  alonff 
my  sole,  the  Delaware  or  Fair-Mount  dam  for  my  theatre,  and  I 
can  enact  more  wonders  than  a  man  —  playing  such  tricks  before  high 
heaven,  that  a  disinterested  angel  might  bend  complacently  from  his 
pavilion  in  the  upper  air,  to  scrutinize  my  gyrations,  and  see  how  I 
performed. 

Sliding  down  hill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  eminent  bore.  I  won- 
der at  my  urchin  infatuation  in  having  ever  patronized  it.  There  is 
such  a  world  of  labor,  and  such  a  meagre  amount  of  pleasure.  One 
half  of  it,  to  use  an  appropriate  phrase,  is  *  up-hill  business.'  If 
there  are  any  young  countrymen  among  my  readers  who  have  a  lake 
in  their  neighborhood,  I  can  tell  them  of  a  system  greatly  in  voguo 
when  I  was  a  student.     The  following  is  the  recipe  : 

Take  a  pole,  say  twenty  feet  long ;  place  it  on  a  little  upright 
stick  of  wood,  cut  so  that  at  the  top  two  branches  may  be  removed, 
so  as  to  be  something  in  tbe  shape  of  a  letter  Y :  let  this  be  fastened 
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in  solid  ice,  when  the  lake  is  right  firmly  encrusted,  and  safe  as  a 
floor :  then  place  the  pole  at  the  bottom  of  the  triangle  described 
by  the  branches  of  the  upright  stick  ;  let  a  long  rope  be  at  the  end 
of  the  pole,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rope  a  sled,  with  runners  that  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  under  a  high  box,  filled  with  boys  and 
girls,  properly  seated.  Two  stout  fellows  can  easily  turn  the  pole  in 
the  cavity  of  the  Y,  something  in  the  way  in  which  an  oar  is  pulled  in  a 
regatta*  Wait  a  moment,  reader,  I  beseech  you,  and  see  the  effect, 
when  the  impulse  has  crept  to  the  rope's  end.  The  sled  starts  like  a 
comet  behind  time  :  it  describes  a  far-off  circle,  widening  and  widen* 
ing ;  the  passengers  can  scarcely  see ;  they  breathe  quickly  but  hap- 
pily ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  (being  conscious  of  safety,  even 
were  the  ice  as  thin  as  a  wafer,)  any  goodly  company  of  young  peo- 
ple thus  engaged  can  enjoy  a  very  satisfactory  prologue  to  the  sen- 
sations of  an  aeronaut  on  a  trip,  and  feel  as  Virgil  did  when  he 
begged  Maecenas  to  rank  him  among  the  lyric  poets  : 

'  Sublimi  feriam  aidera  veitice.* 


Talking  of  poets  and  prologues,  bids  me  discourse  of  the  great 
merit  of  Shakspeare  in  these  impressive  productions.  His  pro- 
logues are  seldom  spoken ;  stage  people  exclude  them  from  die 
public,  and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  they  become  closet  familiars 
with  the  scholar.  Shakspeare's  prologues  teem  with  meaning  and 
description.  Strong,  brief,  and  simple,  they  are  yet  full  of  adven- 
ture and  action.  Tdce  the  following  as  an  example.  It  is  the  open- 
ing of  *  TraUusand  Cresiida,* 

*  In  Troy  there  lies  the  scene.    From  isles  of  Greece, 
The  pnnces  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war.    Sixty  and  nine  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  th'  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phryeia  ;  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy ;  witnin  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravisht  Helen,  Menelaus*  queen. 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps  —  and  that 's  the  quarrd. 

'  To  Tenedos  they  come ; 
And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtage :  now,  on  Dardan  plains, 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruis^d  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Pardan  and  Tvmbria.  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenoriaes,  with  massy  staples, 
And  corresponsive  and  fulfillmg  bolts, 
Skerr  up  the  sons  of  Troy,'  etc. 


Well,  after  all,  life  itself  is  but  a  dim  prologue  to  that  day  of  days, 
when  the  curtain  of  eternity  will  be  lined,  and  '  the  swelling  act' 
begin  !  The  thought  is  a  deep  one.  Here,  we  are  begirt  with  mys- 
tery. The  Past  rises  with  its  shadows,  only  to  the  eye  of  Imagina- 
tion :  of  the  Wrong  that  has  flourished  and  been  successful,  we  know 
not  yet  the  destiny ;  of  the  Right  that  has  suffered,  in  weariness  and 
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painfulness,  we  know  not  the  reward.  Who  shall  unravel  the  mar- 
Tcly  or  dispel  the  illusion  t  Of  the  events  which  happened,  reader, 
when  we  were  yet  *  in  the  dark  night  of  our  fore-beings,'  or  ever  the 
stars,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  or  the  sun  —  glorious 
shadow  and  faint  type  of  God  !  —  had  touched  our  mortal  vision, 
who  shall  tell  1  The  time  gone  is  a  dream  —  the  time  to  come,  un- 
known. Truly  did  one  of  yore  say,  as  he  discoursed  of  sepulchral 
mementos,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  lofty  structures  of  Egyptian 
ambition  :  '  Time  sadly  overcometh  all  things,  and  is  now  dominant, 
and  sitteth  upon  a  sphynx,  and  looketh  unto  Memphis  and  old  Thebes ; 
while  his  sister.  Oblivion,  reclineth  semi-somnous  on  a  pyramid,  mak- 
ing puzzles  of  Titanian  erections,  and  turning  old  glories  into  dreams. 
History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The  traveller,  as  he  paceth 
amazedly  through  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her  who  builded  them, 
and  she  mumbleth  somethings  but  what  it  is,  he  heareth  not.'  Thus 
it  is,  that  the  position  of  our  being  defies  all  primary  or  ultimate 
inquiry.  If  we  look  back,  there  is  a  point  where  knowledge  fades 
into  conjecture ;  if  onward,  we  stand  upon  the  border  of  a  sea  which 
has  but  one  shore,  and  whose  heavings  beyond  are  infinite  and 
eternal !  Of  what  avail  is  it,  then,  that  we  bend  over  the  lore  of  anti- 
quity, or  wax  pale  over  the  lamp  of  midnight  —  that  we  walk  in  the 
fields,  catching  the  faint  utterance  of  the  voice  of  God  1  We  spend 
our  strength  for  nought :  the  clouds  roll  with  an  uncomprehended 
impulse ;  the  wave  heaves,  the  verdure  brightens,  the  wind  tumeth 
in  Its  circuits  —  but  what  are  we  ]  We  drink  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze  ;  passions  warm  us  —  doubt  overshadows  —  hope  inspires  — 
fear  haunts  us  :  but  we  are  still  in  mystery.  Pleasure  and  pain  are 
equally  uncertain;  the  morrow  is  in  a  mist,  and  yesterday  is  no- 
thmg.  Our  friends  die  —  God  changes  their  countenance  and  takes 
them  away  —  and  where  is  the  balm  for  so  bitter  a  sting  1  It  is  to 
consider  the  earth  as  no  abiding  place ;  to  rely  on  a  power  beyond 
our  own ;  to  disdain  the  sneer  of  the  bieot,  the  hot  language  of  the 
zealot,  and  to  cherish  in  one's  heart  of  hearts  that  essence  of  the 
beatitudes  —  the  religion  of  life. 

Let  no  vain  hopes  deceive  the  mind  : 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day : 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yore  were  bright — 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight — 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hastening  streams  must  he, 
That  into  one  engulfins  sea 

Are  doomed  to  falT: 
The  sea  of  death  —whose  waves  roll  on, 
O'er  kinff  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throne. 

Ana  swallow  all! 

Alike  the  river's  lordlv  pride^ 
Alike  the  humble  rivulet's  glide 

To  that  sad  wave ; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride, 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  tide^ 

Within  the  grave ! 


S9S  The  Departed  —  Astrdogy.  ^  [Maveh 

To  this  complexion,  at  last,  must  we  come  :  aod  our  queatioiiiogs 

of  the  elements,  or  of  the  muid,  are  alike  in  vain.    How  often  has 

passionate  Grief  invoked  the  hosts  of  heaven  to  restore  the  lost !  Yet 

when  the  clod  has  once  fallen  with  its  hollow  sound  upon  the  cof* 

fin-lid  ;  when  its  melancholy  echo  has  sunk  unheard  over  the  tuneless 

ear  of  Death,  who  that  has  stood  hy,  and  heard  the  reqoiom  for  the 

departed  soul,  but  has  wondered  for  its  flight  1     Where  is  the  heart 

that  has  not  poured  forth  its  plaint,  amid  the  stillneaa  of  the  night, 

when  the  ear 

'  From  echoing  hill  or  thicket,  oft  has  ■eemed 
To  hear  celestial  voices  ?* 

It  is  then  that  the  soul  longs  for  th^  astrologer^e  power  —  the  consul- 
tation of  the  stars.  Amone  those  orbs,  gemming  the  night  with 
lustre,  where  do  the  departea  dwell  1  Who  can  pierce  the  Uiie  mys- 
tery above,  to  tell  1  There  they  shine  from  age  to  age  —  glorious 
clusters,  flooding  the  empyrean  with  paths  of  light,  and  looking  down 
in  beauty  on  the  mutations  of  a  '  wicked  and  perverse  world  !'  Is 
it  among  those  floating  jewels,  scattered  from  the  crown  of  the 
Almighty,  where  the  prismatic  light  gleams  from  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise, that  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 

rest! 

'Answer  me^  burning  stirs  of  night, 
Where  hath  the  spirit  gone, 
Thai  past  the  reach  of  human  sight 

Even  as  a  breeze  hath  flown  1 
And  the  stars  answer  me :  *  We  roll 

In  light  and  power  on  high, 
But  of  the  never-dying  souij 
Ask  that  which  cannot  die  V 


Br  the  way,  I  would  not  speak  too  reverently  of  astroloffr ;  for  I 
eonsider  it  a  mythological  humbug,  which  was  exploded  at  jBelshax- 
zar's  feast.  When  that  distinguished  personage  was  in  the  midst  of 
his  entertainment — when  the  lamps  shone  brightly  over  fair  women 
and  brave  men  —  there  came  a  passage  of  supernatural  chirogn^y 
over  against  him  on  the  wall  of  his  palace,  which  he  could  not  deci- 
pher. Scratching  his  royal  head,  in  grievous  doubt,  he  called  unto 
him  his  astrologers  and  soothsayers,  (celestial  proof-readera,)  hut 
'  they  could  not  make  known  unto  him  the  interpretation  of  the  thing.' 
Ever  since  reading  this  sketch  of  that  princely  dinner,  I  hare  had  a 
great  distrust  of  your  star-gazers.  I  am  of  this  mind  with  Browne : 
'  We  do  not  reject  or  condemn  a  sober  and  regulated  astrology ;  we 
hold  there  is  more  truth  therein  than  in  astrologers;  in  some  mora 
than  many  allow,  yet  in  none  so  much  as  some  pretend.  We  deny  not 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  but  often  suspect  the  due  applicatioo 
thereof;  for  though  we  should  affirm  that  all  things  were  in  all 
things;  that  heaven  were  but  earth  celestified,  and  e»rth  but  heavea 
terrestrified ;  or  that  each  part  had  an  influence  upon  its  dividad 
affinity  below,  yet  how  to  single  out  these  relations,  and  doly  to 
apply  their  actions,  is  a  work  oft-times  to  be  effiscted  by  some  leto* 
lation  and  cabala  from  above,  rather  than  any  philosophy  or  specu- 
lation here  below.  What  power  soever  they  have  upon  our  bodiM^ 
it  is  not  requisite  they  should  destroy  our  reasons  «-  that  is,  to  make 
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UB  rely  on  the  strength  of  Nature,  when  she  is  least  ahle  to  reliere 
us  ;  and  when  we  conceive  heaven  against  us,  to  refuse  the  asBistance 
of  the  earth,  created  for  us/ 


Talkins  of  stars,  leads  me  to  astronomy,  and  from  thence  to  the 
calculations  of  the  exact  sciences,  whereby  that  prescience  of  the  fu- 
ture, which  approaches  divinity,  and  seems  to  snatch  a  prerogative  from 
the  Almighty,  is  revealed.  The  prqfanum  vulgus,  even,  have  a 
dim  but  inaefinahle  reverence  for  figurative  lore.  Thus  Teddy 
O'RouRKE,  in  the  play,  when  he  usurps  the  place  of  ray  learned 
friend,  Doctor  O'Toole,  afler  the  *  Salve  Dominum  P  of  Doctor 
Flail,  and  the  pUzzline^  reply  of  '  Scvmulum  Tag'roogeen  P  goes 
on  to  bewilder  himself  in  the  mazes  of  '  catapbysics/  and  the 
literature  of  '  the  Thabans,  the  Russians,  the  Turks,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks,'  and  winds  up  with  the  knock-down  conclusion, '  Thim  's 
mathematics  P 


But  that 's  neither  here  nor  there.  I  wish  to  touch  upon  a  sub- 
ject familiar  to  every  youth  who  has  handled  a  pen  while  a  student, 
and  sat  up  till  midnight  to  court  the  nine^  when  he  should  have  been 
in  bed  by  ten,  I  mean  the  producing  of  tributes  for  albums.  Oh  ! 
bore  of  bores  !  How  many  despairing  digits,  at  the  command  of 
young  virgins,  have  ploughed  themselves  into  the  dandruff  of  the 
unpractised  writer,  in  order  to  procure  one  or  two  ideas  to  dilute  into 
an  album  !  No  one  can  tell  the  amount  of  misery  that  is  inflicted 
in  this  way  upon  the  youthful  portions  of  mankind.  There  is  no 
release  from  a  thraldom  of  this  kind ;  and  if  by  dogged  obstinacy 
you  should  happen  to  effect  your  redemption  thence,  you  are  like 
the  '  Prisoner  released  from  the  Bastile,'  whereof  all  juveniles  have 
read.  No  one  will  know  you ;  you  will  be  cut  by  the  lover  of  your 
bright-eyed  cousin,  and  by  herself.  In  fact,  one  might  as  well  stipu- 
late wantonly  for  a  bad  epitaph  from  a  cutter  of  tomb-stones,  as  to 
attempt  release  from  the  scribblative  obligation.  There  is  no  dis- 
charge in  that  war  of  the  pen.  For  me,  I  can  say  with  the  apostle, 
that  if  all  I  had  recorded  m  albums,  from  a  desire  to  preserve  my 
female  friendships,  and  to  do  what  is  denominated  '  the  handsome 
thing,' '  I  suppose  the  world  could  not  contain  the  books  that  had  been 
written.' 

Once,  however,  I  was  put  to  my  trumps.  A  respectable  milliner, 
who  had  made  a  beautitul  bonnet  for  a  cousin,  desired  her,  as  a 
special  favor,  to  procure  me  to  '  head  the  list'  of  contributors  to  her 
album.  I  received  the  volume.  It  was  a  hlank-hook,  and  the  two 
first  pages  were  devoted  to  memoranda  of  disposed-of  millinett, 
dimity,  ribbons,  gros-dc-naps,  and  so  forth.  The  pages  were  ruled 
across  in  hlue^  and  rectangularly,  near  the  outer  edge,  in  red^  form- 
ing squares  for  the  register  of  dollars  and  cents.  A  thought  struck 
me,  that  I  could  make  a  novel  hit  in  the  ars  jwetica,  by  bringing  in 
figwres  to  my  aid.     *  Figures,^  thought  I,  *  are  certainly  allowable  in 

S>etry ;    and  though  I  cannot  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  fair  owner  of 
IB  quarto,  (for  she  was  very  nice  and  very  pretty,  except  that  one 
of  her  optics  leared  askew,)  in  my  verse,  perhaps  I  may  do  it  in 
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my  motto.'    For  that  I  drew  upon  the  Seriptures :  and  the  Bum  total 
of  the  whole  followeth  : 

*T0    MISS    I«l7CftETIA    SOPHOItlSBA    MATILDA    JBEUtHA    CATLXVCr 


*  Thoc  hast  rarished  mjr  heart  —  tbon  hast  rarish'Mi  my  heart  with  mm  of  thine  ma !  Thy  aeel 
is  like  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for  an  armory,  whereon  there  bang  a  thonaand  bndilore,  all  shiiidi 
of  ini|rhty  men.  How  beautiful  are  tby  feet,  with  tht^es  t  Thy  neck  ia  as  a  lower  of  ivmry  \  dkiae 
eyes  like  the  fish-poolv  iu  Hechbon,  by  the  rate  of  Bath-Rabbim :  thy  noee  is  as  tho  towar  of  Leba- 
non,  which  looketh  toward  Damascas.    How  fair  and  pleasant  art  thon,  O  knra,  Jbr  (Mifkta!* 

[From  a«  CamtieU;  or  the  Song  of  Somgo,  as  origimmU^mUttn  k$ 
oud  matg  hjf  kirn  tU  Jsmsalem,  tsilA  gromi  igy/auM  ] 


Thou  canst  not  hope,  oh  I  nyroph  divine, 
That  I  should  ever  court  the 
Or  that  when  passion's  glow  is  done^ 
My  heart  can  ever  love  but   ... 
When  from  Hope's  flower  exhales  the  dew. 
Then  Love's  false  smile  deserts  as 
7!^en  Fancjr's  radiance 'eins  toflee^ 
And  life  is  robbed  of  all  tne  ... 
And  Sorrow,  sad,  her  tears  must  pour 
O'er  cheeks  where  roses  bloomed  oe     • 

Yes !  life 's  a  scene  all  dim  as  Styx ; 

Its  joys  are  dear  at       •       -       -       - 

Its  raptures  fly  so  ouickly  hence, 

They^re  scarcely  ciieap  at    - 

Oh !  for  the  dreams  that  then  survive ! 

They  are  high  at  pennies      .       .       .       , 

The  breast  no  more  is  filled  with  heaven, 

When  years  it  numbers        .       .       .       . 

And  yields  it  up  to  Manhood's  £iite, 

About  the  age  of  - 

Finds  the  world  cold,  and  dim,  and  dirty, 

Ere  the  heart's  annual  count  is     •       -       • 

Alas  I  for  all  the  joys  that  follow, 

I  would  not  give  a  quarter-dollar  I 

This,  charming  artiste,  is  the  sum 
To  which  life's  added  items  com& 
If  into  farther  sums  I  stride, 
I  see  Che  figures  multiplied. 
Subtract  the  profit  ones  from  thoae 
Whose  ail  to  loss  untimely  goes, 
And  in  the  aggregate  you  find 
Enough  to  assure  the  thinking  miad 
That  Uiere  's  an  overplus  of  evil, 
Enough  to  fright  the  very  d  —  1 1 

Thus,  my  dear  maid,  I  send  to  you 

The  balance  of  my  metre  due ; 

Please  scrutinize  tne  above  amount. 

And  set  it  down  in  my  account ; 

A  wink  to  a  horse  is  as  good  as  a  nod  — 

Your  humble  servant,  Ollamd. 
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Br  the  way,  is  it  not  wonderful,  that  though  in  relation  to  celestial 
prospects,  figures  cannot  lie,  yet  in  terrestrial  matters  diey  are  men- 
dacious to  the  last  degree  1  It  is  even  so.  There  are  numexmM 
improvements  in  our  country,  for  example,  which  a  few  yean  ago 
would  have  been  stigmatized  as  the  dream  of  the  minstrel,  now  m>- 
parent  as  the  certainties  of  fact.  Who,  ten  years  since,  would  lucfe 
thought  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean! — painig 
through  fertile  regions,  bearing  the  white  sail  on  its  watcn^  Ihs 
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wealth  of  the  interior,  and  the  .stores  of  Onnus  or  of  Ind  on  its 
bosom !  Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  wilderness  which  once  was  bar- 
ren, shall  resound  with  the  hum  of  commerce,  be  dimmed  with  the 
smoke  of  cities,  and  astonished  with  the  bustle  of  mercantile  life. 
We  are  not  a  stationary  people :  we  go  onward ;  and  if  the  best 
spirit  that  ever  was  filled  of  yore  with  high  dreams  of  hope  for  the 
country,  were  now  amone  us,  what  would  be  the  scene  of  its  vision  Y 
Imagination  furls  her  wing,  and  lets  ReaHty  take  the  lead. 

But  I  forbear.     I  am  at  my  sheet's  edge.    Hereafk^r  I  will  seize 
the  theme,  now  but  begun, 

and  bear  it  with  me^  as  the  atonn 


Bean  the  dood  onward.' 
Till  then,  gentle  reader,  I  am  wholly  thine, 


Oll^fod. 


TIME. 

Hail,  mighty  potentate  I  whose  right  arm  awaya 

The  sceptre  of  a  power  that  has  no  bound, 
Save  in  the  will  of  Him  whose  fiat  lays 

All  other  empires  prostrate,  and  the  sound 
Of  whose  almighty  voice  alone  can  raze 
Their  pomp,  and  power,  and  beauty  to  the  ground : 
All  mortal  tongues  their  homage  pay  to  thee, 
Whose  empire  ends  but  in  eternity  ! 

Where  was  thy  earliest  reign  'J  —  did  the  pale  licht 
Of  the  first  star  mark  where  its  course  begun  1 

Or  the  unbroken  darkness  of  that  night 
Whioh  brooded  over  chaos,  ere  the  sun 

Was  hune  in  heaven,  or  all  the  planets  bright 
Around  his  brilliant  orb  their  course  hadrun  1 

No  tongue  can  answer — all  the  earth  is  dumb  ! 

Thou  art,  thou  hast  been,  and  thou  ait  to  coma. 

Thv  rapid  chariot  wheels^  unheard,  sweep  by, 
By  careless  man  unnoticed  and  unknown ; 

Thv  wingM  coursers  like  the  lightning  fly, 
And  like  its  faded  path  thy  track  is  strown, 

As  when  its  vivid  flashes  rend  the  sky, 
And  crush  alike  the  hovel  and  the  throne  — 

The  haughty  monarch  in  his  hall  of  state, 

And  the  poor  beggar  trembling  at  his  gate. 

Insicnia  of  thy  empire,  in  thy  hands 
Thou  bear'st  the  everlasting  scythe  and  glass : 

That  glass,  the  waning  of  whose  measured  sands 
Numbers  the  fleeting  moments  as  they  pass. 

That  scythe  which  sweeps  o'erearth's unnumbered  lands 
And  cuts  down  their  mhalntants,  like  grass 

That  fidls  beneath  the  reaper's  hand  to-day, 

And  ere  the  ouNnow  hastens  to  decay. 

The  ftinteat,  gentlest  whisper  of  thy  breath 
Turns  the  nesh-glowing  cheek  of  beauty  pale. 

And  to  the  stately  pride  o?  manhood  bath 
A  magic  sound,  that  makes  ito  vigor  fail 

To  tottering  age  it  speaks  the  voice  of  death  — 
The  fearful  summons  to  his  gloomy  vale : 

The  giant  oak  that  long  has  braved  the  blast, 

Falls  prostrate  as  the  zephyr  bears  it  past. 
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WUmingtom^  (DtL) 


Tet,  mighty  monarch  I  not  alone  in  wralh 
Are  BhowD  thy  matchless  power  and  iBijsstf  t 

Not  always  desolation  marks  thy  path-^ 
Not  always  death  and  rain  follow  thee : 

A  cup  of  mingled  good  and  evil  hath 
Been  ever  in  tliy  band,  and  still  shall  be: 

Thev  who  have  drank  the  wormwood  and  the  gtll 

Of  deep  affliction,  know  thy  comforts  ail !   -- 

They  who  have  struggled  with  the  rankling  pain 
That  death  leaves  m  the  hearts  of  the  bereaved — 

They  who  have  pat  their  tnist,  and  found  it  vai^ 
In  friendship's  strength ;  they  who  have  been  OMsifad 

By  love's  imfaithfulness  —  oft  and  again 
Have  felt  the  wonders  that  thy  arm  achieved  : 

Touched  by  thy  healing  hand,  have  blessed  the  balm 

That  made  the  anguish  of  their  spirits  calm. 

HaU,  mighty  potentate !  whose  strong  arms  away 
The  sceptre  of  a  power  that  has  no  bound, 

Save  in  the  dawning  of  that  fearful  day, 
When  the  last  trumpet's  overwhelmmg  sound 

Shall  rend  the  mighty  veil  of  heaven  away, 
And  show  the  universe  in  flames  around  : 

Then  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  —  earth  shall 

Thy  finished  reign mergeoin  eternity ! 


A     SONG. 

Aim  why  art  thou  away. 

My  love  1 
And  why  art  thou  awayl 
There 's  light  on  this  our  trysting-placs^ 

The  moon's  most  gentle  light, 
And  many  a  glittering  star  I  traoe^ 

Throogn  the  leafy  ioliage  bright. 
I  've  stolen  from  the  festu  throng, 

From  the  mirth  and  music  gay, 
And  watched  thy  lingering  footsteps  kmg  — « 

And  why  art  thou  away. 

My  love  I 
And  why  art  thou  away  ? 

'T  is  said  that  man  deep  oaths  of  truth 

Will  lightly,  falsely  speak, 
And  joy  will  pass  from  woman's  youth, 

And  sorrow  change  her  cheek ; 
But  yester-eve  I  heard  thy  vow, 

(The  deepest  words  might  say,) 
I  came  to  listen  to  thee  now  — 

And  why  art  thou  away. 

My  love  I 
And  why  art  thou  away  7 

The  breeze  sweeps  with  a  whisper  past 

The  pale,  low-bending  flower : 
A  well-known  step  I  hear  at  last 

Ck)me  winding  to  my  bower! 
I  see  the  tangled  branches  part  — 

I  know  thou  wouldst  not  stay ! 
I  felt  thou  wouldst  not  break  my  heart  — 

Yet  why  so  long  away. 

My  love ! 
Yet  why  so  long  away  1 
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Fundamental  manner.  By  D.  Feiedbicb  Thikbsch,  Profossor  in  the  Lyceum  and 
Principal  of  the  Philological  Seminary  at  Munich.  To  which  is  added  An  Essay  on 
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Tm  Gbbxk  Vxbb  taught  in  a  Simple  and  Fundamental  Mannxb,  accobdino  to 
THE  Gabek  Tables  op  D.  Fbiedbich  Thiersch,  Professor  in  the  Lyceum  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philological  Seminary  at  Munich.  With  Alterations,  Additions,  and 
Seiectk>ns  from  Buttmann's  larser  Grammar,  and  adapted  to  the  principal  Greek 
Grammars  in  use.  By  Wiluam  Nast,  D.  Ph.  Teacher  of  Ancient  Languages.  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio:  1835. 

Wfi  hare  always  entertained  a  high  respect,  and  no  small  degree  of  gratittide,  to* 
ward  Prof.  Thiersch,  for  his  eminent  services  in  the  department  of  Greek  grammar  } 
principally  because  he  has  labored  more  abundantly  and  more  succeltfblly  than  other 
Greek  grammarians  in  illustrating  the  venerable  forms  of  the  language,  as  it  presents 
itself  in  the  Homeric  poems.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  stately  grandeur  of  the 
Doric,,  and  we  enjoy,  with  a  keen  relish,  the  concentration  of  energy  in  the  highly 
intellectual  Attic.  But  we  linger  with  feelings  of  intense  delight  and  curiosity  amid 
the  antique  forms  and  expressions  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  drinking  at  the 
sparkling  fountain,  and  pursuing  the  rich  streams  of  languag^e  as  they  roll  downward 
to  enrich  the  AeMs  of  philosophy  and  science.  In  other  words,  we  are  convinced, 
that  the  germ  of  all  that  is  grand,  forcible,  {>erspicuous,  melting  or  energetic,  in  the 
subsequent  fbmis  of  this  noble  language,  is  to  be  traced  to  those  venerable  poena. 

Nearly  all  the  grammatical  works  of  Prof  Thiersch  have  been  made  accessible  to 
the  English  reader,  by  means  of  translations.  Some  years  since,  Prof.  Patton,  who 
now  occupies  the  chair  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  *  University  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,'  furnished  us  with  a  translation  of  his  Greek  Tables,  which  present,  for  the 
purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  the  most  simple  and  distinct  analysis  of  the  Greek 
verb,  and  the  most  intelligible  and  comprehensive  tabular  arrangements,  with  which 
we  bave  ever  met.  His  '  Greek  Grammar,  Principally  of  the  Homeric  Dialect,'  has 
been  translated,  more  recently,  by  Prof.  Sandfbrd,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow :  and 
a  year  or  two  since,  a  teacher  of  ancient  languages  in  the  '  far  west*  —  Wiu<um 
Nast,  D.  Ph.,'—  ushered  into  the  world  *  The  Greek  Verb,  Uught  in  a  Simple  and 
Fundamental  manner,  according  to  the  Greek  Tables  of  Dr.  Friedkich  Thiersch, 
with  AUeratbns  Additions,  and  Selections,'  etc.  etc. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  present,  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
original  work  of  Thiersch,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  would  sug- 
gest, however,  to  Prof.  Patton  the  propriety  of  discarding,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
translation,  which  we  understand  will  soon  be  called  for,  the  several  prefaces  of 
Thiersch,  and  of  substituting  a  single  article,  by  way  of  general  preface,  which  ahall 
embody,  in  a  more  concise  and  connected  manner,  the  principles  on  which  the  analysis 
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of  the  Greek  verb  rests,  separating  distinctly  the  radical  ibrins  from  the  accidental 
modifications  or  additions,  and  displaying  the  foundation  of  the  *  system/  clear  and 
unencumbered  —  guided  by  the  light  which  the  study  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  and  the  interesting  researches  in  comparatire  philology,  now  throws  upon 
the  original  formation  and  early  history  of  the  language  of  Gkeece.  We  reooromend 
this  course,  because  we  believe  that  Thiersch,  and  those  who  labor  in  the  same  iieldi 
are  in  principle  right ;  but  in  the  practical  business  of  applying  '  the  principle,'  and 
constructing  a  ^  system,'  much  may  yet  be  done. 

The  translation  of  Prof  Patton  is  so  gencrall}r  known,  that  any  exposition  on  cor 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  work  would  be  superfluous.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  an  exami- 
nation of  '  the  Greek  verb'  of  Doctor  Nast, '  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author 
and  proprietor/  in  due  form  of  law,  and  under  the  seal  and  pioCectioa  of  the  good 
state  of  Ohio. 

It  may  be  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that  this  work  does  not  prrfeu  to  be  baaed  upon 
any  received  translation^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  title-page,  but  an  original  piodiielion, 
'  the  right  whereof  Dr.  Nast '  claims  as  autkorJ'  We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  original 
'  Tables'  of  Thiersch  had  been;  newly  translated.  But  we  will  permit  the  doctor  to 
speak  for  himself,  in  his  preface: 

'  The  Greek  Table<i  met  with  approbation  in  this  country,  likewise,  and  weie  some 
time  ago  translated  by  Prof  Patton.  It  is,  however,  difficult  at  present  to  obtain  copies 
of  that  translation.  (This  is  certainly  news  in  New- York,  as  the  second  edttioa  wss 
published  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  book-selling  and  publiahing  booses  in  this  eoon- 
try.)  Partly  from  this  consideration,  partly  from  a  conviction  that  the  original  work 
would  meet  with  a  mure  favorable  reception,  if  it  received  some  material  alterations  snd 
additions,  and  was  adapted  to  the  American  grammars  by  referenoes^  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  publish  Dr.  Thiersch's  Treatise  in  a  new  form;  in  doing  which  I  endeavondto 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  original  author,  who  remarks  in  one  of  his  pie&ees,  that 

DE.  mast's  TIUIfSLATlOlf. 

*  In  mnfadding  the  method  U$el/t  his  principles 
wnght  receive  some  modiiieationt  or  ossnme  «  d{f' 


raor.  pattok's  TmAmLATMm. 
*  In  nafoldlnf  th*  SMtbed  itMlf,  Umm 


pies  may  Mrhaps  rectJva 
Jkreni  form;  for  no  one^*  he  adds,  *can  Xtn  surprised  I  assume  a  diflerent  form.    But  ao  •■•  caa  be  ssr^ 
at  this,  who  realizes  the  difffirenec  between  inves-  \  prised  at  tbi*,  who  rtallsM  tba 


tigratiou  and  in^iraction,  each  of  which  must  pnr- j  tween  investifatioa  ami  iastrwctioa;  maeb  si 
sue  a  peculiar  course,  leaving  the  syntbeMs,  which  I  which  mu#t  pnrsne  a  peculiar  eours*,  laavisf  Ibt 
the  business  of  instruction  calls  to  iu  aid,  to  bar-  '  synthesis,  which  the  businese  of  iaetrauluB  cuHi 
BMniBO  at  the  close  with  the  analysis  obttined  by  to  iu  aid,  to  barmoaisoat  tba  ebue  wHk  lbs 
iave»tif ation.'  ( lysis  obtained  by  ioveatigatbiB.* 

Again :  'This  method  has  been  approved  of  by  roost  of  the  German  ransws^ 
as  one  of  them  observes : 

DR.  mast's  TEAMSLATIOM.  {  rSOP.  rATTOM*S  TSAiraLATIOM. 

'  Thereby  life  is  restored  to  a  mass  heretofore  '      *Therrby  life  is  restored  to  a  imh 
dead,  and  the  rich  design  rnhnifest  in  this  syste- 1  dead,  and  the  rich  desif  a  maalfeec  ta  thia  maa- 
raatic  Uiifuaee  is  clearly  demonstrated,  which,    matic  lanfiiage  is  cleiny  dooMMMntad.  vaifh, 


for  a  loDf  time,  has  boeo  rafanlod  as  tho  spirit- 
less work  of  caprica  or  ebai 


for  a  lonf  lime,  has  been  regarded  as  the  spirit- 
less work  of  caprice  or  chance.' 

Again,  the  doctor  remarks:  'Before  mentioning  the  alterations  and  addilioiis 
which  the  original  (not  Prof  Patton*s  translation,)  has  received,  it  may  be  proper  to 
insert  so  much  of  the  preface  of  Thiersch  as  will  exhibit  his  design.' 

Here  follow  two  pages,  purporting  to  be  a  portion  of  *  the  Prefhce  of  Tkiefsdi.' 
From  the  statements  of  Dr.  Nast,  cited  above  from  his  own  preftce,  the  reader  wiU 
naturally  expect  this  portion  of  Thiersch's  preface  to  be  done  into  English  fay  the 
doctor  himself,  from  the  original  work,  especially  as  not  a  single  word  escapes  bis, 
in  any  part  of  his  produaion,  of  any  design  to  make  use  of  Prof  Patton*s  prsTioas 
labors.  The  fact,  however,  is  this:  the  doctor  has — as  we  are  assured  by  the  pub- 
lishers and  proprietors  of  Prof  Patton *s  translation  —  without  authority  from  tbm, 
or  previous  understanding  with  Prof.  Patton,  adopted  this  gentleman's  transktioB; 
not  substantially,  or  partially,  but  vtrhoHm  and  tn  toU,  presenting  it  in  a  fbim  aad 
arrangement  so  altered,  and  so  interlarded  with  his  own  'material  aheratioiis  and  ad- 
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ditiont,'  thai  we  have  had  aome  difficulty  in  picking  up  the  scattered  fragmenta  of 
Pfof.  Pattoa'a  tranalation,  and  re-constnicting  the  work,  as  it  came  froito  his  hands. 

Thta  extract  from  the  pre&oe  of  Thiersch  is  too  long  to  permit  us  to  place  it  and 
the  eorresponding  portion  of  the  tianslation  by  Prof  Patton,  side  by  side,  in  order  to 
ahow  at  onee  their  pointa  of  agreement  or  disagreement.  But  we  assure  the  reader 
that  thta  portion  of  the  preface  of  Thiersch  is,  in  fact,  taken  verbatim  from  Prof. 
Patton'a  translation  of  the  three  prefaces  of  Thiersch,  and  of  the  treatise  itself.  There 
ia  not  a  sentence  in  all  this  extract  of  two  pages  that  has  not  been  transferred,  most 
uncaremonioosly,  from  tta  rightful  place,  and  dore-tailed,  with  some  ingenuity,  by 
dM  lielp  of  a  few  connecting  words  or  phrases,  to  its  neighboring  sentences,  to  patch 
up  the  said  '  portion  from  the  preface  of  Thiersch.'  In  one  instance,  this  scissor  plan 
ia  80  earioualy  applied,  aa  to  merit  a  particular  specification.  On  the  serenth  page, 
Im  makea  Thiersch  say :  '  The  language  seems  evidently  to  demand  such  a  treatment 
in  regard  to  the  Terb,  (so  far  the  sentence  is  taken  from  the  third  preface,  p.  SO,  of 
Prof  Patton'a  translation,)  which  must  not  be  regarded  aa  a  confused  and  arbitrary 
maas  of  inflections,  but  as  a  noble  and  inimitable  master-piece,  and  worthy,  on  account 
of  its  euphony  and  perfection,  of  the  highest  degree  of  attention  and  admiration.' 

We  were  puzzled,  for  some  time,  to  find  out  the  original  residence  of  this  latter 
part  of  the  extract,  seeing  that  it  makes  in  the  original,  and  in  Prof  Patton*s  transla- 
tion, no  part  of  the  sentence  with  which  the  Doctor  commences.  We  searched  all  the 
prrfacis,  again  and  again,  without  success.  But  feeling  confident  that,  like  the  rest 
oithteztractfram  the  pre/ace,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  Prof  Patton'a  translation, 
wa  Tentured  boldly  into  the  treatise  itself,  and  there,  on  the  forty-third  page,  #e 
were  confronted  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sentence,  withdrawn,  word  for 
word,  from  ita  legitimate  place,  and  fortunately  without  the  aid  of  connecting  vowel, 
or  syllable,  or  word,  or  phrase,  joined  to  the  former  part,  which  really  belongs  to  the 
praiaoe. 

Thia  apeeimen  of  the  doctor's  mode  of  proceeding,  drawn  from  the  prefatory  por- 
tion, will  suffice  also  for  the  entire  work.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with 
a  mora  baia-fiiced  piece  of  effrontery,  than  the  dedication  of  this  piece  of  plagiariam. 
It  mna  thoa:  'To  the  students  of  Kenyoa College,  this  little  work  ia  offecad,  as  a 
token  of  aincere  regard,  by  the  Author.' 

Let  any  one  read  the  title-page,  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and  the  extract  we  havi 
givaa  above  from  Dr.  Nast's  own  preface,  iir  which  he  announcea  his  design  and 
plan,  Tiz:  to  give  to  the  original  work,  accompanied  by  his  alterations  and  addi- 
tiona,  a  more  favorable  reception,  and  then  reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
ooeaaion  on  which  Prof.  Patton's  name  is  introduced,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  Profl 
Palton's  translation,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  found,  word  for  word,  embodied  in  thia 
work,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  and  we  are  quite  aure  he  will  join  with 
aa  in  rqurobating  this  mode  of  book-making,  and  of  arrogating. the  rights  and  pri- 
▼ilegea  of  authorship. 

But  we  liave  a  lurking  suspicion,  also,  that  Dr.  Nast  really  had  not  acoeaa  to  tba 
original  German '  TabeUen,*  in  getting  up  his  original  work.  Our  suspicion  arisea 
fSrom  the  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has  differed  from  the  translation  of  Profl 
Patloo,  apparetUiy  because  he  had  found  that  this  tranalation,  in  these  instancea,  dkl 
aoi  convey  the  exact  idea  of  the  original  But  upon  closer  examination,  we  fbid  that 
IPnt  Patton  haa  rendered  the  passagea  correctly,  and  Dr.  Naat  incorrectly —if,  which 
wa  Tory  much  doubt,  there  was  any  translating  at  all  from  the  original,  on  the  pari 
of  Dr.  Naat  Let  one  passage  suffice.  The  original  German  mnathua :  '  Man  tnvmM 
damnaeh,  waa  hier  geschehen  ist,  das  Paradigma  in  aeine  kleinsten  Besundthaila 
<mla§t  haben,  and  as  nun  voiden  Augen  dea  Lehrlinga  xnsammanietiaBj  and  glaiohh 
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sam  erst  eutstohen  lossen :'  which  Prof.  PaUon  translatei :  '  The  paradigm  must  be 
reduced  to  its  simple  constituent  parts,  as  is  done  in  the  following  pagea,  and  then 
parts  united  again,  under  the  inspection  of  the  learner/  Dr.  Nasi  has  the  same 
words,  and  in  the  some  order,  excepting  the  last,  lyhich  he  has  altered  to  '  teacher  ;* 
clearly  supposing,  without  reference  to  the  original  Grerman,  and  judging  merely  from 
the  complexion  of  the  English  sentence,  that  the  separated  parts  were  to  be  put  toge- 
ther again  by  the  pupil^  under  the  inspection  of  the  teacher —  a  very  common  mode  c^ 
proceeding.  But  any  one,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  German,  will  see 
tho^t  this  is  not  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  Thiersch. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  single  remark,' that  when  foreigners,  of 
some  literary  pretension,  visit  our  sliores,  especially  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  be- 
coming teachers  of  ancient  languages,  they  are  very  prone  to  regard  with  no  little 
contempt  the  talents  and  attainments  of  this  country,  and  to  count  upon  our  tame 
submission  to  a  treatment  in  accordance  with  these  views.  Our  best  wishes  for  Dr. 
Nast  arc,  tliat  the  wortliy  proprietors  of  Prof.  Patton's  translation  of  Thiersch's  Ta« 
bles  may  conclude  that  he  is  sufficiently  punished  for  his  temerity  by  the  exposure  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  without  —  as  they  clearly  can  legitinoately  do  —  subjecting 
him  to  a  prosecution  for  the  infringement  of  their  copy-right. 


P^TRVMous  Pafbbs  OP  THB  PicKwicK  Clcb.  Part  Second.  In  one  volume,  pp.  228. 
Che  Tvogs's  at  Ramsoate.  By  '  Boz.'  With  Other  Tales.  In  one  volume,  pp.  204. 
Philadelphia  :  Caei:v,  Lea  and  Blanchabd.    New-York :  Wiutv  and  Pctmam. 

We  have  placed  these  two  volumes  together  for  more  convenient  consideration 
in  this  place ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  last-named  work  owes  little 
of  its  bulk  to  the  attractive  '  Boz'  —  since  the  '  other  tales,'  so  incidentally  mentioned 
in  the  title-page,  and  so  ingeniously  thrown  into  the  back-ground  in  the  booksdier's 
show-bills,  constitute  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  volume.  Yet  as  the  two  first 
stories  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book,  no  purchaser  will  have  cause  to  complain. 

The  qualities  of  the  author  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers'  are  very  much  akin  to  those 
of  the  author  of  '  Notes  of  a  Residence  in  Little  Pedlington ;'  but  to  our  mind,  Mr. 
Dickens  has  even  a  more  prolific  store  of  genuine  humor,  a  keener  eye  for  the  bur- 
lesque, and  a  more  acute  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  than  Poole.  In  all  the  productions 
of  the  former,  that  we  have  seen,  the  fascination  of  language  is  conspieuottsly  dis- 
played. His  descriptions  seem  as  involuntary  as  they  are  picturesque.  He  paints 
with  force  and  spirit,  although  he  sometimes  over-colors,  and  always  imparts  to  the 
events  which  he  relates  an  air  of  truth  and  unity ;  while  his  satire,  be  it  never  so  pun- 
gent, is  ever  finely  tempered.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  peculiar  field 
chosen  by  our  author  would,  after  a  time,  be  exhausted  by  over-cropping ;  but  the 
soil  appears  to  be  no  whit  impaired,  and  each  succeeding  sketch  amply  sustains  the 
promise  of  its  precursor. 

We  cannot  better  convince  the  reader  of  the  justice  of  our  encomiums,  than  hf  sob- 
joining  a  few  extracts,  calculated  to  afford  single  specimens  of  this  writer's  eoloring 
and  outline.  As  politics  are  a  prevalent  topic  of  interest,  at  all  times,  we  eominenet 
with  one  or  two  sketches,  descriptive  of  a  political  contest  held  at  ElaianswiU,  a  petty 
village,  far  removed  from  the  metropolis,  the  people  of  which  consider  the  warld  aa 
looking  on  to  behold  the  result  of  the  tried  of  strength  between  the  *  Blues'  and  tht 
'  Buffs',  the  rival  factions: 

"It  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  companions^  assisted  by  Sam, 
dismounted  from  the  roof  of  the  Eatanswill  coach.    Large  bme  fSk  flags  waia  flyim 
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ftom  ikm  wiodown  of  Um  Towo  Arms  Inn.  and  bOls  were  posted  in  every 
tinft  in  gigviue  letters,  that  the  Honourable  Samuel  Slumkey's  Commit 
dauy.    A  crowd  of  idlers  were  assembled  in  the  road,  looking  at  a  hoars 


sash,  intima- 
...  Committee  sat  there 

A  crowd  of  idlers  were  assembled  in  the  road,  lookins  at  a  hoarse  man  in  the 
balcony,  who  was  apparently  talking  himself  very  red  in  the  face  in  Mr.  Slumkey's  be- 
half; but  the  Ibroe  mod  point  of  whose  arguments  were  impaired  by  the  perpetual  beat- 
ing of  four  lane  drums  which  Mr.  Fizkin's  conunittee  had  stationed  at  the  street  comer. 
There  was  a  busy  little  man  beside  him,  though,  who  took  off  his  hat  at  intervals  and 
motioned  to  the  people  to  cheer,  which  they  regularly  did,  most  enthusiastically ;  and 
as  the  red-faced  gentleman  went  on  talking  till  ne  was  redder  in  the  face  than  ever,  it 
seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  any  body  had  heard  him. 

**  The  Piekwiekians  haa  no  sooner  dismounted,  than  they  were  surrounded  by  a  branch 
mob  of  the  hooest  and  independent,  who  forthwith  set  up  three  deafening  cheers,  which 
being  nsponded  to  by  the  main  body  (for  it's  not  at  all  necesssr^  for  a  crowd  to  know 
what  they  aw  cheering  about)  swelled  mto  a  tremendous  roar  of  triumph,  which  stopped 
even  the  red-faced  man  in  the  balcony. 

'* '  Hurrah  V  shouted  the  mob  in  conclusion. 

"  *  One  cheer  more,*  screamed  the  little  fugleman  in  the  balcony ;  and  out  shouted  the 
mob  asain.  as  if  lungs  were  cast  iron,  with  steel  works. 

**^  *  Sluntkey  for  ever !'  roared  the  honest  and  independent 

*V*  Slumkey  for  ever!'  echoed  Mr.  Pickwick,  taking  off  his  hat 

" '  No  Fizkin,'  roared  the  crowd. 

" '  Certainly  not,'  shouted  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  *  Hnrrah  I'  And  then  there  was  another  roaring,  like  that  of  a  whole  menagerie  when 
the  elephant  has  rung  the  bell  for  the  cold  meat" 

• 

The  following  is  rich  in  humor.  It  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  small  trickery  of 
Tolgar  politicians,  and  the  pomposity  of  an  ignorant  partisan  editor,  of  the  '  Littla 
Pedlington  Weekly  Observer'  school.  Mr.  Perker,  to  whom  the  venerable  Pickwick 
is  about  to  be  introduced,  it  should  be  premised,  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  Slumkey's  agent, 
and  chief  manager  of  his  political  interests :  ,  -  - 

**  *  So  you  have  carried  your  intention  into  effect.  You  have  come  down  here  to  see  ao 
election  —  eh  ?' 

"  *  Mr.  Pickwick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

" '  Spirited  contest,  my  dear  Sir.'  said  the  little  man. 

*"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rubbing  his  hands;  'I  like  to  see  sturdy 
pfttriotism,  on  whatever  side  it  is  called  forth  $  —  and  so  it 's  a  spirited  contest  T 

**  'Oh  yes,'  said  the  little  man,  '  very  much  so  indeed.  We  hsve  opened  all  the  public 
houses  in  the  place,  and  left  our  adversary  nothing  but  the  beer-shops  —  masterlv  stroke 
of  policy  that,  my  dear  Sir,  eh  V  —  and  the  little  man  smiled  complacently,  ana  took  a 
larse  pinch  of  snuff. 

" '  And  what  are  the  probabilities  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest  T  inquved  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. 

" '  Why  doubtful,  my  dear  Sir ;  rather  doubtful  as  vet,'  replied  the  Uttle  man.  *  Fiz- 
kin's people  have  got  three-and-thirty  voters  in  the  lock-up  coach-house  at  the  White 
Hart^ 

*'  *  In  the  ooach-house  1'  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  considerably  astonished  by  this  second 
•troke  of  policy. 

" ' They  keep  'em  locked  up  there,  till  they  want  'em,'  resumed  the  little  man.  'The 
efiect  of  that  is,  you  see,  to  prevent  our  gettmg  at  them ;  and  even  if  we  could,  it  would 
bo  of  no  use,  for  they  keep  them  very  drunk  on  purpose.  Smart  fellow  Fizkin's  agent  — 
vary  smart  fellow  indeed." 

Mr.  Pickwick  stared,  but  said  nothing. 

" '  We  are  pretty  confident,  though,'  said  Mr.  Perker,  sinking  his  voice  almost  to  m 
whisper.  '  We  had  a  little  tea-party  here,  last  night—  five-ana- forty  women,  my  dear 
Sn  —  and  gave  every  one  of  'em  a  green  parasol  when  they  went  away.' 

** '  A  parasol !'  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  *Fact  my  dear  Sir,  fact.  Five-and-forty  green  parasols,  at  seven  and  aiz-pance  a- 
piace.  All  women  like  finery — extraordinary  the  effect  of  those  parasols.  Secured  all 
their  husbands,  and  half  their  brothers  —  beats  stockings,  and  flannel,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  hollow.  My  idea,  my  dear  Sir,  entirely.  Hail,  rain,  or  sunshine,  you  can't 
walk  half  a  dozen  yards  up  the  street,  without  encountering  half  a  dozen  green  parasols." 

"  Hete  the  little  men  indulged  in  a  convulsion  of  mirth,  which  was  only  chscksd  by  the 
sntranoe  of  a  third  party. 

**Thia  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  sandy-colored  head  inclined  to  baldness,  snd  a  iaoa 
in  which  solemn  importsnce  was  blended  with  a  look  of  unfothomable  profundity.  Ha 
was  dressed  in  a  long  brown  surtout,  with  a  black  cloth  waistcoat,  and  drab- trousers. 
A  doable  eye-glass  dangled  ai  his  waiatcoat;  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  very  low- 
«i«wiisd  hsi,  with  a  broad  bcim.    The  new  comer  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pickwick  as 
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Mr.  Pott,  the  editor  of  the  Eatenswill  Gaiette.    After  «  fcw  pnUauBarjr  ijmhiIi^  Mr. 
Pott  turned  round  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  said  with  •olenmitj  t 

"  *  Thif>  con  teat  excites  greet  interest  in  the  metropoha,  Gnr?* 

***I  believe  it  doea,'  aaia  Mr.  Pickwidt. 

'*  *To  which  I  have  reaaon  to  know/  aaid  Pott,  lookioff  towaid  Mr.  Pcffccr  tareooa- 
boration, '  to  which  I  have  reaaon  to  know  ray  artiole  of  laat  Satnrdajr  ia  womm  <hya 
•ontributed.' 

**  *  Not  the  least  doubt  of  that,'  aaid  the  little  man. 

'  "The  press  is  a  mighty  engine,  Sir,'  said  Pott. 

Mr.  Pickwick  yield^  his  fiiUest  assent  to  the  propositbn. 

" '  But  I  trust,  Sir,'  said  Pott,  *  that  I  have  never  abuaed  the  enonnoaa  pomm  I  wield. 
I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  have  never  pointed  the  noble  inatniment  which  is  plscn  in  mj  handib 
against  the  sacred  bosom  of  private  life,  or  the  tender  braaat  of  inairidBil  wptatiOtt  i 
I  truat.  Sir,  that  I  have  devoted  mv  energiea  to— to  eodeavorB--haiiibk  tlwf  WKf  bs^ 
humble  I  know  they  are — to  instil  those  principles  of — which  ^-  m  — ^ 

"  Here  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  appealing  to  ranblib  Mr.  Piekwiflk  ciiiis 
io  his  relief;  and  aaid : 

"*Ceruinly.' 

" '  And  what,  Sir*  —  said  Pott — '  what  Sir,  let  ma  aak  ymi,  as  aa  impartiBl  mmm,  it  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  London,  with  reference  to  my  contest  with  thalndipaodaBlT 

" ' Greatly  excited,  no  doubt,'  interposed  Mr.  Perksr,  with  m  look  of  aifnaw  wideh 
was  very  likely  accidental. 

"  *  That  oonteat,'  said  Pott,  *  shall  beprolon^  so  long  as  I  haw  health  tad  tinagth, 
and  that  portion  of  talent  with  which  I  am  gifted.  Frmn  that  eontaat|  Sir,  althoopi  it 
may  unsettle  men's  minds  and  excite  their  reelinga,  and  render  them  meanable  fiir  the 


diacnarge  of  the  every-day  duties  of  ordinary  life :  from  that  eontsst.  Sir,  I  wil  Mm 
shrink,  till  I  have  aet  my  heel  upon  the  Eaunswill  Indepeiideot.  I  wiab  tba  paopla  of 
London,  and  the  people  of  thia  country  to  know.  Sir,  that  they  may  rely  npod  mai 
that  I  will  not  desert  them ;  that  I  am  reaolved  to  atand  by  them,  Sir,  to  m  Iml' 

"  *  Your  conduct  ia  most  noble.  Sir,'  aaid  Mr.  Pickwick;  and  be  grtapad  tkt  kMid  of 
the  magnanimous  Pott. 

"  *  You  are,  Sir,  I  perceive  a  man  of  sense  and  talent/  said  Mr.  Pott,  almoK  bnodi- 
less  with  the  vehemence  of  his  patriotic  declaration.  *I  am  moot  iiappy»  Sii^  to  fluko 
the  acquaintance  of  such  a  man.'  " 

Sam  Weller,  the  illustrious  Pickwick's  illustrious  ssrrant— an  origind  ia  ovoqr 
sense —  thus  replies  to  a  remark  of  wonder  and  aorpriie  on  the  part  of 
that  such  strange  tricks  upon  independent  voters  ahoukl  be  praetioed  by  tho ; 
Eatanswill: 

"*  Strange  practicea,  theae,'  aaid  Mr.  PkdLwick,  half  speaking  to  himaol(  aad  half 

addressing  Sam. 

"  *  Not  naif  80  atrange  aa  a  miracukma  circumstanoa  aa  happened  to  my  owa 
at  an  election-time,  in  this  werry  place,  Sir,'  replied  Sam. 

***  What  was  thatl'  inouired  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  *  Why  ha  drove  a  coacn  down  here  once,'  aaid  Sam  %  '  'Lectkm  tiaia 
was  engaged  by  vun  party  to  bring  down  wotera  ftom  London.    Night  afiNo  ho  wm  A 


viih  the  messenger,  who  shows  him  in ;  —  large  room  —  lots  of  gen'l'ai'a  •—  iMipo  of 
papers,  pens  and  ink,  and  all  that  'ere.    '  Ah,  Mr.  Weller,'  aaya  the  gaa^Pn'a  ia  tht 


gen 
the  gen'l'ffi'n.    *  Can't  aay  I  'do,'  aaya  my  father.    *Oh,  I  know  yoi^'  WKfU 

..^MTL.*n  .     (lrnMw*«1    »rkn  VAn  V/\»   w««  a   Kav  *     ■•«•  k*  *  W*11     T  «IaM>  * *-     -  - 


gen'rm'n ;  *  know'dyon  ven  you  waa  a  boy,'  aaya  he.  '  Weill  don' t  iwao 
says  my  father.  *  That'a  werrv  odd,'  aaya  the  gen'l'm'n.  *  Werrv,'  aaya  tUf 
*  You  must  have  a  bad  mem'ry,  Mr.  Weller,'  says  the  gen*l'm'n.  *  Well,  it  w  a  WMKy  Bta 
'on,'  aaya  my  fether.  *  I  thought  ao,'  aaya  the  j^'l'm'n.  So  then  they  poan  HBI  oot 
a  glass  o'  wine,  and  gammona  him  about  dnving,  and  geta  him  into  a  BOg^lor  good 
humor,  and  at  last  shoves  a  twenty  pound  note  in  hia  hand.  'It'^a  a  worry  laid  fOOl 
betweent  hia  and  London,'  aaya  the  goi'l'm'n.  '  Here  and  there  it  if  a  wwry  haiif  no^' 
aaya  my  father.  '  'SpecuUy  near  toe  canal,  I  think,'  aaya  the  gea'Fm'a.  *Moi^  III 
that  'eif^'  aaya  my  fether.  *Well,  Mr.  Weller,'  aaya  tbe  genTm'n,  *j9ifi%  a  ami 
good  whip,  and  can  do  what  you  like  with  your  horaea,  we  know.  Wa^ oH  aPiRf  ftM 
o'  you,  Bar.  Weller,  so  in  caae  you  9houid  have  an  accident  whan  jroo'io  a  t  '~  '  '^ 
here  wotera  down,  and  «Aott/a  tip  'em  over  into  the  canal  vithout  l^-*^*  * 


preasible  imprudence  nt  hia  master, '  that  on  tne  wenry  day  as  ho  otno  dowa  witk 
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woMf^  hi»  cowh  wmfM  oo  thtl  'tre  wen?  ipot,  ind  aViy  mui  on 'cm  wu  tniBid 
into  Itw  cMul  F 

"  *  And  nl  OBt  ViIb  1*  inqiand  Mr.  Kckwick,  hailily. 

"  *  Why?  r^tlied^un,  Tsrjr  ilowlr,  '  1  raiher  think  one  oldgentltmin  mi  minin'  g  I 
bww  hii  bai  wu  liiwiit,  bnt  I  I'a'i  ^M  coriain  wbelher  hra  becd  wia  m  it  or  not. 
Banrhml  1  look  it,  iathe  hei-lraordiniiy,  aad  wonderful  eoincidence,  thai  arur  wbal 
thai  |«n'l'in'a  Mi^  tn^  father's  coach  ahould  be  upset  in  that  werr;  place,  and  on  ihal 

VTe  wish  we  bad  apace  for  the  admirable  tiew  of  the  iolerior  of  Dodaon  and  Fog*! 
kw-oSM,  and  the  (Ulhfut  and  iirikia^  piciate  of  the  unprincipled  dan  la  which 
tboaa  wocUMabekMg-,  but  we  niut  defer  for  the  preaeol  bnbet  noueeof  the  Pick- 


'  Tha  Togfa'a  at  Rami§ate'  haTe  b  ahort  and  simple  but  moat  humomus  end  in- 
alnictiTe  hiatoiy.  Mr.  Joaeph  Tugga,  grocer,  in  n  narmw  Mreet  near  the  London 
Bridge,  on  the  Surrey  aide  of  the  Thames,  ia  a  green  grocer.  By  ihe  uneipecled 
deoaion  of  a  long-pending  law  anit,  reqiectiDg  the  ralidity  ofa  will,  he  aiddenlj  be- 
oomea  the  posKaior  ol  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  change  effected  in  the  TJewa 
of  tha  grocer  and  hi*  family,  by  this  fbnunale  result,  is  thus  depicted  : 

"  A  prolonged  eonmltaiion  took  place  that  Bight  in  Ihe  little  parlor — a  conanllatiDn 
that  waa  In  aetlla  the  future  demiDies  of  the  Tugga'.  The  shop  wia  shut  up  al  an  UDU- 
Ballf  aarijkmrt  and  many  were  theunaTailing  kicks  bestowed  upon  the  doaeddoor 
by  spiiliEUila  for  qnartema  <H  sunr,  or  half  qnanems  of  bread,  or  penn'orths  of  pepper, 
wUeh  ware  lo  ha*s  been  '  left  till  Ssiunlay,'  but  which  fortune  bad  decreed  ware  to  be 
M  SIMM  allogaUiet. 

" '  Wo  moal  Dtrtainly  gire  up  businesa,'  said  Mi»  Tuggs. 

"'Oh,  decidedly,'  asHTHrs.  Tugge. 

"■SanonabaUco  to  thebar,'  aaid  Mr.  Joaeph  Tu^ga. 

"'And  I  shall  dwayaaign  myself  'Cyman!in  future,'  said  hie  son. 

""— "  -'^-"    -II  myaSf  Charlolta,' aaid  Mies  TuHga. 


._.^ It  eating  pickled  salmon  w , 

"  '  We  must  leaie  town  im  media  lei  y,'  said  Mr.  Cymon  Tugaa. 

"  Every  body  concurred  ihat  this  was  an  indispensable  preTitninary  to  bang  genteel. 
no  anevtian  then  aroie  ~  where  ahould  they  go  1 

" '  Qmieaend,'  mildly  suggested  Mr.  Joaeph  Tuggs.  The  idea  was  upanimooaly 
•coaled.    Otavesend  was  lov. 

"'Margate'  inainuatad  Mra.  Tuggs-    'Worse  and  worse  — nobody  there  but  tiadEa- 

Bririiioar  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs  oppowd  an  insurmoan table  objeclioD.  All  lb* 
coMbaaliad  been  up«ct  in  their  turn  wilhin  the  laet  (hree  werksi  each  coadi  had 
atangad  two  paaaangan  killed,  and  lii  woundedj  and  in  every  eaae  the  new^apeta 
b»d  diaiinetly  understood  that  '  no  blame  whateTer  was  aLtribuiable  to  the  coachmen.' 

" '  Ramagata  r  qjaculated  Mr.  Cymon,  thoughtfully.  Tobesuiv:  how  stupid  iher 
moat  hate  been  not  to  have  thought  uf  that  before.  fUmagale  waajuat  theplaoa  of  all 
others  that  they  ought  to  go  to." 

Pasung  the  Sne  deacription  of  the  voyage  to  Ramsgatr,  and  the  graphic  pntniils 
of  the  achemiiig  Captain  Watera  and  his  lady,  lei  us  step  on  shore  with  the  TuggS's, 
frosa  (be  ttewtf-arrlTed  ateamer: 

"naam  was  shining  brightly  ~ibe  aea,  dancing  to  its  oim  music,  rolkJ  meirilv 
JB|  erowds  of  people  promenaded  to  and  fro  j  yoimg  ladica  liiriTid,  old  larlitn  lalkcd. 
-  "N-nHidadiaplayHi  Ihairehaima  to  tha  greatest  poaabla  advantage,  and  their  sweet 
■  -^— p  antAlown,  and  lo  and  fra^  and  m  and  out,  under  thefeot,  and  be- 


KhMgoaran  up  aniAlowii,  and  loandfra^  and  m  and  out,  under  the  teat,  and 
■  Uta  l«ga  of  i1m  aaaemUnl  coaomirae,  in  the  moM  ^ayful  and  cxhilnriting  m 
_  HM"fcl>  There  ware  old  gentlemen  tryuig  la  make  out  ubjccts  ihmiigb  long  tc...  - 
copM^  Uld  rmuig  onea  making  object*  of  themselves  in  open  shin  coliarai  ladies  car- 
rpMiafaMUpatlablecbaifi^  end  portable  chain  carrying  about  invalicln.  Pallida  were 
wainagoB  iIm  piet  for  partue  who  bad  oonM  by  the  ataam-boai ;  tiiid  n>iihmg  was  to  be 
hMpdnl  t»iiiii«g,  lainliiiia,  weleomuub  and  merriment. 

"'Flv,  SitT  eidaunMa  chorus  of  fourteen  men  and  six  boys,  the  moment  that  Mr. 
Mmmk  Togn  at  llte  head  of  hi*  Ultle  party,  hod  aet  foot  in.tba  atreei. 

"'ttmtri  a*  gen'l'm'n  U  laMl'  said  <mic^  lotwhug  hia  bat  with  m 
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Werry  slad  to  see  you,  Sir  —  been  waitin*  for  you  this  six  weeks.  Jamp  in,  if  you 
please,  Sir.' 

" '  Nice  light  fly,  and  a  fast  trotter,  Sir,'  said  another ;  *  fourteen  mile  a  hour,  and 
surroundin'  objects  rendered  inwisible  by^iextreme  welocity !' 

'' '  Larffe  fly  for  your  luggage,  Sir,'  cried  a  third.  *  Werry  large  fly  here,  Sir —  reg'lar 
blue'hotue !' 

*' '  Here 's  your  fly,  Sir  I'  shouted  another  aspiring  charioteer,  mounting  the  box,  and 
inducing  an  old  gray  horse  to  indulge  in  some  imperfect  reminicicencea  of  a  canter. 
'  Look  at  him,  Sir !  —  temper  of  a  lamb  and  haction  of  a  steam-ingin.' 

*'  Resisting  even  the  temptation  of  securing  the  services  of  so  valuable  a  quadruped 
as  the  last  named,  Mr.  Joseph  Tuggs  bcckonra  to  the  proprietor  of  ^Miinfy  convejranoe 
of  a  greenish  hue,  lined  with  faded  stri{>ed  calico;  and  the  luggage  Ad  tne  family  hav- 
ing been  deposited  therein,  the  animal  in  the  shafts^  after  describing  eireles  in  the  road 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  last  consented  to  depart  in  quest  of  lodgings. 

" '  How  many  beds  have  you  got  V  screamed  Mrs.  Tuugs  out  uf  the  fly^  tu  the 
woman  who  opened  the  door  of  the  first  house,  which  diqilayed  a  bill,  intimatmg  that 
apartments  were  to  be  let  within. 

"  '  How  many  did  you  want,  ma'am  7'  was  of  course  the  reply. 

" '  Three.' 

*' '  Will  yuu  step  in,  ma'am  1'  Down  got  Mrs.  Tusga.  The  family  were  delighted. 
Splendid  view  of  the  sea  from  the  front  windows  —  charming !  A  short  pauao.  Back 
came  Mrs.  Tuggs  again.    One  parlor,  and  a  matress. 

" '  Why  did  n  t  the)r  say  so  at  first  V  inquired  Bir.  Joseph  Tugga,  rather  pettishly. 

"'Do n't  know,'  said  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

"'Wretches!'  exclaimed  the  nervous  Cymon.  Another  bill — another  stoppage. 
Same  question  —  same  answer  —  similar  result. 

" '  What  do  they  mean  by  this  V  inquired  Mr.  Joseph  Tugga^  thoroufhly  out  of 
temper. 

" '  Do  n't  know,'  said  the  placid  Mrs.  Tuggs. 

"  'Orvis  the  vay  here.  Sir,  said  the  driver,l>>r  way  of  accounting  for  the  dfcumsisnee 
in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  off  they  went  again,  to  make  fresh  inqoiiies,  nkl  enoonnter 
fresh  disappointments. 

"  It  hacl  grown  dusk  when  the  '  fly'  —  the  rate  of  whose  progress  greatly  belied  its 
name  —  after  climbing  up  four  or  five  perpendicular  hills,  stoppM  before  the  door  of  a 
dusty  house,  with  a  bay  window,  from  which  you  could  obtain  a  beautifiil  gliaipae  of 
the  sea  —  if  you  thrust  half  your  body  out  of  it,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  falling  into  the 
area.  Mrs.  Tuggs  alishted.  One  ground-floor,  sitting-room,  and  three  cellsi  with  beds 
in  them  up  stairs  —  a  double  house  —  family  on  the  opposite  side  —  five  childien  milk- 
and-watcring  in  the  parlor,  and  one  dear  Uttle  boy,  expelled  for  bad  bdisvioar,  scream- 
ing on  his  back  in  the  passage." 

A  fashionable  donkey-ride  to  the  adjoining  village  of  Pegwell,  by  the  Tuggs*8  and 
Wdters's  is  fruitful  of  ill  adventure.     For  example: 

"  '  Kum  up !'  shouted  one  of  the  two  boys  who  followed  behind  to  propel  the  donkev^ 
when  Belinda  Waters  and  Cbarlotta  Tuggs  had  been  hoisted,  and  pushed,  and  pdua 
into  their  respective  saddles. 

" '  Hi— hi— hi  T  groaned  the  other  bo^  behind  Mr.  Cymon  Tugvs.  Awav  went  the 
donkey,  with  the  stirrups  jingling  against  the  heels  of  Cymon'sboota^  ana  Cymoa's 
boots  nearly  scraping  the  ground. 

•* »  Way— way  I  Wo— o— o—  V  cried  Mr.  Cymon  Tuggs^  as  well  as  he  oouM,  in  ths 
midst  of  the  jolting. 

"  <  Do  n't  make  it  ffallop!'  screamed  Mrs.  Captain  Waters,  behind. 

"  *  My  donkey  wUlgo  into  the  public-house  V  shrieked  Miss  Tuggs,  in  the  rear.  ^ 

'< '  Hi— hi— hi !'  groaned  both  the  boys  together ;  and  on  went  the  donkeys  as  if 
thing  would  ever  stop  them. 

time. 

sgainst  a  brick  wall,  and  expressed  his  uneasiness  by  grinding  Mr.  Cymon  ^E^m's  Isf 
on  the  rough  surface.  Mrs.  Captain  Waters's  donkey,  apparently  under  the  iDfnMMs 
of  some  playfulness  of  spirit,  rushed  siiddenly,  head  firs^  mto  a  hedge,  and  dedinsd  to 
come  out  again  :  and  the  quadruped  on  which  Miss  Tuggs  was  mounted,  expreaaed  hk 
delight  at  this  humorous  proceeding,  by  firmly  planting  his  fore-feet  sgainst  tba  giKMUiri; 
snd  Kicking  up  his  hind-legs  in  a  very  agile,  but  somewhat  alarming  manner. 

"  This  abrupt  termination  to  the  rapidity  of  the  ride,  naturally  occasionad  aoma  oonfa- 
sion.  Both  the  ladies  indulged  in  vehement  screamins  for  aeveral  minutea  s  and  Mr. 
Cvmon  Tuggs,  beside  sustaining  intense  bodily  pain,  had  the  additional  inaotal  aagasih 
ot  witnessing  their  distressing  situation,  without  the  power  to  leacoa  theoi,  by  taaaon 
of  bis  leg  being  firmly  screwed  in  between  the  animal  and  tba  walL  Thaefibrta  of  tlM 
boys,  however,  assisted  by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  twisting  the  tail  of  the  niotl  rebel- 
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IiMving,  ID  joMiMiotluptibliibera,  (be  marrov  of  thcMorf,  to  p^tiff  ihe  luitir« 
curioiUy  of  the  reader,  va  turn  lo  the  iccond  tale  in  ihe  toIudif,  and  the  only  ona 
with  wbieh  '  Boi'  haa  any  thing  to  do —  namely,  '  Some  Pasjagea  in  the  Life  of 
Fr»nci»  Looiefiih,  Esq.'     The  oblique  humor  of  Charles  Lamb,  a nd his  happy  choice 

of  l.irij.i.,^     ii.,i>  i„  -.  in  [:,;-..■., ^. ,■...:  ;[,.■  V.  li.il,  ,11"  i:,.-.].i.teh.     We  select  a  few  eha- 

"I  eooldandure  (hu  sort  of  thing  no  longer.    I  fell  that  I  could  noL    I  would  pir  no 
Aoro  debCe-     My  crsdiioT>  must  consent  10  rnmain  jn  stntu  mm  uniil  1  could  turn  nav- 
•elf  round.     I  aolllnl  this  in  my  uwn  \ 
loBs  and  reverUh  anxiety.    The  pluan 
ne  in  their  hooka,  a  re(^rd  of  strange 
iLem.     1  would  say  to  ihcin,  in  Iha  w< 

And  there,  an'  it  please  you,  it  must  cc 
"  ITUad  wilh  ihi*  irrevocahle  reaolut 
lodgings  ihii  veiy  day.    It  would  hi 
-*  — ly  wearing  apparel,  and  gooiis, 

New  [odginga  btb  airangf'.  ar  ^  .  ,    .  _ 

■card  article—  very  few  have  Blackslane  at  their  fingers'  enrls.  1  found,  then,  u>cr  I 
bad  completed  my  toilet,  mye»ira  wardrobe  loconniat  of  one  pair  of  aiuraunwhiapera- 
'''-*  -~  a  rapid  decline  from  cipoanre  to  iuueasanl  Ihorough-drnns  —  aehirl  which  h--* 

__  .1 1 —  _  J  __  J  _..  1 .  .  .^.L _.iL_.; -jchmeni  ilian  did  (... 

pair  of  old,  exceeding 


aiuck  to  me  through  good  and  evil  report,  with  more  adheiive  atlachment  ilian  did  the 
ahirl  of  Nbsbus.  ihs  Centaur,  lo  the  limbiof  Hercules  —  and  twn  poir  of  old,  exceeding 
old  stacking*,  ruch  la,  to  iiidae  ihcm  hy  their  appearancv^  might  nave  been  knitted  by 
MaryQuaeaof  ScuIk  for  her  husband  Daroley. 

"  Oacr  and  above  iha  abundance  of  gear,  1  could  boast  a  razor,  better  fllted  to  tako 
off  the  beards  of  oyrlera  ihnn  of  men  ~  a  imali  toolh-bruah,  and  a  large  tooth  comb, 
the  bristles  of  one  about  equal  in  numbpt  to  the  teeth  of  the  other —  a  superannuated 
hsn'-bruib  that  <wuld  make  itself  usrful  as  a  battledore  —  and  a  locket,  presented  tome 
br  my  cousin  Ellen,  of  ineitimahle  worth  to  me,  bulof  nogreal  tnliiniic  value:  indeed,  k 
nommflt  relalivn  ol  miniu  whose  houae  may  at  any  time  be  recognised  by  its  fanciful 
decoration  of  three  gilded  halls,  had  appriied  me,  only  a  few  days  prc>]on9ly,  that  Ibd 

Mr.  Looscfish'a  reasons  for  so  precipitate  a  retreat  IVoiD  bis  lodgings  ore  glTcn  in 
a  few  words : 

"In  the  lirsl  place,  Gripe,  a  shcrilTs  officer  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  man  who 
bad  paralfied  more  sboiililer'Lladea  than  any  two  baililTc  uxlant,  was  on  the  look  out 
after  me.  I  had  heanl  —  hesrd  of,  nay  I  had  seen  him.  He  waa  pervading  Penion- 
ville  like  t  pestilence,  and  be  wanted  lo  take  measure  of  mo,  on  an  old  »uil,  with  a  long 
piece  ot  parchment.  In  the  Kcuiid  place,  my  landlord  had  diagueted  nic  Some  mea 
are  absunlly  unreasonable.  He  wanted  lus  ruile  bill.  He  resided,  aa  I  have  hinted,  at 
Pontonvillc.  Me  waa  by  name  Sullen,  by  prufeBSion  a  milkman,  by  habit  a  drunkard. 
Penton«itle  was  a  pleasinl  place— very  much  so.  Milk  la  nulritioiia,  the  hn«th  of 
cows  wholMome.  Nor  was  Sullen,  dnting  Ihe  eaiber  period  of  my  suiouni  with  him, 
«)lher  an  unamiable  or  an  uninlelleriual  character.  It  waa  he  who  exnlodeil  ihe  vulgur 
error  ihnt  gentlemen  in  his  line  put  chalk  into  Ihcir  milk.    He  was  dciisivc  upon  that 

"  Bitt  as  lime  wore  away,  a  change  much  to  be  deprecated  took  place  m  itae  manners 
and  behaviour  of  my  landlord.  VVheiher  it  was  that  his  cows  yielded  milk  lesa  kindly 
than  heretofore,  or  that  be  bimseir  poaaeased  less  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  was 
■I  tbat  time  a  problem  lo  me,  until  at  length  the  unworthy  tmlh  flashed  upon  me.  Yes. 
I  aawbf  the  gradually  intenserblueneaa,  which  was  now  become  blackness  of  hisphjr. 
aiognomy,  and  the  half-aud-half  pepper-and-salt  expression  in  the  face  of  his  wife  (a 
worthy  woman,  too,)  that  they  expected  long  arrears  of  rent  bom  me.  Tliejr  wanted 
Iheir  little  bill." 

After  diiersadTenlurea,  our  haro  finds  new  quarters;  but  what 'bin  there  belU,' 
ia beat  i«con)ed  in  hia  own  language: 
"The  landlord,  aa  I  eniand  th«  boose,  was  staring  wilh  all  his  mi^t  at  a  witensd 
vuL,  II.  40 
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lemon,  suspended  from  a  hook  in  a  small  net ;  and  yawning,  {tar  by  this  stmifB  process 
he  had  been  endeavoring  to  stave  off  slumber,)  demanded  my  pleasoie. 

"  '  Can  I  have  a  bed  here  to-night?*  I  inquired,  with  my  accustomed  snavitT. 

**  'Certainly,  Sir,'  replied  the  host,  *if  you  do  not  mind  sleeping  with  anotnar gentle- 
man in  the  room.' 

"  *  Not  in  the  least  Misery,  landlord,  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fel- 
lows, as  our  great  bard  says.' 

"  *  Ah !'  said  the  host,  as  though  he  underatood  something,  but  did  not  exactly  know 
what.    '  Here,  Betsey,  show  this  gentleman  the  room.' 

** '  This  honest  fellow  sleeps  soundly,'  thought  I,  when  the  girl  had  letiied,  and  left 
me  alone  with  my  companion ;'  *  if  snoring  conduce  to  slumber,  he  is  &8t  enough.' 

*'  I  stumbled  accidentally  against  the  bed.  For  this  I  was  eonr  at  the  timsb  for  I 
would  not  willingly  mar  the  repose  of  any  human  being.  The  unknown  turned  him- 
self round,  with  a  blaspheming  grunt,  ana  I  saw  his  face  gradually  relapee  intoqnieacent 
innocuousness. 

**  I  saw  his  face  subside,  as  I  have  stated^  and  moved  not ;  Ibr  I  had  no  power  to 
move.  It  was  Gripe,  the  bailiff!  My  Pentonville  persecutor  lay  before  me !  '  AAble 
wolf !  meek  bear  !'  and  his  withering  digits  were  harmlessly  expanded  on  the  eovntcr- 
pane.  Now  could  I  have  devised  engines  for  his  life^ut  that  my  senses  presently  re- 
turning, warned  me  to  provide  for  my  own  safety.  With  the  cautious  letiogreesion  of 
a  erab^  therefore,  I  left  the  dreaded  aleeper,  and  forthwith  applied  the  little  wolacap  of 
an  extmguisher  to  the  candle,  which  was  perhaps  the  very  wisest  thing  I  ever  did  in 
my  life.  SUnkins  into  bed,  I  lay  in  horrible  suspiense.  Perhaps  he  might  be  dieaming 
of  me,  and  would  rise  while  I  slept  and  by  some  preternatural  instinct  lay  hands  upon 
his  quaking  victim.  Awaking  from  uneaay  lepoae^  I  arose  about  five  in  the  monungi 
with  a  sort  of  He  douloureux  m  my  left  shoulder^  impossible  to  be  described. 

"  The  coat  of  my  ruthless  companion  lay  beside  me.  I  took  it  up  and  eiamhifd  the 
contents  of  the  pockets.  Among  other  slips  of  parchment^  (I  think  they  tenn  ihem 
writs,)  was  one  calling  upon  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  greetings  to  secote  me  forthwith; 
stating  that  I  owed  Al.  Sa.  to  two  gentlemen  of  similar  namef^  and  deflaftnng  ma 
as  at  present  employed  in  *  running  up  and  down  my  bailiwick.'  This  and  the  other 
aimilar  documents  I  destroyed,  and  dressing  myself  hastOy,  took  my  leave  in  deep  ifia- 
gust  of  a  man  who,  hardened  bv  long  and  debasing  custom,  had  evidently  qnile  foigot- 
ten  that  liberty  is  not  only  the  birthright  but  the  pnvilege  of  Englishinen/' 

Mr.  Looaefish  at  last  takes  the  advice  of  a  friend  of  whom  he  has  adroitly  borrowed 
ten  pounds,  and  seeks  him  out  a  place  where  be  may  superadd  board  lo  bis  lodging. 
He  succeeds  in  finding  a  home  suited  to  his  ostensible  character  and  condition —  for 
he  is  now  '  unexpectedly  detained  in  Loiklon  by  a  law-euit,  inyolvinjg  a  yaat  sum, 
and  has  foolishly  sent  on  his  wardrobe,  (except  a  small  change  of  linen,)  toParia, 
where  his  father  the  Greneral  has  long  resided.'  At  the  end  of  his  first  three  weeks, 
in  his  new  lodgings,  the  landlady  intimates,  obliquely,  that  she  thinks  it  high  time 
'  somebody  had  a  sight  of  somebody's  money.'  In  vain  Mr.  Looeefiah  iiarta  at  the 
knock  of  the  postman,  and  curses  his  Parisian  correspondent.  His  hostess '  amohn' 
him.  She,  too,  wants '  her  little  bill.'  He  is  'perplext  in  the  extreme/  and-^  after 
severe  mental  struggles,  and  calculating  the  chancea  of  a  loan  from  some  of  the 
boarders,  whose  apparent  dispositions,  gathered  from  a  short  acquaintance,  be  can- 
vasses with  great  discrimination  —  he  at  last  pitches  upon  a  bencYoIeni,  exemplary 
lodger,  a  great  favorite  with  the  landlady,  who  is  understood  to  be  very  wealthy,  as 
the  man  best  fitted  to  be  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  conferring  a  small  obligation 
upon  him,  in  the  loan  of  ten  pounds.  What  follows  cannot  be  clipped  of  a  paia- 
graph.    It  is  rich  and  rare : 

"  One  niffht  I  was  left  alone  with  the  philanthropist.    The  ladies  had  gone  to  a  anner 
theatre  witn  tickets ;  Cox  was  rawing  away  at  his  violoncello  'm  the  bad  parlor.    Ttet- 
ter  was  dozing  over  the  fire,  with  toe  cat  on  one  knee,  and  a  cotton  pocket-handkerahisf 
(he  hated  Bandanas)  on  the  other.    He  looked  the  impersonation  of  dinintciroaledni— 
Ten  pounds  I    It  was  a  trifle. 

**  A  cough  was  no  bad  introduction  to  subjects  of  this  nature.    I  was  seixed  with  in 


opportune  fit,  which  awoke  him. 
"  *  I  am  really 


,  very  rude  to  fall  asleep  in  your  company,'  aaid  the  benevolent  crettm. 

"  *  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Trotter,'  said  I,  with  a  polite  bow.  The  time  wan  coma.  I 
trembled  with  agitation. 

"  *  Will  you  excuse,  Mr.  Trotter,'  I  resumed, '  the  liberty  I  am  about  to  take^  fai  wkiBf 
a  very  extraordinary  favor.    My  agent,  Sir,  has  been  culpably  nuniaa  —  my  mnitcanoii 
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have  not  yet  come  to  hand  —  and  that  excellent  and  traly  intelligent  woman  —  Mrs. 

Moon,  I  mean  —  is  naturally  solicitous—  excessively  so  —  about  my  little'  (herelamiied 

and  interposed  *  pshaw !')  — '  my  absurdly  small  account.' 
"'My  dear  Mr.  Looeensh,  how  can  /serve  youT  said  my  companion,  looking  about 

the  room,  with  an  air  of  va^e  surprise. 
" '  Simply  and  briefly,  Sir,  by  the  trifling  loan  of  ten  pounds,  for  a  very  short  lime.* 
"  Trotter  fell  back  in  his  chair,  with  tha  most  original  face  ever  invented. 
''  *  My  dear  cood  Sir,'  said  he.  '  this  is.  the  most  extraordinary  application  — ' 
'  'Peculiar,  I  admit,'  said  I,  slightly  chapfallen,  '  but  let  me  hope  not  offensively  bold, 


or  — 

ti  ( 


No— no—  I  'm  not  offended,  far  from  it !'  cried  he ;  *  but  then,  to  make  such  a  request 
tome —  tome  — ' 


(C   I 


It  t 
«« { 


Nay,  Mr.  Trotter,'  and  I  smiled  seductively,  and  shook  my  head  — '  I  have  long 
marked  your  virtues  —  your  qualities  of  head  and  heart  — '   - 

*•  I  paused,  for  my  friend  was  cog[itating  deeply.  There  was  a  long  silence,  only  bro- 
ken by  occasional  bursts  of  anguish  from  the  overwrought  violoncello,  which  Cox, 
aeemingly  excited  to  frenzy,  was  wreaking  himself  upon  in  the  back  parlor. 

'* '  Mr.  Looseflsh,'  said  Trotter,  at  length,  in  a  tone  perfectly  novel  to  my  ear  — '  you 
are  a  man  of  the  world  —  I  can  see  that  —  so  am  I.  You  nave  plaoed  confidence  in 
me — it  shall  not  be  broken.    Can  you  be  secret  V 

"I  bowed. 

'' '  You  want  ten  pounds,'  continued  Trotter,  lowering  his  voice,  and  pnshinff  his  fin- 
der toward  the  door  of  the  back  parlor;  '  you  have  been  Uving  here  upon  speciuation  — 
without  any  certain  meant*,  eh  ?    Come,  confess  it.' 

Sir  r  cried  I,  with  becoming  indignation,  '  do  not  presume — ' 
'  I  know  you  have,'  said  Trotter ;  *a  word  in  your  ear :  — so  hate  If 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  fall  back  in  my  chair,  while  Trotter  indulged  in  a  series  of 
regularly  measured  winks. 

" '  Why !  Trotter,  you  astonish  me !  —  you  mutt  be  joking  V 

" '  A  fact,'  said  the  wealthy  old  gentleman. 

" '  Why,  you '  ve  been  Uving  here  six  months !' 

"  *  More,'  said  Trotter;  '  and  the  deuce  a  farthing  have  I  paid.  But  a  certain  penoa 
will  very  soon  be  Mrs.  Trotter.' 

"  1  could  have  hugged  to  my  bosom  the  ingenious,  but  I  iear  I  must  call  him  the  tm- 
principled,  old  gentleman. 

"'I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,' said  he.  'You  must  n't  stay  hers;  you '11  disconcert 
my  plan  —  they  'II  perhaps  suspect  me.  I  'II  guarranty  the  debt  you  owe  them.  I  '11 
take  it  upon  myself,  and  when  I  'm  married  you  shall  have  twenty  pounds.  But  a  young 
fellow  like  you  need  never  want  money.    Were  you  ever  in  love? 

•'  'I  have  felt  that  passion,  Trotter,  but  marriage  — ' 

" '  The  thing  I  mean,'  said  he.    '  Have  you  ever  thought  about  itT 

"  *  Why,  no7  said  I,  '  not  so  deeply,  perhsps  — ' 

"'As  Its  importance  demands,'  interrupted  Trotter:  *only  think,  a  rich  widow,  with 
freeholds,  or  long  leases;  or  a  soft  spinster,  with  hard  cash  as  a  setoff*.' 

** '  Not  to  be  had,  old  fellow,  not  to  be  had.' 

"  *  Ay,  but  to  be  imagined,  young  fellow.  Here's  a  secret  for  you  that,  if  you  have 
any  friends,  shall  melt  them ;  that  will  thaw  the  most  Hyperborean  tailor;  that  will  pro- 
vide furniture,  lease,  flxtures,  every  thinf .     Say  you  are  going  to  be  married.* 

" '  Say  you  're  going  to  be  mamed !'  it  had  a  plausible  and  pleasing  degree  of  fictioo 
to  recommend  it. 

*•  *  Try  it  short,'  said  Trotter, '  goinsf  to  be  married,'  and  he  repeated  the  golden  sentence^ 
as  though  parading  it  for  my  inspection. 

"  •  Going  to  be  married !'  it  was  still  better.  » Trotter,'  cried  I,  and  I  took  up  my  can- 
dle, '  it  win  do.    Good  night!  —  God  bless  you !'  ,  ,    .     , 

" '  How  unaccountable  that  I  never  should  have  hit  upon  it !  Why,  my  uncle  in  the 
country,  whom  I  had  given  up  in  despair,  must  come  down  upon  so  special  a  plea.  It 
was  worth  a  cool  hundred  or  two  at  least.  Even  Magson  would  be  practicable  after  this. 
Going  to  be  married  T    I  slept  upon  it." 

«  *  ♦  ♦  •  • 

"  I  tried  the  new  invention  upon  a  tailor  in  Oxford-street  the  very  next  morning.  It 
succeeded  to  admiration,  and  within  a  week  I  was  in  a  situation  to  take  leave  ox  Mra. 
and  Miss  Moon  and  the  two  gentlemen,  in  a  suit  of  superfine  Saxony,  that  might  have 
defied  the  critidsra  of  a  Brummel. 


ly .  . 

Trotter,'  I  continued,  '  I  acknowledge  myself  under  an  obligation  which  can  never  be 
effaced. ' 

"  'He  is  indeed  a  kind  soul,'  cried  Mrs.  Moon,  turning  a  soft  eye  upon  the  counterfstt 
Crcesus,  who  bowed  deprecatingly.    'Every  thing  has  been  aatiawctorily  arranged,  Mr. 
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Loosefish  I  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  yoa  whenever  yoa  paaa  our  way.    ChMid-bye. 

Farewell' " 

We  have  dwelt  at  tome  length  upon  the  recent  writings  of '  Bok,'  the  moi«  btcanse 
we  have  been  coinpelUd  to  pass  bis  previous  efforts  with  but  slight  commcnL  And 
in  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  of  all  humorous  writers  of  the  prcMiit  era, 
commend  us  to  the  renowned  author  of  the  ^  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Clak* 


Thbki  EzpsaiMBNTs  OP  LiviNo.    In  one  volume,    pp.  143.    Boston :    Wuuaji  B. 
Dambku.  and  Samubl  Couiait.    New* York :    Wiuhr  amd  Pittham. 

This  little  volume  iii,  without  exception,  the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  it  has 
ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  given;  but  wt 
have  somewhere  seen  it  mentioned,  that  it  is  written  by  a  lady :  if  Ab  be  so,  Miss 
SfiDGWicK  must  be  that  lady,  or  some  equally  gifted  female  is  treading  closely  in 
her  steps,  in  the  department  of  domestic  literature.  The '  three  experiments  of  fiving* 
described,  are  '  living  within  the  means,  living  up  to  the  means,  and  living  beyond  the 
means;'  and  each  division  is  illustrated  by  incidents  simple  in  themsdves,  hot  highly 
effective,  and  even  dramatic.  The  style  is  plain,  nervous,  and  easy,  and  the  incnle*- 
tions  of  the  work  are  all  fraught  with  the  best  tendencies. 

Without  trespassing  too  far  upon  the  condensed  interest  of  the  book,  we  ofier  two 
extracts — the  first  containing  the  complaints  of  a  poor  and  sick  woman,  the 
for  which  we  fear  are  but  too  common,  and  the  second  some  juai  and  Ibreible 
ments  upon  a  grievous  folly  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Ameiieaft  people^ 
resident  in  our  cities : 

"  The  next  day  Jane  went  to  see  Mrs.  Barber,  and  proposed  to  her  her  plan  of  dolhing 
the  children,  and  providing  a  school  for  them.  The  woman  expressed  hergratitndc^anH 
Jane  thought  it  but  just  to  mention  her  benefactors.  When  she  nameo  Mra.  Hart 
among  them,  Mrs.  Barber  said,  *  Indeed,  madam,  I  do  not  ask  her  to  |^ve  me  any  things 
if  she  will  only  pay  me  what  is  justly  my  due.'  Jane  now  learned,  with  aatontshment, 
that  the  poor  woman  had  washed  'in  her  kitchen'  for  nearly  a  year,  without  being  aUs 
to  obtain  payment. 

"  '  It  was  for  that,  madam,  I  sent  to  entreat  her  to  come  and  see  me,  honing  she  voiffiii 
be  moved  by  Aiy  distress;  and  she  did,  you  know,  pay  me  a  small  sum.  I  have  cradited 
her  for  that  i^  but  it  is  a  small  part  of  wnat  she  owes  me.' 

"  '  I  hope,'  said  Jane,  after  a  long  pause,  in  which  her  countenance  diaooverad  tba 
woikings  of  her  mind,  *  I  hope  there  are  few,  such  instances  as  this.' 

"  '  I  never  met  with  such  a  one  —  not  exactly'  —  added  she  hesitatingly ;  bat;  indaadi 
madam,  the  rich  little  consider  how  important  our  wages  for  a  day's  work  ara  lo 


It  would  be  bsd  manners  in  us  to  fnsist  upon  beini<  paid  immediatelv ;  and  yac 
many  's  the  time  when  I  have  depended  upon  one  day's  wages  for  my  chiuumi'a  fiwl 
for  the  next.' 

"  '  It  must  be  f uch  a  trifle  to  the  rich,  that  if  you  only  let  them  know  yoa  aia  foiflf 
away,  thev  will  pay  you.' 

"  *It  is  because  it  is  such  a  trifle  to  them,  I  suppose,'  said  the  woman,  ''that  thay 
cannot  understand  how  important  it  is  to  us.  Some  how  or  other,  rich  ladiea  Qevfr 
have  any  thing  they  call  change,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  say,  *  they  will  remember  IC 
and  '  another  time  will  do  as  well ;'  and  so  it  is  as  well  for  thentf  but  not  for  ««.' 

"  Mrs.  Barber's  heart  seemed  to  be  <iuite  opened  by  Jane's  sympathy,  aod  aba  wwt 
on. 

*< '  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  sometimes  think  there  is  more  kindness  toward  tha  poor  than 
there  is  justice.  The  ladies  are  very  good  in  gettine  up  societies  and  Mra  to  htip  oat 
hot  they  very  often  seem  unwilling  to  pay  us  the  full  price  of  our  labor.  If  thay  wnola 
pay  us  well,  and  give  us  less,  it  would  be  better  for  us.' 

"  *  Perhaps  you  sre  right,'  said  Jane, '  about  paying  for  work  ;  but  only  think  hair 
mach  good  has  been  done  by  fiirs!' 

"  *  Yes,  ms'sm ;  good  has  been  done  to  some,  and  injury  to  others.    I  know  if  a 
poor  woman  who  was  bom  a  lady,  and  who  was  reduced  m  her  drcamatailaefL    "* 
nealth  waa  very  Aabls^  but  still  she  was  aUa  to  earn  a  living  by  making  tkoaa 


rning  to  gel  ll 
11  till  Ihty  an 
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taken  to  making  them,  it 

"  'Theriirhl  v^ny,'  aiiid  Janr,  '  would  be  lo  pmploy  ihew  people  la  work  for  aiben^ 
•ad  inslroa  of  Ihr  lailiea  making  pin-cusiiioDS  ond  emeiy-baga,  lo  buy  Thrtn  reidf 
matlf,  and  ull  itiem  Kgftin.  Then  chBrily  would  iqierate  equally  among  the  poor:  (or 
what  one  clnas  could  noi  makr,  anoltier  could,  and  iBbor  would  be  exchanged. 

"'  t  di)  n'iknavr  how  if  oughi  to  be  willed.    Perhspa  It  i*  all  ti^hl  h  il  la;  but  we 
•oor  folks  ihinh  we  h«Ye  our  wrongs.    For  inalance,  ma'am,  1  aomelimca  do  wBihing 
br  dkmiIb  at  boardit.g-honaes.    They  will  appoint   me  to  eome  about  9  o'ciofk  in  ihs 
get  llieir  clolliea.    When  I  go,  very  llkoly  they  are  nol  up.    Then  I  mu»t 
!Y  an  —  sometimes  an  hour  or  mote.     All  thia  ia  Idbi  time  lo  me;  and  lime, 
ihorers.  i»  money.     My  huahand  waa  a  carpenter ;  and  he  uatd  to  tay,  thai  he 
nch  a  greai  deal  more  than  he  got  from  ihetii,  for  he  {)ave  them  limi.    One 
lady  and  another  would  aend  lor  him,  anil  auk  him  if  h*  could  not  put  a  ahelC  up 

■ ■■    -    ' *■—     ---■  -'---'--  ■---■  '   ---■  calculBled,  perhaps  IheT 

"■■'■--" Meforhii 

" '  All  the  wronga  you  have  mentioned,'  laid  Jane^ '  eaem  to  ariae  from  want  of  con- 
Mderalion,  not  want  of  benevolence.' 

"'That 'a  pretty  much  what  I  raid,  ma'am,  a  I  firat— that  notv-a-days  there  waa 
more  kindneaa  to  ths  poor  than  jualice.  If  I  wai  paid  for  all  the  time  1  have  wasted  in 
wailing  upon  the  rich,  aomelimea  for  clolliea,  aomelimea  for  pay  —  for  I  olten  have  lo 
|0  two  or  three  limea  before  I  can  find  a  lady  at  home —  I  ehould  be  belter  off  than  I 
am  now.  Tu  be  aure.  il  is  but  small  sutna  thai  are  due  to  ua ;  hui  my  husband  uard  to 
■ay  thesa  ought  lo  be  paid  right  away,  becauie  they  do  n't  go  upon  inleresl  like  larger 

"  '  You  seem  to  hsTe  thought  a  good  deal  on  this  suhjecl,'  aiid  Jane. 

"  '1  take  11,'  aaid  Mrs.  HorBsr,  '  irial  we  must-all  lAimC;  at  least,  I  narer  aawthe  time 
when  I  Douhl  drive  thoughia  out  of  my  head,  though  1  am  aure,  when  you  Erst  look 
ne  up,  it  waa  sad  enough  to  think ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  poor  children,  I 
•hould  b>Te  bean  glad  enough  to  have  hud  down  in  ihe  cold  grave,  and  thought  no  more 
■a  thia  world.' 

Tbeiubjoined  remarks  clou  the  lirat  diviaion  of  ll»  voloma — '  living  trtflin  the 

--.  —  ,  'Giva  ntenctlher  poverty  nor  riches.' 

,._ 0  which  Frank  had  attained.  Bleat  with  health,  a  promising 

Biniily,  respected  aa  a  phyaicisn,  and  cherished  as  a  finend  —  with  Ihe  wife  of  hut  youlh, 
die  parlDsr  and  ligblenn'  of  his  ceres  —  Il  seemed  as  if  there  was  little  more  to  desire. 
Wa  talk  of  the  bluasina  of  an  amiable  disposition  i  what  ii  it  bnl  the  serenily  of  a  mind 
■I  pieiCF  with  itself—  of  a  mind  that  ia  contented  with  ilaownlol,  and  which  covets  nol 
another's  1  Thry  anmeiimea  mode  s  mommit  call  at  the  houaes  of  Ihe  rich  and  faahion- 
able;  bul  Jane  looked  ai  the  splendid  apanrnrn la  with  vacant  sdmiralinn.  Il  never  for 
a  moment  entered  her  head  that  ahe  should  like  (iich  herself.  She  reiurnn!  home  lo 
lake  her  seat  by  Ibe  side  of  the  cradle,  to  caress  one  child,  and  provide  for  the  vranls  of 
•nolher.  willi  a  feeling  Ihnt  nobody  was  so  rich  as  herself. 

"  Il  would  be  pleasant  io  dwell  longar  on  this  period  of  Dr.  Fulton's  life.  It  was  one 
of  honeal  independence.  Their  pteaauiea  were  hvmc  pleaturea —  ihr  purest  and  the 
RKWI  satiafaciory  mat  this  woild  aHbrda.  Wecannolbul  admit  Ih  at  ihe  y  might  have 
been  elevated  and  increased  by  deeper  and  morpferveni  principle.  Nature  bad  been 
bountiful  in  giving  them  kind  and  gentle  diaposiiions,  and  generous  enioiions ;  but  Ihe 
bark,  with  ita  swelline  aailssndgsy  siieamera,  thai  moves  aogallanlly  over  ibe  rippling 
waters,  siruggles  feebly  againal  ifas  rushing  wind  and  fbaming  wave.  Prosperous  oa 
Plank  mijrhi  ha  considered,  he  had  atlained  no  «iiec«s*  beyond  what  every  induairioua, 
eapabte  young  man  may  aitain,  who,  from  his  first  setting 

Uaeipensej  within  his  means.    Thieia,  in  fact,  to  be  his  i._  .    ._.    .. 

what  oltiera  do  —  nol  what  itnmi  necesBary  and  fiiline  to  his  atalion  in  life,  but  what 
tm,  who  knows  hia  own  alfaitB,  can  decide  ia  in  r<«lily  fitbne.  Shall  we,  who  so  much 
tnoA  oiiF  independence,  give  up,  wbat,  in  a  poliilcal  viiiw  alone,  is  drosc,  compared  in 
M  of  ctaaiaclcr  and  faabils  t  Shall  w^  who  can  call  moalcr  tuiniF  from 
•very  portion  of  our  land,  to  atieat  to  die  haid.eBnied  virrtory  of  freedom  end  indepen- 
dence, eive  up  the  gjorioiia  prise,  and  siifTer  our  minds  to  be  aubuigiiied  by  foreign  luiu- 
liaa  and  habils7  Yet  ills  even  ao;  they  are  fasl  invading  out  land;  they  have  already 
taken  possession  of  our  sna-potia,  and  are  baalening  lowoid  tho  inltnoc.  Well  may 
British  travellers  scof),  when  they  come  among  us,  and  see  our  own  native  Americana 
■dopcing  the  most  frivolous  pane  ofclvilixed  llfe~iiB  fealhcra  and  [tewgawa  —  out 
bbilB  andcuslonis,  nindn  Dp  of  awkward  imita lions  of  Engbsh  and  French  i  our  weak 
ailempta  at  ariatocracy  ;  our  lale  houra  of  vieiling,  for  which  no  possible  reaaon  can  ha 
■MMfiied,  bill  thai  ibey  da  as  is  Ewopa  I    t«i  in  r*tb*r,  with  tnw  indajnndcnce,  adopt 
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the  good  of  every  nation  —  their  arts  and  hnproTement%  their  ooUe  aad  Ubend  inatitii- 
tionfi,  their  literature,  and  the  grace  and  real  refinement  of  their  maniien;  bat  let  us 
atrive  to  retain  our  simplicity,  our  aenae  of  what  ia  conaiatent  with  our  own  gloriooa 
calling,  and  above  all,  the  honesty  and  wiadomof  hving  within  our  inoomeL  whatever  it 
may  be.  This  ia  our  true  standard.  Let  those  who  can  afibrd  it,  oonMUt  their  own 
taste  in  living.  If  they  prefer  elegance  of  furniture,  who  hai  a  right  to  gainsay  iti  Bat 
let  us  not  alfaim  at  the  same  luxury.  Perhapa  it  is  this  conaciouaneaa  of  unpoooeaafiil 
imitation,  that  haa  given  a  color  to  the  charge  made  againatoa,  by  the  English,  of  undua 
irritability.  Truly,  there  is  nothing  more  lucely  to  produce  it  Let  as  jpnrwe  our  path, 
with  a  firm  and  steadfast  purpose^  as  did  our  fathera  of  the  Revolutton,  tnd  we  ahall 
Httle  regard  thoae  who,  aAer  receivmgour  hospitality,  retire  to  a  distance^  and  pdt  na 
with  rubbiah." 

Wq  are  glad  to  learn  that  three  editions  of  thia  little  book  have  already  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  we  hope  its  dissemination  will  eventually  be  lo  wide  aa  to  place  H  in  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  American  family  throughout  the  union. 


AMowTH  OF  FanDOM.    Ak  AiinicAN  Pobm.    pp.  90.    New-7orii:    Gaoaea  W. 

HOLLET. 

There  are  many  fine  poetical  thoughts  in  the  compass  of  this  little  bo(^,  but  in 
general  the  execution  ia  less  creditable  to  the  author.  He  lacks  harmony  of  lan- 
guage, and  his  metrical  ear  is  lamentably  imperfect.  With  proper  cahiration,  and  a 
due  familiarity  with  good  models,  we  might  anticqutte  much  improrement  upon  the 
volume  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  ao  much  native  ore  as  may  ]mi«  be  seen 
gleaming  through  the  rough  soil,  will  not  hereafler  be  presented  to  the  poblie  witlioiit 
adequate  filtration.  A  single  extract  will  serve  to  explain  our  remarks,  both  6f  |  raise 
and  deprecation.    It  is  descriptive  of  the  view  from  the  '  Catskill  Mountain  Hoass: 

"  On  the  birh  mountain  top,  far,  fkr  abot'o 

The  world!    A  wild,  wide,  boUiogMaoraiiat      ~ 

la  spread  aronnd.  tlia  beautiful  pbaataam 

Of  the  true.ocean,  which  once  awept  above 

These  fflowtng  lands.    Its  pale  waves  roU  not  bow  ■ 

With  the  free  dash  of  life,  bu  t  slowly  rise 

Like  phantomsi^  and  with  f  bostolike  nodoa  glide 

Along,  to  dash  all  noiselessly  afainsC 

The  rock-bound  shore.   And  yet 't  is  like,  to  lUiis 

The  wide  deep  sea,  that  Ikucy  .pe<^es  it 

With  the  strange  monsters  of  the  deep,  and  wa 

Can  scarce  believe  that  fellow-mortals  there 

Beneath  the  waves  are  toiling  carelessly 

la  the  dull  work  of  life.    Its  spectral  depths 

Are  opening  now,  and  bright  and  verdant  Islee 

Are  shining  through.    Again  Hm  nitty  waves 

Close  over  thero,  and  all  la  ocean  aow. 

Again  bright  fields  and  dark-greea  woods  ahiae  throngh 

The  rent  veil,  and  its  scattered  folds  are  rolled 
'  Into  light  fleecy  clouds ,  which  float  along 

Upon  the  snmmef  wind.    And  now  t^ee  aielc 

Before  the  glowing  son,  and  naught  Is  leA 

But  dazaling,  beautiltal  reality. 

"  The  golden  hue  of  harvest  — the  dark  woods— 
The  bright  green  pasture  lands  —  the  rivulet 
Alike  a  white  thread  thrown  aH  carelessly 
On  the  green  velvet  —  the  low  rastie  roof — > 
The  distant  village  glittering  with  tka  sua  —  ^ 

The  river  calmly  lying  there  alike 
A  pollkh'd  mirror,  and  the  whiter  sail 
Gleaming  on  its  bright  waters —  tboee  graea  lalse 
Like  emeralds  set  in  silver  —  and  the  far. 
Wide  landscape  spreading  on  beyond 
In  still  extending  beauty,  till  the  eye 
Is  pained,  the  soul  dasxled  —  fkiat— bewilderad.*' 

Our  author  has  evidently  the  'dew  of  his  youth ;'  and  with  the  IMsh  poetical  ■»- 
pulsea  of  that  goUen  period,  doubtless  his  pen  will  not  be  idle.    Bnt  be  ahoidd  ndjf 

metrical  cadence,  and  revise  more  carefully. 
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Snrofres  or  tbi  Lin  aitd  Chabactkb  or  thb  Rbv.  Lbmckl  Hatmbs.  By  the  Rer. 
Dm.  CooLBT  and  the  Rev.  Db.  Spbaovb.  In  one  volume.  12mo.  New- York :  Hab- 
nR  AMD  Bbothbbs. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  handsome  volume,  just  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Harpeb,  which  will  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  character  and  reputation 
which  they  have  deservedly  obtained  as  publishers.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
they  have  brought  the  religions  community  under  increased  obligations  to  them,  by 
sending  forth  this  work  to  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  who  may  read 
this  book,  will  agree  with  every  religious  opinion  of  the  subject  of  these  '  Sketches ;' 
yet  it  ii  M  undeniable,  that  no  one  can  read  the  work  without  interest  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooley  has  sketched  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  individual  in  a  very  happy 
and  able  manner,  and  he  will  have  his  reward.  When  we  say  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Haynes,  that  he  was  an  *  extraordinary  individual,'  we  say  no  more  than  every  one 
will  say,  who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  under  peculiar  circumstances,  on  the'  18th  of  July,  1753,  and  died  in 
1833.  He  was  of  '  unmingled  African  extraction'  on  his  father's  side,  was  aban- 
doned by  his  parents  in  early  infancy,  and  '  was  never,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  favored 
with  a  single  expression  of  a  mother's  kindness.'  When  he  was  five  months  old,  he 
was  bound  as  a  servant  to  a  pious  man,  in  whose  family  he  was  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  tenderness.  When  a  boy,  and  as  he  grew  up,  he  manifested  all  faithfulness 
to  his  trust,  so  that  his|na8ter's  business  was  placed,  to  a  great  extent,  under  his  care. 
After  arriving  at  mature  age,  he  met  with '  a  saving  change  of  heart,'  and  united 
himself  with  the  Christian  church.  He  became  connected  with  the  American  army 
in  1774,  and  proved  true  to  his  country  in  many  campaigns — all,  as  he  expresses 
himself^ '  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  independence.'  After  serving  his  country  faith- 
fully, he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  preached  the  gospel  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  triumphant  death,  with  the  circumstances  attending  it,  are 
recorded  in  such  wise  as  to  show  that  *  the  end  of  the  righteous  is  peace.'  The  let- 
ters, sermons,  and  anecdotes  contained  in  the  volume,  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
man,  the  patriot,  the  servant  of  Christ,  and  the  true  philanthropist.  His  life  was  full 
of  events — his  death  replete  with  instruction. 


Pauldivo's  WomKS.    yolumee  XII.,  XIII.,  and  XIV.    Containing  '  The  Dutchman's 
Fireside,'  and  *  The  Book  of  Su  I^icholas.'    New- York :    Habpbb  avo  Bbothsbs. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  dearth  of  novelty  in  the  literary  work],  to  in- 
trude upon  the  reader  a  labored  review  of  a  work  so  well  known  to  the  American 
public  as  the  '  Dutchman's  Fireside,'  one  of  the  most  popular  productions  of  its  popu- 
lar author.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  it  is  now  presented  in  the 
neat  and  tasteful  dress  in  which  all  the  preceding  numbers  of  the  series  have  been 
clad —  and  this  is  quite  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  in  rejgard  to  the  charaaer  of  the 
externals. 

'  The  Book  of  St.  Nicholas,'  a  volume  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
contains  the  following  stories,  among  which  the  reader  will  perceive  several  pleasant 
acquaintances,  with  whom  he  will  be  glad  to  renew  an  intimacy :  '  The  Legend  of 
St.  Nicholas;'  *The  Little  Dutch  Sentinel  of  the  Manhadoes;'  "Cobus  Yerks ;'  *  A 
Strange  Bird  in  Nieuw- Amsterdam ;'  '  Claas  Schlaschenschlinger ;'  '  The  Revenge 
of  St.  Nicholas ;'  '  The  Origin  of  the  Bakers'  Doien ;'  *  The  Ghost;'  *  The  Nymph 
of  the  Mountain ;'  and  '  T)ie  Ride  of  St  Nicholas  on  New-Year's  Eve.' 
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ScBNssiir  Spaxw.    IiI  one  volume.  pp.334«    New-Tofk:    GaoMs  Dbabbomi . 

We  have  read  this  volume  attentively  through;  and  when  we  say  that  we  accom- 
plished it  at  two  sittings,  we  think  the  declaration  should  serve  as  eollateral  evidence, 
at  least,  that  the  work  possesses  the  power  to  interest  the  leader  in  •  mmarkaUe 
degree.  It  frequently  reminds  us,  by  the  vividness  of  its  descriptions,  its  variety  of 
topic,  and  the  vein  of  pleasantry  which  pervades  it,  of '  A  Year  in  Spain,'  and 
'  Spain  Revisited,*  by  Lieutenant  Slidbll  ;  although  in  some  insranees  the  style  is 
too  diffuse  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  kindred  |>atemity.  We  select  a  solitary  passage, 
descriptive  of  the  Giralda  cathedral  of  Genoa,  as  a  foir  ^leeimen  of  the  cttsa  with 
which  our  author  records  his  impressions :  «» 

"  Passing  along  the  street  of  Qenoa,  which  was  filled  with  shops  of  tradaa  people, 
I  presently  came  to  the  famous  old  cathedral,  and  was  equally  surprised  tt  the  gran- 
deur of  its  dimensions  and  the  irregularity  of  its  form.  Beside  it  rose  the  tall  tower  of 
the  Giralda,  a  light  Moorish  edifice,  whose  height  the  Christians  incrsased  by  adding  a 
belfiry  at  the  summit,  where  hang  a  great  many  bells,  big  and  little^  bearing  the  di|pii- 
fied  appellations  of  San  Pedro^  San  Pablo,  and  a  score  of  ssints,  male  and  'femalsb 
paintea  over  each.  I  toiled  m  v  way  up  the  winding  staJKase^  not  on  an  amsd  war- 
horsei  as  did  some  knights  of  old,  nor  on  a  donkey,  luLe  oneof  the  good  qneens'of  Stoain, 
but  as  an  humble  pedestrian;  stopping  at  intervals  to  get  breath,  and  then  ploddiqg 
upward  and  upward  till  I  reached  a  little  shrine  and  image  of  Our  Lady,  and  presently 
stepped  forth  upon  the  terrace.  Just  above  stands  the  Giralda|  the  biasen  fianak  image 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  tower,  and  is  the  grand  weatnercock  of  Seville.  Per- 
haps to  the  amiableness  of  this  brazen  dame,  who  whirls  about  with  every  brem^  so 
that  one  knows  not  how  to  take  her,  may  be  tmced  the  phrase^  'hna  da  la  Girakl%' 
a  term  of  reproach  to  such  gidd|r  people  as  tell  wild  talea^  and  Antradict  llis  asaertioA 
of  one  moment  by  the  asseveration  of  the  next 

"  Though  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  was  a  venerable  mass  of  defimnity,  the  inis- 
rior  wss  a  happy  union  of  simplicity  and  grandeur,  with  its  long  solemn  aisles^  itstardy 
stone  columns,  and  its  bold  arches  of  massive  mason  work,  which  time  had  tinged  with 
a  dusky  and  sombre  hue.  Priests  were  moving  across  the  aisles  in  difilerent  direetion^ 
some  going  to  perform  their  devotions  at  one  luiar,  some  at  another;  for,  fiom  the  vast 
aixe  of  the  church,  the  prayers  offered  at  one  shrine  were  inaudible  at  the  resL  ^  Def»> 
tees,  mostly  women,  were  scattered  about  the  church,  kneeling  with  rosaqr  in  hand 
before  the  shrines  of  the  various  saints.  In  this  way  they  make  the  mommg  round 
from  altar  to  altar,  with  the  customsry  prayers  and  genuflexioiis  at  eftch  ahrnie^  and 
obtain  tliereby  a  certain  number  of  days  of  indulgence.  Here  and  there|  a  atranger, 
brought  thither  like  myself  more  by  curiosity  than  devotion,  and  inattentive  lo  houer 
things,  might  be  seen  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  glittering  ornaments  hi  the  alt0% 
measuring  with  his  eye  the  grandeur  of  the  long  aisles  of  this  noble  temple,  or  stodyiiy 
with  delignt  the  faithful  nature  and  sweet  simfpicity  of  Murillo*s  pencil  in  some  ot  has 
most  happy  efforts.  Not  even  in  the  churches  in  Spain  is  one  free  firom  the  torroentmg 
importunity  of  beggars.  I  was  admiring  a  deHghtful  paintinff  of  the  great  SjianisB 
amst,  where  an  angel  is  represented  leadmg  a  bnght-eyed  boy  oy  the  hind,  when  an 


old  woman,  with  a  Jong  rosary  in  her  hand,  and  her  aaUow,  wrinkled  Imm  half  covctkI 
by  a  tattered  and  long  mantilla,  came  op  to  me  to  solicit  alms.  She  toki  mo  dm  nsnal 
tale,  perhaps  too  often  true,  of  a  husband  sick  and  helplesa,  and  a  house  ftiU  of  stmvipg 
children.  I  have  noticed  tnat  the  mendicants  get  more  from  the  priests  than  horn  any 
one  else ;  they  doubdess  have  an  intereat  in  thus  cultivating  the  anections  of  the  posisr 
classes.  At  all  events,  it  is  but  a  just  retribution,  that  they  who  live  idly  and  luxniKNisly 
by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow,  should  restore  a  Uttlie  of  their  gettings  in  the  shapa 
or  alma. 

"  In  wandering  about  the  dmrch,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  rough  sculptnre  OA 
the  pavement  of  an  antiquated  ship  or  g^ley,  surmounting  an  mscription.  It  was  nAidi 
worn  by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  ptous,  for  it  was  just  in  front  of  a  ahrina.    On 


ining  the  inscription,  I  found  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  Adelantado,  the  aon  of  that  great 
but  unfortunate  and  imured  man  who  discovered  the  fiv-off  country  from  whidi  ibad 
begun  my  wanderinga.^' 

• 

We  abstain  from  farther  extracts,  not  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  a  rich  Add 
for  selection,  but  becauae  we  have  already  quoted  largely  from  woiks  <mi  ^mub  in 
this  department  \  and  furthermore,  we  lack,  at  this  present,  the  '  ample  room  aadi 
verge  enough*  of  the  poet,  for  our  purpose.  We  must  not  omit  to  add,  howavcr,  thai 
the  volume  is  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  ^mbelliahed  with  two'las 
engravings  by  Hinsbclwood,  from  paintings  by  CHiPMAN. 
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Bpw|p-f\»|iinT.  —The  success  of  our  countryman  Foibbvf  in  En^^and  is  not  lees 
hoBonlili^l^lus  genius  and  character,  than  it  is  Ratifying  to  his  numerous  friends  and 
adminnia  Acnerica.  His  whole  carser,  since  his  first  appearance  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane^  has  been  6ne  of  constant  triumph,  until  he  at  last  stands  on  a  prouder 
histrionic  eminence  than  in  his  most  sanguine  moments  he  could  ever  have  hoped  to 
attain. )  The  journals  of  the  metropolis,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  unite  in 
awarding  to  him  the  first  plape  among  living  actors,  in  either  hemisphere  i  and  his  per- 
sonation%  in  their  entire  detail,  of  Shakspeare's  heroes,  are  pronounced  in  many  rs> 
speots  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  the  elder  Kbam.  We  gather  from  a  recent 
letter  of  Mr.  Fobbsst's,  in  the  PlairuLeaUr^  of  this  city,  that  the  honors  which  have 
been  privately  tendered  him  in  London  have  been  more  gratifying  than  his  public  re- 
ception. At  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  Garrick  Club,  Sergeant  Talfoubd,  author  of 
*  loo,*  presided,  and  made  a  highly  complimentary  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Fobbsst  re- 
plied. Maobbadt  had  welcomed  and  applauded  him  in  the  warmest  manner  i  and 
from  Messrs.  Stbphbn  Pbicb  and  Chablss  Kbjiblb  he  had  received  three  swords, 
which  were  once  the  property  of  John  Phiup  Kbmblx,  Talma,  and  Kb  ah,  as  tokens 
of  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  donors.  An  original  portrait,  in  oil,  of  GUaaics 
had  also  been  presented  him,  and  his  own,  in  the  character  of  Macbeth,  in  the  di^gger- 
soensb  was  in  preparation  lor  the  next  exhibition  at  the  Somerset  House.  At  the  last 
advices,  Mr.  Fobbbst  was  performing  an  engagement  at  Liverpool,  to  crowded  andienoes. 
The  journals  of  that  city  are  unaoimoua  and  enthusiastie  in  his  praise.  After  a  brief 
engagement  at  Manchester,  he  was  to  return  to  London,  to  appear  in  a  new  tragedy 
written  azpressly  for  him  by  Miss  Mitford,  and  in  the  character  of  Richard  the  Thiid, 
in  the  representation  of  which  he  conceives  some  important  changes  for  the  better  may 
be  made.  We  hope  the  lesson  conveyed  in  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Fobbbst^* 
letter,  will  not  be  lost  upon  American  audiences :  '  The  London  andienees  have  a  <|uick 
and  keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of  the  drama.  They  seem,  fiiom  the  iimeliness 
and  proportion  of  their  applause,  to  possess  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  text^  Thay 
appfawd  warmly,  but  seasonsbly.  They  do  not  interrupt  a  passion,  and  oblige  the  actor 
to  sustain  it  beyond  the  propriety  of  nature ;  but  if  he  delineates  it  forcibly  and  traly,- 
they  reward  him  in  the  intervsls  of  the  dialogue.  Variatinns  from  the  accustomed 
modes  —  though  not  in  any  palpable  new  readings,  which  for  the  most  part  sre  bad  read- 
ings, for  there  is  generally  but  one  mode  positively  correct,  and  ^at  has  not  been  left  for 
us  to  discover  —  but  slight  changes  in  emphasis,  tone,  or  action  —  delicate  shadings  and 
pencilings  —  are  observed  with  singular  and  most  gratifying  quickness.  You  find  that 
your  study  of  Shakspeare  has  not  been  thrown  away ;  that  your  attempt  tp  gra|p  the 
character  in  iu  '  gross  and  scope,'  as  well  as  in  its  deuil,  so  as  not  merely  to  know  how 
to  speak  what  is  written,  but  to  preserve  its  truth  and  keeping  in  a  new  succession *of 
incidents,  could  it  be  exposed  to  them  —  you  find  that  this  is  ssen  and  appreciated  by 
the  audience;  and  the  evidence  that  they  see  and  feel,  is  given,  with  an  emphasis  and 
heartiness  that  make  the  theatre  shske. 

Copies  of  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Fobbbst,  published  in  London,  have  reached  this  conn- 
try,  and  his  friends  msy  interchange '  greetings  of  the  fru»*  with  him,  by  calling  at  the 
pablishinf  office  of  this  Magawie. 

TOL.  IX.  41 
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Pabk  Theatrb  — '  Ion.'  —  In  the  production  of  this  claseic  gem,  the  modeni  dmna 
has  received  a  treasure  as  uneipected  as  it  was  desirable.  The  wondrous  snrprite,  in* 
deed,  which  this  exquisite  poem  has  awakened,  would  hardly  have  been  exceeded,  if 
in  these  degenerate  days  of  '  Us  beaux  arts  a  second  Raphael  had  arisen,  and  east  forth 
upon  the  dreaming  world  some  mighty  master-piece  —  perfect  as  the  enclosed  gem  of 
Minerva's  Phidian  buckler.  Nothing  so  strictly  pure  in  its  language,  so  claaaical  in  the 
imagery  of  its  thoughts  —  nothing  so  free  from  the  pedantry  of  the  schools,  and  yet  so 
replete  with  learning  —  so  full  of  poetry  imbued  with  the  strength  of  truth  —  has  fidlen 
upon  our  times.  *  Ion'  sustains  all  its  pretensions.  There  is  the  magnificent  sunplidty 
of  genius  in  its  design  —  the  soul  of  poetry  in  the  sublime  trseery  of  its  tbongfats  — 
truth  in  the  deUneation  of  its  characters  —  probability  in  the  oonsumnmtid^  of  its 
events  —  deep  and  exciting  interest  in  its  story  —  all  hallowed  by  the  solsmB  disnn 
which  the  fatal  principle  of  destiny  has  thrown  around  it.  Yet  *  Ion'  is  for  the  dowt.  It 
seems  like  desecration  to  attempt  an  exhibition  of  its  delicate  perfections  npcA  the  stags. 
There  is  something  too  material  in  the  means  which  the  best  theatres  can  afibrd,  togit es 
just  perception  of  the  beauties  of '  Ion.'  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  play,  but  its  very  purity, 
its  intellectual  grace,  which  unfits  it  for  stage  representation.  A  host  of  angels,  or  die  em- 
bodied spirits  of  the  Argive  heroes  themselves^  not  to  speak  profanely,  might  enact  'Ion.' 
No  mortal  '  corj:8  dramaiiqu^  can  ever  hope  to  portray  its  divine  spirit.  Miss  Emar 
Tbks  has  too  much  judgment,  and  a  taste  too  refined,  to  be  guilty  of  an  impiopiisty. 
She  could  not  outrage  the  spirit  of  the  purest  poetry  that  ever  was  written.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  of  no  artist  whose  style  is  more  truly  classic,  or  mors  strictly  under 
the  control  oi  a  cultivated  judgment.  As  the  tresses  which  shade  the  glowing  beauties 
of  Titian's  Magdalen  require  the  closest  scrutiny  to  make  the  observer  fully  sensible  of 
their  minute  proportions,  so  is  it  necessary,  to  a  just  appreciation  of  '  Ion,'  that  it  he 
deeply  studied^  and  that  its  delicate,  half-hidden  glories  be  brought  before  the  mind  by  t 
process  to  which  the  rough  glare  and  glitter  of  the  stage  are  totally  inadeqjuate.  I(  tben^ 
Miss  Tree  cannot,  from  its  peculiar  delicacy,  do  justice  to  the  ezquisits  poetry  of  '  Ion,' 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  rest  of  the  corps  dramatique  1  Mrs.  Gumrsa's  CUimmiA* 
does  her  infinite  honor.  She  reads  the  part  with  true  judgment,  and  evinese  a  just 
sppreciation  of  its  bearnties,  by  her  manner  of  expressing  them  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  Cle- 
manthe  of  the  poet — for  the  same  reason  and  no  other,  that  the  '  Ion'  of  Miss  Tree  is 
not  the  character  which  floats  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  reader  of  thi*  beautiftil 
crestion.  Whst  shall  we  say,  after  this,  of  the  men  who  have  been  thrust  into  this 
world  of  delicate  imaginings  7  As  well  might  the  manager  of  a  theatre  fancy  it  possible 
that  his  company  could  represent  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  with  all  its  ethereal  and  divine 
personages^  as  to  believe  it  probable  that  they  could  attempt  the  characters  of  'Ion' 
without  the  grossest  sacrilege.  Is  it  not  too  bad  7 — and  we  appeal  to  any  person  who  has 
beheld  the  profanation  —  is  it  not  too  bad,  to  hear  the  present  substitute  of . 
such  lines  as  these  : 


'  *  Lore,  the  r«m 


Of  bis  mild  nature,  hatk  gpreed  f  raeee  forth, 
Expanding  with  it*  |>rofreM ;  aa  the  store 
Of  rainbow-color  which  the  Med  conceals 
Sheds  oat  its  tints  from  its  dim  treasury. 
To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.* 

Or  fcncy  Ctetiphorif  through  his  present  representative,  giving  utterance,  in  the  off" 
hand  way  of  a  gentleman  directing  his  coachman,  to  the  following  exquisite  picturt : 

*  Go  teach  the  eagle  when  in  asnre  heaven 
He  upward  darts  to  seise  his  maddened  prey, 
Shirering  through  the  death-circle  of  its  fear, 
To  pause  and  \r>i  it  'scape,  and  thou  may'st  win 
Man  to  forego  the  sparkling  round  of  power, 
When  it  floau  airily  within  his  grasp  !* 

But  it  is  not  with  the  perfonpers,  generslly,  that  we  have  any  right  to  find  &nlt.    We 
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'  What  omnrmrrss  an  Osatob  V  —  Some  attentive  friend  in  Ohio  has  tranamitted 
ua  a  email  pamphlet,  entitled  '  An  Addreaa  delivered  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Hamuiis,  A.  M.,  of 
the  Ohio  Coolerenee^  before  the  Jefl^aon  and  Union  Literary  Societiea  of  Anguata 
College^  Anguat,  1836.'  It  is  ably  written,  and  in  ita  viewa  of  the  qoalitiea  necesaary  to 
form  a  Miccaaaltil  orator,  ia  aound  and  discriminating.  We  subjoin  an  extract,  enfivrcing 
the  importance  of  fiuntliarity  with  the  power  of  language : 

**  Langaage  may  be  considered  the  tool  of  his  trade.  By  this  he  works  up  the  mate- 
rials of  tooagfat,  and  prepares  them  for  the  public  mind.  He  must  therefore  ascertain 
the  atmetora^  tna  forcai.  and  the  most  effectual  use  of  this  instmmenu  There  are  two 
ways  to  db  it  One  ia-oy  reading.  There  are  manj  productions  of  the  pen  which  dis- 
play moat  iMcibly  theiwwer  of  words,  in  their  various combinationaof  taste  and  beanty. 
By  a  critical  peraaal  or  these  writinga.  one  may  learn  what  the  power  of  language  la, 
and  by  what  construction  it  acquires  tne  utmost  harmony  and  stRngth. 

"  And  here,  we  conceive,  is  the  value  of  Roman  and  Grecian  litemture.  The  ancient 
daasics  are  said  to  contain  an  inimitable  beauty  and  fire,  which  cannot  be  infused  into 
their  translationa,  nor  exhibited  in  modem  compoaition.  If  this  be  so,  then  let  the  Ofa- 
tor  (if  poaaible)  approach  them,  and  inspire  his  senius  with  their  utmost  charms  and 
ardora.  But  let  hmi  not  overlook  the  beauties  of  our  vernacular  classics,  in  his  enthu- 
aiaaiio  devotion  to  those  of  buried  tongues.  Let  him  study  our  own  oratora  and  poeta 
widi  at  least  half  the  seal  of  his  soul,  and  let  him  learn  to  admire  them.  Should  na^  in 
hisjuvej^  admiration  of  Homer  and  Virsil,  or  Demoethenaa  and  Cicero,  learn  to  deapiaa 
Milton  and  Burke ;  ahould  he  come  to  believe  that  the  beauties  of  song  and  the  charms 
of  doquenOe  are  exotics  of  other  climes,  which  cannot  grow  upon  our  poor  soil,  his 
daaaic  lore  will  prove  his  misfortune.  It  will  serve  merelv  to  expose  mental  weak* 
neaaea,  which  otherwise  might  have  remained  concealed.  We  ahould  wander  through 
IMda  of  ancient  literature,  aa  Peter  of  Russia  visited  other  kingdoms  i  not  blindly  to 
admire  every  thing  foreign,  but  to  examine  impartially,  aelect  what  is  excellent,  and 
tranafer  it  to  enricE  and  embellish  our  own  domains." 

The  Address  is  subdivided  into  appropriate  heads,  each  of  which  is  aeparately  treated^- 
in  a  plain  and  well-digested  style,  evincing,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a  due  acquaintance 
with  his  theme. 

Paiirniro  in  Oil  Colobs.  —  We  have  before  ua  a  copy  of  a  beautiful  volume  recently 
imported  firom  London  by  Messrs.  Wiley  aitd  Putnam,  entitled  *  Tha  Pictorial  Album* 
or  Cabinet  of  Paintings.'  It  contains  eleven  designs,  executed  in  oil  colors,  by  Baxtbe, 
an  Eogliah  artiat,  who  first  introduced  the  art,  a  few  yeara  aince.  When  it  is  considered 
that  each  color  is  put  on  separately,  and  that  some  of  the  plates  must  consequently  paaa 
through  the  press  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  timea,  the  accuracy  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  exeoutbn  are  truly  aatoniahing.  The  landscapes  in  this  volume^  particii* 
lariy  the  *  View  of  Lugano,'  are  charming  picturea,  and  would  not  anffisr  in  eoinpaiiaoK 
with  tha  finaat  oil  paintings. 

GoBTS  Von  Bkelichinobn.  —  Messrs.  Caret,  Lea  and  Blanchaed  deserve  tha 
thanka  of  every  lover  of  German  literature,  for  the  very  handsome  edition  which  they 
have  recently  issued  of  Goethe's  five-act  drama,  entitled  Cfoetz  Von  Btrlithingtn^ 
ygUh  tiu  Iron  Hand,  Sir  Waltee  Scott's  tranalation,  so  much  commended,  waa  ac- 
counted very  defective  by  the  German  critica.  At  a  late  period  of  hia  life,  GolJthe  em* 
ployed  himself  in  correcting  and  improving  thia  drama ;  and  hence  the  preaent  tranala- 
tion, which  containa  theae  emendations,  comea  before  the  English  reader  with  added 
attiactaons. 

Tm  Ameeican  Monthly  Magazine  has  received  a  valuable  aoceaaion  to  ita  editorial 
strength,  in  Or.  R.  M.  Bied,  who  will  hereafter  aasist  in  conducting  the  work.  Dr. 
BiBD  has  won  a  high  reputation  as  an  anthor,  and  ia  thoroi^ly  imbnad  with  that 
national  apirit,  which  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  thia  Magaiine  to  inculcate  and 
enhance,  in  our  country.  We  cordially  welcome  him  aa  a  co4aborer — aatiaf&ed,  that  in 
tha  traniftr  of  the  eSbrta  of  a  valued  contributor  to  another  medinm,  the  noble  canae  of 
American  literature  will  atill  find  in  him  an  able  and  laakras  aupporter. 
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HxKuxTTA  TsMru.  —  This  latest  production  of  the  younger  D*1sbaxu  w  have 
not  read ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  bring  in  a  verdict  in  its  fovor,  from  certain  cBcnni- 
stantial  testimony.  Accidentally  foiling  into  the  hands  of  a  lady-acquaintance,  our  copy 
was  suddenly  abstracted ;  and  from  that  time  forward,  the  volumes  have  been  on  a 
female  mission  —  delighting,  as  we  learn,  several  of  the  gentler  sex  with  its  striking  in- 
cidents and  fine  delineationa  of  the  master-passion.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  do  better 
justice  to  a  second  edition.     Philadelphia  :    E.  L.  Cabxy  and  A.  Habt.    New-York  : 

WiLKT  AMD  PVTVAM. 

PuBuo  AacHivKs.  —  We  have  received  a  large  and  excellently  printed  pamphlet,  of 
some  seventy  pages,  entitled  *  Remarks  and  Documents  relating  to  tho  Pwerration 
and  Keeping  of  the  Public  Archives.'  The  author  is  Rjchabd  Babtlbtt,  Eaq^  fonnerly 
Secretary  of  State  in  New- Hampshire,  and  Member  of  the  New-Hampahire  Historical 
Society.  It  is  an  important  and  useful  work,  evincing  great  research  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

KivowLBS*  WoBKs.  —  Mcssrs.  Gbobqb  Dbabbobiv  and  Com PAirr  have  published  the 
first  of  two  volumes,  which  are  to  contain  the  select  works  of  Jambs  Shxbxdah 
Knowlbs,  consisting  of  bis  most  popular  tales  and  dramatic  worka,  with  an  original 
notice  of  his  life  and  writings.    The  present  volume  contains  *IjOve  and  Authorship,' 

*  Old  Adventures,'  '  Therese,'  The  Magdalen,'  <  The  Lettre-de-Cachet,'  *The  Portrait, ' 

*  Virginius)'  *  William  Tcli,'  <  The  Hunchback,'  and  '  The  Wife,  a  Tale  of  Mantua.* 

TaiTTH  or  Chbihtiakity.  —  Messrs  P.  Paicx  and  Compaivt,  Chatham-square,  have 
published  a  neat  little  volume,  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  ^titled  'An  Argu- 
ment for  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  in  a  Series  of  Discourses.  By  L  D.  Wiuoamsov. 
It  is  polemical  iu  its  character,  for  which  rea<'on,  in  consonance  with  our  plan,  we  for- 
bear  comment  upon  its  merits,  farther  than  to  say  that  it  it  is  well  written. 

Tlie  '  YocNO  Ladies'  Friend,  by  a  Lady,'  recently  issued  from  the  press  of  the 
American  Staliouers'  Company,  at  Boston,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American 
female,  capable  of  reading  and  understanding  the  excellent  domestic,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious lessons  which  it  contains.  The  work,  however,  evinces  a  slight  tendency  to 
uUraismy  whicli  we  are  sorry  to  ace.  The  tyranny  of  space  prevents  that  enlarged 
notice  which  the  volume  deserves  ut  our  hands. 

Classical  Family  Librabv.  —  The  last  three  volumes  of  Harper's  Classical  Flamfly 
Library,  conatituting  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth  of  the  series, 
contain  Pope's  translation  of  Homes.  Both  author  and  translator  being  generally 
known  as  writers  of  very  respectable  parts,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
their  individual  merits.    The  volumes  are  well  executed. 

Tbavelleb's  Ovidb.  —  Mr.  J.  Distuhnell,  Courtlandt- street,  has  published  a  nacAil 
htile  work,  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  at  a  small  price,  entitled,  *  A  Guide  between 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  containing  a  Description  of  the 
Principal  Places  on  the  Route,  and  Tables  of  Distances.'  The  work  is  accompanied  by 
a  new  and  correct  map. 

Rhymes  fob  Children.  — '  Rhymes  for  my  Children'  is  the  title  of  a  small  Toluma 
from  the  press  of  S.  Colman,  Boston.  It  is  written  by  a  mother,  and  is  well  calculated, 
by  the  simplicity  of  its  style,  and  the  moral  sentiments  conveyed,  to  be  entertainingly 
useful,  in  the  hands  of  children.    It  is  illustrated  by  pretty  cuts. 


*  Editom*  Drawer.*  —  Corretpondenta  are  desired  to  exercise  patience.    Several  artlclee,  wlioet 
leaf  tb  aod  character  point  to  this  department,  are  accepted,  and  others  are  nnder  adTiaamaDL 
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UNCA9,    THE    MOUEQAN. 

'  Who  has  not  felt,  while  standing  on  the  favorite  spots,  or  wandez^ 
ing  among  the  wild  haunts,  of  the  red  man,  mingled  emotions  of 
shame  and  sympathy,  as  he  has  reflected  on  his  hapless  fate  1  Who 
that  has  strolled  over  the  green  hills  of  New-England,  so  often  trod 
by  the  free  and  untutored  Indian,  but  has  felt  a  thrill  of  melancholy 
emotion,  as  the  scenes  of  former  days  have  flitted  across  his  mind  ? 
Whose  imagination  does  not  bound  at  the  recital  of  the  romantic 
heroism  and  the  wild  chivalry  of  the  fathers  of  the  wildemess  1 
Alas  !  the  fire-arms  and  fire-water  of  the  pale-faces  have  accom- 
plished each  their  deadly  work  !  The  songs  of  the  hunter  and  the 
harvest  resound  no  more  in  the  Indian  wigwam  —  no  more  the 
calumet  of  peace  proclaims  the  quietude  of  a  numerous  people  i' 
Such  were  my  reflections,  as  I  stood,  but  the  x^ther  day,  by  the 
grave  of  Uncas,  the  chief  of  the  A^oheganSy.'t^  friend  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  conqueror  of  Miantinomah.  It  was  impossible  to 
resist  this  natural  current  of  thought ;  and  the  reader  shall  judge 
whether  the  occasion  was  altogether  unfruitful  in  historical  and 
traditionary  associations. 

Here  the  proud  chieftain  moved  uncontrolled  amid  the  forest  and 
among  his  people.  Those  hills,  undulating  in  the  blue  haze  of  the 
distance,  and  the  far-spreading  valley  below,  he  beheld  from  the  lofly 
promontory  on  which  he  deliehted  to  sit,  and  mark  the  curling  smokea 
rise  from  the  fires  of  his  tribe.  On  the  riffht,  the  meandenng  Yati" 
tic,  after  tumbling  headlong  through  a  deep  rocky  fissure,  and 
uniting  its  tumultuous  elements  in  a  sullen  stream  below,  windtf 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  spreads  out  in  a  wide  and  bean* 
tiful  bay.  This  placid  sheet  b  studded  with  islands,  and  crowned 
with  trees  in  verdant  clusters,  whose  varieg^atcd  foliage  relieves  and 
delights  the  eye.  Thence  the  wandering  river  sweeps  along  the 
deep  vale,  until,  in  the  far  distance,  it  unites  with  the  Shatucket,  and 
swells  into  a  more  rapid  and  wide-spread  current. 

Altogether,  the  view  from  the  royal  seat  of  Uncas  was  inconceiT^ 
ably  grand  and  beautiful.  The  tribes  that  sat  under  his  view,  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left,  extending  on  cither  side  of  the  romantic  stream 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  here  rejoiced  in  the  bounties  which 
nature  had  spread  before  them.  The  warrior-chief,  proud  of  his 
possessions,  and  exulting  in  the  happiness  which  pervaided  the  wig- 
wams of  his  nation,  looked  from  his  high  empurpled  throne,  with  all 
the  pride  of  conscious  security  and  power.    Thia  imperial  apot  of 
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nature's  own  framing,  so  far  beyond  tbe  conceptions  and  imposing 
trickery  of  art,  was  the  summit  of  a  circular  diluvial  deporit,  that 
gracefully  bent  around,  and  arose  from,  the  delta  we  have  described, 
and  was  at  once  the  throne  and  the  grave  of  the  monarch. 

I  have  stood,  as  erewhile  stood  the  Mohegan  sachemSi^  on  this 
towering  eminence,  and  glanced  abroad  over  the  pleasant  landscape 
swelling  upward  from  the  deep  rolling  stream,  and  undulating,  with 
a  gradual  acclivity,  backward  to  the  rocky  parapets  which  crown  the 
distant  heights.  I  have  lingered  on  the  green-sward  consecrated  to 
the  remains  of  successive  regal  chieftains,  and  wandered  in  the  deep 
ravines  which  on  either  side  once  guarded  the  living  as  they  should 
now  guard  the  dead.  I  have  seen  the  hand  of  cultivation  long  since 
upturn  and  mingle  the  mouldering  remains  of  all  that  was  left  of  a 
populous  people,  and  I  have  seen  the  comminuted  fragments  of  their 
bones  whitening  on  the  western  plains.  And  all  this  I  have  beheld 
with  a  swelling  heart. 

A  little  removed  from  this  asylum  of  the  dead,  are  the  mutilated 
walls  of  a  Mohegan  fort,  which  was  once  the  scene  of  sanguinary 
strife.  It  was  the  strong  hoTd  of  the  tribe  against  the  cunning  efforts 
of  the  Narragansets.  Here  were  the  hot  attack  and  the  bold 
repulse  —  the  fierce  note  of  defiance,  and  the  exulting  yell  of 
triumph.  Here  it  was  that,  on  one  occasion,  being  hotly  pressed 
by  the  wily  enemy,  and  every  morsel  of  food  exhausted,  recourse 
was  had  by  the  artful  but  terrified  Uncas  to  a  desperate  stratagem  to 
effect  the  salvation  of  his  people.  Calling  together  his  chiefs,  he 
selected  the  fleetest  runner  and  the  bravest  of  their  number,  and 
despatched  him  to  the  then  first  and  feeble  settlement  of  the  English, 
at  Saybrook,  with  orders  to  obtain  succour  at  any  price.  The 
command  was  executed,  although  at  imminent  hazard,  in  passing 
through  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Mohegans,  the 
Pequots,  living  in  the  country  opposite  and  above  the  present  city  of 
New-London.  The  runner  was  sent  back,  with  assurances  that  the 
desired  supply  of  beef  and  vegetables  would  be  despatched  in  two 
days,  and  with  a  request  that  Uncas  should  place  himself,  with  a 
torch  light,  at  a  given  point  on  the  rocks  overlooking  the  Thames, 
and  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night.  The  plan  succeeded.  The  Eng- 
lish approached,  and  landed  their  provisions,  and  on  the  following 
day  Uncas  hoisted  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  a  quarter  of  the  beef, 
that  the  enemy  might  sec  he  had  other  materials  than  the  stout  hearts 
and  sinewy  arms  they  had  manifested,  for  maintaining  themselves 
against  his  reiterated  assaults.  The  effect  of  this  stratagem  was 
complete.  The  Mohegans  were  immediately  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary food,  and  relieved  of  the  fearful  presence  of  their  implacable  foe. 
The  Narragansets  retired  to  their  country,  on  the  borders  of  tbe 
Providence  river,  and  the  Mohegans  quietly  dispersed  themselves 
around  on  their  own  pleasant  hills.  To  this  day,  the  rocky  eleva^ 
tion,  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  a  few  miles  below  Norwich,  on 
which  Uncas  gave  to  the  English  the  desired  signal,  is  pointed  out 
as  *  Uncas'  Seat.'  In  gratitude  to  his  deliverers  —  quite  equal,  at 
least,  to  the  examples  of  his  white  brethren  —  Uncas  gave  to  Mr. 
Lathrop  and  Mr.  Leffingwell,  the  men  who  designed  and  executed 
the  means  of  his  relief,  all  that  portion  of  country  in  and  aroond 
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now  constituting  between  four  and  five  counties.  The 
descendants  of  these  gentlemen  have  ever  since  lived  on  the  soil  so 
justly  acquired  by  brave  effort,  the  offspring  of  humanity.  A  walk- 
ing-stick was  recently  shov^  the  writer,  belonging  to  the  laist  male 
descendant  of  Mr.  Leflingwell,  the  friend  of  Uncas,  and  one  of  the 
first  settlers  'of  our  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  antique,  and  was  originally  brought  from 
Europe. 

Uncas  distinguished  himself  in  numerous  battles,  and  ever  showed 
his  untiring  friendsbip  for  the  whites.  At  the  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  wbicn  the  darmg  Captain  Mason  had  with  the  Pequots,  at 
MyatiCy  Uncas  assisted  ;  and,  if  never  before,  he  here  |[ave  signs  of 
fear  at  the  sight  of  that  terrible  and  warlike  tribe.  When  the  great 
chief  of  the  Mohegans  was  in  his  glory,  there  came  up  from  the  land 
of  the  Narragansets  the  renowned  Sachem,  Miantinomah,  with  a 
thousand  warriors,  to  give  him  battle.  The  ceaseless  friendship  of 
Uncas  to  the  pale-faces  had  provoked  the  desperate  hate  of  the  Nar- 
raganset,  and  he  had  resolved  on  revenge.  The  event  proves  this 
hate  to  have  been  mutual.  It  was  firs^  kindled  on  the  separation  of 
the  Mohegans  from  their  allegiance  to  that  ancient  and  powerful 
tribe,  and  had  burned  with  increasing  violence  ever  since  that  period. 
Uncas  was  apprized  of  the  enemy's  approach,  only  when  very  near 
his  wigwam.  Hastily  collecting  his  most  efficient  warriors,  in  num- 
bers scarcely  half  those  of  the  foe,  he  marched  out  to  meet  him. 
On  the  elevated  plain  west  of  the  Thames,  and  three  miles  south  of 
Norwich,  the  antagonists  came  in  contact.  The  Mohegan  chief  sig- 
nifying a  wish  to  hold  '  a  talk'  with  the  proud  hero  of  the  Narra- 
gansets, the  combatants  on  either  side  came  to  a  halt,  in  full  view 
of  each  other. 

The  vengeful  chieftains  came  forth  to  the  middle  ground,  when 
the  powerful  Uncas  thus  addressed  his  adversaiy  :  '  You  have  with 
you  many  stout  warriors.  So  have  I  with  me.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Drave  men  should  kill  each  other  for  our  quarrels.  Come  forward, 
then,  like  a  brave  man,  as  you  profess  to  be,  and  let  us  fight  it  out. 
If  Uncas  falls  before  Miantinomah,  then  are  his  warriors  thine  ;  but, 
if  Miantinomah  is  conquered  by  Uncas,  then  are  his  warriors  mine.' 
To  this  the  haughty  Narraganset  briefly  replied  :  *  The  men  of 
Miantinomoh  came  out  to  fight,  and  they  shall  fight.'  At  a  pre-con- 
certed signal,  Uncas  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground,  when  his  valiant 
men,  with  their  arrows  drawn  to  their  heads,  instantly  sent  home 
those  well-directed  and  destructive  missiles,  and  then  furiously  rush- 
ing, with  a  terrible  yell,  upon  the  foe,  already  in  confusion  from  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  sudden  shower  of  an*ows,  put  them  to  general 
flight.  Hotly  pursuing  the  cowardly  enemy,  now  intent  only  on  their 
flight,  they  were  hurried,  unwittingly,  to  the  brink  of  an  awnil  chasm, 
between  high  precipitous  rocks,  and  now  well  known  as  the  roman- 
tic Falls  of  the  Yantic,  near  the  city  of  Norwich.  Manyof  theifore* 
most,  seeing  no  means  of  escape,  leaped  headlong  iato  the  rocky 
abyss,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces,  while  others,  dexteionalv  turn- 
ing to  the  lof^,  ran  upward  along  the  stream,  and  forded  it  just  by 
the  present '  old  paper  mill.'  Among  the  latter,  was  Miantinomah, 
who,  with  his  fiying  comrades,  still  strove  with  desperate  effort  to 
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escape.  The  Mohegans  still  pressing  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemj, 
the  pursued  and  pursuing  were  seen  by  a  few  white  Dien,  the  first 
settlers  in  *  the  old  town'  and  the  country,  to  pass  the  road,  rush 
up  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  disappear  in  the  forest.  On  coming  to 
the  plaiit,  at  a  distance,  Uncas  —  himself  the  foremost  of  the  pur- 
suers—caught a  view  of  his  arch-enemy,  and,  putting  forth  his 
utmost  strength,  he  bounded  forward,  and  seized  him  fiercely  in  his 
iron  grasp.  The  exulting  yell  of  the  Mohegan  quickly  brought  his 
warriors  to  his  side,  and  the  hero  of  the  Narragansets  found  him- 
self a  prisoner,  firmly  secured  in  the  hands  of  his  most  hated  foe. 
The  triumph  of  Uncas  was  all  that  his  ambition  could  desire.  It 
was  an  event  which  at  once  gave  to  himself  immortality,  and  enduring 
prosperity  to  his  people. 

Miantinomah,  sullen  and  sad,  replied  by  no  word  to  his  conqueror, 
but  deep  within  his  soul  concealed  the  melancholy  emotions  which 
overwhelmed  him.  His  proud  spirit  was  broken  by  this  sodden  and 
fatal  reverse  of  fortune,  and  he  bowed  in  silence  to  the  stroke  of 
fate.  '  But  yesterday  the  renowned  monarch  of  the  most  powerful 
people  of  the  new  world  —  to-day  the  abject  prisoner  of  a  former 
vassal !  How  fallen  is  Miantinomah,  the  great  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansets !' 

Uncas,  with  a  few  chosen  warriors,  led  his  royal  captive  to  Hart* 
ford,  then  one  of  the  only  three  settlements  in  New-£ngland,  and 

fave  him  up  as  an  ofiering  to  the  councils  of  the  white  man.  Here, 
uring  a  long  imprisonment,  he  awaited  the  lordly  will  of  the  usurpers 
of  the  soil  —  those  whom  he  boldly  defied  to  bring  aught  against 
him,  and  whose  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  destmies  he  as  fear- 
lessly denied.  But,  with  our  forefathers,  as  with  most  other  men, 
might  was  often  right.  The  pious  delegation  wisely  decided  that 
Uncas  had  a  right  to  kill  their  prisoner,  and  that  by  allowing  him  to 
destroy  the  great  proprietor  of  the  best  soil  in  New-England,  he,  at 
least,  could  have  no  rights  to  claim  —  no  injuries  to  resent.  But 
however  pure  and  sacred  the  ultimate  determination  of  this  tribunal, 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  noble  appeal  of  Miantinomah  will  re- 
main for  the  judgment  of  unbiased  posterity.  Uncas  was  informed 
that  the  prisoner  was  to  receiye  justice  at  his  hands,  and  that  a  sab- 
delegation  should  see  it  executed.  Thus  justice  was  made  doubly 
sure,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution  cautiously  guaranteed  — •  for  so 
read  the  chronicles  of  the  times.  Uncas  came  down  to  the  land  of 
the  white  man,  like  a  faithful  subject,  when  desired,  to  execute  the 
privilege  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him ;  and  taking  the  regal 
prisoner  to  the  distant  plain,  where  he  had  been  captured,  accompa- 
nied by  the  two  trusty  delegates  before  mentioned,  called  in  the  said 
chronicles,  '  soldiers.'  There,  while  passing  near  the  spot,  Uncas 
came  suddenly  up  behind  his  captive  and,  with  one  blow,  struck  him 
lifeless  at  his  feet ;  so  that,  as  it  is  said,  the  ill-fated  chief  knew  not 
how  nor  by  whom  he  had  been  killed.  Uncas  cut  with  his  knife 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  dead  Miantinomah  a  largo  piece  of  flesh, 
which,  on  eating,  he  pronounced,  with  Indian  exultation,  the  sweetest 
meat  he  had  ever  tasted.  Said  he,  '  It  makes  my  heart  strong  i* 
Thus  fell  the  Indian  king,  Miantinomah. 
For  years  was  that  spot  consecrated  by  the  Narraganset  people* 
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•lid  p&lfMMiges,  worthy  of  previous  ages,  and  of  a  more  enlightened 
peo]^€f,'<tlKm^h  in  a  less  honored  cause,  were  made  to  the  manes  of 
their  belored  sachem.  At  each  visit,  additional  stones  were  placed 
on  the  rude  monumental  pile  which  kept  hallowed  the  earth  that 
coTered  his  bones.  It  waa  a  pleasing  but  melancholy  sight,  to  he* 
bold  the  poor  Indian  coming  up  from  his  home,  far  away  in  the  wild, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  a  chief  of  his  nation,  long  since 
mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  stranger-land  —  to  shed  a  tear  on  the 
stored  8od»  and  to  add  another  fragment  to  the  memorial  which 
fidelity  bad  reared*  It  was  Indeed  a  sight  which  might  well  bring 
a  bunii^f  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  white  man,  and  excite  an  emo- 
tion of  tenderness  for  the  cause,  and  of  respect  for  the  spot,  of  the 
red  man's  lamentations.  But  no !  We  talk  of  '  Christian  affection/ 
of'  civilised  refinement/  and  we  laud  the  luxury  of  social  sentiment ; 
but  let  us  cease  our  vain  boasting,  when  we  reflect,  that  there  is  not 
a  solitary  atone  to  mark  the  place  so  often  visited  by  the  friendly 
Indian*  even  to  the  last  remnant  of  his  tribe.  The  same  despoiling 
liand  wl^fBh  has  recklessly  sacrificed  so  many  of  the  venerated  relics 
of  othei^  days  to  curiosity,  or  the  hackneyed  watch- word  of  the  age, 
*  improftment/  but  still  more  frequently  to  the  paltry  cause  of  trifling 
gain,  has  scattered,  too,  this  little  testimonial  of  a  people's  affection. 
The  pale-face  who  put  his  destmctive  hands  on  that  consecrated  pile, 
should  never  claim  kindred  sentiments  with  the  '  savage.'  AVhere 
did  the  red  man  ever,  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  —  and  it  is  surprising, 
when  so  much  cause  has  been  given  to  create  it,  that  so  little  has 
been  manifested— or  in  a  spirit  of  gain,  despoil  the  places  of  the 
dead  1  Where  has  the  '  savage*  rifled  your  tombs,  or  wantonly  de- 
stroyed your  memorials  of  friendship  f  No  where  —  never !  He 
is  not  the  barbarian,  thus  ruthlessly  to  mutilate  or  destroy  the  objects 
of  sense  that  link  us  to  all  we  hold  dear  in  memory.  He  is  not '  the 
poor  savage,'  said  to  be  insensible  to,  and  devoid  of,  those  '  finer 
feelings'  of  which  we  boast  as  the  happy  results  of  civilization  —  the 
exclusive  efects  of  education  and  of  social  institutions.  No  :  he  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  example  worthy  of  our  emulation  in  this  and  in 
many,  very  many,  of  those  emotions  of  affectionate  sensibility  and 
of  ennobling  disinterestedness,  which  we  deem  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  our  race. 

There  is  something  sad  in  the  thought,  that  the  fragments  of  olden 
time  are,  every  where  in  our  country,  recklessly  destroyed  by  un- 
feeling and  unthinking  men.  We  can  call  to  mind  numerous  inte- 
resting relics  which  time,  more  sparing  and  conservative  than  man, 
has  handed  down  unscathed  through  former  ages  and  generations. 
But  they  are  now  gone  !  Would  that  the  progress  of  society  and 
of  human  weal  might  leave  undisturbed  the  grand  and  mysterious 
relics  of  the  west,  since  the  destructive  hand  of  man  cannot  here  be 
stayed !  But  there,  too,  has  the  sacrilegious  example  been  followed ; 
and  soon,  we  fear,  unless  checked  in  time,  will  its  effi||ljMSlC«very 
where  as  apparent  as  at  Circleville,  etc.  As  I  love  the  j|nriii^9Mlce 
of  our  fathers'  deeds,  and  the  incidents  of  other  ages  — aj^Aepgnt  to 
dwell  on  the  past  acts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  reve^ie^uO  relics 
of  ancient  days  —  I  condemn  the  man  who,  in  earnest  or  in  sport, 
destroys  one  of  the  few  sacred  remains  of  his  country's  history. 
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He  is  the  personification  of  stolid  selfishness,  and  is  *  fit  lor  treason, 
stratagem,  and  spoil.' 

The  curious  may  find  a  few  additional  facts  and  traditionary  particu- 
lars, amusing  if  not  instructive,  should  he  ever  visit  the  beautinil  lands 
of  the  Uncases,  or  hereafter  recur  to  the  history  of  a  people  who,  with 
all  their  traditions,  are  fast  going  the  way  of  all  their  brethren.  The 
antiquarian  may  not  be  less  gratified  with  data  which  he  may  no 
where  else  obtain.  Nor  will  the  stranger  who,  at  some  future  and 
perhaps  far-distant  period  of  time,  may  recognise  the  graves  of  the 
Mohegau  chiefs,  or  the  endeared  but  forgotten  places  of  their  peo- 
ple, deem  any  local  fragments,  snatched  from  the  wreck  of  time, 
devoid  of  interest. 

In  the  pleasant  and  shady  grove  by  the  road  side,  as  you  pass  from 
'  the  Landing'  to  '  the  Falls,'  in  the  charming  town  of  Norwich,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  deep  ravine  running  to  the  '  factory  Tillage,'  which 
sweeps  around  the  base,  and  begirts  like  a  zone  the  solitary  summits 
of  the  sachem's  former  glory,  lie  the  remains  of  the  royal  Uncases. 
One  of  the  mounds  is  distinguished  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  first  of 
his  tribe  —  the  conqueror  of  Mianttnoraah.  This  spot  is  the  more 
distinguishable,  from  the  i-esult  of  a  late  popular  impulse  which,  in 
1833,  caused  the  earth  around  it  to  be  handsomely  elevated,  and  a 
granite  block  to  be  planted  by  the  hand  of  General  Jackson  on  its 
centre.  A  Hat  slab  of  gneiss  rock  supports  this  ffranite  pedestal, 
intended,  as  it  is  understood,  to  be  surmounted  oy  a  pyramidal 
column.  The  occa.sion  which  induced  this  momentary  attention  to 
the  manes  of  the  Mohegan  chief  having  passed  by  with  the  depar- 
ture of  General  Jackson  and  his  suite,  the  memory  of  the  object,  with 
the  half-finished  testimonial,  remains  to  this  day,  as  it  ever  yet  may, 
'  unhonored  and  unsung.'  Thus  far  the  deed,  designed  to  mark  the 
visit  of  the  hero  of  the  white  men,  was  just  and  laudable.  The  ad- 
dress by  Governor  Cass,  and  the  eclat  on  that  occasion,  were  alike 
honorable  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living.  It  is  hoped  tjbat  neither 
may  be  forgotten  ;  nor  may  the  desire  of  possession,  or  the  power  of 
time,  for  ages  destroy  the  green-sward  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the 
Uncases.  Already  has  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  soil  been  forced 
to  yield  its  pittance  to  the  itching  palm  of  the  white  maq ;  but  farther, 
at  least,  should  not  the  hallowed  grave,  the  homely  monument,  nor  the 
sepulchral  sod,  give  place  to  overweening  acquisitiveness.  Let  the 
group  hereafter  remain  undisturbed  to  posterity,  shielded  by  an  in- 
closure  from  destruction  by  *  rational'  or  instinctive  animals. 

The  inscriptions  yet  to  be  deciphered  on  the  few  humble  yet  mu- 
tilated stones  within  the  brief  area,  may  be  curious  to  the  reader. 
On  a  fragment  of  that  which  once  marked  the  grave  of  the  great 
sachem,  and  white  man's  friend,  are  the  following  eulogistic 


*  For  beauty,  wit,  and  sterling  senses 
For  courage  bold,  and  eloquence — 
For  temper  mild,  and  things  waw^an,* 
Ho  was  ihe  glory  of  Mohegan.' 


*  The  etymologer  of  the  word  waieegan,  which  is  evidently  of  Indian  ori^m,  tfldi- 
tioQ  says  was,  as  its  use  here  seems  to  imply,  good.  This  poetical  enlofium  is  — '~*  ** 
have  been  written  by  a  Mr.  Tracy. 
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Tbe  stone,  with  this  mlmost  illegible  inscription,  was  long  since 
remcnred  from  its  original  place,  and  is  now  preserved  by  J.  Gofn- 
t>Aiu>,  Esq.  On  the  only  three  stones  now  standing,  with  inscriptions 
upon  them,  may  be  traced,  though  with  much  difficulty,  the  following, 
In  Roman  letters.  The  exact  form  and  orthography,  which  are  of  the 
mdest  and  most  antiqae  character,  it  is  difficult  here  to  pi-eserve  : 

« Hera  Um  y«  body  I  <  Here  lies 

^  SAMUNCAS. 

^"^   *  the  second  and  belovea  son 


POJfPI  unoaH, 

■OH  or 

BENJAMIN    AND   ANN  UNCAS, 
and  of  f  royal  blood ; 

WHO 

dyad  May  r  1«  and  in  1740, 
in  y  •21st  year  of  his  age.' 


of  his  father, 
JOHN    UNCA8, 

WHO 

was  the  grand- son  of 

U  N  C  A  8  , 

Grand- Sachem  of  Mohegan,  the  darling 

of  his  mother ;  beins  daughter  of 

said  Uncas,  Granu-Sacbem. 

He  died  July  31  st,  1741, 

in  the  28(h  year 

of  his  age.' 


The  following  are  in  italics.  Each  inscription  seems  to  have  been 
rudely  chiselled  hj  different  persons,  both  from  the  style  and  differ- 
ence of  spelling : 


'In  Memory 

OF 
B  I.  I  Z  A  B  E  T  H      BEQNEE 

great-grand-child  of 

y  N  c  A  n  8  , 

Sachem  of  Mohegan, 

WHO 

died  De*-  r  20th,  A.  D.  1761, 
aged  14  years.' 


'In  Memory 

OP 
EXIZABETH     JOTNIIB 

the  daughter  of 

MOHAMET, 

great  grand-child  to  y*  first 

V  N  C  A  U  8  , 

Sachem  of  Moheean,  who  died 

July  y«  6th,   1756,  aged 

33  years.' 


The  accompanying  genealogical  account  of  the  royal  family  has 
been  preserved,  but  in  what  manner  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  was 
found,  however,  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants, 
and  is  worth  keeping. 

'  Sa99eeu»t  Sachem  of  the  Narragamtts, 

1.  UneaSf  first  sachem  of  Mohegan^  the  son  of  Somccus, 

2.  Sachem,  Vmech,  eon  of  Uncas  by  Sassecus'  daughter.  Tlie  first  son  of  Verudi 
was  shot  for  murder  in  the  life-time  of  bis  father,  who  left  a  son  Mohamet^  alias  Yearn' 
auny  who  died  in  England,  being  then  with  Capt.  Mason. 

3.  Sachem  CtMor,  second  son  of  Venech. 

4.  Sachem  Majw  Ben  Uneat. 

ft.  Sachem  Ben,  the  second  son  of  Mi^^r  Ben  Uncas. 
6.  Sachem  Ben  Uncas^  third  son  of  Ben,  second.' 

There  are  several  other  particulars,  respecting  marriages  and  in- 
termarriages, which  we  have  not  room  to  noUce.  The  sixth  and 
last  chief  is  described  as  a  splendid  fello^v,  every  way  worthy 
of  his  ancestors.  There  was  evidently  much,  and  very  praiseworthy, 
attention  paid  to  the  royal  family  by  the  whites  of  those  dases,  in 
thus  preserving  these  particulars,  and  in  erecting  memoridi  to  their 
memory ;  but  why  the  chiefs  themselves  have  not  been  thus  homred — 
the  first  Uncas  excepted  —  does  not  appear;  though  they  may  have 
received  this  distinction,  and  the  stones  have  since  been  lost.    The 
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pretty  groye  of  trees,  under  which  are  now  to  be  recognised  about 
twenty  graves,  together  with  the  associations  there  called  up,  and  the 
scenery  round  about,  make  a  visit  to  the  spot  a  subject  ot  romantic 
yet  melancholy  reminiscence. 

As  I  slowly  re-traced  my  steps  from  the  ancient  fortification  I  have 
described,  I  called  to  mind  the  remark  of  one  who  —  after  nine- 
teen years'  constant  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west, 
as  an  oiHcer  of  the  United  States'  government  —  affirmed  that  he 
never  heard  of  a  sanguinary  contest  with  the  aborwines,  which  was 
not  first  provoked  by  the  abuses  of  the  whites.*  There  have  been 
stratagems  and  frauds  practised  upon  the  Seminoles,  and  the  Chero- 
kees,  which,  if  they  could  be  traced  out,  would  awake  in  the  bosoro 
of  every  thinking,  right-minded  white'man,  deep  sympathetic  emotions. 
There  is  not  a  nation  nor  a  people  on  earth,  who  have  endured  the 
abuses  of  the  American  Indian.  The  *  poor  African,'  about  whom 
there  is  a  prodigious  uproar,  and  with  whose  alleged  mistreatment 
the  press  is  teeming,  has  never  suffered  the  long  and  heart-felt 
wrongs  of  the  aborigines.  And  yet,  with  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  two  races  as  between  any  people  in  the  world,  we  pour  out 
lamentations  for  the  one,  and  bind  the  free  and  noble  in  spirit,  with- 
out compunction. 

As  an  American,  bom  where  raged  the  fiercest  struggles  against 
oppression,  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  liberty,  my  heart  melts  with- 
in me,  when  I  think  of  the  injustice  and  treachery  which  have  been 
practised  upon  the  original  owners  of  our  glorious  domain  —  of  the 
fetters  which  freemen  have  rivetted  upon  limbs  hitherto  untram- 
melled, and  tender  to  the  touch  of  shame  and  degradation.  We 
have  much  to  answer  for,  in  our  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  The 
horrors  of  battles  which  fraud  and  injustice,  bom  of  cupidity,  have 
provoked,  may  for  a  time  hide  the  truth  from  the  public  eye.  But 
history  will  avenge  the  wronged ;  and  repentance  will  come  when  it 
is  too  late.  When  every  vestige  of  the  race  has  departed  —  when 
the  arts  of  speculators  and  the  arts  of  war  shall  have  accomplished 
their  work  —  tJien  may  come  untimely  regrets,  and  unavailing  sym- 
pathies —  the  cant  of  political  affectation,  or  the  misplaced  sensibility 
of  the  pseudo  philanthropist.  May  recU  contrition,  and  timely  sorrow 
for  the  past,  avert  our  fears  for  the  future  I 


A     WORD 

TO     THE     fTUrrSD    fHASK,    AT    THE    AMBSICAN     MOIBOM. 


Would  thou  couldst  tell  the  wonders  thou  hast 

*  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried,' 
Of  spar-like  *  gems  of  purest  ny  serene,' 

With  which  the  deep  sea-caves  are  starred  and  •erried : 
I  envy  thee  the  grand  tour  submarine  — 

I  almost  envy  Jonas,  who  was  ferried 
In  a  whale's  maw,  three  days  and  nights^  the  nimcr  I 

And  then  cast  up  —  an  undigested  dinner  I 
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'  Poos  ICasy if  no  more!    She  breathed  herlut  on  Thursday,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinkiof 

to  his  rest.  You  remember  her  iiofular  bcMity  — the  rose-leaf  bloom  of  her  cheek,  and  the  lustre 
of  her  large  dark  eye.  Alas!  they  were  but  the  harbinfera  of  premature  decay.  Yet  we  little 
thought  so,  one  short  year  ago,  as  wrgased  in  admiratios  upon  features  flowing  with  youth  and 
beauty,  and  saw  the  radiant  color  come  and  go,  with  tidings  fVom  her  heart,  as  if  it  were  a  running 
me«senger  to  that  glad  source.  But  she  i«  gone  —  and  the  fond  eyes  that  have  seen  her  will  see  her 
BO  more !  A  little  while  before  she  died,  in  an  interval  of  pain,  she  desired  her  sister  to  briug  a  mir- 
ror, that  she  might  behold  the  mrafea  which  disease  had  wrought.  Her  reqoest  was  granted  —  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  affecting  scene  which  ensued — the  aolemn  monitions  with  which  it  was 
fraught.'  Lbttsk  fkom  a  Fubiio. 

The  beautiful  was  dying  I    In  life's  spring, 

When  the  young  heart,  with  joy  intoxicate, 
Had  newly  nestled  under  love's  warm  wing, 

And  pleasure's  roses  hid  the  ihoms  of  fate  — 
The  fiat  had  gone  forth  !    To  pass  away 

So  young,  so  blessed  it  was  a  bitter  doom  ; 
But  the  soft  radiance  of  infmortal  day 

Streamed  sweetly  through  the  twihght  of  the  tomb. 

The  strife  was  well  nigh  finished,  and  the  souli 

Baptized  in  light,  the  dawn  of  light  to  be, 
Meted  life's  pleasures  at  its  final  goal. 

By  the  just  standard  of  eternity. 
Sweet  was  her  spirit's  counsel,  breathed  from  Up^ 

Voiced  like  the  bird  that  warbling  mounts  toward  heaven, 
And  to  those  eyes  death  waited  to  eclipse, 

A  deep  and  holy  earnestness  was  given. 

She  bade  them  bring  a  mirror ;  when  't  was  brought, 

She  looked  into  it  long,  with  steadfast  gaze, 
But  quailed  not  at  the  wreck  disease  had  wrought 

Among  the  charms  so  praised  in  other  days ; 
Then,  with  the  ruin  of  her  loveliiiess, 

Like  a  sad  spectre  of  the  past,  in  view, 
Thus  did  her  soul  rebuke  pride's  weaknesses  — 

Thus  bid  its  wasted  tenement  adieu : 

*  How  soon  life  vanisheth ! 
A  little  revel,  then  a  long  repose : 

Health's  seeming  hue  is  ofttimes  but  the  rose 
Planted  by  Death  ! 

'  Look  on  this  altered  brow, 
Once  garlanded  with  such  fastidious  care ; 
How  would  gay  flowers,  or  wreaths  of  jewels  rare, 
^*  Beseem  it  now ! 

'  Waste  not  one  precious  hour 
In  vain  adornment  of  the  fading  clay ; 
^t  beautify  the  soul^  o'er  which  decay 
Can  boast  no  power. 

*  Robe  it  for  that  abode 

Where  aonow  comes  not  —  beauty  knows  no  blight ; 
Fit  it  to  bei  in  balls  of  peerless  Ught, 
Toe  guest  of  Gk>o ! 

*  Friends  whom  I  fondly  love ! 
Oh !  put  the  everlasting  garment  on ! 

So  sballfp  stand  accepted  by  that  throne 
X5  thrones  above. 

VOL.  IX.  43 
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*  So  shall  we  part,  to  meet 

Where  never  yet  was  neara  the  sound  '  Faiewdl  P 
And  hold,  in  that  fair  land  where  angds  dwells 
Communion  sweet. 

'Farewell!  ]>oor faltering dnst, 
Whose  image  Death  is  darkening  even  now ! 
But  a  few  moments  more  of  pain,  and  tfaoo 
Shalt  yield  thy  trust 

*  I  feel  earth's  tie 

Untwining  from  my  soul  I    Ye  kind  tad  troi^ 
Who  lone  have  watched  and  tended  me,  adita ! 
In  peace  I  die !' 

Her  dark  eyes  closed  —  the  pulse  of  life  was  stilled ; 

Death  came  to  her  as  to  the  wear  v,  sleepy 
And  left  a  smile  upon  the  lip  he  chilled, 

That  made  it  half  profamty  to  weep. 
Sorrow  for  fur  —  it  had  been  selfishness ! 

Why  should  we  mourn,  when  those  we  monni  r^oieel 
Perchance  to  save  her  from  unrecked  distrsas^ 

God  called  her  homewaid  with  a  Cither's  voice. 

All  that  was  mortal  of  that  sainted  girl 

Lies  in  the  vale  she  loved  —  a  beauteous  toene  t 
Above  her  grave  the  night  dew  hangs  its  pearl 

On  man^  a  graceful  wreath  of  livmg  green : 
There  earliest  wake  the  warblers  €t(  the  springs 

There,  too.  the  flowers  of  autumn  latest  die: 
Nature  deUgnts  her  choicest  gills  to  fling 

Around  the  tomb  of  maiden  purity. 
Mmrek,  1837.  j,  B. 


CAPTAIN     PERCY: 

SaiMO   A   FAaTMSa  ACCOUNT    or    THAT  eBICTLBMAIT,    TKAMtCaiBBD    nUM    *TSB    PIDeaT    PATSBl.' 


«WbTldeseoad, 
Is  partly  to  behold  my  lady*!  face, 
But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dear  ftifer 
A  precioiu  ring — a  ring  that  1  miut  uae.'  Kombo  AMD  9aun- 


Captain  Percy  returned  from  his  morning  ride,  and  aligbtiiig 
from  his  foam-flecked  horse,  before  the  spacious  steps  of  the  Tre- 
mont  House,  he  gave  the  panting  animal  in  charge  to  a  groom  who 
vfBs  waiting,  by  appointment,  to  receive  him.  TJv^slayer  of  men 
vras  the  crack  rider  of  the  Guards,  and  he  never  ftltfin  better  humor 
with  himself  than  when  he  had  been  witching  the  gay  world  with  bis 
unrivalled  horsemanship.  His  air  and  dress  were  both  elegant;  the 
former  frank  and  easy,  with  nothing  of  a  military  hauteur,  or  a  mar- 
tinet-like stiflfness,  and  the  latter  well  calculated  to  set  off,  to  the  very 
best  advantage,  h'ls  athletic  and  classical  fiame.  A  handsome  frock, 
of  dark  claret,  profusely  trimmed  with  frogs  and  braid,  was  buttoned 
to  his  throat ;  his  white  pantaloons  were  strapped  over  matchless 
boots,  radiant  with  Day  and  Martin,  and  a  pair  o£military  spim,  that 
had  glittered  in  the  van  of  battle,  shone  upon  UHieels.  His  white- 
gloved  hands  toyed  with  an  ivory-mounted4flMiiig-whip,  and  a  rich 
cap  of  black  velvet,  set  jauntily  on  the  side  oF  his  head^  hannomsed 
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in  color  with  his  raven  curls,  and  the  brief  moustache  that  gave  asoit 
of  fascinating  ferocity  to  the  expression  of  his  upper  lip. 

Captain  Percy,  we  repeat,  was  never  in  better  humor ;  but  his 
gayety  was  like  that  which  Romeo  calls  a  *  lightning  before  death/ 
for  it  instantly  gave  way  before  a  dun. 

*  Master  told  me  to  give  you  this,'  sud  the  groom,  presenting  a 
bill :  *  it  *s  run  up  to  fifty  dollars,  and  he  'd  like  to  have  you  set- 
tle it.* 

'  He 's  very  kind,'  said  the  captain,  thrusting  the  paper  into  his 
pocket.     *  You  can  go,  man.'     The  ostler  gallopped  off. 

*  I  wish  there  was  some  way  of  raising  money  vnthout  trouble,* 
said  the  gallant  captain,  to  himself  '  Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
but  hang  me  if  I  like  to  dig  for  it.'  So  saying,  he  sauntered  up  the 
elegant  steps,  and  entered  the  Tremont  House.  The  first  person  he 
encountered  was  the  bar-keeper.  *  You  desired  me  to  make  out 
your  bill  some  time  ago,'  said  the  Ganymede ;  '  here  it  is.  Sir.  As 
soon  as  convenient,  if  you  please.' 

*  Whenever  you  will,'  answered  the  destroyer  of  armies.  But 
he  lounged  away,  and  ascended  to  his  room. 

'  It  is  all  gone  !'  said  the  sacker  of  cities,  when  he  found  himself 
alone.  I  'm  cleaned  out,  'egad !  every  rap.'  As  he  thus  solilo- 
quized, in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  like  Milton's  cloud,  turned  their  *  silver  lining'  outward. 
A  few  shillings  fell  upon  the  floor.  *  This  is  a  deuced  hard  country  to 
exist  in  !*  continued  the  discontented  captain.  *  I  was  told  that  liv- 
ing was  cheap,  and  the  natives  gullable ;  but  I  find  expenses  high, 
and  as  for  cozening  the  Yankees,  by  Jove !  its  diamond  cut  diamond. 
How  to  replenish  —  there  *s  the  rub  1  It  would  ruin  one's  reputa- 
tion to  borrow,  and  as  for  levying  contributions  in  an  illegal  way, 
I  have  done  with  that.*  *  Ah !  I  have  it !'  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  in  which  a  bright  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind :  '  I  hava 
it !  —  and  it  shall  bo  done.' 

Leaving  him  to  dress,  and  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  project, 
we  shall  make  a  call  upon  a  lady. 


Miss  Emma  Sallow  lived  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Caution,  in  a  small 
but  pretty  house,  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  This 
lady  was  merely  tolerated  in  '  good  society,'  because  her  fortune  had 
been  made  by  her  deceased  father,  in  the  exercise  of  an  honorable  but 
humble  calling.  To  the  world,  she  passed  for  a  fashionable  lady,  because 
she  was  seen  with  fashionable  ladies,  as  a  false  diamond  among  true 
brilliants  is  not  detected  at  a  distance.  She  was  a  simple,  good- 
natured  person,  fond  of  rouge  and  dress,  insomuch  so,  that  she  resem- 
bled a  coarse  daub  in  a  costly  frame.  She  had  her  weaknesses,  and 
among  them  was  an  inordinate  love  of  praise  —  and  this  induced  her 
to  listen  complacently  even  to  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Epic. 

The  needy,  mediocre  poet  was  expected  this  day,  and  Miss 
Emma  was  alone  in  her  drawing  room,  wiling  away  the  tedious  mo- 
ments of  expectation,  by  playing  an  overture  upon  her  grand  piano. 
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Her  execution  was  so  Jorte,  and  ber  attention  so  occupied,  .that  she 
did  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  door-bell,  and  was  not  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a  second  person,  until  she  turned  suddenly,  and  beheld 
before  her  —  oh,  joy  unutterable  !  — the  gallant  Captain  Percy,  in  a 
full  and  fashionable  dress,  and  looking  absolutely  killing. 

*  Captain  Percy  !  I  am  happy  to  see  you !  Pray  be  seated.  And 
my  aunt,  too  —  I  will  ring  the  bell,  and  inform  her  of  this  plea- 
sure.' 

*  Not  for  worlds,  dear  madam !'  exclaimed  the  vivacious  captain, 
as  he  arrested  the  jewelled  hand  of  the  young  lady,  about  to  be  applied 
to  the  bell-rope  —  *  not  for  worlds  !  For  my  part,  I  think  two  persons 
quite  enough  to  carry  on  a  conversation,  and  can  listen  with  patience 
to  no  one  else,  while  you  arc  near.' 

*  Ah,  captain  !  you  are  a  notorious  flatterer,'  said  the  lady,  with  a 
sigh. 

'Fore  'gad!  they  wrong  me,  madam,*  cried  the  gallant  captain. 
'  When  I  am  speaking  of  you,  I  only  feel  the  poverty  of  language. 
I  am  rejoiced,  Miss  Sallow,  in  finding  you  at  home  and  alone.  I  come 
pour  jyrefidrc  conge,* 

*  You  don't  say  so!  What !  going  1  Is  it  possible!' 

*  Yes,  I  fear  1  must — unless — unless  an  unlooked-for  happiness' — 
He  paused,  looked  full  in  the  face  of  his  companion,  and  sighed. 

*  And  what  would  induce  you  to  stay  ? —  what  compel  you  to  go  1' 
asked  the  young  lady,  directly  at,  and  pretending  not  to  understand, 
the  captain. 

'Ah,  madam,  do  you  ask  me?'  exclaimed  the  hero,  with  great 
empr easement.  '  Could  1  dare  to  confess — but  no  —  no!  It  would 
be  vain  —  worse  than  useless.     I  am  a  marked,  a  doomed  man.' 

Miss  Sallow  looked  upon  her  companion  with  eyes  in  which  plea- 
sure shone  without  disguise.  Never  had  she  seen  so  perfect  a  resem- 
blance to  Lord  Byron. 

'  Yes,'continucd  the  destroyer  of  armies,  *  I  am  a  marked  man, 
nor  for  me  is  the  meed  of  popular  applause,  nor  the  smile  of  lovelv 
woman.'  As  if  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  hid  his  face  in  hia  hand, 
and  through  the  interstices  of  his  fingers  he  watched  the  changing 
countenance  of  Miss  Sallow.  Half  afraid  that  he  had  awakened  her 
suspicions  by  his  theatrical  display,  and  dreading  to  hazard  too  mucht 
after  a  pause,  the  captain  said,  apparently  with  an  effort :  *  Let  us 
drop  this  painful  and  uninteresting  subject.  That  is  a  lieautifiil 
piano.' 

'  Will  you  try  it  V  asked  the  lady. 

'  I  was  about  to  entreat  you  to  favor  me  with  an  air,  madam/  he 
replied. 

'  Nay,  captain,'  said  the  lady,  *  you  cannot  excuse  yourself.  I 
know  your  proficiency  on  the  instrument,  and  I  beg  you  will  fiivor 
me  with  a  song.* 

Nothing  loth,  the  slayer  of  men  divested  his  delicate  hands  of  their 
gloves,  and  sat  down  to  the  piano,  over  the  keys  of  which  he  ran 
his  fingers  with  a  preliminary  flourish.  '  I  will  sing  you  a  song  of 
my  own,'  said  the  all-accomplished  ofiicer, 'and  if  it  be  deemed 
worthless  as  a  work*  of  art,  it  may  possess  some  interest  as  a  conftt- 
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Bkm ;  and  if  I  hare  wrpnged  the  aaci^  Nine,  my  atonement  is,  the 
firm  resolye  never  to  resume  the  pen  again/ 

PER  CT's     bono. 

U 

'  Trb  green  weeda  ^  the  turret  gray 

Wave  in  the  night  wind  blan{ 
And  deck  my  castle  far  away, 

In  ftir  Northuniherland. 
My  noble  mother  sits  at  bome^^ 

And  wakes  and  weeps  for  me^ 
And  fancy  tracks  me  where  I  roam, 

And  seeks  me  o*er  the  sea. 

n. 

*  A  countess  in  her  feudal  hall 

That  looks  upon  the  lake, 
Tunis  fttai  the  revel  and  the  ball, 

And  sorrows  for  my  sake. 
Although  I  ne'er  gave  back  her  smiles, 

I  have  not  now  to  lesm 
She'd  give  her  coronet  for  wiles 

To  wm  me  to  return. 

m. 

'  Thouffh  Albion's  dames  were  fair  to  ses^ 

And  Gallia's  oirls  were  gay, 
And  loveljr  maids  in  Italy 

Beset  with  snares  my  way — 
Though  many  a  marchioness  in  Francs 

Essayed  the  tempter's  art. 
And  contadina  looked  askance — 

They  could  not  touch  my  heart. 

IT. 

*  But  now  no  more  I  toy  and  smils 

With  Mirth's  ezultinff  train^ 
For  Love,  successful  in  liis  guile^ 

Hath  bound  me  in  his  chain. 
But  though  I  fly  thee,  I  shall  bear 

Thine  miage  to  my  srave. 
And  hide  my  srief  andiny despair 

Beyond  the  heaving  wave.' 

*  BMHtiful !  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Miss  Sallow.  '  And  can  one 
who  writes  such  poetry,  renounce  the  art  V 

*  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  though  I  know  the  extent  of  the  sac- 
rifice,' answered  the  heroic  captain.  '  For  if  it  be  hard  to  give  up- a 
woman's  love,  as  the  Shakspeare  of  Germany  eays,  no  less  painful  is 
the  task  to  part  from  the  fellowship  of  the  muses,  to  declare  our- 
aelves  for  ever  undeserving  of  their  community.' 

*  Ah  !  why  renounce  minstrelsy  and  minstrel  love  V  asked  the 
romantic  Emma. 

*  He  has  understood  her  I  -—  and  behold  the  damsel  in  the  situation 
she  had  often  pictured  to  herself,  sitting  in  triumph,  with  a  handsome 
lover  at  her  feet,  and  that  lover  a  captam  and  a  Fercy ! 

*'  Then  be  it  so  !'  said  Percy :  '  be  mine  the  poet's  fame,  and  the 
poet's  love.  Miss  Sallow  —  Emma  —  deai^est  lady !  Why  do  you 
look  away  1'  She  turned  *  a  countenance,  once  of  the  color  of  Hy- 
men's robe,  but  now  suffused  with  carmine,  on  her  lover. 

*  I  had  thought  it  impossible,'  said  Percy, '  that  any  thing  could  add 
to  those  charms ;  but  now  I  see  that  blush  irradiates  them  with  the 
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beauty  of  divinity.  Upon  my  word,  modesty  is  die  only  Qnfashion- 
able  thing  that 's  pretty.  Do  not  struggle  to  remoTe  this  fiiir  hand 
from  my  grasp.  Let  me  cover.it  with  kisses.  What  channing 
rings  !  —  but  what  fingers  still  more  charming !  They  outvie  the 
very  jewels.  Nay,  dearest  Emma,  this  —  this  ring  you  must  permit 
me  to  retain  as  ^gage  d^  amour*  It  was  a  splendid  diamond,  but  the 
lady  answered  :  *  Keep  it,  Percy,  for  my  sake.* 

The  noble  lover  was  in  raptures.  Still  on  his  knees,  he  threw  his 
arms  around  the  lady's  waist,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  (we  will  swear  it 
was  a  chaste  one,)  on  her  trembling  lips.  At  that  instant,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  shabby  poet  bolted  into  the  room.  It  was  Vulcan 
surprising  Mars  and  Venus.  He  stood  transfixed  in  mute  despair. 
Captain  Percy  started  to  his  feet. 

*  Leave  me  !'  said  the  lady,  faintly. 

*  Why,  you  said  in  your  note '  cried  the  poor  bard. 

'  I  am  engaged,'  feebly  murmured  the  heiress. 

'  Begone  !'  cried  the  captain,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  striding  np  to 
Epic.  The  author  of  the  '  Genius  of  Washington'  darted  down  the 
stair-case.  Percy  turned  to  his  victim,  and  m  a  few  well-chosen 
words  took  his  leave  for  the  morning. 

'  Oh  !  matchless  power  of  impudence  !'  muttered  our  hero  to  him- 
self, as  he  strode  quickly  through  the  street :  '  Thy  alchemy,  I  have 
heard,  turns  brass  to  gold :  but  to  diamonds !  —  that  *s  a  new  dis- 
covery !  Dear  little  sparkler  !  —  brighter  than  the  eyes  of  beauty ! 
I  could  almost  worship  thee  !  Now  to  the  jeweller's,  to  cash  this 
pretty  bauble.  Adorable  Miss  Sallow !  Thou  art  indeed  a  valuable 
acquaintance.     My  creditors  shall  thank  you  for  your  gage  d^amourJ 


When  the  author  of  the  '  Genius  of  Washington'  left  the  house 
of  his  mistress  in  such  precipitation,  flying  from  the  frowninff  brow 
and  threatening  gestures  of  the  g^allant  Percy,  and  the  averted  air  of 
the  perjured  Emma,  he  was  in  some  doubt  whither  to  bend  his  atepa. 
To  return  home,  after  his  disappointment,  would  only  be  to  nmder 
his  condition  worse.  We  will  make  our  meaning  manifest.  Cap- 
tain Percy  and  the  poet  both  addressed  Miss  Sfdlow  fix>m  merce- 
nary motives.  The  slayer  of  men  had  his  eagle  eye  upon.her  dia- 
monds —  had  cast  covetous  glances  on  her  purse.  On  the  rexy  day 
on  which  the  destroyer  of  battalions  had  carried  off  the  prizes  die 
inditer  of  sonnets,  driven  to  desperation  by  a  dunning  landlady,  had 
come  to  the  young  lady  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  a  little  of  the 
circulating  medium.  He  was  reduced  to  a  dreadful  altemativa. 
Unless  he  sued  for  the  hand  of  his  hostess,  she  threatened  to  sue 
him  for  rent.  Leverett-street  jail  threatened  on  one  side,  and  the 
gorgeous  hostelrie  of  the  Tankard  rose  seductively  upon  the  other : 

*  A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand.' 

Literary  men,  before  him,  had  married  a  virago,  and  Socrates  had 
the  tankard  —  thrown  at  his  head.  With  a  wavering  and  uncertain 
atep,  the  dubious  hero  of  Grub-street  trode  the  homeward  padi,  and 
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entering  the  Tankard  by  the  back  way,  stole  up  the  stairs  like  a 
burglar,  and  shut  the  door  of  his  apartment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  gallant  Percy,  having  disposed  of  his  dia- 
mond for  a  handsome  sum,  and  having  satisfied  his  clamorous  credit- 
ors, began  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  misery  of  Epic,  and  with  a 
singular  generosity,  resolved  to  make  amends  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  him,^by  applying  to  his  use  some  of  the  golden  favors  he  had 
derived  from  their  common  mistress.  No  sooner  had  he  determined 
on  this  course,  than  he  went  forth  to  seek  the  abode  of  the  poor 
muthor ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  was  completely  baffled. 

'  Auffht  of  the  dwellinur  of  the  proud  and  poor, 
From  thdr  own  iips  tlie  world  will  never  know ; 

When  better  davt  are  Kone,  it  is  secure 
Beyond  all  other  mysteries  here  below ; 

Except  perhaps,  a  maiden  lady's  a^ 

When  past  the  noon-day  of  lira's  pugrimago.' 

It  was  toward  sunset  when,  wearied  with  walking,  and  despairing 
of  success,  the  gallant  captain  entered  a  coffee-room,  and  stretched 
bis  elegant  length  upon  the  sofa.  Calling  for  a  cigar,  he  lighted  it, 
and  while  inhaling  the  aromatic  perfume,  took  up  an  evening  paper 
for  amusement.  The  first  paragraph  which  met  his  astonished  eyes, 
was  the  following : 

*  SmciDB.  —  We  are  very  sorry  to  inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Hobacb  Epic,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  '  Gtenius  of  Washington,'  committed  suicide,  by  banging^  this 
afternoon,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Tankard,  Laurel  Alley.  The  rash  act  was  committed 
in  a  fit  erf*  insanity —  perhaps  despair.  This  is  another  instance  o(  the  melancholy  fete 
of  genius.  Funeral  to  uke  place  to-morrow  ailemoon,  at  four  o'clock,  fiK)m  the  resi- 
dence of  the  deceased.  We  suggest  to  our  citizens  generally  the  expediency  of  honor-* 
ingthe  remains  of  their  townsman  with  distinguisheaAineral  ceremonies,  and  are  happy 
to  announce  that  the  volunteer  company  of  Frodonian  Light  Infantry,  at  a  hasty  meet- 
ing, adopted  resolutions  to  appear  m  full  uniform,  with  crape  upon  the  left  arm,  and 
escort  the  ashes  of  the  unfortunate  bard  to  their  place  of  interment,  where  they  will  fire 
a  volley  over  his  grave.  B^  the  way,  we  understand  that  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
has,  in  the  kindest  manner,  invited  tne  corps  to  erace  his  house  with  their  pi|nenee  in 
the  evening.  We  anticipate  a  large  audience.  We  propose  opening  a  subscnptioo-list 
immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds  to  purchase  a  lot  at  Mount  Auburn, 
whereon  to  erect  a  handsome  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  one  who  has  contributed 
mom  than  any  other  author  to  raise  the  poetic  reputation  of  America  abroad.' 

'Unfortunate  man  !'  cried  Percy;  'I  have  perhaps  hastened  his 
death.  But  I  will  go  to  his  lodgings  at  once.  Perhaps  I  can  defray 
his  last  expenses,  and  wipe  the  stain  of  impaired  credit  from  his 
memory.' 

With  this  benevolent  intention,  Captain  Percy  strode  to  Laurel 
Alley,  and,  entering  the  Tankard,  was,  at  his  pressing  request, 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  the  deceased.  There  lay  his  books  and 
papers,  scattered  about  in  literary  confusion  —  some  of  the  former 
open,  as  if  recently  consulted,  and  many  of  the  latter  covered  with 
writing,  hardly  dry.  Percy  nerved  himself  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
the  dead,  and  turned  to  contemplate  the  remains  of  Epic,  as  they 
lay  stretched  in  their  last  repose.  What  was  his  horror,  when  the 
body  rose  upright,  and  a  hollow  voice  exclaimed,  with  a  theatrical 

air: 

'  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 
Think,  how  thou  stabb^st  me  in  my  prime  of  ywilh 
At  Tewksbury.    Despair,  therefore,  and  die  P 

For  a  moment  only  was  the   captain  disconcerted.     His  transient 
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terror  gave  way  to  merriment,  and  laughing  heartily,  he  slapped  the 
spectre  cavalierly  on  the  hack,  and  cried  irreverently :  '  I  'm  up  to 
trap,  old  cove.  So,  come  to  life  as  quick  as  possihle,  and  tell  me  how 
report  has  happened  to  send  you  to  the  Stygian  shades.' 

'  Mum 's  the  word  for  that,'  said  the  poet,  thrusting  a  lank  foot  into 
a  worn-out  slipper,  and  rising  from  the  hed.  I  gave  a  hint  to  an 
editor,  and  see  how  he  has  expanded  it !  Will  it  not  fill  Emma  with 
remorse,  and  completely  baffle  the  tip-staves  V 

*  I  understand  you,'  answered  the  captain  :  '  you  wanted  to  throw 
the  '  beaks'  off  the  scent.  But  give  us  your  hand.  Come,  you  bear 
no  malice  for  my  flattering  the  girl  1' 

'Ah !'  sighed  the  poet,  'that  was  an  unhappy  affair;  and  if  this 
suicide  does  not  enable  me  to  get  my  living,  faith !  I  shall  abscond.' 

'  You  are  in  want  of  some  of  the  circulating  medium  1'  said 
Percy  —  *  vulgarly  y'clept  dirt  ]' 

'  It 's  a  dirt  I  've  washed  my  hands  of,'  answered  the  poet,  with  a 
shrug. 

'  It 's  a  dirt  you  would  n't  like  to  be  pelted  with,  I  suppose,'  said 
Percy. 

'  That 's  an  affront  I  can  pocket,'  answered  the  poet,  because,  as 
Falconbridge  says : 

*  Because  my  breeches  best  may  carry  it' 

'  There,  then,'  said  the  captain,  handing  the  eager  poet  a  bank 
note,  '  there 's  SiJlifMey  for  you :  make  me  your  debtor  by  accepting 
it  And  hark'ee,  as  I  'm  confoundedly  hungry'  —  here  he  pressed 
some  silver  upon  the  poet  —  '  see  if  you  can't  procure  some  edibles, 
and  a  little  of  that  compound  poison,  called  by  the  vulgar,  whiskey- 
punch.' 

*  Captain !'  cried  the  joyous  poet,  *  you  're  the  best  of  fellows.  How 
can  I  repay  you  1  I  have  it !  I  '11  give  you  a  whole  quire  of  m ss. 
poetry  !' 

'  It  would  be  hardly  fair,'  said  the  pliant  captun,  '  to  give  me  your 
lead  for  my  gold.  But  fly  !  —  evanish  !  —  for  I  am  absolutely  dying 
of  hunger  and  thirst.' 

On  hearing  the  concluding  sentence,  the  needy  mediocre  ypiahad. 

'  Well,'  cried  the  slayer  of  men,  '  I  can  boast  of  having  done  one 
generous  action,  at  least,  in  my  life.  Poor  Epic  !  His  is  a  hard  life. 
I  wonder  whether  I  could  n't  turn  author.  How  should  I  look,  at- 
tired in  this  tattered  robe  de  chamhre,  with  this  paper  cap  upon  my 
head,  inditing  a  sonnet  to  a  lady's  eye-brow  ]' 

As  he  said  this,  the  gay  captain  put  on  the  ragged  gown  of  the 
poet,  and  covered  his  cranium  with  the  foolscap  monteiro,  with 
which  Epic,  like  the  Roman  emperor,  was  wont  to  hide  his  baldness. 
No  sooner  was  the  metamorphosis  completed,  than  a  heavy  step  ap- 
proached the  chamber,  the  door  opened,  and  a  rough  man,  in  a  dread- 
nought coat,  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  and  a  red  handkerchief  tied 
round  his  throat,  and  knotted  curiously,  entered  abruptly,  and  unan- 
nounced. Walking  directly  up  to  Percy,  without  any  ceremony,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  in  those  wox^  which  thrill 
through  every  nerve  of  a  sensitive  frame,  said :  *  You  're  my 
prisoner!' 
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Percy  had  certain  private  reasons,  which  will  be  disclosed  anon, 
for  dreading  an  arrest.  He  changed  color,  for  he  recognised  the 
officer  of  justice.     It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  deny  his  name« 

'  I  am  not  the  person  you  take  me  for/  he  cried,  stoutly* 

*  Of  course  not^'  replied  the  facetious  officer,  with  a  chuckling^ 
laugh ;  '  'cause  as  how  I  takes  you  for  my  employer.  You  *ve  been 
long  wanted,  you  know.' 

In  his  desperation,  Percy  exclaimed  :  '  You  mistake,  my  friend : 
my  name 's  Bpic/ 

*  The  very  man  I  'm  a'ter !'  was  the  freezing  reply. 

In  one  instant  more,  the  unfortunate  captain,  in  spite  of  his  expos* 
tulations,  denials,  oaths,  and  entreaties,  was  ignominiously  dragged 
through  Laurel  Alley,  and  conducted  to  the  stone  strone-hold  of  jus^ 
tice.  When  Epic,  laden  with  luxuries,  returned  to  his  apartment^ 
he  found  the  captain  gone,  and  with  him  that  invaluable  dressing' 
gown,  and  the  immortal  cap  of  Fortunatus. 


TO     A      BRIDE^ 


I. 


He  hath  wooed  thee  with  those  wilderiitg  words  which  maidens  blashin^  heed, 
He  hath  won  thee,  ere  thy  heart  might  well  its  own  pure  language  read ; 
He  hath  wed  thee  at  the  altar,  with  the  vow  and  with  the  token. 
Which  bind  ye,  till  the  cord  be  loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken. 


II. 


He  will  love  thee  for  a  season  — '  ay  !  more  than  tongue  can  speak  — 
While  the  ontnge  wreath  is  on  thy  brow,  and  the  rose  upon  thv  ehaek  i 
He  will  wear  thee  like  a  festal  robe  —  then  fling  thee  careless  by  — 
Light  holds  the  wayward  heart  of  man  sworn  oaths  of  constaUcyir 


ni. 


Are  they  not  all  of  love  and  hope,  the  dreams  of  thy  yonng  years? 

It  will  Ude,  the  bhssfiil  vision  —  thou  wilt  awake  in  tears ! 

Tliey  will  change,  those  wreaths  for  future  hours  which  thy  bright  spirit  weaver 

lika  the  genii  gold  of  the  eastern  tale,  to  a  heap  of  withered  leaves. 


IT. 


The  lot  is  on  thee !  —  woman's  lot  —  iir  loneliness  to  pine. 
That  thy  gods  he  doth  not  worship  —  hia  people  are  not  tnine  y 
To  find  earth's  pleasant  places  unto  thee  made  desolate. 
Thy  path  all  sand,  yet  'mid  the  waste,  to  wrestle  with  tny  fate. 


▼. 


Wear  broidered  robe  and  eosfly  gem  —  light  be  th  v  laiijg;h  and  jest — 
Lead  the  gay  dance  ^^  flone  look  for  wo  feneath  the  ghttering  vest  ^ 
Hide  deep  thv  thoughts  —  yet  thy  young  heart  back  from  itself  wfll  quail, 
From  all  the  hideouuiess  wnich  lies  beneath  its  silver  veil. 


Tl. 


Thoa  majr'st  not  bend  at  other  shrines  —  thy  vow  is  on  the  first  — 

Thou  may' St  not  at  another  fount  quaff  to  allay  thy  thirst: 

O  drooping  reed !  no  draught  for  thee  may  earthly  hand  prepare  -^ 

Yet  there  is  '  balm  in  Gilead'  —  seek  thy  physician  there  !  Iohb. 
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PHILASTER. 

I 

AN     BZCOftSIOM     TO     MOUNT     S A L E V E 


'  Qomwqva  k«ml  d«fiza  tiM  omm  eritf  nonne  adipieb,  qo«  in  tMnpU  rMMrbt*  —  Cic 

*  «  •  As  soon  as  the  company  heard  that  Philaster  had  made 
this  excursion,  they  crowded  around  him,  and  begged  that  he  would 
tell  them  the  story  of  it,  promising  to  be  attentive,  and  not  to  inter- 
rupt him,  however  much  he  might  indulge  in  the  moral  reflections 
of  which  he  was  so  fond.     Fhilaster,  thus  urged,  continued : 

'  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Leraan,  with- 
out having  seen  more  of  Swiss  scenery  than  my  engagements  at 
Geneva  had  before  permitted.  I  therefore  set  out  from  my  friend's 
house,  about  two  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  with  my 
port-folio  under  my  arm,  and  having  passed  through  the  gate  of  the 
city,  which  is  corruptly  called  *  Plain  Palais,*  from  the  Latin  *  Plana 
Palus*  I  gained  the  high-road,  and  directed  my  way  toward  the 
Saleve.  It  seemed  to  be  but  a  little  way  before  me.  But  after 
walking  many  miles,  I  learned,  from  the  apparently  slow  progress  I 
made  in  approaching  it,  and  from  the  minuteness  of  the  trees  and 
other  objects  upon  its  side,  to  realize  the  great  size  and  distance  of 
even  this  infenor  Alp.  I  crossed  the  Arve,  over  a  handsome  stone 
bridge,  at  Carouge,  where  the  villas  are  pretty  and  the  fields  green, 
and  where  a  small  public  edifice  of  stone  affords  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Doric  order  of  architecture.  Beyond  this  place,  the  road  be- 
comes steeper  and  less  protected  ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  lake  and 
its  valley  widens  as  you  approach  the  base  of  the  mountain.  At 
Veiri,  where  the  path  is  no  longer  practicable  for  carriages,  I  sat 
down  to  rest,  in  preparation  for  the  ascent. 

*  Veiri  is  a  retirea  village,  and  the  simple  church,  the  rustic  cot- 
tage, and  the  heedless  confidence  with  which  the  cow  ruminates  in 
the  middle  of  the  way,  show  that  a  single  league  separates  it  fiom 
city  habits.  I  observed,  however,  some  mixture  of  luxury,  where  it 
is  always  first  seen,  in  the  women's  dress.  The  French  muslhit  the 
parasol,  and  the  milliner's  bonnet,  had  already  superseded  the  broad 
home-braided  straw  hat,  and  the  strong  home-spun  linen. 

*  From  Veiri,  the  ascent  was  more  rapid.  Crossing  a  maaa  of  gra- 
velly hillocks,  the  fantastic  shapes  of  which  showed  the  wild  play  of 
the  mountain  torrents,  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  *  Pas  de  P£ckdle/ 
a  very  steep,  rugged  path,  lying  in  part  over  loose  stones,  and  in 
part  formed  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  At  every  resting  place,  during 
the  difficult  ascent,  I  turned  to  view  the  prospect  below,  the  lake, 
and  the  broad  feitile  plain  which  separated  it  from  the  mountain ; 
but  the  prattle  of  a  party  of  pedestrians,  who  were  straggling  down 
the  path,  interrupted  the  pensiveness  which  is  necessary  to  3ie  full 
enjoyment  of  any  natural  scene.  Upon  a  long  flight  of  steps,  which 
formed  the  end  of  the  path,  I  found  a  gray -haired  man,  with  a  broom 
in  his  hand,  and  by  his  side  a^post,  bearing  an  inscription  which  pur- 
ported that  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  *  Pas  de  TEchelle,'  and  that  he 
received  no  other  pay  than  that  which  the  generosity  of  travellers 
might  afford  him.     I  put  a  few  batz  into  the  hat  which  he  protruded 
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Vef<Mre  m^,  and  he  called  upon  all  the  sainto  to  bless  his  'taunificent 
benefactor.  After  gaining  the  top .  of  the  eminence,  up  the  side  of 
ifhich  I  had  been  toiling,  a  few  rods  of  level  pathway  brought  me  to 
the  little  village  of  Monetier,  situated  in  the  valley  between  the  ti^o 
chief  Bommita,  cfdled  the  Little  and  the  Great  Saleve.  I  made  ar** 
raHgement  at  the  inn  of  this  village  for  such  lodging  and  supper  ai 
it  could  a£&>rd  me,  and  half  an  hour  after,  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
enaaller  of  the  two  peaks.  The  ascent,  however,  was  toilsome,  it 
beinff  very  steep,  partly  over  loose  stony  grounds,  and  partly  throc^ 
anialT  shrub-oaks,  which,  while  they  enabled  me,  indeed,  to  aid  my* 
self  with  my  hands,  made  my  foot-hold  less  secure.  From  the  littl4 
piece«)f  table  land  which  I  thus  gained,  the  eye  ranged  over  a  wide 
tract  ef  country,  in  the  different  parts  of  which  nature  was  seen  in  lief 
most  oj^site  dresses.  To  the  south  and  east,  lay  Mont  Blanc,  with  her 
neiglibior  groups  ;  and  the  Arve  was  seen  meandering  from  its  source 
among  the  glaciers,  through  village-dotted  grounds.  To  the  north 
and  west,  between  the  hill's  foot  and  the  Jura,  extended  the  Rhoae'i 
fine  valley,  the  undulations  of  whose  surface  were,  on  account  of 
the  great  elevation,  not  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  whose  thriving  vi1'« 
lages  and  woodlands,  winding  roads  and  streams,  seemed  the  arbi* 
trary  variations  of  a  motley  carpet.  The  descent  was  more  difficifk 
than  the  ascent  had  been.  But  af^er  many  falls  and  imagioarf]>eril8, 
I  arrived  at  the  little  valley  in  safety,  and  under  the  eavitt  of  thd 
Swiss  cottage  found  a  clean  table-cloth  and  napkin,  and  a  |iretty 
*  mam'zelle,'  who  brought  me  excellent  *  caf^  au  lait,'  fine  bread  and 
batter,  good  honey,  and  eggs,  none  the  less  relished  for  being  eaten 
with  a  pewter  spoon. 

'  As  soon  as  die  sun  had  set,'  continued  Philaster, '  the  eottagera« 
according  to  the  primitive  customs  which  remain  there,  retire  to  reic« 
and  the  uttle  village  is  as  silent  as  the  shadowy  crags  which  ristf 
around  it.  I  sit,  for  a  while,  listening  to  the  sigh  of  die  freshening 
breeze,  and  watchifig  the  mists  as  they  collect  around  the  bases  of 
the  hills,  and  when  the  light  of  day  is  entirely  disappeared,  walk  out 
ittfiQr  the  valley.  The  starry  lamps  of  Geneva  twinkle  on  the  misty 
^laiB»  and  a  little  higher,  twinkle  on  the  deep  azure  those  othw 
ligllti,  no  less  indicative,  perhaps,  of  hSbitations  ;  habitations,  it  may 
be,  of  other  classes  of  beings  like  ourselves  —  perhaps  of  angels  «-^ 
and  perhaps  of  minds  that  have  dwelt  on,  and  quitted,  earth,  and  are 
DOW  coursing  from  star  to  star,  as  they  advance  in  the  power,  or  the 
wisdom,  or  the  benevolence  of  their  being.  And  is  there  any  thing 
of  reality  in  this  fond  conjecture  1  Shall  I,  at  some  future  day,  sit  with 
those  whom  I  admire,  and  those  whom  I  love,  on  that  bright  orb  t 
And  may  not  attendant  spirits  there  minister  to  our  weaknesses  and 
doubts,  or  the  Deity  himself  condescend  to  more  intimate  cerattiU'' 
Bion  t  On  which  of  these  does  Plato  now  repose  1  Where  the 
Caesars  mourn  their  lost  dominion?  And  he,  the  ' self-tortafiM 
sophist,  wild  Rousseau,'  where  has  he  found  a  refuge  firom  '  the  radi 
of  this  tough  world  V 

*  As  the  night  breeze  becomes  keen,  I  return  to  the  inn,  and  ftad 
my  bed  in  a  small  room,  which  has  the  recommendation  of  being 
irf  and  clean.  A  flag-bottomed  chair,  half-a-dozen  elothea-heoiri 
«|K»  a  white-washed  ^1,  and  a  small  square  looking-glastf^  ittfleeied 
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from  which  all  faces  are  alike,  complete  the  furniture  of  my  apart- 
ment :  a  Bcraggly  bell-wire  in  the  comer  gives  evidence  that  there 
either  is,  or  has  been,  an  intention  of  answering  the  summons  of  any 
chance  visiter ;  and  bidding  good  night  to  the  twin  hills,  and  to  the 
sky,  with  all  its  poetry,  I  compose  mjielf  to  sleep,  in  spite  of  the 
fleas,  whose  ambuscade  I  in  vain  endeavor  to  discover,  and  whose 
inflictions  I  must  therefore  patiently  bide. 

'  It  was  near  six  o'clock,  the  next  morning,  before  I  had  began  my 
way  up  the  Great  Saleve.  The  path  to  the  mountain  top  was  exceea- 
ingly  steep,  long,  and  rough,  and  the  sun  shone  broadly  in  the  sky 
before  I  reached  the  summit.  Puring  the  whole  ascent,  however, 
my  eye  and  fancy  were  entertained  with  brilliant  views  of  the 
neighboring  valleys,  just  appearing  from  under  the  night  mists,  and 
glistening  in  the  early  rays  of  the  sun.  After  an  hour's  toil,  I  found 
myself  upon  the  less  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  where  cows  were 
grazing  upon  excellent  pasturage,  and  several  huts  showed  that  I 
had  not  yet  reached  the  region  where  nature  refuses  to  contribute 
to  man's  subsistence.  At  one  of  these,  I  refreshed  myself  with  a  eup 
of  cream,  which  was  ofiered  me  by  one  of  a  ragged,  dirty  family, 
who  were  eating  their  morning  meal  of  boiled  lettuce  and  bread.  I 
found  that  a  mountain  life  had  not  made,  nor  kept  them,  honest. 

'  The  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  (called  by  the  peasants  '  JjU 
ireize  arhretf*  from  a  number  of  trees,  which  have  unaccountably  ac* 
quired  size  and  strength  to  resist  the  storms,  and  stand  there  alone,) 
is  three  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  and  more  than  four  thousand 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  point  of  view,  I  surveyed  the 
extensive  tract  of  country,  described  with  such  beautiful  faithfulness 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Nouvelle  Heloise,'  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura, 
and  the  rich  vales  between  •<—  the  shores  of  the  lake,  from  Geneva  to 
the  site  of  Lausanne,  which  was  then  hidden  by  a  heavy  cloud,  at  a 
distance,  the  passage  by  which  Hannibal  entered  Italy  ^^  and  on  the 
other  side  the  Siniplon,  the  Bernard,  and  the  Cenis ;  and  then  turned 
my  eye  down  to  the  plain  to  descry  -^  so  minute  in  comparison  of 
this  vast  array  of  nature — the  almost  imperceptible  cities  and  villages 
of  men,  the  small  threading  roads,  so  much  boasted,  upon  which  an 
empire's  treasure  had  been  lavished.  These  human  works  seemed 
but  a  cinimstance,  an  exception,  an  insignificant  chance.  They  ap- 
peared like  the  works  of  a  petty  insect  on  small  spots  of  a  vast 
expanse ;  and  brought  to  my  minci  the  days  when  I  used  to  sit  cross- 
legged,  by  the  side  of  the  path  in  my  native  village,  to  watch  the 
ants  scudding  around  and  over  their  little  hill.  A  like  insignificant 
proportion  do  the  bodies  of  man  and  insect  bear  to  the  extent  of  the 
ground  upon  which  they  labor ;  with  like  blind  and  ridiculous  pre- 
cipitancy, do  they  caper  about  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  petty 
purposes,  which  a  chance  breeze  may  render  vain,  or  a  careless 
footstep  crush,  and  both  alike  confine  their  view  to  the  &w  atoms 
over  which  their  dominion  lies,  heedless  of  the  incomparable  beau- 
ties and  grandeur  that  lie  beyond  the  scene  of  their  follies.  Yet 
there  is  this  aU«important  difler^nce  between  the  natures  of  these 
two  animals.  The  works  of  the  insect  are  as  insignificant  as  his 
body ;  and  its  nest  is  no  more  commodiously  arranged  now,  than 
when  it  rose  in  Adam's  pathway ;    whereas,  the  works  of  man. 
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miniite  as  they  and  be  are,  es^end  over  the  surface  of  an  immense 
tract.  By  the  accumulated  labor  of  ages  and  nations,  he  chanees 
tlie  appearmace,  the  uses,  the  influences,  of  all  upon  which  ana  in 
which  he  lives.  He  mak^  his  roads  over  the  largest  hills.  He 
Uiima  the  course  of  broad  "ihi^ersy  and  makes  use  of  lakes  and  sefM. 
Climate  changes  after  his  steps,  and  the  whole  earth,  so  vast,  be- 
comes from  aavaee,  drear,  and  waste,  cultivated,  cheering,  and 
ifajoyable.  ThflT  Intle  lord  of  the  creation,  by  his  retrospective  mod . 
prospective  faculties,  becomes  an  important  being,  and  rises  to  '&» 
dignity  of  an  integer  in  the  universe. 

*  The  moQfitain  top,'  continued  Philaster,  '  is  the  place  for  the 
saasings  of  the  religious  philosopher.  There,  every  thing  mundane 
sinks  to  its  due  station  of  inferiority ;  the  air,  purified  from  mists  and 
^xbalatioBs,  inspires  greater  activity  of  life  ;  the  world's  noise  and 
filth  left  far  below  —  the  heavens  'shed  down  their  stellar  virtue/ 
uncomipted ;  the  sky,  eanying  the  thoughts  with  it,  expands  to  a 
wider  arch,  and  assumes  a  deeper  blue  ;  and  by  the  apparently  in- 
creased proximity  of  the  celestial  luminaries,  the  solitary  muser 
seems  to  have  made  half  his  journey  to  the  better  world.  The 
jBflcients,  either  from  a  knowleage  of  human  nature,  or  from  a  cer- 
tain religious  instinct,  sought,  for  their  consecrated  edifices,  the 
highest  sites.  The  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jove  overlooked  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  city  ;  that  of  Jupiter  Ammonius  is  seen  fix>m 
far,  the  highest  point  of  the  Alban  hills ;  upon  the  Appenine,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sybil  yet  stands,  the  most  picturesque  of  the  ruins  of 
Italy,  upon  the  point  of  the  rock  which  overhangs  the  highest  cas- 
cade of  the  Roman  territory ;  the  most  ornate  of  the  churches  of 
modem  times  is  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill,  in  the  centre  of  the  Nea- 
politan capital,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  bay  and  of  the  shore 
which  Virgil  has  immortalized  —  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  the  tracts  which 
haTe  been,  at  successive  periods,  desolated  by  her  eruptions  ;  upon 
the  highest  peak  oi  the  snowy  Rochemelon,  among  the  Alps,  is  a 
chapel,  to  wnich  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  annually  and  with  toil 
asoend,  to  worship  God.  So  it  is,  that  elevation  of  place  has  been 
in  dl  times  held  typical  of  elevation  of  soul.  Certainly,  the  one 
tends  to  produce  the  other.' 

Here  I^hilaster  broka  oC  The  company  thanked  him,  and  he 
went  his  way* 


MUSIC     AND     ECHO. 

Wmar  into  being  leapt  the  infiiLnt  Earthi 

Bre  Time  had  taoffnt  one  lesson  of  decay, 
Music  from  heaven  beheld  creation's  birth. 

Waved  her  giad  wings,  and  hither  took  her  way. 
She  leant  beside  a  fountain,  and  it  sang  — 

Spake,  and  replied  the  thunder,  wind,  and  sea  — 
Smiled,  and  at  once  a  world  of  mnea  upsprang^ 

And  all  the  air  was  filled  with  melody; 
While  Echo,  waking  in  a  thousand  cave% 
Shouted  again  to  thunder,  wind,  and  waves ) 
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Come  in,  little  sister,  so  healthful  and  frir, 

Come,  take  in  our  father's  best  parlor  a  share ; 

You  *ve  been  kept  long  enough  at  the  nurse's,  I  trow. 

Where  the  angrv  lakes  roar,  and  the  northern  winds  blow  i 

Come  in  —  we  've  a  prettv  large  household,  't  is  true^ 

But  th£  twenty-five  children  shall  make  room  for  yon. 

A  present,  I  see,  for  our  sire  you  hare  brought, 

To  add  to  his  dessert  —  how  kuid  was  the  thought  — 

A  treat  of  ripe  berries,  both  crimson  and  bint, 

And  wild  flowers  to  stick  in  his  button-hole  too  i 

The  rose  frum  your  prairie  —  the  nuts  from  your  trse — 

What  a  good  Utile  sister  1  —  come  hither  to  m«. 

You  've  a  dowry,  beside,  Tery  cunningly  etoied. 
To  fill  a  nice  cupboard,  or  spread  a  broad  boanit 
Detroit,  and  Chicago,  Ann-Arbor,  and  more — 
For  the  youngest,  roethinks,  quite  a  plentiful  stora  i 
You  're  a  prog,  I  perceive  —  it  is  true  to  the  letter. 
And  your  sharp  \  ankee  sisters  will  like  you  the  osttsr. 

But  where  are  your  Indians,  so  fied>le  and  few  — 
So  fall'n  from  the  heights  where  their  lorefiithers  grew  I 
From  the  forests  thev  fade —  o'er  the  waters  that  oors 
The  names  of  their  baptisni,  they  venture  no  more  ( 
Oh,  soothe  their  sad  hearts,  ere  tliey  vanish  afar, 
Nor  quench  the  faint  beam  of  their  westering  stsr  I 

Those  ladies  who  sit  on  the  sofa  so  high, 

Are  the  stateliest  dames  of  our  family ; 

Your  thirteen  old  sisters  —  do  n't  treat  them  with  scorn  — 

They  were  notable  spinsters  before  you  were  bom ; 

Many  stories  they  know,  most  instructive  to  hear — 

Go,  make  them  a  court'sy,  't  will  please  them,  my  dssr. 

They  can  teach  you  the  names  of  those  great  men  to  spsU, 
Who  stood  at  the  helm,  when  the  war-tempest  fell  i 
Thev  will  show  you  the  writing  that  gleem'd  to  the  sky, 
In  the  year  seventy-six,  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
When  the  flash  of  the  Bunker-Hill  flame  was  red, 
And  the  blood  gush'd  forth  from  the  fields  of  dead. 

There  are  aome  who  may  call  them  both  proud  and  old. 
And  say  they  usurp  what  they  cannot  hold ; 
Perhaps  their  bright  locks  have  a  sprinkle  of  gray  — 
But  then,  little  Michy,  do  n't  hint  it,  I  pray  ! 
For  they  '11  give  you  a  frown,  or  a  box  on  the  ear, 
Or  send  you  to  stand  in  the  comer,  I  fear. 

They  indeed  bore  the'  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
But  you  've  as  good  right  to  your  penny  as  they ; 
Though  the  pnce  of  our  freedom  they  better  have  known, 
Since  they  paid  for  it  out  of  their  purses  alone, 
Yet  a  portion  is  sav'd  for  the  youngest,  I  ween, 
So,  hold  up  your  head,  with  the  '  oQ  thirteen.' 
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'  To  whftt  bate  tuea  aajr  we  come  at  laaf  I' 

On  the  second  step  of  a  'stoop'  in  Broadway,  sate  Quige  — 
Solomon  Quigo,  ex-member  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  —  castine  about  in  his  mind  like  a  melancholy  heron,  the 
means  and  devices  V)v  procuring  a  breakfast.  While  his  large  person 
expanded'over  the  solid  bench  whereon  he  sate,  his  ponderous  chin 
rested  on  one  hand,  fnd  the  other  reposed  in  his  breeches  pocket ; 
bis  eyes,  meantime,  travelling  here  and  there,  as  if  in  search  of 
something  to  silence  the  voice  of  hunger. 

His  dress  was  a  congress  of  absurdities  —  a  pie-bald  court,  to  which 
every  tailor's  shop  in  the  city  seemed  to  have  sent  its  representative. 
While  one  leg  of.  his  blue  pantaloons  draggled  on  the  ground,  tlbe 
other,  apparently  of  a  more  aspiring  disposition,  mounted  to  the  very 
knee.  Half  his  coat  was  of  a  mixed  gray,  while  the  other  m6iety, 
was  of  a  lively  crimson.  His  vest,  originally  the  gift  of  a  strolling 
player,  whom  Quigg  had  once  patronized  at  Washington,  had  been 
80  often  remodelled  and  amended,  that,  like  the  constitution  of  a  small 
debating  society,  scarce  a  shred  of  the  original  article  remained.  The 
countenance  of  Quigg  had  certainly  been  once  expressive :  now,  tlie 
only  feature  which  retained  a  claim  to  that  appellative,  was  a  bulbous 
nose,  which  stood  out  from  his  face  like  the  boom  of  a  vessel,  with  a 
light  run  out  at  its  extremity ;  a  beacon  of  wiiming  to  all  those  who 
sail  the  sea  of  wine,  lest,  one  day,  when  they  dream  not,  shipwreck 
may  befal  them.  The  mouth,  which  had  doubtless  in  days  pfst  been 
bearded  with  scorn,  and  stiff  with  haughty  feeling,  now  hung  loose 
and  agape,  like  an  old  lady's  worn-out  purse.  On  the  summit  of  his 
head  rested  an  ancient,  bell-shaped  hat,  the  crown  of  which  had 
partly  given  way,  and  lifted  up  and  down,  like  the  lid  of  a  pipkin, 
with  every  passing  gust  of  wind.  It  seemed  to  be  a  convenience,  by 
which  the  wearer's  more  devout  thoughts  might  find  a  shorter  road 
to  heaven. 

At  times  as  Quigg  sate  thus,  with  an  elbow  dn  his  knee,  a  tear, 
despite  a  certain  effort  at  self-control,  would  steal  from  the  comer  of 
his  eye,  and  resting  for  a  moment  on  a  crow-foot  ¥rrinkie  underneath 
it,  run  down  his  cheek  beside,  just  so  as  to  escape  his  mouth,  over 
his  chin,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

His  aspect  expressed,  to  me  at  least,  a  certain  regret  for  the  past, 
and  doubt  of  the  future.  Quigg  the  congressman  was  now  but  a 
ragged  gentleman  —  a  loafer.  As  he  sat  upon  that  cold  stone,  weep- 
ing ni  tatters,  he  was,  unconsciously,  the  representative  of  a  constku- 
ency  larger  than  his  original  political  one ;  namely,  of  that  vast  body 
known  as  decayed  politicians  —  a  red-faced,  tavern -haunting  tribe  ; 
fishes  who  live  in  an  ocean  of  liquor,  and  yet  are  always  athirst ;  the 
cast  off  leaders  of  parties ;  demagogues  out  of  favor ;  office-holders 
thrust  into  that  direst  Erebus  —  oyt-qf^ce.  The  cushion  of  state 
Quig^  had  exchanged  for  a  more  substantial  bench  in  the  open  sun- 
■bine.    No  longer  a  servant  of  the  people,  he  was  the  lacquey  of  his 
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cfwn  sweet  will.  Abandoning  the  dress-circle  of  fashionable  life, 
where  he  had  once  revolved  a  special  planet,  be  looked  upon  it 
from  a  humble  comer  in  the  pit.  And  yet  hunger  was  not  so  easily 
to  be  got  over.  It  is  a  creditor  who  takes  up  its  mansion  within  our- 
selves, and  devours  our  very  seat  of  life,  till  it  be  paid  the  uttermost 
farthing.     Quigg  was  in  a  perplexity. 


The  room  into  which  Solomon  Quigg  was  ushered  that  night, 
(when  he  had  passed  triumphantly  through  the  Marengo,  the  Auster- 
litz,  and  the  Waterloo  of  the  day  —  bresuLfast,  dinner,  and  supper-— 
was  an  upper  chamber  of  an  old  tavern  in  the  second  waraof  our 
metropolis.  The  tavern  had  once  been  the  *  head-quarters'  of  a 
dominant  political  party.  At  a  glance,  Quigg  read  its  history.  On 
one  side,  the  remnant  of  candle  which  he  held  in  his  hand  gleamed  on 
the  dusty  fragment  of  a  flag  which  had  erst  waved  proudly,  illumed 
with  the  national  stars  and  stripes.  This  was  rolled  up,  and  on  it 
as  a  pillow,  Quigg  laid  his  unkempt  head.  Near  his  right  band,  on 
the  floor,  reposed  a  broken  fiddle,  which  had  once  given  forth  cheer- 
ing music  to  the  freemen  of  the  second  ward.  Against  the  instru- 
ment, reclined  the  relics  of  a  tin-pan,  half  through  the  bottom  of 
which  was  thrust  a  mouldering  drum-stick,  which  m  its  better  days 
had  summoned  from  the  cold  metal  sounds  that  stirred  many  a  voter^s 
bosom,  and  filled  many  an  urchin  heart  with  keen  delight.  In  differ' 
ent  comers  of  the  humble  attic  hung,  from  pegs  and  nails,  flag^, 
banners,  ensigns,  and  devices  of  a  thousand  kinds,  setting  forth  in 
monstrous  capitals  the  virtues  and  qualifications  of  favorite  can- 
didates. 

But  —  and  this  struck  the  somnolent  eyes  of  Quigg  with  most 
force  —  on  a  corner  of  one  of  the  tattered  banners  were  the  figures 
18  — ;  the  very  year  in  which  Quigg  himself  had  been  elected,  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  to  tlio  American  Congress.  As  he  stretched  him- 
self for  sleep,  his  hand,  by  some  mischance,  struck  against  a  modest 
pine  box,  which  stood  perched  just  over  his  head  :  it  came  to  the  floor, 
and  from  its  bowels  rolled  forth  a  heap  of  dusty  papers,  folded  like 
doctors'  prescriptions.     He  seized  one  of  them,  and  on  it  found : 


JPtfr  CtmgTtM. 
SOLOMON    QUIGG 


Here  was  a  theme  for  thought.  Quigg  now  lay  as  it  were  before 
a  wizard  glass,  over  which  passed  in  gloomy  procession  the  acbiere- 
ments,  the  glories,  and  the  triumphs,  of  his  past  life.  In  contrast 
with  that  bright  '  lang-syne,'  he  felt  the  double  bitterness  of  bis  pre- 
sent condition.  His  soul  began  to  stir  afresh,  and  to  feel  the  throb* 
bings  of  a  revived  ambition.  A  thousand  plans  and  enterpriaet 
crowded  his  brain,  and  all  that  night  he  lay  restless ;  meditating  bigk 
schemes,  and  devising  new  ladders,  in  this  his  Jacob's  vision,  by 
which  to  reach  the  heaven  of  hb  desire.  Quigg  was  once  moiv  an 
ambitious  man. 
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On  the  bosom  of  the  East  River,  Ciabled  to  the  wharf,  floated  a 
light  sloop,  with  its  deck  carefully  scrubbed  down,  and  its  red  flag 
floating  gaily  ii^  the  wind.     (Gently  upon  the  water  lay  its  cool  image. 
From  its  anchorage  to  the  wharf  its  tall  mast  reached,  and  tipped 
with  its  wavy  shadow  the  countenance  of  a  quiet  idler,  whose  head 
rested  on  a  decayed  pile,  while  his  feet  hung  carelessly  over  the 
wharf's  end.     On  board  the  graceful  vessel,  extended  on  his  '  abdo- 
minal region,'  v/ith  his  twinkling  eyes  peeripg  at  the  water,  over  the 
sloop's  stem,  was  stretched  Solomon  Quigg.     A  group  of  blue  fish 
had  gathered  just  before  him.     Perhaps  they  expected  a  congres- 
sional effort.     Ever  and  anon,  Quigg  would  cast  an  eye   toward 
the  shore,  as  if  in  momentary  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  some 
personage,  or  the  turning  up  of  some  matter  of  importance.     About 
the  time  when  the  guard  on  board  a  man-of-war's  man,  which  lay 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  had  sounded  the  three  o'clock 
bell,  a  group  of  vagabond  and  listless  persons  began  to  gather  before 
the  vessel  on  whose  deck  Quigg  reposed.     Rapidly,  dozen  by  dozeif, 
their  numbers  increased.      Every  moment  the  collection   became 
more  extended  and  more  motley.     Stevedores,  wharfingers,  a  stray 
custom-house  oflicer  —  old  gentlemen  who  had  come  to  the  neighbor- 
ing market  for  fish  —  all  aided  in  completing  the  human  assortment. 
I^recisely  at  five,  Quigg  arose  from  his  recumbent  posture,  as- 
cended the  rigging  to  the  main-top,  there  took  his  stand,  turned  to- 
ward his  auditory,  took  ofi'his  bell-shaped  hat,  cast  it  on  the  deck,  and 
made  a  low  and  solemn  bow,  which  was  received  by  the  vast  congre- 
gation with  nine  cheers.     He  then  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech, 
something  in  his  old  style  of  eloquence. 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  so  high  a  pulpit.  It  was 
better,  in  that  respect,  than  the  floor  of  the  house ;  it  gave  him  a 
more  commanding  view  of  his  audience.  He  closed  his  harangue 
with  a  touching  allusion  to  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  a  subsistence, 
and  the  brevity  of  life  —  and  leaped !  Through  the  air,  like  an 
arrow,  Qui^g  descended  to^the  water.  His  head  cleaved  its  glassy 
surface.  The  lookers-on  beheld  his  descending  form,  as  for  a  moment 
his  white  feet  glimmered  above  the  river,  and  then  disappeared.  Five 
minutes  elapsed,  and  Quigg  arose  not.  The  crowd  thought  this  a 
special  feat,  and  gave  three  cheers.  Five  minutes  more  passed,  and 
yet  Quigg  r^ascended  not  to  the  light.  The  feat  was  miraculous. 
The  assemblage  burst  into  three  cheers  again,  heartier  and  more 
protracted  than  ever.  A  few  philosophers  among  the  audience 
began  now  to  doubt  the  reappearance  of  the  aquatic  diver.  The 
peHbrmance  was  too  good  to  be  fictitious.  Another  five  minutes 
elapsed.  An  idle  friend  of  Quigg's  stepped  out  from  the  rabble, 
and  began  to  whimper. 


The  sun  went  down,  and  Solomon  Quige  arose  not.  He  had 
made  his  last  dive.  The  river  was  searched,  but  no  mortal  relic 
discovered.  In  the  soft  river  mud  he  bad  found  a  ready  coffin.  In 
its  liquid  embraces  slept  forever  the  person  of  Solomon  Quigg,  ex- 
member  of  the  Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  United  States.        c  m. 
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H   T   H  N  • 

TftAHSLATBO     FKOM     TBB     FKBlfOH     OP     LAMABTIMC. 

A  mrxN  more,  oh  my  lyre ! 

Praise  to  the  God  Above, 

Of  joj,  and  life^  and  loTe^ 
SweepiDg  its  Btriogs  of  fire ! 

Oh !  who  the  speed  of  bird  and  wind, 

And  sunbeam's  glance,  will  lend  to  ms^ 
That,  soaring  upward,  I  may  find 

My  resting-place  and  home  in  Thee  1 
Thon,  whom  my  soul,  midst  donbt  and  glooiB, 
^     Adorest  with  a  fisrvent  flame  — > 
Mysterious  spirit !  unto  whom 

Pertain  nor  ngn  nor  name ! 

Swiftly  my  lyie*s  soft  murmimi  go 

Up  from  the  cold  and  joyless  earth  — 
Back  to  the  God  who  bade  them  flow. 

Whose  monnff  spirit  sent  them  forth : 
But  as  for  me^  on  God  I  for  me. 

The  lowly  creature  of  thy  wul, 
Lingering  and  sad,  I  sigh  to  Thee, 

An  eara-bound  pilgnm  still  I 

Was  not  my  spirit  bom  to  shine 

Where  yonder  stars  and  suns  are^lowing  1 
To  breathe  with  them  the  light  divme. 

From  Giod*s  own  holy  altar  flowing  1 
To  be.  indeed,  whate'er  the  soul 

In  dreams  hath  thirsted  for  so  long  — 
A  portion  of  heaven's  glorious  whole 

Of  loveliness  and  song  7 

Oh !  watchers  of  the  stars  of  night, 

W*ho  breathe  their  fire,  as  we  the  air  — 
Suns,  thunders,  8tar&  and  rays  of  light, 

Oh,  say,  is  Ha  —  the  Eternal  there ! 
Bend  there  around  his  awful  throne 

The  seraph's  glance,  the  angel's  knee  7 
Or  are  thv  mmost  depths  his  own. 

Oh,  wild  and  mighty  sea ! 

Thoughts  of  my  soul  I  how  swift  ye  go ! 

Swift  as  the  eaj^e's  elance  of  flre^ 
Or  arrows  from  the  archer's  bow, 

To  the  fisr  aim  of  vour  desire  1 
Thought  after  thought,  ye  thronging  rise^ 

Like  spring-doves  from  the  stutlra  wood. 
Bearing  like  them  your  sacrifice 

Of  music  unto  God ! 

And  shall  there  thoughts  of  joy  and  love 

Come  back  again  no  more  to  me— 
Returning  like  the  patriarch's  dove. 

Wing-weary,  from  the  eternal  sea  1 
To  bear  within  my  longing  arms 

The  promise-bough  of  kindlier  skies, 
Plucked  from  the  green,  immortal  palms 

Which  shadow  Paracuse ! 

All-moving  spirit !  —  freely  forth 

At  thy  command  the  strong  wind  goes 
Its  errand  to  the  passive  earth, 

Nor  art  can  stay,  nor  strength  oppose ; 
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Until  it  folds  its  wearv  wing 

Once  more  within  the  hand  divine^ 
So,  weary  of  each  earthly  thing, 

My  spirit  turns  to  thine  1 

Child  of  the  sea,  the  mountain  stream, 

From  its  dark  cafems,  hurries  on, 
Ceaseless  by  night  and  momiQK's  beam, 

By  evening's  star,  and  noon-tide's  sun  — 
Unul  at  last  it  sinks  to  rest^ 

0*er-wearied,  in  the  waiting  sea, 
And  moans  upon  its  mother's  breast  — 
^  So  turns  my  soul  to  Thee  1 

Oh  thon  who  bid'st  the  torrent  flow, 

Who  lendest  wings  nnto  the  wind  — 
Mover  of  all  thmgs  1  where  art  thou  1 

Oh,  whither  shall  I  go  to  find 
The  secret  of  thv  restmg-placel 

Is  there  no  holy  wing  for  me, 
That,  soaring.  I  may  search  the  space 

Of  highest  heaven  for  Thee  ! 

Oh,  would  I  were  as  free  to  rise. 

As  leaves  on  autumn's  whirlwind  borne  — 
The  arrowv  light  of  sun-set  skies, 

Or  souna,  or  ray,  or  star  of  mom. 
Which  melt  in  heaven  at  twilight's  close^ 

Or  auf  ht  which  soars  unchecked  and  frae^ 
Through  earth  and  heaven,  that  I  might  lose 

Myself  in  finding  Thee ! 


WILSON   CONWORTH, 


cRArTBa  rii 


'  Msv  without  stirrups  look  fine,  ride  l>old,  tire  soon :  men  withont  discretion  cut 
dash,  but  knock  up  all  in  a  crack.'  CompoSAL  Brntmo, 

I  HAVE  siiid  tbe  president's  Jresh  brought  me  my  suspenBion-bill ; 
and  with  it,  I  should  add,  came  abundant  food  for  excitement.  I  had 
tired  of  college,  and  my  readings  had  began  to  lose  some  of  their 
interest.  I  was  summoned  to  the  president's  study.  I  had  so  lodg 
been  sufiered  to  do  as  I  pleased,  without  interruption,  that  I  was  in 
hopes  no  fault  save  idleness  could  be  registered  against  me.  But  I 
had  been  watched  by  my  evil  genius,  the  tutor.  He  had  seen  me 
in  the  city  at  evening,  when  I  excused  myself  from  morning's  exer- 
cise, under  the  plea  of  sickness.  He  '  pumped'  the  family  where  I 
roomed ;  and  when  I  thought  myself  most  safe,  I  was  in  the  midst  of 
danger. 

'  Well,  Conworth,'  said  the  good  old  president,  '  I  am  sorry  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  government  deem  it  expedient  that  yon  should 
spend  a  few  months  in  the  country.  We  hope  this  early  lesson  wiU 
be  salutary.  You  have  by  no  means  attenaed  to  your  studies  with 
proper  diligence.  We  received  you,  at  first,  though  not  properly 
ntted,  at  tbe  request  of  your  tutor ;  but  you  seem  unwilling  or  una- 
ble to  elert  yourself  to  receive  the  benefits  of  college  instruction ; 
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ahem  !  and '  (the  kind  old  man  seemed  unwilline  to  pass  sen- 
tence) — '  a ahem !     You  are,  in  short,  suspended  for  six  months 

to  B ,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  P .* 

I  took  the  paper,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  although  delighted  at 

heart ;  for  I  had  heard  B spoken  of  as  a  delightful  place.     I 

was  hurrying  ofi*  to  hire  a  gig,  and  ride  round  to  my  father's  through 
the  suburbs,  *  for,'  thought  I,  '  I  may  as  well  take  a  ride  as  I  go,  and 
be  in  time  for  dinner,  too.'  And,  to  show  the  frivolity  of  my  cha- 
racter still  more,  I  was  quite  pleased,  to  think  I  should  eet  a  good 
dinner  that  day,  and  a  glass  of  wine.  In  short,  I  received^this  event 
as  a  god-send,  because  it  was  something  novel. 

I  was  just  stepping  into  the  chaise  to  depart,  amid  the  regrets  of 
some,  the  sympathies  of  others,  and  the  good  vrishes  of  all  my  fel- 
low-students, or  rather  fellow-idlers,  when  a  carriage  drove  swiftly 
up  to  the  place,  and  out  jumped  my  father !  The  president  bad 
written  him  in  the  morning,  so  that  he  received  the  letter  about  the 
time  I  got  my  bill  of  suspension.  He  was  all  consternation.  He 
thought  me  irrevocably  lost.  He  was  as  one  demented.  He  asked 
me  to  accompany  him  to  my  room.  The  students  drew  off,  in  awe 
and  conscience-strickenness,  and  we  were  left  alone.  He  looked  me 
full  in  the  face  for  a  few  moments,  and  tears  started  in  his  eyes.  He 
brushed  them  hastily  away,  and  gave  vent  to  the  agony  of  his  feel- 
ings in  a  torrent  of  abuse. 

1  considered  myself  ill-treated.  I  did  not  see  then,  as  I  now  see, 
how  he  felt.  I  did  not  look  at  his  heart  as  I  now  do.  I  took  him 
literally.  I  told  him  '  I  was  ready  to  seek  my  own  fortune.  I  could 
take  care  of  myself.  He  might  discard  me,  if  he  chose  ;  there  were 
ways  enough  to  get  a  support.'  I  braved  him.  He  was  overcome. 
His  sufferings  were  too  much  for  words.  He  was  in  despair.  He 
saw  all  his  hopes  cut  off,  his  family  disgraced,  and  me,  his  eldest 
son,  an  outcast  from  society. 

*  Come,  Sir !'  —  and  we  walked  down  stairs.  As  we  reached  the 
bottom,  a  herd  of  people  had  collected.  The  news  of  my  suspen- 
sion had  reached  the  stable-keepers,  etc.  They  flocked  in  for  pay. 
Bills  to  an  enormous  amount  were  presented.  They  were  paia  in- 
stantly. Not  an  objection  was  made  —  not  a  word  uttered.  After 
all  was  settled,  my  father,  who  had  put  on  a  stem  demeanor,  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  bade  me  follow,  with  the  air  of  an  emperor.  I  was 
thrown  into  insignificance  by  the  stateliness  of  his  grief.  He  did 
not  deign  to  utter  a  word  to  me ;  and  I  slunk  back  into  the  troublous 
ruminations  of  my  own  conscience. 

At  last  —  it  seemed  an  age  to  me  —  we  arrived  at  home.  A  good 
dinner  and  a  glass  of  wine  seemed  to  restore  in  some  measure  the 
equanimity  of  my  ftither.  I  was  watching  the  workings  of  his  eouo- 
tenance.  I  drank  pretty  freely  myself,  for  a  boy  under  sentence,  and 
was  vastly  polite  to  my  mother.    Always  thinking  of  excitement,  no 


m  niB  ear :  ^an  i  nave  tne  Horses  tnis  atternoon  r  We  bad  a  mesC 
or  two,  by  some  chance,  that  day.  My  father  forgot  himself,  and 
thundered  out,  as  if  crazed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  request, '  No> 
Sir  1'     I  was  suddenly  brought  to  my  senses,  fix)m  the  impradest  for- 
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wazdneas  of  a  fooL  I  slunk  away  to  my  room,  and  buried  my  face 
in  my  pillow,  till  I  fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  my  &ther  knew  me  better  than  I  thought  he  did. 

The  next  morning  my  breakfast  was  brought  to  my  room,  and  I 
was  apprized  that  the  chaise  would  be  ready  to  conduct  me  out  of 
town  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  I  inquired  for  my  father,  and  re- 
quested to  see  him.  '  He  had  gone  out ;  he  could  not  see  me  ;  I 
was  to  ffo  with  the  servant.'  A  letter  was  handed  to  me,  and  with  an 
aching  heart,  I  broke  the  seal.  It  was  from  my  father.  The  letter 
was  kind  in  the  extreme,  but  it  painted  in  glowing  colors  the 
affony  of  his  mind.  I  seemed  to  grow  acquainted  wiui  my  father. 
He  was  full  as  much  an  enthusiast  as  myself.  Trade  had  buried  up 
a  fine  character,  but  nature  brought  out  the  brilliant  passages  of  his 
mind  sometimes.    Here  is  the  letter  : 

*Ht  Son  :  You  are  pleased  with  your  aituatioD,  I  see,  and  am  sorry  for  it  Yoa 
afflict  me  still  more.  Until  yoa  become  a  father  jrourself,  you  can  never  know  the  se- 
verity of  my  disappointments.  Gk),  reform  your  idle  habits  :  make  your  exile  a  season 
of  reflection.    I  forgive  you :  try  to  forsive  yourself. 

/  Thomas  will  go  withyou.  Do  not  loiter  by  the  way.  Avoid  your  associates.  It  is 
Uiey  have  mined  you.  Enclosed  is  $100.  Use  it  for  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  be 
pradenc    My  hopes  are  weakened,  but  not  destroyed.    Adieu  1 

'YOUB  AfTBCTIONATI  FaTKBB.' 

I  wept  over  this  letter  for  an  hour.  My  father's  goodness  over 
came  me.  I  knelt  down,  and  solemnly,  on  my  knees,  vowed  to  refbnn 
all  idle  habits,  and  to  be  worthy  of  such  a  generous  parent.  I  felt 
relieved,  elevated,  and  strengthened,  by  this  good  resolution.  I  arose, 
washed  my  face,  ran  and  kissed  my  mother,  jumped  into  the  ehabe, 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  B . 

The  ride  took  us  all  day.  It  rained,  was  cold,  and  every  thfau^ 
looked  dreary.  My  romance  hardly  bore  me  out  through  dns  trial. 
If  I  had  parted  in  anger  from  my  friends  —  been  kicked  out  of  doors, 
and  turned  adrift  to  seek  my  own  bread  —  my  spirit  would  have 
risen  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  I  should  have  viewed  my  case, 
with  my  then  set  of  feelings,  as  one  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  But 
now  I  had  no  such  consolatory  thoughts.  I  had  done  wrong  —  been 
generously  forgpven  —  my  pockets  crammed  with  money ;  and  I 
could  not  but  view  myself  as  a  very  bad  and  culpable  young  man. 
Chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  reflections  —  wet,  hungry,  disgusted 
with  mvself  and  the  whole  world  —  the  servant  set  me  down  at  the 
door  of  the  good  clergyman,  at  dusk.  I  had  only  time  to  remark 
that  it  was  a  one-story,  yellow  house,  without  blinds  or  curtains, 
naked  of  shrubbery,  and  bam-like  in  its  appearance. 

A  little  short  malignant-looking  man  came  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  The  servant  gave  him  a  letter.  He  kept  us  standing  in  the 
rain  while  he  read  it,  and  then  coldly  invited  me  in.  Thomas  was 
dismissed  without  notice.  I  was  shown  into  a  room  vrithout  fire. 
He  did  not  eveu  ask  me  if  I  had  dined.  I  had  not  eaten  since  my 
AAl  morning's  meal. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  felt  supremely  wretched.  I  felt  to 
tlie  quick  that  I  was  punished.  By-and-by  I  was  called  from  my 
cheerless,  fireless,  ana  almost  windowless  room,  to  tea.  I  looked 
Around  for  somebody  or  something  to  love,  but  all  was  stiff,  and 
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formal,  and  cold.  I  ate  a  mouthful,  and  retired.  At  nine,  I  was 
summoned  to  prayers.  It  was  a  fervent  nasal  service.  My  keeper 
was  a  violent  Hopkinsian.  He  prayed  for  me  in  language  I  could 
not  comprehend,  for  it  was  a  jargon  of  all  the  Bible  terms  heaped  and 
strung  together  into  a  mass  of  confusion.  But  I  understood  enough 
to  know  that  I  was  considered  as  the  most  abandoned  wretch  on  earSi. 
I  was  shocked.  His  style  of  addressing  the  Deity  was  so  gross  and 
familiar,  that  all  my  early  impressions  were  outraged,  and  I  was 
appalled  at  the  idea  of  hearing  God  profaned.  After  prayers,  not  a 
word  was  uttered,  except  *  You  can  take  that  light;'  and  I  went  to 
my  room,  wondering  among  what  manner  of  people  I  was  sent  for 
reformation. 

My  bed  was  a  crazy  one  —  the  furniture  of  my  room  shabby  and 
time-worn.  I  had  not  even  the  luxury  of  a  basin  and  towel.  Every 
thing  reminded  mo  how  miserable  I  was.  Not  a  cheering  thought 
came  to  me.  A  long  six  months  of  solitude,  vulg^ty,  profane 
prayers,  and  sanctimonious  religion,  were  before  me. 

My  keeper  seemed  any  thing  else  than  a  scholar ;  and  the  only 
alleviating  thought  was,  diat  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  about  study. 
This  thought  came  to  me,  too,  after  all  my  solemn  promises  at  home, 
over  the  letter  of  my  father !  I  did  not  think  I  was  inconsistent ; 
so  incapable  was  I,  at  that  age,  of  reflection,  or  continued  exertion  of 
principles,  which  for  the  moment  struck  me  with  such  force.  Indeed, 
all  my  feelings  were  temporary,  and  I  was  without  principle.  I  had 
no  strong  determination.  I  was  the  creature  of  the  moment.  Now 
love,  now  pleasure,  now  solitude,  and  romantic  musing  —  each  by 
turns  would  absorb  me.  My  loves  brought  no  permanent  sorrow,  if 
unsuccessful.  I  solaced  myself  with  some  new  charmer.  It  has  been 
so  through  my  whole  life.  I  never  have  despaired  for  more  than  an 
hour.  Some  bright  hope  would  always  break  in  to.  relieve  the  bladc- 
ness  of  a  cloudy  despair,  and  I  lived  again  as  full  of  schemes  of  hap- 
piness as  ever. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  in  loathing  of  myself  and  the  whole  world. 
The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  winds  shook  the  windows 
almost  out  of  the  frames.  The  old  house  rocked  in  the  blast.  I 
sank  to  sleep,  overpowered  by  the  excess  of  tears  and  sighs.  In  the 
morning,  I  was  awakened  by  the  sun  pouring  in  at  my  windows. 
Elated  by  this  cheerful  omen,  and  refreshed  by  long  and  deep  slum* 
ber,  I  got  up  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  the  pleasant  sensations 
which  affect  a  youth  who  is  about  to  see  something  new. 

Going  out,  I  found  the  house  was  not  far  from  a  river.  Vessels 
were  at  anchor  in  the  stream,  and  the  water  had  a  saltish  taste.  I 
was  delighted.  I  felt  happy.  '  I  am  not  out  of  the  world,'  thought 
I.  We  were  cheerful  at  breakfast,  and  by  the  time  that  meal  was 
over,  I  had  got  to  love  the  whole  family,  and  could  see  a  thoosand 
beauties  in  the  situation,  I  had  never  thought  of  before. 

To  one  fond  of  a  roving  life,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  look  upoa 
vessels  !  —  to  go  down  upon  the  wharves  of  a  great  city,  and  gaze 
upon  those  old  weather-beaten  travellers !  What  associations  crowd 
upon  you  !  No  wonder  so  many  are  fond  of  the  sea.  When  out 
upon  the  waters,  in  a  fine  ship,  you  can  turn  in  any  direction  fimcy 
may  dictate,  or  profit  may  suggest.    You  are,  as  it  were,  in  the 
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centre  of  natioM .  You  are  unfettered  by  laws ;  you  are  away  from 
all  the  vreakening  ties  of  home  and  kindred  —  weakening,  as  it 
regards  manly  enterprise;  you  are  your  own  master;  you  may 
adopt  any  course  of  life  you  please. 

The  sight  of  vessels  lying  at  anchor  has  always  been  to  me  the 
pleasantest  of  all  sights,  with  the  old  storm-worn  sailors,  too,  I 
leel  a  near  sympathy,  so  much  of  whose  lives  is  a  constant  change 
and  varietY.  They  always  seem  to  me  to  live  in  continual  excite- 
ment. Their  lives  are  a  romance ;  their  profession  chivalrous ;  their 
daring  noble.  You  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  respect  for  them 
when  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  discharge  of  their  duly ;  though  on  the 
land,  their  ignorance  of  land  habits,  and  the  wild  joy  they  evince, 
sometimes  make  them  ridiculous  aiid  disgusting.  Who  ever  saw  a 
sailor  do  a  mean  thinff  1  They  are  as  bountiful  as  air.  They  give  as 
long  as  they  have,  and  when  they  have  not,  they  are  confiding  enough 
in  yonr  good  qualities  to  receive ;  for  it  takes  either  a  very  generous 
ndndy  or  a  verv  mean  one,  to  receive  an  obligation  with  a  good  grace. 

The  place;  beside,  was  not  without  interest.  I  found  a  village  not 
flur  ofl^  and  a  house  or  two  that  promised  genteel  inhabitants.  I  spent 
three  months  in  this  place  very  quietly  —  without  any  dereliction  of 
conduct,  except  the  total  neglect  of  my  studies.  Every  morning 
my  conscience  rebuked  me,  and  I  quieted  its  alarms,  by  promising 
to  myself  to  beein  to-morrow,  or  next  Monday,  at  farthest.  Tliese 
resolutions  for  the  moment  settled  the  whole  matter,  and  I  felt  eleva- 
ted in  virtue  for  resolving  to  do  at  some  future  period  what  I  ought  to 
have  performed  at  the  present. 

However,  I  read  through  a  small  circulating  library,  consisdng 
chiefly  of  voyages  and  travels.  I  here  found  Silliman*8  Journal  in 
Europe,  and  read  it  twice.  I  was  charmed  with  the  style,  and  the 
interest  he  contrived  to  throw  about  even  a:  ride  in  a  stage-coach* 
This  reading  fixed  in  me  a  love  of  travel,  I  have  never  overcome. 
The  intervals  of  reading  were  spent  at  the  house' of  a  gentleman,  a 
bachelor,  who  lived  upon  the  rums  of  his  paternal  estate.  He  was 
akmd  of  Mowbray,  having  the  most  excellent  private  oualities,  and 
the  worst  public  oni^s.  I&  was  the  most  dignified,  hospitable,  agree- 
able man  in  hb  own  house,  I  ever  knew ;  but  abroad,  he  was  in* 
sincere,  cringing,  if  necessary,  and  subservient  to  the  basest  political 
ends.  A  hypocrite  in  his  religious  observances,  he  was  of  any  reli- 
gion that  suited  the  present  scheme. '  He  never  paid  his  debts,  when 
he  could  avoid  it,  altnough  to  others  he  was  generous  to  a  fault.  He 
was  addicted  to  no  vice,  that  I  know  of.  He  drank  not  at  all,  nor 
used  tobacco,  although  he  was  constanly  urgine  upon  his  guests  the 
best  wine,  and  the  most  expensive  cigars.  He  loved  me,  I  verily 
believe.  His  house,  his  horses,  his  guns  and  dogs,  were  always  at 
my  disposal.  Though  an  old  man,  he  treated  me  as  an  equal.  He 
talked  to  me  of  every  thing,  and  of  some  things  which  sent  me 
long  strides  away  from  the  natural  abhorrence  of  boyhood  to  low 
vices. 

This  man  would  not  have  done  me  an  injaiy,  for  his  right  hand ; 
yet  so  ignorant  was  he  of  education,  that  by  mistaken  kindnfles,  he 
did  me  the  worst  of  injuries.  He  excited  premature  passion  in  my 
mm ;  he  taught  me  to  drink  hard ;  he  made  my  suspension  a  scene 
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of  pleasure,  whereas  it  should  have  been  a  season  of'  reflection  and 
contrition.     I  had  no  time  to  think,  and  no  good  resulted  to  me. 


CHArrxft    viit. 


<  OcH !  there  is  no  justice  in  the  Lunb^  if  heaTen  U  not  made  for  us :  an'  the  eyeriaating 
hell,  with  its  brimstone  and  fire,  an'  its  gnawine  an*  gnashing  of  teeth,  an'  its  theint, 
an'  its  torture,  an'  its  worm  that  niver  dies,  for  ue  likea  o*  yoa.'       Damb  Daf 


When  I  had  been  here  about  tliree  months,  spent  in  tlie  manner  I 
have  attempted  to  relate,  a  great  revival  was  intended  to  be  eotten 

up  in  the  place.     Mr.  P began  to  talk  to  me  about  bemg  so 

much  absent  from  home.  He  wished  to  bring  me  under  its  influence 
at  his  house.  As  long  as  he  had  no  purpose  to  answer,  I  was  sufiered 
to  cat  and  sleep  as  often  as  I  pleased  away  from  the  parsonage.  He 
saved  meals  by  it.  He,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  with  the  confidence 
of  a  college  reposed  in  him,  permitted  me  to  go  from  my  duty,  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  few  potatoes  and  a  mouthful  of  meat  a  day.  He 
made  money  by  it.  He  pretended  to  care  most  of  all  fi:>r  homaa 
souls  ;  he  prayed  daily  in  the  temple  for  the  salvation  of  sinners ; 
and  yet  he  suffered  me  to  go  on  in  a  headlong  career  of  idleness  and 
folly,  when  the  slightest  exertion  of  authority,  or  a  word  about  in- 
forming my  father  and  the  government,  would  probably  have  detened 
me.  He  wished  to  be  esteemed  a  Christian,  and  still  was  himself 
swayed  by  the  most  sordid  motives. 

It  would  be  wrong  and  illiberal  to  lay  the  charge  of  gross  hypo- 
crisy at  the  doors  of  such  men.  They  are  certainly  disqualified  to 
hold  the  stations  they  occupy  in  society ;  but  they  are,  for  tlie  most 
part,  only  ignorant  of  what  does  indeed  constitute  the  truly  elevated 
and  Christian  character.  They  have  erown  up  in  the  knowledge  of 
words,  and  plans,  and  schemes  of  salvation,  but  they  have  never 
analyzed  their  own  principles.  The  members  of  a  sect  or  church, 
they  take  for  granted  that  they  are  governed  by  principle,  when  they 
are  only  following  on  blindly  where  their  party  leaos  diem.  The 
originators  of  any  sect  of  religionists  are  undoubtedly  leavened  with 
sincerity,  but  the  proselytism  and  rancorous  hatred  of  party  spirit, 
buries  up  the  primitive  purity  of  the  founder,  and  the  church  becomes 
not  so  much  anxious  for  Christ's  kingdom,  as  for  the  victory  in  the 
world. 

]5ut  a  revival  was  to  be  got  up.     Mr.  P looked,  as  he  said, 

for  the  grace  of  God  to  purify  me.  He  did  not  rely  upon  human 
means.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  I  was  sent  to  his  house, 
by  the  special  providence  of  God,  to  be  under  good  influences,  and 
he  *  expected  1  would  be  a  shining  light  in  the  church.*  I  was  re- 
quested to  remain  at  home,  and  I  did  so,  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
any  other  feeling  :  for,  strange  to  tell,  I  did  not  understand  what 
he  meant,  precisely,  and  was  as  insensible  to  all  his  exhortations 
as  an  infant. 

This  was  at  a  period  when  the  Calvinistic  sect  in  New-England 
began  to  fear  and  dread  the  growing  influence  of  a  class  —  we  will 
not  call  them  a  sect  —  denominated  by  themselves  Liberal  Christiina, 
in  opposition  to  the  bigotry*  and  intolerance  of  their  brethren  s  a 
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term  which,  taken  in  its  true  sense,  authorizes  no  laxity  of  principle, 
no  license  of  conduct,  but  which  means  a  high  and  elevated  piety, 
embracing  all  men  as  brothers,  holding  out  the  palm  of  the  happiness 
of  heaven  to  the  whole  world,  and  rejecting  in  its  worship  and  man- 
ner of  speech  all  drawling  of  the  words,  and  in  the  countenance  all 
undue  length  of  visage  ;  making  religion  more  a  matter  of  the  head 
and  heart,  and  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  exterior  carriage  of 
the  body. 

The  Calvinists,  or  orthodox,  beheld  at  this  time  their  power  and 
infallibility  doubted,  and  in  some  cases  contemned.  They  began  to 
find  men,  and  influential  men,  too,  who  dared  to  think  and  reason  for 
themselves,  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  With  all  the  good  will  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  for  power  and  dictatorial  authority,  they  de- 
rided the  Catholic.  Themselves  the  exiles  of  a  cruel  persecution, 
they  forgot  their  origin  and  early  arguments  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
whenever  others  differed  from  them  in  opinion.  So  that,  grasping 
at  too  much,  they  lost  much  which  they  might  have  retained  by 
milder  measures.  All  means  were  resorted  to,  to  increase  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  sect.  They  took  infants  into  the  church,  and 
admitted  little  toddling  boys  and  girls  to  the  rights  of  communion. 
Whenever  it  was  in  their  power,  they  shackled  the  human  mind, 
hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  the  load  of  the  fetters,  and  which  not 
unfrequently  sunk  under  a  burthen  so  unnatural  to  its  years. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people  has  always  been  acted  on  by 
public  meetings.  They  love  to  attend  gatherings,  whether  it  be  a 
horse-race,  a  cattle-show,  a  political  wrangling,  or  a  revival.  The 
farmer  will  leave  his  plough  in  the  half-furrowed  field,  and  tackling 
his  weary  horses  to  a  large  waggon,  drive  his  whole  family  to  one  of 
these  meetings.  The  mother  will  leave  her  domestic  affairs,  and  the 
distended  udders  of  the  cows,  and,  Indian-like,  taking  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  hurry  to  the  revival.  The  Calvinists  have  strong  men  in 
their  ranks,  and  they  have  seized  upon  this  national  passion,  and  per- 
verted it  to  their  use.  The  origin  of  protracted  meetings  is  the  same 
with  the  camp-meetings  of  the  Methodists,  whence  they  adopted  the 
plan,  save  that  one  is  held  in  houses  of  worship,  and  the  other  in 
*  God's  first  temple.'  The  Methodists,  governed  we  believe  by  a 
Bingle  motive,  gained  bravely  by  the  camp-meeting,  and  the  orthodox, 
fearful  of  their  increase,  met  them,  in  the  protracted  meeting,  on 
their  own  ground. 

As  favorable  seasons  for  these  meetings  occur,  the  clergy  are  ga- 
thered from  the  surrounding  country,  at  some  specified  place.  Two 
or  three  conversions  are  noised  about  the  village,  as  a  kind  of  nest- 
egg.  Prayer-meetings  begin  to  be  held  in  this  house  and  that, 
gradually  increasing  in  zeal  as  the  multitude  are  added,  until  they 
have  excited  the  spirit  of  the  whole  population.  Then  no  respite  is 
allowed  for  the  ardor  to  cool.  Night  and  day  there  pours  out  one 
continual  stream  of  denunciation  and  nervous  prayer.  Some  attend 
from  curiosity,  some  from  idleness  ;  all  business  is  suspended,  except 
the  store  of  the  church-merchant,  who  keeps  his  back  door  ajar  for 
sly  customers.  Children,  glad  to  escape  from  school,  under  any  pre- 
tence, form  a  large  part  of  the  meeting,  and  indeed  all  ages  and 
sexes  attend,  from  as  many  different  motives  as  there  are  people. 
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Now  the  prayers  are  as  abundant  as  the  drops  of  rain  in  a  shower. 
An  earnestness  of  manner  is  assumed,  which  terrifies  the  hearts  of 
the  young.  In  churches  dimly  lighted,  at  evening,  and  into  the  far 
watches  of  the  night,  low  and  sepulchral  voices  may  be  heard  in 
threatening  denunciation  of  sinners. 

These  men,  with  their  long  necks,  peaked  faces,  and  lean  bones, 
bending  over  the  pulpit,  with  a  malicious  scowl,  enough  to  frighten 
the  devil  himself,  looked  to  my  young  imagination  like  demons 
of  hell.  One  convert  after  another  would  fall  down  upon  their  knees, 
for  this  was  the  sign  of  '  yielding ;'  so  that  in  one  night  sometimes 
hundreds  would  be  converted,  or  *  ^f<  religion.*  AflRighted  nature 
yielded.  No  reason  was  employed,  no  inducements  ottered,  except 
exemption  from  punishment.  The  happiness  of  heaven  was  too 
mild  and  refined  a  theme  for  them  to  touch  upon,  on  such  occasions. 
This  punishment  —  the  most  awful  and  physically  painful  they  could 
devise  —  was  threatened  with  tenfold  vengeance,  if  they  neelected 
the  precious  present  opportunity.  Example,  fear,  love  of  cnaage, 
and  love  of  being  conspicuous,  are  not  unfrequently  the  chief  agents 
in  revivals  in  this  country,  with  the  young,  and  love  of  their  pecuniary 
interests,  oftentimes,  with  the  business  part  of  the  community.  For 
instance  :  A  man  is  going  to  settle  in  a  place  where  one  sect  prevails 
largely,  particularly  the  Hopkinsian  sect ;  his  business  is  of  a  public 
nature,  or  one  in  which  he  depends  for  support  upon  public  patron- 
age ;  unless  he  joins  that  sect,  he  is  thwarted  in  his  business.  His 
store  is  avoided  ;  his  name  is  erased  from  the  ticket  for  office  ;  he  is 
made  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  finally  leaves  the  place.  True,  he 
may  sell  very  low,  indeed  —  much  lower  than  the  market  price  ; 
and  then  he  turns  the  tables,  and  acts  upon  the  avarice  of  hisopposeis, 
with  good  success.  Thus  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  in  village  of 
small  size,  the  Presbyterian  tailor  and  the  Liberal  tailor  —  the  Pres- 
byterian apothecary  and  the  Liberal  apothecary  —  and  so  down  to 
knife-grinder  and  grave-digger. 

These  good  Christian  people  forget,  or  seem  to  forget,  that  reli- 
gion is  something  to  be  proved  by  the  life,  not  the  professions.  If 
a  man  say  he  is  their  friend,  and  his  conduct  be  ever  so  bad,  if  he 
does  not  offend  their  prejudices  by  remarks,  he  is  safe.  Subscribe 
to  their  creed,  and  you  are  safe,  no  matter  whether  you  go  to  the 
church  or  not.     It  is  all  the  same  to  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  believe  there  are  not  good  and  con- 
scientious Christians  among  the  class  of  Hopkinsian  Calviniats; 
there  are  very  many,  I  doubt  not ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  the  restless,  speculating,  moving  mass  of  men 
in  business,  whose  whole  souls  are  absorbed  in  traffic,  and  who  join 
this  sect  for  pecuniary  advantage,  and  without  any  convictions,  ffene- 
rally  go  deep  in  their  exclusive  spirit.  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  igno- 
rant and  illiterate,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  this  belief,  and  have 
received  very  little  education  to  elevate  their  minds,  are  the  most 
sectarian  and  bitter  religious  enemies  in  the  world.  They  make  op 
in  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  opinion,  for  their  deficiency  in  practical 
piety  ;  and  the  louder  they  profess,  the  more  credit  they  obtain. 

Go  into  a  Hopkinsian-Fresbyterian  church,  of  a  Sabbath,  and 
observe  the  men  you  have  met  during  the  week,  in  their  storeii  at 
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the  tavern,  and  the  town-meeting,  as  they  come  into  church.  Their 
hair  is  smoothed  down  in  puritanical  fashion,  and  their  faces  drawn 
down  to  imitate  the  parson.  If  your  eye  is  upon  a  rich  man,  whose 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  a  little  questionahle,  mark  the  cough,  the 
blaster,  to  attract  attention,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  see,  my  bre- 
thren, I  attend  in  the  synagogue  —  I  am  a  Christian.' 

Returning  home  from  the  first  meeting,  I  found  several  ministers 
of  reliffion,  as  they  called  themselves,  at  our  table.    As  we  sat  down, 

we  had  an  unusually  long  grace  from  brother  E ,  and  after  we 

bad  eaten,  another  long  grace.  The  conversation  at  table  was  chiefly 
of  the  clergy.  They  criticized  each  other  pretty  freely,  and  seemed 
in  most  excellent  spirits  with  themselves.  They  reminded  me  of  the 
garrulous  politeness  of  an  old  gourmand,  during  the  ten  minutes  pre- 
ceding the  dishing  of  a  feast.  They  expected  sport,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  scenes  they  were  getting  up.  Their  conversation  was  very 
familiar,  and  even  gross,  upon  the  subject  of  revivals,  and  they  used 
the  name  of  our  Saviour  vrith  a  commonness  and  irreverence  that 
scurprised  and  shocked  me. 

I  vras  unnoticed,  but  I  brought  myself  forward,  by  asking  my 
neighbor  at  table  if  he  had  ever  heard  Dr.  Channing  —  and  then, 
aa  well  as  I  could,  I  endeavored  to  give  a  description  of  his  style  of 
preaching.  As  his  name  was  mentioned,  they  simultaneously  uttered 
a  low  erowl^  and  hoped  that  my  heart  might  be  changed. 

At  that  time,  I  knew  very  little  of  the  Bible.  I  was  in  love  with 
religion,  as  a  sentiment  I  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  God  as 
a  kmd  and  beneficent  father.  I  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  him  with 
fervor,  but  still  vrith  some  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  being  I  was 
addressing.  I  believed  devoutly  in  the  state  of  a  future  existence.  I 
hoped  to  go  to  heaven  to  meet  my  mother.  I  had  no  doubt  but  she 
must  be  there,  for  I  knew  she  was  good.  I  have  ever  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  her  as  in  a  state  of  happiness.  To  doubt  it, 
would  have  been  appalling  to  my  mind. 

You  may  imagine,  reader,  what  were  my  feelings,  at  finding  that 
these  men  believed,  and  indeed  stated  to  me,  that  no  person  coidd  go 
to  heaven,  unless  he  believed  as  they  did.  They  spoke  it,  too,  with 
a  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  manner,  that  at  first  terrified  me  into 
the  belief  that  I  had  been  indulging  in  delusive  dreams. 

I  became,  insensibly,  much  interested  in  their  performances. 
Meetings  were  held  at  all  hours  of  the  day  during  a  week's  time. 
The  whole  town  attended.  The  churches  were  thronged,  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  overflowed  with  persons  from  the  age  of  one  year  to 
eighty  —  old  and  hoary  sinners.  Worn  out  with  late4iours  and 
constant  excitement,  their  eyes  were  of  an  unnatural  brightness. 
Fear  of  hell  was  upon  them.  Many  stepped  along  as  if  they  expected 
the  earth  would  yawn  to  receive  them.  The  old  and  the  weak  stopped 
these  self-styled  saviours  in  the  streets,  and  besought  them,  vrith  tears 
and  groans,  to  save  their  souls.  Lamps  burned  late  in  the  cottages  of 
the  laboring  poor.  Limbs  worn  down  with  labor  for  bread,  were  yet 
required  to  prostrate  themselves  for  hours  in  prayer,  under  the 
penalty  of  an  eternal  damnation.  It  was  as  if  some  mighty  judg- 
ment was  at  hand,  and  each  was  striving  to  turn  it  from  ms  own 
doors. 
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But  oh !  to  be  in  the  Becret  conclave,  as  I  was,  after  a  day  spent  in 
this  manner !  These  men  would  return,  with  an  impoitant,  cabn, 
and  satisfied  look,  to  the  house  of  the  minister.  How  pleasantly 
they  talked  of  the  great  work  '  of  the  Lord !'  How  coldlT,  toOt  tfaey 
spske  of  the  exercises !  —  appealing  to  the  minister  if  he  thought 
this  one  '  would  stick'  —  that  Uiey  had  brought  such  a  man  or  woman 
under  — '  if  he  thought  the  people  would  bear  any  more  •—  most  not 
give  too  strong  food  to  babes/  etc.,  —  evidently  showing,  that  what 
they  called  '  the  work  of  the  Lord'  they  considered  as  tneir  own. 

They  were  safe.  They  had  no  anxieties  for  their  own  aalTation, 
but  for  that  of  others.  Wonderful  disinterestedness  of  human 
nature !  Self-righteous  men  !  Elect  of  the  Lord  1  ^»  with  hearts 
full  of  worldliness,  and  hate  for  all  differinff  from  you  in  opinion, 
whether  from  education,  accident,  or  blind  diance— how  wul  you* 
fit  that  day  for  which  all  other  days  were  made,  answer  to  the  cham 
of  illiberality,  narrow-mindedness,  and  biffotry,  which  I,  from  ue 
recollections  of  quite  early  years,  here  preter  against  you! 

The  most  mortifying  confession  I  have  to  make,  is,  that  /was 
fiu:ted  on  by  these  jugglers.  My  nervous  temperament  did  wonden 
for  them.  I  attendeatheir  meetings,  and  was  with  them  constantly  at 
home.  They  talked  to  me  incessantly.  I  replied  as  I  could.  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  liberal  Christianity ;  so  I 
appealed  to  the  arguments  of  common  sense,  and  rew>nM  from 
analogy,  while  they  swept  away  all  I  could  say,  by  text  after  text,  m 
such  quick  succession  as  to  overwhelm  me.  I  was  impressed  with 
a  strong  belief  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  Ood  toward  his  weak 
and  emng  creatures  —  that  when  I  asked  to  be  forgiven,  sincerely,  he 
heard  and  answered  my  petition.  I  trusted  in  him  as  the  rock  of 
ages,  and  felt  confident  that  he  would  be  satisfied  if  I  did  as  well  I 
could.  But  they  would  have  made  me  believe  that  he  was  a  God  of 
terrors  — that  a  large  part  of  mankind  would  inevitably  be  lost,  and 
that  I  should  be  among  the  number,  unless  I  yielded  my  stubborn 
heart  to  their  guidance.  I  was  for  a  long  while  insensible.  At  last, 
they  came  to  my  room  at  night,  after  I  was  in  bed,  and  prayed  by  my 
bed-side,  and  worked  upon  my  already  excited  imagination,  by  every 
species  of  horrid  representation.  I  did  not  know  enouffh  to  order 
them  away ;  but  at  last  I  did  pretend  to  yield,  or  I  did  yield,  and 
prayed  for  pardon.  My  mind  was  in  a  frenzy.  They  left  mo  as  a 
4;onvert.  I  was  with  them  the  next  day,  and  was  marked  among  the 
multitude  of  converts. 

Soon  after,  I  wrote  to  my  father,  expressed  to  him  the  agony  of 
my  mind,  and  besought  to  leave  the  place.  He  obtained  the  penms* 
sion  of  the  government  to  take  me  home.  In  a  few  days  after  I  had 
been  removed  from  this  scene,  I  was  calm.  I  had  been  *  through  the 
miir  of  a  pre-concerted,  artificial  revival,  and  felt  a  secret  joy,  as 
if  possessed  of  an  experience  of  some  consequence.  I  know  the 
wnole  process.  I  have '  experienced  religion,'  as  well  as  thooaandi 
of  others,  and  in  the  same  way.  Is  it  strange  that  I  doubt  the  efr 
cacy  of  such  a  religion  ?  I  never  again  shall  feel  with  this  people. 
The  veil  was  removed  from  my  eyes  when  young.  I  hare  loee 
often  been  subjected  to  this  discipline,  and  whenever  I  am,  this  oari^ 
scene  occurs  to  me,  and  shields  me  from  imposition  of  th« 
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It  is  not  impoBsible  that  I  have  a  prejudice  upon  the  subject,  having 
'  experienced  religion*  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  I  am  sincere  in  the  opinion,  that  all  revivals,  got  up 
in  a  pre-concerted  way,  are  a  kind  of  blasphemy.  They  act  upon  the 
physic^  nature  alone,  and  pervert  to  their  use  those  holy  and  reve- 
rential thoughts,  that  dwell  alike  in  the  child  of  nature,  living  in  the 
forests,  and  in  the  object  of  education  and  care.  I  appeal  to  all  those 
who  have  witnessed  these  scenes,  if  he  ever  saw  a  high-minded, 
intellectual  man  freely  yielding  his  influence  and  his  heart  to  these 
designs  ?  Why  is  it,  that  among  the  intelligent  and  enlightened,  we 
find  so  few  converts,  unless  they  go  for  the  express  puri^ose  of  being 
made  converts  1  Why  is  it  that  these  men  stand  aloof  from  all  show 
of  religion  —  beyond  that  of  beiug  good  moral  men  —  except  the 
common  Sabbath  ordinance  1  It  is  because  they  are  disgusted  with 
shmllow  artifice,  and  surface-piety  ;  and  find  no  sympathy,  and  receive 
no  benefit,  from  a  religion  founded  in  ignorance,  and  supported  by 
misrepresentation. 


STANZAS. 

THK  AKAl  TO  ■!■   WOUNDED  STKBO. 


■  A  tlwrt  dteUnet  flrom  the  scene  of  conflict,  we  saw  en  Arab  lyiof  by  the  side  of  his  wonaded 
b«rb»  with  one  arm  thrown  affectionately  over  his  neclc.  He  was  lanentinf ,  even  with  tear*,  the 
Ihu  of  the.  faithful  aaimaL*  Lkttbm  rnoM  thb  East. 

I. 

The  blood  wells  through  thy  silver  mane, 

And  down  thy  panting  side ; 
No  more  those  hoofs  shall  spurn  the  plain, 

That  broad  chest  cleave  tne  tide ; 
No  more,  as  flies  the  swift  djerreed, 

Shalt  thou  the  Giaour  pursue : 
My  trust  for  safety  was  tny  speed  — 

My  trust  for  vengeance  too ! 

II. 

No  more,  my  barb,  at  2^Ia'8  call, 

Shalt  thou  to  meet  her  spring  — 
No  more  m  v  boys  their  reinless  thrall 

Shall  gallop  at  the  ring ; 
Curse  on  the  spoil !  —  what  worth  to  me 

Is  every  plundered  gem  7 
My  household,  when  they  ask  for  thee, 

How  shall  I  answer  them  'I 

in. 

Though  wealth  to  buy  a  hundred  steeds 

Weighs  down  my  aJtan's  fold, 
Not  mid  Morocco's  choicest  breeds, 

Not  in  the  Tartar's  fold, 
Is  there  one  steed,  however  fleet. 

Could  be  to  me  as  thou, 
The  music  of  whose  trampling  liMt 

No  more  shall  cheer  me  now  I  ,   . 

J.    B. 
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AN    AUTMBHTIC    TAtB     OP     TMB    IBA:     III    TWO    PAftT«< 


PAKT    It. 
4  « 


I  WAS  bom/  said  the  unhappy  man  whom  we  had  taken  fiom  Hm 
wreck, '  in  a  small  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudaon,  and 
being  an  only  child,  received  from  in&ncy  more  indulsenoe  tlm 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  my  lot.  My  parentsi  were  in  middling 
circumstances  only,  but  well  educated,  and  genteely  and  enabled,  in 
a  place  where  none  were  rich,  and  all  the  neceeaariea  of  life  were 
cheap  and  abundant,  to  maintain  a  veir  respectable  establialunent. 
I  grew  up  under  my  mother's  eye,  a  wild,  recMeaa,  and  spoiled  child* 
I  was  fond  of  books,  notwithstanding,  and  being  a  youth  of  aooie 
gemuiy  advanced  rapidly  in  my  studies,  with  but  Uttle  ezertkm ;  and 
it  often  aatonished  my  teacher,  that  one  whose  time  appeared  wholly 
devoted  to  mischief  and  play,  should  maintain  the  head  of  hia  daaa, 
despite  the  exertions  for  superiority  on  the  part  of  his  more  plodding 
and  studious,  though  less  talented  associates.  As  I  grew  up,  un- 
checked by  my  parents,  my  passion  for  mischief  increaaed,  9nd  the 
sober  villagers,  who  were  frequent  sufferers  firom  my  pranks,  remazked, 
with  a  prophetic  shrug,  that  young  De  Veaux  would  certeinly  come 
to  the  gallows  at  last,  in  case  the  state  prison  did  not  prevent  the  sad 
catastrophe.  My  heart  was  not  naturally  a  bad  one,  and  my  fiuhi 
arose  rather  from  the  too  great  license  yielded  them  by  over-iiidal- 
gent  parents,  than  from  any  innate  dbposition  to  crime.  Ceoatant 
intercourse  with  a  couple  of  medical  students,  whom  our  village 
practitioner  was  educating,  gave  me  a  taste  for  that  calling ;  and 
when  urged  by  my  father  to  embrace  the  study  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  I  selected  that  of  medicine,  being  not  a  little  indined 
thereto  by  the  idle  life  my  associates  appeared  to  lead,  and  the 
prospect  of  passing  a  winter  in  the  city  of  New- York.  I  had 
upward  of  two  years  a  student,  and  had  already  drank  deeply 
the  cup  of  sensual  pleasure,  while  attending  a  winter's  conxie  of 
lectures  in  the  city ;  and  had  returned  home  deeply  akiUed  in  vice 
and  dissipation,  when  a  change  suddenly  came  over  my  spirit,  and  a 
total  alteration  was  wrought  in  my  habits  and  morals. 

' '  The  father  of  the  girl  whom  you  saw  on  board  the  ship,  a  wealtl^ 
merchant  in  the  city,  was  unexpectedly  much  reduced  in  eircnm* 
stances  by  the  villany  of  a  pretended  friend,  for  whom  he  had  laxgelj 
endorsed ;  and  becoming  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  woottdett 
deeply  by  the  perfidy  of  one  m  whom  he  had  placed  moat  inqilicit 
confidence,  and  who  owed  all  he  possessed  to  his  friendahip  and 
countenance,  he  determined  to  retire  from  business,  with  the  wreck 
of  hb  fortune,  and  to  settle  himself  in  our  quiet  village,  in  the  noMiH 
borhood  of  my  father,  who  had  been  his  school-mate  in  youth*  His 
daughter,  like  myself  an  only  child,  was  the  asent  in  efiecting  diia 
reform ;  and  from  the  first  moment  we  met,  I  telt  myself  a  difewt 
being.  To  mild  and  gentle  manners,  a  sprishtly  and  amiaUe  diajp^ 
sition,  which  had  been  highly  improved  by  Uie  tuition  of  a  hidiailMlli 
mother,  she  added  the  fauiionable  accomplishments  of  the  day  |  wt 
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altfaoagh  surpasaing  all  our  village  belles  in  loveliness,  she  seemed 
wholly  unconscious  of  her  superiority.  The  affectionate  regard  she 
entertained  for  her  parents,  and  her  heavenly  smile,  first  won  my 
attention :  and  day  after  day  the  sight  of  her  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
sho  had  so  unconBcioualy  kindled  in  my  bosom.  I  perceived,  soon 
after  our  Gret  acquaintance,  that  my  constant  visits  were  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  her  parents,  who  had  received  the  most  exaggerated 

C'cture  of  my  follies  and  vices  from  the  nei^hors,  by  whom  I  was 
oked  upon  as  a  perfect  outlaw.  From  the  intimacy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  families,  however,  they  were  forced  to  tolerate  ray 
presence  ;  and  although  my  advances  were  met  with  timidity  on  the 

fart  of  the  young  lady,  it  was  not  long  before  I  flattered  myself  that 
could  discover  strong  proofs  of  if-ciijirociiy  of  feeling  in  hur  dis- 
turbed and  anxloua  Klances.  MaMcrs  cnntinued  in  this  elate  for 
some  time  —  uncertainty  as  to  the  iaiiy's  attacbment,  and  want  of 
opportunity,  preventing  me  from  doclsring  my  passion  —  when  my 
father  suddenly  died,  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  my  mother, 
who  had  long  been  in  delicate  beBkli,  quickly  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  having  never  recovered  the  sliock  ehe  received  at  bis  loss. 

' '  The  merchant  no  longer  thouglit  it  worth  his  while  to  keep  up 
any  show  of  terms ;  but  plainly  tolJ  me,  that  he  could  not  admit  a 
person  of  my  character  into  his  house;  and  that  it  was  only  from  the 
respect  he  had  borne  my  parents,  that  he  had  refrained  from  exclu- 
ding me,  hitherto.  Burmng  with  shame  and  indignation,  I  left  the 
house,  determined  no  longer  to  remain  in  a  place  so  full  of  gloomy 
associations,  but  to  sell  my  propetty,  and  to  depart  for  the  city  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  was  led,  furthermore,  to  this  conclusion,  by  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  then  a  young  merchant,  of  some  fortune, 
and  a  cousin  of  the  dear  girl  who  was  now  but  a  part  of  myself, 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  her  father's,  with  the  obvious  intent,  seconded 
by  her  parents,  of  demanding  her  hand  in  marriage.  I  left  the  vil- 
li^ soon  after,  with  a  heart  torn  with  anguish,  and  with  many  a  sigh 
for  a  loss  which  nothing  could  repay.  She  is  gone  now,'  continued 
tbeunhappy  man,  with  a  groan,  '  and  I  possess  not  the  slightest  me- 
mento to  recall  her  image.' 

"Oh,  by  the  by,'  said  I,  '  I  cut  off  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  have  it 
■till  with  me.  I  thought  that  at  some  future  day  you  might  be  glad 
to  receive  such  a  treasure.' 

"Godblesa  you!'  he  cried — 'give  it  to  ma!'  And  as  I  drew  it 
from  my  purse,  and  handed  it  to  Iiim,  he  grasped  it  convulsively,  and 
pressed  it  again  and  again  to  his  lips,  while  a  tear  glutened  in  his 
eye,  and  bis  bosom  heaved  as  if  it  would  have  burst.  A  silence  of 
a  few  minutes  ensued. 

' '  To  continue  my  narrative,'  said  he,  again  addressing  me.  '  I 
soon  arrived  in  New-York,  and  sought  out  my  old  haunts  and  com- 
panions. Here  I  plunged  headlong  into  the  wildest  scenes  of  dissi- 
pation ;  and  in  the  midnight  revel,  and  at  the  gaming-table,  en- 
deavored to  efface  all  remembrace  of  the  past,  and  to  forget  the 
gentle  being  who  had  enchained  my  heart.  In  this  wild  course  of 
me,  mj  money  soon  melted  away,  and  before  six  months  had  passed, 
I  wa  penniless.  In  vain  I  sought  aid  from  those  who  had  feasted 
itt  my  expense,  and  who  had  made  me  a  thousand  protestations  of 
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friendship.  Every  purse  was  closed,  and  I  myself  was  sbmined  as 
one  whose  touch  was  contamination.  Hungry  and  weary^  I  one  day 
strolled  down  to  the  wharf,  and  while  listlessly  ffazing  at  a  brig  then 
about  to  sail,  I  heard  her  captain  regretting  tne  loss  of  one  of  bis 
crew,  who  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  whom  be  would  be  forced 
to  leave  behind,  while  he  had  not  time  to  procure  another  to  fill  tbe 
vacancy. 

'  *  I  '11  go  with  you,'  said  I,  starting  forward. 

' '  Jump  aboard,  then,  my  man,'  cried  he,  mistaking  me  for  a  sailor« 
as  I  wore  a  jacket,  in  the  place  of  my  coat,  wbicb  I  bad  pawned,  two 
day's  before,  for  food. 

' '  We  sailed  immediately,  and  were  soon  clear  of  the  Hooikv  on  oar 
way  to  Havana,  whither  the  brig  was  bound.  Tbe  captain,  qatcUy 
discovering  that  I  was  a  perfect  novice  at  sea,  would  have  aent  me 
back  in  the  pilot  boat,  had  he  not  been  short-handed,  and  thought  my 
presence  necessary  to  work  the  ship.  As  it  was,  he  treated  me  moat 
brutally  during  the  passage,  and  I  was  too  inexperienced  in  nautical 
discipline  not  to  resent  it  as  far  as  I  dared.  Finding  my  obatina^ 
but  little  inferior  to  his  own,  and  looking  on  me  as  a  desperado,  on 
our  arrival  in  port  he  permitted  me  to  leave  the  vessel.  With  feel- 
ings of  utter  loneliness^  I  wandered  about,  until  night  had  closed 
around  me,  when,  on  turning  the  comer  of  a  street  that  led  firom  die 
square,  I  saw  a  person  raising  a  poniard,  and  about  to  plunge  it  boo 
the  back  of  a  tall  man  who  had  stooped,  immediately  in  front  of  Unit 
to  raise  something  from  the  earth.  I  darted  forward  as  quick  as  liribt* 
ning,  and  dashed  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  while  tbe  other,  heanng 
the  noise,  and  tumine  in  time  to  observe  what  bad  passed,  ttrack 
the  assassin  a  furious  blow  with  a  sheathed  sword  which  be  earned 
in  his  hand,  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  pavement,  muttering  at 
the  same  time  some  words  through  his  teeth,  which  I  took  for  Spaniab 
curses.  He  next  addressed  me  in  the  same  language,  but  nnAmg 
my  replies  were  made  in  English,  drawled  out,  with  a  twaiig  that 
savored  strongly  of  Cape  Cod  : 

' '  You  've  done  me  a  friendly  turn,  young  man,  and  I  tbank  yov 
for  it.  '  D  —  n  that  lubberly  scoundrel !  —  he  promised  me  as  modi ; 
but  I  thought  him  too  great  a  coward  to  attempt  it.  I  've  aetded  hk 
hash,  though,  and  it  won't  cost  much  hereafVer  for  Am  meaaing.' 

' '  While  he  was  running  on  in  this  style,  I  had  an  oppoitonity  of 
observing  his  person  more  closely.  He  was  full  six  feet  in  heirii^ 
with  great  breadth  and  depth  of  chest,  and  long  sineviry  arms,  mt 
looked  disproportioned  to  his  legs,  which  were  rather  small,  tliak 
otherwise.  His  face  was  almost  hid  by  a  redundancy  of  whidwr 
and  moustache,  and  his  sunken  eyes  glared  out  like  meteors  from 
beneath  a  pair  of  dark  and  heavy  brows.  '  But  who  are  you  t  and 
which  way  are  you  going  V  said  he,  looking  me  full  in  the  frea^ 
when  he  had  finished  his  malediction.  I  frankly  explained  my  des* 
perate  circumstances  ;  and  when  my  narrative,  to  which  be  bad  lit* 
tened  attentively,  was  concluded,  he  said  : 

' '  I  can  serve  you.  You  are  just  the  man  I  vnmt  T<m  say  jgjk  .  . 
have  studied  medicine.  My  craft  lacks  a  doctor.  I  comummM  ^ 
schooner,  which  you  may  have  seen  lying  off  tbe  maricet-wbaii|tjM|  jl 
under  the  Moro  Castle.    Will  you  go  with  met*  -^ 

*  *  In  what  trade  are  you  V  inquired  I.  f 
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' '  Why/  said  he,  hesitating  a  moment^  '  may  be  I  'm  a  smuggler ; 
may  be  a  slaver.' 

*  *  Be  it  either,'  I  added,  *  I  will  go  with  you.  *  Necessity  has  no 
law ;  and  if  I  remain  here,  I  shall  starve.' 

*  *  Come  along  then,'  said  he  ;  *  if  we  stay  along  side  this  d  —  d  car- 
rion much  longer,  the  guard  will  catch  us,  and  clap  us  in  limbo.' 

'  Starting  off*  at  a  rapid  pace,  we  quickly  approached  the  water 
aide.  Drawing  a  boatswain's  call  frrjm  his  bosum,  he  blew  a  long, 
low  note,  when  a  small  boat,  pulled  by  one  man,  in  obedience  to  the 
signal,  shot  from  the  schooner,  and  ran  alongside  the  wharf. 

*  *  Is  all  ready,  Difego  V  interrogated  my  companion  of  the  boat- 
man. 

*  *  Ay,  ay.  Sir,'  was  the  reply. 

*  'Jump  in,  then,  shipmate,*  said  he  to  me  ;  and  stepping  in  together, 
we  were  quickly  on  board  the  schooner.  She  was  a  large  pilot-boat- 
built  craft,  and  sat  on  the  water  like  a  duck  ;  but  otherwise,  she  pos- 
sessed nothing  remarkable  in  her  appearance.  A  few  men  were 
lolling  about,  or  lying  listlessly  on  deck,  when  we  arrived,  who 
sprang  up  at  an  order  from  my  companion,  and  commenced  getting 
the  vessel  under  weigh.  We  were  soon  under  all  sail,  and  ran  m- 
pidly  out  past  the  castle,  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  did  not  even 
offer  to  hail  us,  although  I  had  heard  it  asserted  that  it  was  a  standing 
order,  enforced  there,  never  to  permit  a  ship  to  pass  after  sun-down. 
When  we  had  gained  some  distance  from  the  laud,  I  obsen'ed  a 
number  of  persons  coming  up  from  below,  by  the  fore-hatch,  who 
swelled  our  crew  from  ten  to  at  least  fifty  men.  Orders  Mrere  next 
g^ven  by  the  captain  to  get  the  gun  up  from  below ;  and  all  hands 
busied  themselves,  for  some  time,  in  hoisting  a  long  eighteen-pounder 
out  of  the  hold,  and  mounting  it  on  a  pivot,  which  had  been  before 
concealed  by  a  tarpaulin.  The  suspicion  that  she  was  a  pirate  now 
for  the  first  time  flashed  across  my  mind,  and  must  have  displayed 
itself  in  my  countenance ;  as  the  captain,  who  had  been  closely 
watching  my  motions  while  these  occurrences  were  passing,  said  to 
me,  with  a  chuckling  laugh  : 

*  *  We  're  a  free  trader,  you  see,  my  boy,  and  are  forced  to  go  well 
armed,  to  look  down  all  resistance.  We  pay  for  our  goods  in  iron, 
most  times  ;  and  generally  seal  the  bargain  with  blood.  You  look 
pale,  though.  Do  my  words  frighten  you  ?  Come,  cheer  up.  You 
saved  my  life  just  now,  and  I  owe  you  something  for  that :  so,  if  you 
fear  the  sight  of  blood,  you  may  stay  below,  and  dress  the  wounded. 
That  *s  the  doctor's  place,  too,  on  board  a  man-of-war.' 

*  We  cruised  for  some  days  off*  Cape  Antonio,  and  made  several 
rich  captures,  putting,  as  I  afterward  learned,  the  crews  of  all  to 
death,  without  an  exception.  Some  of  them  made  a  stout  resistance, 
but  all  were  eventually  overcome,  and  treated  alike,  without  mercy. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  respected.  Many  of  the  pirates  were 
wounded  in  these  rencontres,  and  I  had  soon  gained  their  pood 
will  by  the  skill  and  kindness  I  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  when  under  my  charge.  I  saw  none  of  the  murders  that  were 
perpetrated,  for  I  kept  below ;  but  often  have  I  felt  my  blood  boil 
witmn  me,  when  the  shrieks  for  mercy  of  the  unfortunate  females, 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  reached  my  ears.     I  dared  not,  however, 
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interfere  in  their  behalf,  fori  well  knew  that  by  ao  doing  I  ahould 
only  risk  my  own  life,  while  I  could  not  be  of  the  aliffhtest  benefit  to 
them.  We  would  at  times  run  into  some  creek,  where  the  pirates 
had  hiding-places,  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  the  booty,  where  the 
time  was  spent  in  the  wildest  feasting  and  carousing.  Having  re- 
ceived information,  from  their  agents  at  Havana,  that  the  men-of-war 
had  got  wind  of  us,  and  would  soon  be  in  pursuit,  we  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Cape,  and  cast  farther  out  to  sea;  Btilli  howcnrer, 
keeping  in  the  track  of  the  West  India  traders. 

'  One  day  a  large  bright-sided  ship  hove  in  sight ;  and  as  we  neared 
her,  I,  as  usual,  went  below,  and  prepared  myself  for  dressing  the 
wounds  of  such  of  my  companions  as  might  be  hurt  in  the  afiray. 
I  remained  there  until  the  noise  incident  to  the  attack  and  slanghter 
had  ceased.  When  all  was  comparatively  quiet,  I  went  upon  deck, 
where  the  pirates  were  engaged  m  throwing  overboard  the  bodies  of 
the  murdered  crew,  and  lashing  the  schooner  fast  to  the  captured 
ship.  Turning  my  eyes  aft,  I  saw  the  slender  form  of  a  ffiri,  with 
her  back  turned  toward  me,  sitting  on  the  trunk,  crouched  down,  and 
trembling  with  fear.  To  divert  my  attention,  as  I  found  my  feeUngs 
becoming  strongly  enlisted  in  her  behalf]^  I  placed  myself  against  this 
main-mast,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  different  operations  of  the  pirates, 
and  watching  the  captain,  who  was  directing  their  movements  bj  a 
continual  volley  of  mmeled  orders  and  curses.  When  he  had  finished 
his  directions,  he  strode  hastily  back  to  the  schooner,  fnd,  without 
noticing  me,  walked  directly  up  to  where  the  girl  was  seated,  and 
raising  her  by  the  shoulder,  in  his  powerful  grasp,  said,  with  a  savage 
leer  :  '  Let 's  look  at  your  bright  eyes,  fair  one,  and  taste  the  sweet- 
ness of  those  ruby  lips.'  The  poor  creature  shrank  firom  his  tonch, 
with  a  piteous  cry,  and  gazing  wildly  around,  with  an  imploring  look 
for  assistance,  her  eyes  alighted  on  mine,  which  were  turned  toward 
her,  full  of  pity  and  indignation.  With  all  the  quick  perception  <^  a 
woman,  she  recognised  me  instantly,  and  darting  away  from  the 
captain,  fell  at  my  feet,  and  embracing  me  closely  by  the  knees, 
looked  up  earnestly  in  my  face,  while  the  big  tears  coursed  rapidly  down 
her  cheeks,  and  cried: '  Oh  save  me !  save  me !  They  have  murdexed  my 
father — they  will  murder  me !  You  toiU  save  me  !'  and  she  pressed 
her  pale  cheek  fondly  against  my  knees,  while  the  wildest  afrigbt 
was  depicted  in  her  countenance,  and  her  bosom  heaved  violently 
with  deep  and  convulsive  sobs. 

' '  I  WILL  save  you,  dearest,'  I  replied, '  and  wo  be  to  him  who  shall 
dare  to  lay  a  rude  finger  upon  you !' 

' '  You  will.  Sir  V  said  the  captain,  who  had  been  eyeing  the  seene, 
with  a  smile  of  scorn  and  dension.  '  Do  you  presume  to  thieaten 
meV 

' '  Ay,  villain  !'  I  retorted,  fiercely, '  you,  or  any  one  else,  who  diall 
venture  to  soil  a  hair  of  her  head  with  your  foul  touch  :'  and  I  shook 
my  clenched  hand  in  his  face.  Transported  with  rage  at  my  threat, 
he  seized  a  boarding-pike  which  lay  on  the  trunk,  and  with  its  staff 
struck  me  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.  So  sudden  was  the  attadc» 
that  I  had  not  time  to  arrest  or  shun  the  stroke.  My  senses  wiB- 
dered  —  thick  darkness  came  over  my  sight «-  and  I  fell,  insensiblab 
on  the  deck. 
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■  —  »  I  ■ 

*  When  recollection  returned,  I  found  myself  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock, my  bead  throbbing  with  pain,  and  my  pulse  bounding  as  if 
ready  to  burst.  *  Where  am  1 1  —  what  has  happened  ]'  —  said  I,  as 
a  shadowy  and  indistinct  remembrance  of  the  past  flitted  across  my 
mind. 

*  'Where  should  you  be,  honey,  but  in  my  bunk  V  said  a  kind-hearted 
Irishman,  from  beneath  me,  where  he  was  sitting,  mending  a  jacket ; 
/  and  little  thanks  to  the  skipper,  that  ye  We  a  head  upon  ye,  to  ax 
the  question.  By  Saint  Pathrick  !  1  thought,  when  1  seed  the  blow 
he  give  ye,  ye*d  have  lost  the  number  of  your  miss;  and  *ud  be 
making  a  straight  wake  for  Abraham's  bosom.  Sowl  of  me!  but  the 
tatoo  the  divil  beat  on  the  impty  whiskey-barrel  was  a  thrifle  to  it, 
any  how.* 

*  *  But  how  came  I  here  V  I  interrupted. 

*  *  How  should  you,  but  in  my  arms  %  Faith,  I  picked  ye  off  the 
deck  when  ye'd  no  more  siuse  nor  motion  in  ye  nor  a  dead  pig  ;  for 
ye  see  I  'd  a  kindness  toward  ye,  for  the  small  mather  of  setting  me 
shoulther,  which  ye  did  so  gintly  off  the  Cape,  when  I  unshipped  it 
in  a  drunken  frolic' 

"Bat  where  is  my  unfortunate  girl  1 — what  have  they  done  with 
herV 

*  'Where,*  he  replied,  'but  in  the  cabin  with  the  captain,  where 
she  's  been  all  night  ]* 

'  *  Good  God  !*  said  I,  *  then  a  night  has  already  passed!  Heaven 
have  mercy  on  the  poor  child  !     Help  me  up  !' 

*  *  Lay  still,  honey,  where  ye  are,*  said  he,  endeavoring  to  prevent 
ray  rising,  *  and  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  skipper,  or  it  may  be  worse 
for  ye.* 

'  But  I  would  brook  no  resti*aint ;  and  leaping  out  of  the  hammock, 
drank  a  deep  draught  of  water  from  a  can  which  he  offered  me,  and 
staggered  on  deck. 

*  As  I  walked  aft,  the  captain  came  up  from  the  cabin,  and  turning 
round,  reached  down  his  hand,  and  drew  up  from  below  the  almost 
lifeless  form  of  my  unfortunate  girl.  *  Here,*  said  he  to  the  mate, 
thrusting  her  forward,  *  throw  this  half-dead-and-alive  fool  overboard. 
Let  's  see  if  her  whining  will  melt  the  souls  of  the  sharks.* 

* '  Stop,  monster  !*  1  cried,  and  was  about  to  rush  upon  him,  when  I 
was  seized,  and  prevented  by  some  of  the  men,  who  stood  near,  and 
who  held  me  fast,  notwithstanding  all  my  struggles  to  get  free. 

' '  Ah  ha  !*  said  the  captain  :  *  so  you  *re  there  again.  1  thought  I 
hadiixed  your  flint  yesterday.  But  '  better  late  than  never;*  and 
since  you  love  the  trull  so  dearly,  you  shall  have  her  all  to  yourself. 
Lash  them  together,  men,  and  tumble  them  overboard.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  separate  such  a  tender  couple.* 

• '  No,  no  !'  said  a  voice  from  among  the  crew,  who  had  assembled 
at  the  noise,  which  I  recognised  as  belonging  to  my  Irish  friend ; 
'  He  has  got  enough,  intirely ;  and  seeing  that  the  woman  is  his 
sister,  or  hb  grand-mother,  or  some  of  his  kin,  it 's  but  nathural  that 
he  does  not  like  to  see  her  mislisted.* 

' '  Who  disputes  my  orders  ]*  said  the  captain,  foaming  with  rage. 

*  *  I' —  *  I'  —  I*  —  said  a  number  of  voices  from  the  crowd  ;  for,  as 
I.  have  mentioned  before,  my  attention  to  the  wounded  had  made  me 
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a  genera]  favorite  with  the  men.  '  We  mtt  impatm  them,'  rwnaed 
the  Bret  speaker ;  for,  if  he  has  done  wrong,  he  reeeired  pmnsbineitt 
enough  last  night,  in  all  conscience.' 

* '  Then  you  mutiny,  and  wont  obey  my  orders/  Mtid  tlie  caqmnn. 

'  Here  the  mate  interposed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aaeUiDg  the 
difficulty,  which  seemed  likely  to  terminate  m  open  matiny,  advised 
that  the  girl  should  be  put  on  boani  the  ship,  ana  left  to  faar  ftte. 

' '  Then  I  will  accompany  her,'  said  I. 

' '  That  you  may  do  and  welcome,'  said  the  captain ;'  and  d  -»d  glad 
am  I  to  get  rid  of  you  :  but  if  we  ever  meet  again  ■■  '  and  he 
shook  his  warning  finger  fiercely  at  me,  while  his  eyes  glared  like  a 
tiger's. 

' '  God  send  that  we  mai/  meet !'  I  replied,  as  I  followed  tiie  mate, 
who  had  carried  her  on  board  the  ship,  in  a  swoon,  into  which  she 
had  fallen  during  the  discussion,  and  laid  her  npon  deck.  The 
pirates  immediately  set  themselves  at  work  to  cut  the  lanyards  of 
the  ship's  rigging,  and  having  effected  it,  cast  off  the  fasts  that  bound 
the  two  vessels  together,  made  sail,  and  were  soon  out  of  siriiL* 

' '  With  a  bosom  torn  by  a  thousand  contending  emotions,  I  raised 
the  loved  form  from  her  prostrate  position,  and  carrying  her  into  the 
cabin,  placed  her  upon  the  cot  you  saw  swinging  there.  By  the  aid 
of  a  little  cold  water,  she  at  length  revived,  and  opening  her  eyes 
timidly,  and  staring  wildly  around  for  a  moment,  she  hastily  dosed 
them  again,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  object  of  fear,  moaninff  out  at  the 
same  time, 'Oh!  spare  me! — have  mercy  upon  me  r  Her  Kps 
then  became  dyed  with  blood,  and  I  perceived,  with  anguish,  that 
she  bad  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs.  '  They  have  gone,  dearest,' 
said  I,  seizing  her  hand,  and  covering  her  cheeks  with  kisses,  ss  I 
spoke.  '  They  are  all  gone.  There  is  no  one  with  you  but  myseUl 
Open  those  dear  eyes  once  more.  Look  at  me -^  speak  to  me 
yet  once  again.' 

' '  Soothed  and  encouraged  by  my  words,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
turning  them  full  upon  me,  while  her  countenance  beamed  with  albe* 
tion,  she  said : 

* '  I  knew  you  would  not  desert  me :  but  they  have  murdered  ny 
father  —  my  poor  dear  father !'  —  and  streams  of  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  as  her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 

' '  Be  calm,'  said  I,  '  for  my  sake  —  for  your  own,  pray  be  catan* 
See !  there  is  blood  issuing  from  your  mouth  ;  and  you  but  increase 
its  flow  by  your  emotion.' 

' '  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  long  survive,'  she  replied,  in  a  melandiolT 
voice.  '  I  do  not  desire  to  live.  Oh !  the  horrors  I  hare  paaaad 
through  !' 

' '  You  will  live  long,  yet,'  said  I,  endeavoring  to  comfort  her:  'I 
will  love  you,  watch  over  you,  be  always  near  you.  Some  ▼essel 
vrill  fall  in  with  us,  and  take  us  on  board.  We  shall  once  more  be 
happy  —  you  will  yet  be  the  wife  of  one  who ' 

*  *  Never !'  she  cried,  earnestly  —  *  never !  Would  you  many  At 
polluted  being  you  now  see  before  you  ?  Would  it  be  a  proof  of 
affection  in  me  to  attach  disgrace  to  you,  by  accepting  so  generous  e 
sacrifice  1     No  —  it  can  never  be  !' 

'  In  a  voice  gradually  weakening,  she  found  words  to  eipress 
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uodiminifllied  affection  for  me,  and  to  inform  me  that,  broken  in 
spirit  by  the  opposition  of  her  parents  to  a  union  with  me,  and  their 
endeavors  to  effect  a  '  match  of  interest'  with  her  cousin,  her  health 
had  gradually  declined,  until  a  change  of  air  and  scene  was  deemed 
essentia]  by  her  physician.  To  this  her  affrighted  father  —  having 
lost  his  wife  a  short  time  before  by  consumption  —  readily  consented, 
and  with  his  daughter,  took  passage  for  New-Orleans,  a  few  days 
afterward,  in  the  vessel  whicn  met  the  disastrous  fate  I  have  ^- 
ready  described. 

*  While  the  dying  girl  was  yet  speaking,  in  broken  sentences,  the 
masts,  which  were  no  longer  supported  by  the  rigging,  at  a  deeper 
roll  of  the  vessel  suddenly  went  by  the  board,  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  Startled  by  the  noise,  she  sprang  violently  up  in  the  cot, 
while  streams  of  blood  gushed  from  her  mouth  at  the  exertion.  I 
used  all  the  remedies  that  were  at  hand  to  stop  it,  but  without  effect. 
She  grew  weaker  every  minute,  and  though  at  length  the  discharges 
became  less  frequent,  her  last  moment  was  evidently  approaching. 
'  I  am  dying!'  said  she,  in  a  languid  voice  :  '  my  eyes  arc  becoming 
darkened.  I  shall  see  you  no  more!  Press  my  hand  —  there, 
there  —  may  heaven  bless  and  preserve  you,  dear  Charles.  Oh, 
my  Saviour  !  receive  my  spirit  I'  And  having  uttered  these  words, 
she  sunk  back  —  a  corpse. 

*  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings  at  this  dreadful  bereavement.  I 
tore  my  hair  in  agony,  and,  I  believe,  raved  and  blasphemed  like  a 
madman.  I  know  little  of  what  passed,  from  that  time  until  you 
discovered  me  ;  for  a  settled  feeling  of  despair  was  brooding  over 
ray  soul ;  and  I  neither  sought  to  preserve  my  life,  nor  regarded  any 
thing  around  me.' 

*  I  was  about  to  offer  him  some  words  of  sympathy,'  continued  the 
clerk,  *  when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  cry  of  *  Sail  ho !' 
'  Where  away  V  cried  the  captain.  *  Broad  off  the  lee-beam,'  was 
the  reply  ;  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  that  direction.  The  wind 
being  light,  she  rapidly  peared  us  ;  and  when  her  hull  became  dis- 
tinctly visible,  ray  friend,  who  was  gazing  intently  at  her  through  the 
spy-glass,  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he  dropped  it  frora  his  eye : 

'  '  It  's  the  villanous  pirate ;  I  know  her  by  the  new  cloths  in  lier 
fore-sail.' 

'  '  She  looks  suspicious  enough,'  said  the  captain ;  '  and  if  she  at^ 
tacks  us,  we  raust  only  defend  ourselves  to  the  last  gasp ;  for,  by 
every  thing  holy  !  I  shall  never  yield  rayself  up  alive  to  the  raurder- 
ous  wretches.  Muster  the  crew  afl,  Mr.  Torapkins,'  he  continued, 
addressing  the  raate. 

'  The  crew  were  soon  asserabled  on  the  quarter-deck,  when  the 
captain,  pointing  to  the  schooner,  said  : 

'  *  Do  you  see  that  craft  to  leeward,  ray  boys  1  She  's  a  pirate. 
If  we  are  captured,  we  shall  assuredly  be  murdered,  and  if  we  fight, 
it 's  true,  we  raay  be  killed  ;  but  then  there  exists  a  strong  hope  of 
our  being  successful  in  beating  her  off.  Which  do  you  choose  ] 
To  fight  or  strike  V 

* '  To  fight !'  they  cried  out,  with  one  accord. 

' '  I  thought  so,  ray  boys/  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands  with  pleasure ; 
'  and  depend  upon  it,  I  '11  stand  by  you  to  the  last.    Give  uiem  all  a 
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glass  of  grog,  steward  ;  and  then  to  your  gans«  my  hearties.  It 's 
my  intention  to  run  the  villain  down,  if  possible ;  and  there  's  a 
squall  rising  to  windward  that  may  second  the  attempt.  So  kaep 
your  ears  open,  and  listen  attentively  for  my  orders.' 

'  Our  crew  went  briskly  to  the  guns,  and  all  was  ready  for  acdoo 
in  a  short  time.  Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  the  schooner 
ranged  up  under  our  lee,  at  some  little  distance  off,  and  brailed  up 
her  fore-sail,  as  she  was  forging  ahead  too  rapidly.  '  Lay  your  main* 
topsail  to  the  mast,  and  send  a  boat  with  your  skipper  aooard  of  us  1' 
hailed  a  tall  figure,  from  her  quarter  deck. 

*  *  See  you  d  —  d  first !'  was  the  polite  retort.  •  Blaze  away,  men!' 
and  at  the  word,  ^n  iron  shower  burst  forth  from  our  lee  guns,  and 
swept,  hurtling  and  hissing,  over  the  deck  of  the  pirate,  dealins 
death  and  destruction  in  every  direction ;  for  the  men  had  loaded 
the  guns  neai'ly  to  their  muzzles  with  every  missile  they  could  lay 
their  hands  upon.  It  was  manifest  that  the  reception  they  had 
received  was  wholly  unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  pirates ;  and  that 
our  volley  had  thrown  them  into  complete  confusion,  as  the  dis- 
chairge  from  their  long  gun  did  us  no  injury,  and  their  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  irregularly  maintained,  and  badly  aimed.  '  Now  is  your 
time,  my  boys !'  exclaimed  the  captain ;  '  our  smoke  has  blinded  their 
eyes ;  and  here  comes  the  squall.  Jump  over  to  windward,  some  of 
you,  and  round  in  the  weatlier-braces.  Hurry,  men  —  hurry !  Hard 
a-weather  the  helm  —  for  life,  hard  a^weather !  Belay  the  braces ! 
Forward,  men  —  all  of  you  —  and  cut  down  every  soul  who  attempts 
to  board !     Show  the  dogs  no  mercy  !' 

*  My  friend  had  been  leaning,  cutlass  in  hand,  against  the  main 
rigging,  while  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  eyeing  the  schooner 
with  a  frowning  brow,  and  apparently  husbanding  his  forces  for  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  The  squall  came  rattling  down  upon 
us,  and  the  brig,  falling  off  from  the  wind,  in  obedience  to  the  helm, 
and  impelled  by  the  increasing  blast,  darted  forward  with  redoubled 
speed,  like  a  courser  from  the  spur.  The  pirate,  perceiving  our  in* 
tention,  endeavored  to  haul  his  fore-sheet  aft,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Onward  we  came,  with  the  speed  of  light  —  the  waters  flashing  and 
foaming  under  our  bows,  ana  the  masts  bending  like  reeds.  With 
a  startling  shock,  the  brig  struck  the  schooner  just  abaft  the  fore- 
shrouds,  and  cut  her  down  instantly  to  the  waters'  edge,  while  she 
heeled  so  far  over  at  the  blow,  that  the  sea  rushed  in  torrents  down 
her  hatches.  Sinking  rapidly,  and  still  pressed  forward  by  the  farig, 
her  fore  mast  gave  way,  and  her  stern  swinging  round,  she  lay  for  a 
moment  side  and  side  with  us.  Her  horror-stricken  crew  now  endea- 
vored to  board,  but  were  all  cut  down  in  the  attempt,  in  spite  of  their 
craven  cries  for  quarter. 

'  At  this  moment,  my  eyes  were  turned  in  search  of  my  fiiend. 
He  had  mounted  t\td  rail,  and  was  in  the  act  of  sprinffing  on  boaid 
the  schooner.  I  rushed  forward  to  prevent  the  deed,  but  arriTed^ 
only  in  time  to  see  him  alight  full  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pirate-cap- 
tain, whom  he  bore  down  before  him  to  the  deck.  Witn  looks  of 
the  most  deadly  hate  and  revenge,  they  grappled  each  other.  Juit 
then  the  schooner  swung  clear  of  us,  and  with  a  heavy  plunge  went 
down  head  foremost,  carrying  with  her  both  the  avenger  aad  Ua 
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B,  who,  till  the  waters  closed  over  them,  contioued  their  fierce 
[gles,  aod  sunk  at  length,  locked  in  each  other's  amia.' 
fr.  Tackle!'  aaid  the  officer  of  the  deck,  popping  hia  head  above 
break  of  the  forecastle,  'what!  —  sitting  down  in  your  watch  1 

ashamed  of  you.  Sir.  1  have  hailed  the  forecastle  three  several 
8,  and  yet  could  get  no  answer.  I  really  thought  all  hands  for- 
t  had  tumbled  overboard.      If  this  should  occur  again,  I  will 

you  below.' 

>mitb,'  said  Tackle  to  the  look-out,  when  the  officer  had  gone, 
lought  I  told  you  to  keep  an  eye  aft  V 

That  *s  true.  Sir,'  replied  he,  touching  his  bat,  respectfully  ;  *  but 
t  BO  taken  up  by  the  story  of  the  poor  young  lady,  that  I  forgot 
bout  it.  Sir.'  ^^  j^  p_ 


y«  lempCTmnce  wciMies, 

Who  dcunkconess  citchsw, 
PlesN  to  iodici  ihe  noclh-weil  wind 

For  making  people  Wue  ! 
Oo  forth,  like  Utvid,  araiEd  wilh  ilingi 

Againm  the  tyrant  foe, 
That  halea  your  eauae,  and  will  not  lei 

Your  darling  liijuor  How. 

It*  very  name  ii  given  that  drink 

Of  which  ye  ato  deiestera ; 
Tars  call  Ihcir  devil's  hurna'  of  grog, 

Ifatrong,  'Doud  a Ulfnoi'-w eaters  ;' 


When  the 

It 'a  quite  a 

l-hey  'le  ■ 

three 

with  dnnl 

[halfbUnd, 

Norisik^: 

Aa  I  ui.i  i> 

Profanely  » 

.■h,„lf..-,l 

uliurcb. 

Ah!  whiltl 

Puraii. »  1 

Vain  ii 

Iil>cilins' 

Cold.i.L.. 

.!i:..,lica. 

But  if  ye  wish  mankind  io  diuik 
Nought  e\fe  but  Adam's  ate, 

And  ihink  that  rum  their  »ouIa  wiL 
Outside  of  Mercy'a  polt, 

I'll  tell  you  what  'l  were  beat  to  do 
Yea,  by  the  beard  of  Graham  1 


Fine  'eui  whenever  ihey  gel  bl 
hey  do  n't,  why 


And  whan  they  do  at,  why  pay  'em  I 


I  've  done.    This  ahmt  and  MiDple  tong 

Let  none  miaunderaland ; 
I  iwear  by  all  thai  'a  wsler-proof, 

I  'm  with  you,  throat  and  hand  I 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  large  and  small, 

1  'm  held  a  temperance  trump. 
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*riAT    JVSTITIA    RUAT'cSLVM/ 


T\>  the  EdHors  of  the  Knickerbocker : 

Gentlemen;  Feeling  himself  seriouBly  aggriered,  the  vader- 
signed  takes  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  and  asking  Justice  at  your 
hands. 

The  important,  interesting,  and  novel  science  of  Pedaiegjf  was 
first  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  public  about  eig^bteen  mondis 
&go»  by  the  undersigned,  who  has  since  oeen  ezplainisg  its  principles 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  great  success,  and  to  ita  doe- 
trines  he  has  made  innumerable  converts.  Knowing  himself  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  this  new  science,  it  vras  with  no  little  auTprise 
that  he  read  in  your  magazine  for  February,  an  article  over  the  sig* 
nature  of '  M.  H.,'  in  which  the  writer  claims  to  be  the  original  disco- 
verer, and  is  thus  endeavoring  to  rob  the  true  author  of  the  ftme  he 
has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  establish. 

With  much  self-satisfaction  your  correspondent  exclaims,  *  I  too  am 
a  discoverer  !*  But  what  has  he  discovered  ?  I  answer,  that  which  hid 
been  discovered  before ;  a  science  which  had  been  famiUariy  ex- 
plained to  wondering  thousands,  and  which  had  been  puUidy 
announced,  not  only  in  the  newspapers  of  the  west,  but  in  your  own 
city.  He  must  have  been  aware  of  these  fiicts,  and  yet  M  has  the 
effrontery  to  announce  himself  as  the  discoverer  and  founder  of 
the  science  of  ptdeology^  in  the  face  of  the  rightful  claims  of  another. 
But  it  has  been  the  fate  of  ffenius  to  be  trampled  upon  by  impu- 
dence, and  impudence  has  often  accomplished  what  has  been  denied 
to  modest  merit.  The  undersigned  trusts,  however,  that  his  countiy* 
men  will  do  him  justice,  and  not  permit  an  empiric  to  filch  from  hns 
his  laurels,  and  usurp  a  title  to  which  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  legi- 
timate claim. 

Expanded  as  is  the  intellect  of  man,  and  powerful  as  are  his  reaaoa- 
ing  faculties,  still  he  cannot  instinctively  know  all  that  apperteini  to 
the  works  of  nature,  or  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  he  cannot  know 
the  mode  of  action,  or  the  final  destination  of  the  immoital  jMOt  of 
man.  His  unassisted  reason  can  comprehend  but  few  thinfia  in 
nature.  Hence  the  Supreme  Being  has  kindly  raised  up  phuoac^ 
phers,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  whose  superior  genius  has  ena- 
bled them  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  conceals  the  myateriea  of 
nature,  make  important  discoveries  in  science,  and  proclaim  priad- 
pies  for  the  more  complete  and  profound  elucidation  of  the  wondeT' 
ful  works  of  creation,  continually  presented  to  their  view,  and  whid^ 
without  their  aid,  would  be  forever  concealed  from  the  luiowledge^ 
mankind.  For  such  purposes,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagon% 
and  a  host  of  others,  appeared  in  the  old  world,  and  Bacon,  Newton^ 
Locke,  Descartes,  La  Place,  and,  though  last  not  least,  tatmXf  in 
modem  times.  This  may  sound  like  egotism  to  some  ears ;  bat  etj 
tism  is  pardonable,  when  a  man  is  about  to  be  robbed  of  the 
of  a  discovery,  the  result  of  a  long  and  profound  study,  and 
is  destined  to  affect  all  future  ages.  Even  to  the  cfaarffe  of  e^^ 
I  may  plead  justification,  on  another  score  —  that  of  following  Aft 
example  of  men  better  known  to  ftme. 
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Your  correspoDclenty  although  he  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 
science  of  pedeology,  is  manifestly  ignorant  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, or  he  would  never  have  placed  the  most  important  or^iSDB  on 
the  hed.  He  has  shown  conclusively,  that  instead  of  being  at  the 
bead  of  his  profession,  he  is  himself  at  the  hecL  He  has  proba- 
bly read  some  of  my  former  publications,  in  which  I  threw  out 
Bome  hints,  and  he  has  thus  obtained  a  smattering  of  the  science ; 
but  he  has  been  unable  to  comprehend  its  extent,  or  its  value  in 
ameliorating  the  moral  condition,  and  exalting  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  man.  Pedeology,  gentlemen,  is  a  most  noble  science, 
unfolding  in  its  progress  most  astonishing  discoveries,  which  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  display.  It  is  not,  like  some  sciences,  limited  in  its 
sphere  of  action,  but  is  capable  of  embracing  every  people  and  every 
nation ;  and  every  rank  and  profession,  ^rade  and  order  of  society, 
would  derive  important  benefits  from  its  study.  It  concerns  the 
most  important  functions  of  man's  nature,  and  involves  considerations 
connected  with  his  present  and  future  welfare.  It  concerns  the  mani- 
festations of  his  physical  powers,  as  exhibited  in  the  connection  of 
one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  human  body  with  the  seat  of 
thought ;  the  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  his  ani- 
mal propensities  and  passions  —  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  man 
during  his  brief  sojourn  in  this  'vale  of  tears' — all  which  are 
explained,  according  to  the  sound  principles  of  inductive  philosophy. 
An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  this  science  better 
fits  man  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  Creator  and  to  his 
fellow  men,  than  any  other  system  of  philosophy  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  his  consideration,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  term  pedeology ,  as  applied  to  the  new  science,  is  compounded 
of  the  Latin  word  pede,  signifying,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the^^,  and 
the  Greek  word  logos,  a  discourse,  meaning  a  discourse  on  the  feet 
I  am  thus  particular  in  explaining  the  derivation  of  the  word,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  unlearned  readers,  and  defy  any  of  the  disciples 
of  Home  Tooke,  Noah  Webster,  or  the  most  skilful  philoloffist  or  the 
age,  to  compound  a  word  more  expressive.  The  term  phrenology^ 
applied  to  a  boasted  science  of  itinerant  lecturers  and  scientific  quacks, 
is  not  so  skilfully  compounded,  because  it  is  not  so  expressive.  Phre- 
nology indicates  a  discourse  on  the  mind,  whereas,  according  to  the 
aforesaid  itinerants,  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  science  is  to 
infer  the  intellectual  powers,  feelings,  and  propensities  of  man,  from 
the  bumps  on  the  cranium,  which  bumps,  as  can  be  readily  proved, 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  operations  of  tne  mind. 
Hence,  phrenology  is  a  misnomer.  Bumpoiogy  would  be  a  term 
much  more  applicable.  I  admit,  as  has  been  observed,  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  between  my  own  name  and  that  of  the 
science.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  peculiarity  of  my  name,  (for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  ancestors,)  that  first  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  con* 
nection  between  the  feet  and  the  brain,  and  in  my  own  person  I  first 
made  the  discovery. 

It  is  an  ancient  doctrine,  that  the  mind  and  body  exert  a  mutual 
iafluence,  each  upon  the  other  ;  that  they  are  so  closely  united,  that 
nothing  but  death  can  separate  them.  Upon  this  foundation  rested 
tile  most  celebrated  systems  of  ancient  philosophy ;  upon  this  fouoda^ 
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tion,  also,  rest  the  most  approved  of  modem  systems ;  but  others 
are  so  ethereal  that,  fearful  of  being  rendered  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  materialism,  they  discard  the  union  of  mind  and  matter. 
The  connection  between  mind  and  matter  is  a  fundamental  doctrine 
of  the  noble  science  of  which  I  am  the  originator,  for  the  obrioos 
reason,  that  mind  cannot  exist  without  matter,  and  matter  without 
mind  is  but  a  senseless  mass. 

Pedeology  asserts,  and  not  only  asserts,  but  incontestibly  proves, 
by  a  series  of  well-established  facts,  by  analogy,  by  induction,  by 
anatomical  demonstrations,  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  brain  of  man  and  his  feet,  and  that  this  connection  also 
exists  between  the  feet  and  brain  of  the  lower  animals,  from  the 
mouse  to  tlie  mammoth,  the  humming-bird  to  the  condor  of  Peru ; 
and  hence,  that  in  the  organs  of  the  feet  are  clearly  displayed  the 
intellectual  powers  and  capabilities,  and  the  prevailing  propensities 
of  man,  and  other  animals.  I  have  examined  the  feet  of  uie  hum- 
ming-bird, and  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  have  thus  ascertained,  be* 
yond  question,  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  position  I  have  laid  down. 
In  the  important  particular  above  alluded  to  —  that  is,  the  connexion 
between  the  feet  and  the  brain  —  pedeology  differs  from  the  kindred 
science  of  phrenology,  which  refers  every  thing  to  the  protubei^ 
ances  on  the  cranium  —  a  doctrine  utterly  fallacious  and  unsound,  con- 
tinually leading  to  false  conclusions.  So  plainly  do  the  nerves,  toes, 
and  joints  of  the  foot,  declare  the  character  of  man,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read.  In  the  true  system  of  pedeology,  the  hed  constitutes  bat 
a  single  organ,  and  that  of  the  lowest  grade.  It  is  there  the  organ 
ot  theft  is  situated,  and  if  *  M.  H.'  will  examine  Mm  own  heel,  he  will 
no  doubt  find  a  powerful  development  of  the  organ. 

If  I  had  leisure,  I  would  enter  into  a  full  and  minute  description 
of  the  various  theories  recognised  by  the  science ;  but  I  will  only 
remark,  that  a  man's  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers  are  more 
certainly  indicated  by  the  shape  of  his  feet,  than  by  the  conformation 
of  the  skull,  the  form  of  the  nose,  or  the  glance  of  the  eyes.  Pedeo- 
logy is  much  more  certain  in  its  deductions  than  either  phrenology  or 
physiognomy.  If  Lavater  were  now  living,  I  am  sure  he  would 
abandon  his  favorite  doctrines  as  unsound  and  unphilosophica],  and 
embrace  those  of  pedeology.  I  am  equally  sure,  that  the  compre- 
hensive and  discriminating  mind  of  Spurzheim  would  have  admitted 
their  truth,  without  hesitation. 

As  ray  learned  rival  has  said,  it  is  a  new  science.  It  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  make  its  way  among  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  its  leading  principles  will  be  assailed  by  would- 
be  philosophers,  and  would-be  wits.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  other 
sciences  and  other  discoveries.  Gallileo  was  imprisoned  by  the 
holy  fathers  of  the  inquisition,  for  maintaining  that  system  of  astro- 
nomy now  universally  acknowledged  as  the  true  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. Fulton  was  ridiculed  as  a  visionary,  when  he  first  applied 
steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  against  the  current  of  our  mighty 
rivers.  But  philosophy  and  genius  triumphed  over  ignorance  and 
prejudice ;  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the  Hudson  and  the  St 
liawrence  now  proclaim  his  glory.  Thus  will  it  be  with  pedeology. 
As  its  principles  and  doctrines  are  more  difi\ised»  the  learned  and  S» 
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earned  will  ud       Id  'port.     It  is  a  science  of  facte,  not  spe- 

otiotis  —  of  pniiosopnic&i    ai      ctions,    not    visionary    theories, 
lu  supported,  it  must  be  succet      il.     '  Magna  at  Veritas  eiprevaU- 

I  am.  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 
*  HBMKf  Jamh  Pu*,  p.  0. 


THK      FOSSIL      FLOWER. 

OjiailbKiil  flDvrerl  laee  lliy  luaveg  unruUtd, 

With  ail  (heir  lines  of  bcnuty  freshly  markHJ, 

Ai  when  ihe  eje  at  ISotD  bcsmed  on  ihec  tlrst,  _ 

And  thou  Aral  tuin'dst  1o  iuhI  its  welcome  amilSi    i 

And  wmetiiaes  in  lUe  coals'  bright  riin-b«w  haaa, 

I  dream  I  we  ihe  colora  of  ihy  prime, 

And  (or  a  iiiomeni  mhe  Lhr  Ibrm  again 

Inaplenciiir  not  lu  own.    Flower  of  ihe  put  I  t 

Now  a>  1  look  on  Ihee,  liTe's  echoing  tread 

Falls  noiseless  on  my  car ;  \he  presenl  dica ; 

And  o'er  my  aoul  ihelhoughls  of  disiani  limc, 

In  sUeni  wave>^  like  billows  Itom  Ihe  ten. 

Come  rolling  on  nnd  on,  wilh  ceaielesa  flow. 

Innuroerahle.    Thou  mayeat  haTeapning  uneowB 

Inio  ihy  noon  of  life,  when  firei  eanh  heard 

ItsMaker'a  Boiereign  TOLce;  and  laughing  flowen    . 

Waved  o'er  Ibemeadowa,  hungon  ihe  moun lain  crags, 

And  nodded  in  (he  brcexs  on  every  h>l1. 

Thou  may'at  have  bloomed  nnaoeo,  save  by  the  staii 

That  sang  uigetber  o'er  Ihy  rosy  birth, 

And  came  at  eve  to  watch  Ihy  folded  rest. 

None  may  have  soughl  Ihee  in  ihr  fragranl  home, 

Saie  hgfa  I- voiced  HUida,  ibai  toand  ihy  dwelling  played. 

Or  leeined  to  «igb,  o(l  og  Iheir  wingfd  hnale 

Compelled  their  feet  to  roam.     Thou  mny'st  have  lived 

Beneath  the  light  of  laler  diva,  when  man, 

Wilh  feel  (ree-roving  as  ihc  homelesi  wind, 

Seated  the  thick- man  lied  height,  coursed  plains  unshum, 

Breakilie  Ihe  aolitude  of  nalure'a  haunla 

Wilh  voiee  tbiu  •eomed  to  blend,  in  one  aweel  atrain, 

The  mingled  muaic  of  the  elemenla. 

And  when  aeainal  his  inTanl  framo  they  rose, 

Uncurb'd,  unawed  by  hia  ye(  Itiebie  hand. 

And  when  the  muitering  stonn,  and  shouiing  wave, 

And  raltling  thunder,  maleii.  round  him  ra^ed. 

And  aeemeS  at  times  like  demon  fops  to  el^). 

'niou  ma/ai  have  won  wilh  gende  look  his  bceirl, 

And  stirred  the  first  warm  ptaycc  of  gratitude. 

And  been  his  first,  hia  eimpleal  nltar-gifl. 

Ji'or  thee,  dark  flower  1  ihe  kindUng  lun  oan  bring 

No  nioie  the  oolura  ihal  il  gaie,  nor  mum, 

With  kindly  kiss,  restore  thy  breathing  swMM : 

Vel  may  the  mind'a  iiiystenouB  much  reoatl 

The  bkrom  and  fittgrance  of  thy  early  prime  i 

Par  Hb  who  to  Ihe  lowly  lily  gave 

A  glory  richer  than  to  proudest  king. 

He  painted  not  those  tfirkly-ehining  leave*, 

With  hluahea  hke  ibe  dawii,  in  vain ;  nor  gsvo 

To  ihee  ils  s weed y-acen tod  breath,  to  waste 

trpon  the  barren  an.     E'en  (hough  thou  Slood 

Alone  in  naiur«'e  foresi-home  untrod, 

The  erei'love  of  Ihe  siars  and  ugliiag  winda, 

The  mineral  holds  wiih  faithful  truai  iby  form. 

To  wake  in  human  hearts  swoel  tliou^'hle  of  love, 

Now  the  duk  put  hug*  mmi  Aj  mmorj- 
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THE    KNOUT. 


■  Y    AN 


BMGLISR    MBRCBAMT,    RBSIDBIIT   AT    BT.    rBTBEtBVm«a« 


From  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  Russian  capital,  one  of  the 
sights  which  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  witness,  was  that  of  a 
criminal  undergoing  the  knout.  This  gratificaticft,  however,  is  muck 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained  than  a  person  accustomed  to  the  pnUi- 
eity  given  to  every  act  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice 
in  England  will  easily  understand.  There,  the  law  wisely  eonsiderB 
punisiunent  in  the  light  of  aiding  in  the  prevention  of  cnme,  by  ex- 
nibiting,  in  as  awful  a  manner  as  possible,  the  unavoidible  end  dread- 
ful consequences  of  convicted  guilt,  rather  than  as  an  atitof  retribotieii 
on  the  guilty  offender.  In  Russia,  it  seems  nearly  the  reverse :  heie, 
as  an  example,  it  is  disregarded,  and  assumes  in  a  great  measoxe  die 
aspect  of  barbarous  and  unmeaning  revenge.  The  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  courts  of  justice  are  conducted,  if  not  with  aboolate 
secrecy,  at  least  without  any  steps  being  taken  to  make  their  proceed- 
ings  public.  No  part  of  the  trial  or  sentence  is  ever  pnbliflihed ;  and 
when  the  criminal  is  at  last  convicted,  (and  years,  I  understand,  some- 
times elapse  before  the  proceedings  terminate,)  the  pnniafament 
takes  place,  not  in  the  heart  of  the  aty,  but  in  a  remote  comer/ and 
at  an  hour  earlier  than  even  an  Old  Buly  execution. 

The  brutal  punishment  of  the  knout  being  exclusively  confined  to 
Russia,  my  curiosity  was  naturally  excited  to  witness  it,  mate  espe- 
cially as  very  few  indeed  of  my  countrymen  have  had  an  op'pettuinty 
of  doing  so.  To  ^rratify  this  morbid  longing  after  the  nonibley  I 
applied  to  every  fnend  who  I  thought  haS  the  slightest  cbaiioe  of 
assisting  me ;  but  beinff  acquainted  with  no  one  connected  with  Ae 
criminal  courts,  I  feared  that  all  my  efforts  would  be  in  vain,  andtkst 
though  I  were  to  reside  in  Russia  till  the  end  of  my  days,  I  ahoiild  be 


yet  m  every  country 
m  every  quarter  of  the  globe  than  most  people  can  boast  of—- 1  haie 
endeavored  to  be  present  at  one  execution ;  more  than  one  I  had  no 
desire  to  see.  Hanging  I  had  seen  in  my  native  land,  beheadiiig  in 
France  and  GermaOT,  and  the  bow-strinr  in  China.  I  saw  them  mile 
I  abhorred  them.  They  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  marveb  irisk 
which  every  man  is  to  bring  home  with  lum  on  his  retoxn  from  fi^* 
reign  parts :  more  than  this,  they  were  curious  leaves,  displaying  on 
their  respective  pages  national  pictures  -**  national  chanetttiiades. 
The  manners  and  genius  of  a  nation  show  themselves  not  lees  in 
their  penal  inflictions  than  in  other  circumstances.  The  refined  od 
ingenious  French  destroy  criminals  upon  scientific  prineiplea,  diro^ijh 
the  prompt  and  mechanical  agency  of  the  guillotme.  The  pWMr 
Germans  decapitate  by  means  of  the, sword.  Thn  somi  baniaiw 
Turks  and  Chinese  stranffle  with  the  bow-stting— adisgneting 
painful  death.    The  English  mode  of  destruction  Irrmeans  of dw 

and  the  drop,  is  an  improvement  on  the  TuiUsh  ntsUon  -—  leee 

rible  to  look  at,  and  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  leee  snftring  |  iMfi: 


•¥.:. 
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still,  coarse  and  savage,  and  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the  roueh 
and  stem  cast  of  the  national  mind.  The  Russian  system  of  tne 
knout  is  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  the  sug^stion  of  a  barbarous  age, 
and  would  only  be  submitted  to  by  a  slavish  and  rude  people.  Such 
a  mode  of  destroying  life  would  not  be  tolerated  for  one  day  in 
Sngland,  France,  Sweden,  or  any  country  where  freedom  and  civili- 
zation prevail.     But  to  return. 

Late  one  evening,  when  nearly  despairing  of  success,  I  received  a 
note  from  an  acquaintance,  informing  me  that  a  criminal  was  to  be 
knouted  on  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock.  He  mentioned' 
his  name,  which  at  present  I  forget,  but  it  then  recalled  to  mind  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  which  I  had  heard  related  a  few  days  be- 
fore ;  and  they  were  of  so  atrocious  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  even  the  most  sympathizing  heart  to  have  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  the  parricide — for  such  he  really  was.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  respectable  tradesman,  occupying  a  shop  in  the  Gosti- 
noi  Door ;  a  man,  from  all  I  could  learn,  remarkable  for  sobriety  and 
industry.  His  son  was  entirely  the  reverse,  being  idle,  dissipated, 
and  worthless.  One  day,  having  received  some  well-merited  rebuke 
firom  his  father,  he  seized  a  knife,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
family,  plunged  it  into  the  bodv  of  the  old  man,  who  died  upon  the 
spot.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  disarmed,  and,  after  a  won- 
derfully expeditious  trial,  for  Russia,  sentenced  to  the  knout.  The 
blows  adjudged  for  infliction  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  one  -— 
this  number  being  considered  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  A 
direct  sentence  of  death  is  by  the  law  of  Russia  abolished,  except  for 
military  and  state  crimes. 

The  following  momine,  accompanied  by  the  friend  from  whom  I 
received  the  intimation,  I  repaired,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
to  the  place  of  punishment,  which  is  in  a  field  where  a  horse-market 
is  held,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lieasa  cana],  rather  more  than  a  mile 
firom  the  Admiralty.     The  neighborhood  of  the  place  exhibited  so 
few  of  the  appearances  of  an  approaching  execution,  that  at  first  we 
thought  that  we  had  been  misinformed ;  but,  on  entering  the  field,  the 
stake  planted  in  its  centre,  a  garrison  battalion  drawn  up  on  one  side, 
and  some  scores  of  people  lounging  about,  showed  that  our  informa- 
tion had  been  correct.     From  being  so  early  on  the  ground,  we  had 
a  ffood  opportunity  of  examining  the  preparations  for  the  execution. 
They  were  simple  enoush.    A  strong  flat  stake,  and  a  few  mats  laid 
on  ue  ground,  formed  the  whole  that  were  visible.     The  stake  was 
nearly  five  feet  high,  planted  very  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  sloping 
about  eight  or  ten  indies  off  the  perpendicular.     In  thickness  it  was 
about  four  inches,  but  its  .breadth  was  very  unequal,  being  fuUy  two 
feet  at  the  top,  and  tapering  gradually  groundward  to  the  earth, 
where  it  was  not  above  eight  inches.    On  the  top,  it  was  hollowed 
out  into  three  semi-circles '—  the  central  one  being  appropriated  for 
the  neck,  and  the  two  others  for  the  arms  of  the  crimmaL     Near  to 
dbe  ground,  the  stake  was  penetrated  by  a  bole  of  some  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter,  for  the  reception  of  a  cord  wherewith  to  bind  the 
Bislefactor's  ancles.     The  mats  were  spread  out  on  one  side  of  the 
•take,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  imagmed,  of  making  the  footing  of  the 
.  executioner  as  firm  as  possible. 
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Exactly  at  seven  o'clock,  a  bustle  among  the  milit&ry  am'aclad  our 
attention ;  and  on  looking  round,  we  saw  the  crimiml  appnmdimg  on 
foot,  guarded  by  four  dismounted  gen-d'armes  with  nmked  sami, 
accompanied  by  several  officers  of  police,  and  Ibllowad  by  two  ese^ 
cutioners  —  each  bearing  under  his  arm  a  bmidfe,  which  w«  after' 
ward  found  contained  knout  thongs.  The  battl|]ioB  now 
hollow  square,  three  deep  —  the  police,  executiooory  and 
being  in  the  centre. 

No  sooner  had  the  soldiers  taken  their  ground,  than  a  niak 
among  the  crowd  to  secure  good  situadons,  and  in  the  aenmUo  I 
separated  from  my  friend,  whom  I  did  not  again  see  till  afkar  dia 
ecution.  So  shoved  about  was  I  by  the  erowd,  diat  at  oae  tima  I 
thought  i  should  have  missed  seeing  the  oeremonyi  after  alL  Hoah 
ever,  the  soldiers  saved  me  from  this  disappotntmenty  aa  thej  » 
Utely  received  me  into  their  ranks,  and  I  waa  at  oiaob  phMod  winria 
a  few  yards  of  the  criminal,  where  I  had  an  nmntecropiad  view 
of  every  thing  that  was  going  on.  Immediately  upon  Um  aqnanr 
being  formed,  the  militarr  presented  arms,  and  the  crowd  nacovand 
their  heads,  while  the  prmdpal  officer  of  police  in  attendanco  laad 
the  emperor's  warrant  for  uie  execution.  Thia  being  doae^  te 
criminal  was  delivered  over  to  the  exeentionera. 

Even  at  this  moment,  when  the  prisoner  waa  natanOy  die  eUaf 
object  of  interest,  my  attention  was  strongly  arrested  Irr  die  apMav* 
ance  of  the  principal  executioner,  so  much  so,  indeed,  nat  I  had  lie 
curiosity  to  inquire  afterward  into  his  history*  EBa  namep  if  I  v^ 
collect  aright,  was  Kozloff:  he  originally  belonged  lo  tfaehidMr 
class ;  but,  for  cruelties  committed  upon  his  peaaantfe,  whieh^lW 
lieve,  in  some  cases  extended  even  to  the  commierioa  of  arardaf,  be 
was  degraded  and  sentenced  to  the  knout.  From  dna  he  asved 
himself  by  volunteering  to  his  present  situation.  He  waa,  I  ddak^ 
without  exception,  the  coarsest  specimen  of  humanity  diet  I 


beheld.  His  age  seemed  to  be  about  fifty :  his  statmne  waa  greatly  be- 
yond the  average,  and  m  spite  of  a  stoop,  must  by  some  inchaa  Vne 
exceeded  six  feet,  while  his  shoulders  were  immoderately  hpied^  M^ 
body  largo,  without  corpulency,  and  his  limbs  bulky  and  f^^Jwriir,  A 
profusion  of  dark-colored  hairs,  or  rather  brisdes,  emekmed  Mb 
head :  his  complexion  was  of  a  fierce  mahogany  tingOp  indie  Us 
huge,  uncouth,  shapeless  features  wore  an  expression iniridekk  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  ferocity  or  stupimty  most 
The  assistant  of  this  male  Gk>n[on  —  this  ogre  in  the  tank  of 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  reverse  in  eveiy 
of  his  principal.  I  cannot  describe  him  better  than  by  aajing 
he  formed  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  a  ywmir  Bw 
peasant  I  ever  met  with.  He  had  been  originally  a  pMrtilfioil  ia  die 
service  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael ;  but  beinff  impucated  !■  mtdb^ 
bery  of  his  imperial  highness's  baggage,  1»,  lue  his  cfaie( 
himself  from  the  knout,  volunteer^  to  the  same  eseeraUe 
Both  these  men  are  kept  constantly  in  prison,  and  are  bal; 
out  when  their  revolting  task  is  to  be  performed.  My 
mentioned,  at  the  same  time,  that  Kozloff  seemed  sank  ill 
and  desponden^,  except  when  he  managed  to  yfoeare  the 
intoxication,  and  then  he  becomes  absolotely  nirioiis. 
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life  be  to  some  men,  when  a  bare  subsistence  is  purchased  on  such 
terms! 

I  must  now  describe  the  criminal.  He  was  apparently  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  very  full- built,  but  of  low  stature,  with  a 
countenance  of  that  stolid  description  which  defies  all  the  science 
of  the  physiognomist.  Though  near*  him,  and  anxious  to  read  in 
his  features  the  workings  of  the  mind  within,  I  could  neither  trace 
nsmorse,  ferocity,  nor  fear.  He  seemed  perfectly  callous  to  his  situ- 
atkniy  and  while  sentence  was  being  read,  he  deliberately  took  off  m 

bis  cap,  and  prepared  himself  with  perfect  coolness  for  his  punish- 
nsBt.  Having  thrown  aside  his  caftan  and  shirt,  and  having  nothing 
on  but  his  trowsers  and  boots,  he  approached  the  stake  with  a  firm 
step,  and  was  duly  fastened  to  it  by  the  executioners.  This  done, 
theae  functionaries  threw  off  their  coats,  and  got  ready  the  instru- 
ments of  torture.  The  knout  consists  of  a  handle  about  a  foot  long, 
with  a  piece  of  twisted  hide  of  the  same  length.  To  this  hide  is 
attached,  by  a  loop,  a  piece  of  thong  prepared  to  almost  metallic 
hardness,  in  length  about  four  or  five  feet,  perfectly  fiat,  and  an  inch 
broad  :  it  is  changed  afler  every  six  or  eight  blows,  as  it  is  considered 
unfit  for  use  when  it  becomes  soft. 

The  principal  executioner  having  placed  himself  within  five  or  six 
fiset  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  thong  of  the  knout  on  the  ground, 
rather  behind  him,  then  drew  it  forward,  raising  it  slowly  and  steadily 
till  it  had  attained  the  proper  elevation,  when  he  brought  it  down 
with  tremendous  force  upon  the  middle  of  the  criminal's  back,  leav- 
ing a  deep  crimson  mark  of  nearly  an  inch  in  breadth,  extending 
from  his  neck  to  the  waistband  of  his  trowsers.     Upon  receiving 
die  blow,  the  wretch  uttered  a  scream,  or  rather  a  yell  of  agony,  and 
every  fibre  of  his  body  seemed  in  a  state  of  violent  and  instantane- " 
oos  contortion.     With  scarcely  any  interval,  the  blow  was  repeated, 
followed  by  the  same  result  —  the  same  frightful  yell  —  the  same 
appalling  shudder.     The  second  mark  appeared  about  an  inch  from, 
and  parallel  to,  the  first :  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  blow  followed,  in 
quick  succession,  when  the  operator  stepped  aside  and  resigned  his 
place  to  his  assistant.     The  blows  from  the  latter  were  light  when 
compared  with  those  inflicted  by  the  elder  executioner,  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  the  difference  between  their  size  and  strength,  great  as  it 
was,  might  seem  to  justify.     After  giving  eight  blows,  the  assistant 
retired  in  his  turn,  when  his  principal,  who  in  the  meantime  had  fitted 
on  a  fresh  thong,  resumed  the  dreadful  task.     He  was  again  suc- 
ceeded by  the  young  man,  who  in  like   manner  had  renewed  the 
efficacy  of  his  weapon  by  a  similar  process  of  renovation.     In  this 
manner  did  they  continue  mutually  relieving  one  another ;  and,  at 
each  relay,  adding  a  new  thong,  till  the  destined  number  of  blows 
were  inflicted  on  the  lacerated  back  of  the  parricide.    About  the 
fiftieth  stroke,  his  struggles  having  partially  loosened  the  fastenings, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  stop  and  have  them  fixed  more  firmly. 
From  the  first  till  about  the  twentieth  blow,  each  was  followed  by 
the  same  scream  and  convulsions ;  from  the  twentieth  till  the  fiftieth 
both  gradually  became  weaker ;  the  latter  indeed  had  degenerated 
into  a  sort  of  shivering.    After  the  fiftieth,  both  ceased :  the  crimi- 
nd's  head  fell  to  one  side,  and  though   each  touch  of  the  knout 
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brought  with  it  a  convulsive  shudder,  he  seemed  to  be  perfect^ 
unconscious  of  pain. 

The  punishment  concluded,  the  chief  ezecntioiier  took  eonie  in- 
struroents  from  his  bag,  and  with  them  marked  the  malefitctor  ott 
the  forehead,  on  each  cheek,  and  on  the  chin.  This»  I  nadentawly 
was  merely  a  form  typical  of  branding,  which,  as  well  as  aKttiiig  die 
nostrils,  was  always  inflicted  upon  a  knouted  criminal,  until  llie  ha* 
manity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  prompted  him  to  aboiiah  bodi 
practices.  The  marks  are  now  maae  with  a  eoU  inalnilnflBtv  and 
are,  I  believe,  easily  effaced. 

The  criminal's  back  now  exhibited  a  horrid  apeetacle.  It  was  one 
mangled,  bloated  mass,  of  a  deep  crimson  hue ;  yet  atill,  matngled  aa  it 
was,  no  blood  ran  from  it.  A  common  oart  having  been  dxmwn  into 
the  square,  the  executioners  untied  the  strap  by  whidi  the  maMae- 
tor  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and,  with  the  asnstanee  of  die  m^ 
d'armes,  carried  him  to  and  placed  him  in  die  cart,  dttowinfr  hie  3nit 
lightly  upon  him,  then  his  caftan,  then  a  mat  over  all.  Wben  le* 
moved  from  the  stake,  he  was  quite  insensible ;  so  much  aOp  that  I 
did  not  suppose  he  would  survive  till  he  reached  the  hospital :  lot 
I  was  mistaken ;  for  upon  observing  him  attentively,  aner  beof 
placed  in  the  cart,  I  perceived  that  he  had  so  finr  recovered  as  to 
attempt  to  move  one  arm.  I  could  not  observe  any  sumon  attenl^ 
ing  the  execution ;  nor  indeed  would  it  have  been  or  anj  oonse- 
quence,  as  the  number  of  stripes  is  specified,  and,  whatever  ntqppeoi^ 
they  must  be  administered. 

He  was  driven  off  to  the  prison  with  the  same  gnazds  and  atSend* 
ants  as  at  first ;  the  whole  affair,  from  the  arrivaTtill  the  depntne 
of  the  criminal,  not  exceeding  twenty  minutes.  What  ^«^M«ftt  of 
him  afterward,  I  could  not  learn;  but  I  havelitde  doubt diaft^n 
few  days  he  died  from  the  fever  and  mortificadon  diat  wen  Sfcflfe 
or  rather  certain,  to  follow  such  severe  injury..  On  tlie  evviitef Jni 
recovery,  he  would  be  sent  to  end  his  life  in  the  mines  of  Sibeii^ 
and  this  could  scarcely  be  called  the  least  pait  of  his  ponidHMiL 
Such  is  the  knout. 

4. 
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I. 

Thbes  'fl  a  clond  in  the  eut— 't  ii  like  nu^t  in  its  hae^ 

But  the  rifts  in  its  glcxmi  rmreal  touches  oi  Uue  i 

So,  oft,  when  the  spuit  would  ftunt  in  de^ttir,  ..  nf  i- 

We  cmtch  glimpees  of  hope  through  the  twilight  oC  csnw  ^.  f^ 


^ 
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II. 

In  a  desolate  spot  ts  gay  flower  erer  grew  in, 

Isawasweetroaeieaningovsranint  ____ 

And  I  aaid,  *  When  long  yean  steal  h&s  fteshaeas  away,  .  J -ti 

MayLoTe^likethatroe^lendasmOetoOaeayf  v* 

in.  4«jil 

The  frafl  water-lily  18  tossed  to  and  firo  3,  .1^- 

On  the  stream,  but  its  roots  ding  unshaken  bebwi  ^9 

Thm  die  soul  lides  in  safety  adversity's  wavs^  *  -^  1^ 

When  Its  anchor  is  esst  on  the 'Mii^ty  to  flktm*  <  r*te 
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The  mariner,  when  tempest-driven, 

Upon  a  dark  and  stormy  sea, 
LlAs  up  his  troubled  eye  to  heaTen, 

In  hope  that  there  some  guide  may  be. 

And  if  perchance  some  trembling  star 
Shine  softly  through  the  gloom  of  night, 

He  hails  its  radiance  from  anr  — 
Blessing  its  mild  celestial  light. 

Thus  when  o'er  life's  tumultuous  surge 
We  struggle  on,  through  gloom  and  care^ 

While  storms  of  gpief  and  anguish  urge 
Our  troubled  spuriis  to  despair : 

.  Oh  then,  in  that  benighted  hour, 

One  guide  hath  Gtod  in  mercy  given. 
Shining  with  mild,  benignant  power, 
To  light  our  weary  souls  to  neavsn. 

RsuGiON !  —  *t  is  thy  holy  beam 

That  dissipates  each  cloud  of  gloom  — 
Brightens  and  cheers  life's  troubled  dreun, 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  Una  tomb. 
J^gknn  OUih  fro  H.  B. 


COURTSHIP. 
IT  THa  AVTioa  or  'john  junum:  a  cBAma  raoM  an  oiuvslubsd  vouncs.* 


A  LIP  of  beauty  commands  our  thoughts  on  courtship,  and  our 
fingers,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  knuckle  to  tier  behest. 
Lady  fair !  were  you  ever  courted,  when  your  feelings  disdained  not 
the  wooer,  and  his  devotions  wreathed  like  incense  about  your  heart  t 
I  see  the  assenting  smile  break  like  a  sunny  wavelet  on  thy  lip ! 
Was  it  not  a  brilliant  season  T  —  a  choice  day  m  the  month  of  love  % 
replete  with  sunshine  and  sweetness,  and  an  occasional  cloud,  astray 
from  its  native  mountains,  just  to  shadow  the  prospect  t  Then  you 
believed  with  Addison,  that  it  was  the  happiest  period  in  the  destiny 
of  mortals.  He  had  experience  for  his  belief,  for  he  was  a  devout 
lover ;  but  when  the  gordian  knot  was  tied,  the  countenance  of  his 
countess  became  cloudy,  and  March  weather  came  down  upon  his 
heart ;  '  Oceana'  was  ruffled  by  passion's  storms  and  chilling  rains ; 
and  he  who  had  launched  his  love,  his  hopes,  his  all  of  happiness, 
upon  her  bosom,  found  that  even  there,  as  near  Charybdis,  where  h6 
had  fancied  serenity  and  peace,  rocks,  breakers,  and  shipwrecks, 
were  to  be  encountered. 

Love,  like  religion,  has  many  ways  of  approaching  its  altar,  and 
various  forms  for  the  manifestation  of  its  sentiments.  Charity  admits 
that  the  road  to  heaven  may  be  reached  by  going  round  the  pro* 
phet*s  coffin  at  Mecca,  by  hanging  to  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  or  by 
straining  up  a  Persian  hill,  and  bending  beneath  the  tuher  of  lights. 
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And  thus,  the  lover's  terrestrial  paradise,  the  heart  of  his  mistress, 
may  be  reached,  by  gallant  deeds  on  bloody  fields,  by  genuflexions 
in  the  parlor,  or  by  a  display  of  personal  fascinations,  that  captivate 
by  their  brilliancy.  Let  love,  the  master-passion  of  man's  proper 
nature,  and  woman's  also,  but  prove  its  deep  sincerity,  and  the  heart 
which  it  addresses,  yearning  ior  kindly  feelings,  must  heed  the  ap- 
peal, and  dissolve  with  tenderness. 

Fashionable  courtship  may  bo  considered  under  two  main  aspects. 
The  one  comes  from  tho  heart  that  acknowledges  the  potency  of 
woman's  charms,  and  the  other  rises  from  the  mind  which  is  con- 
vinced that  woman's  purse  is  the  mosfdesirable  of  all  earth's  attain- 
ments. Tho  former  comes  from  love,  the  latter  from  avarice.  The 
one  is  pure,  the  other  is  mercenary :  the  first  is  divine,  the  second  is 
devilish.  Before  wc  look  particularly  at  courtship,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  it  is  becoming  that  we  glance  at  it  as  it  has  been. 

And  first,  let  us  rej^ard  courtship  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  before 
the  divine  sceptre  of  Christianity  was  stretched  out  over  the  abomi- 
nations of  heathenism.  In  those  twilight  ages  of  civilization,  matri- 
mony was  the  result  of  desire  in  man  and  compliance  in  woman. 
The  lovely  sex,  which  sinco  those  times  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
dread  potency  of  its  will,  then  submitted  with  the  g^ce  that  belongs 
to  it,  to  the  tyrcmnical'mle  of  man.  In  Babylon,  tlie  '  cradle  of  the 
sciences'  though  she  was,  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  regard  to 
tho  rights  of  woman,  were  utterly  paganish.  The  father  of  history 
informs  us,  that  in  that  famous  city  there  was  wont  to  be  holden  an 
annual  fair,  at  which  all  the  marriageable  females  were  knocked  down 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Of  course,  in  those  days,  when  beauty  was 
considered  tho  most  valuable  of  feminine  charms,  the  pretty  girls 
excited  a  spirited  competition  among  the  purchasers.  Beauty  was 
a  matter  of  speculation ;  woman  was  estimated  by  her  symmetry, 
and  intellectual  charms  were  not  worth  a  groat.  The  pretty  girls 
were  sold,  and  became  slaves  to  the  richest  men ;  but  those  whom 
the  barbarians  thought  boro  more  resemblance  to  Hecate  than  to 
Venus,  were  disposed  of  to  moneyless  men,  at  the  lowest  prices ! 
The  rich  men  monopolized  all  the  beauty,  and  the  poor  fellows,  con- 
cluding, like  the  lady  of  Wakefield,  that '  beauty  is  that  beauty  does/ 
took  their  cash  and  their  ladies,  and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
What  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  rites  of  courtship  !  Think  of  it, 
ye  ladies,  who,  priding  yourselves  on  the  charms  of  the  mind,  in  the 
absence  of  those  that  are  visible,  are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing 
'  mittens'  rather  than  snowy  hands  on  scores  of  suppliants  !  Think 
of  it,  ye  who,  like  ill-formed  ships,  richly  laden,  pursue  your  courses 
onward  with  pride,  and  spurn  and  dash  aside  whole  oceans  of  adula- 
tion which  swell  before  you !  Think  of  it,  yo  who  look  unlike  Aspa- 
sia,  if  ye  had  made  your  appearance  on  tho  stage  of  action  ten  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  you  might  have  stood  from  day  to 
day  in  the  market-place  of  Babylon,  and  found  no  masters  to  have 
accepted  you,  even  when  oflered  portions  to  do  so !  Think  of  the 
changes  that  liavo  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  fervently 
thank  the  weird  sbtcrs,  who  span  your  threads  of  existence  in  Christian 
countries,  and  among  gallant  men !  In  this  heathenish  way  was  matri- 
mony got  up  at  Babylon ;  and  of  course,  courtship  was  unknown. 
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A  lady  who  happened  to  have  an  eye  that  was  not  brilliant,  a  nose 
that  turned  up,  or  a  mouth  not  exactly  kiasable,  was  compelled  to 
stand  shivering  in  the  shambles  for  days,  casting  imploring  glances 
on  every  genteel-looking  fellow  who  came  out  that  way  to  see  the 
show,  and  supply  himself  with  a  wife.  How  mortifying  to  a  deli- 
cate damsel,  to  stand  and  strain  her  charms  to  the  utmost,  in  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  catching  a  master !  And  then  to  see  first  one  and  then 
another  of  her  less  lovely  companions  taken  up,  while  she  was  passed 
by,  like  a  sickly  chicken  !  How  crucifying  to  her  hopes,  and  how 
excruciating  to  her  self-love  !  Be  thankful,  girls,  that  such  dismal 
destiny  is  not  yours ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  beseech  you,  feel  no 
malice  against  the  descendants  of  those  who  sinned  so  shamefully 
against  your  prerogatives,  and  let  your  angelic  smiles  convince  the 
erring  sex  that  you  can  *  forget  and  forgive.* 

There  were  no  door-way  divorcements,  through  which  ladies  could 
creep  out  of  conditions  that  were  unlovely,  in  Babylon,  even  if  their 
masters  should  mete  out  to  them  never  such  refinement  of  cruelty. 
But  the  husband  had  an  infallibly-certain  resource,  in  case  he  caught 
a  Tartar.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  he  fancied  himself  aggrieved 
by  bis  bargain  —  if,  like  Cain,  his  miseries  were  greater  than  he  could 
bear  —  if  a  stray  rill  of  bad  blood  moistened  the  human  nature  of 
bis  spouse,  all  he  had  to  do  was,  to  shoulder  her,  carry  her  back, 
like  a  condemned  criminal,  to  the  place  from  whence  she  came,  sell 
ber  to  another  master,  buy  himself  a  better  spinster,  and  thus  change 
bis  —  baggage. 

In  this  way  was  woman  rocked  and  knocked  about  in  the  *  cradle 
of  the  sciences.'  And  her  condition  was  not  much  more  auspicious 
elsewhere.  In  Athens  and  Rome,  not  long  after,  although  they  made 
pretensions  to  something  less  abominable,  yet  they  were  far  'from 
dealing  with  woman  according  to  her  deserts.  In  courtships,  she 
dared  not  do  as  she  pleased  with  the  palm  and  five  fingers  of  her 
band.  She  dared  not  fling  a  sickly-glaring  satellite  afar,  and  send  it 
reeling  through  the  never-ending  shades  of  midnight  desolation. 
This,  the  natural  prerogative  of  charming  woman,  was  a  power  that 
Grecian  men  and  Roman  knights  denied  her  practically,  although  in 
tbeory  it  was  granted.  Courtship  was  a  one-sided  business.  Haughty 
man  looked  his  desire,  and  slavish  woman  bowed  down  obsequiously. 
How  was  it  with  the  Lesbian  dame  —  the  passion-breathing  Sappho  1 
She  who  took  the  lover's  leap,  and  by  drowning,  ended  the  lover's 
troubles  t  Suppose  a  modem  Sappho  —  and  thousands  now  exist — 
should  entreat  an  extant  Ph&on  1  Think  ye  deafness  would  fill  his 
ear,  and  coldness  be  upon  his  heart  ?  No  :  although  '  blue-stockings' 
are  an  horror  and  abomination  to  the  men  of  our  day,  yet  a  Sappho's 
barp  will  ring  its  tenderest  symphonies  on  the  masculine  heart,  and 
like  the  rock  in  the  wihlemess,  smitten  by  the  rod  of  the  law-giver, 
its  welling  fountains  will  come  forth  in  purity. 

How  long  did  he  who  saw  the  spirit-ladder  in  his  vision,  as  he 
lay  by  the  road  side,  serve  the  tricxish  Laban  for  the  light-lipped 
Rachael  1  She  smiled  upon  him  at  the  well ;  but  as  she  was  the 
chattel  of  her  father,  her  smile  alone  could  not  make  her  suitor  Ja- 
cob happy.  For  years  he  served  her  father,  and  thus  he  bought,  not 
courted,  her.     Among  the  Ishmaelites  of  the  desert,  the  same  kind 
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of  traflic  is  carried  on  to  this  day.  Many  a  sighing  swain,  smit- 
ten by  the  smiles  of  some  sweet  spinster,  works  out  his  salvation 
from  the  horrors  of  celibacy,  before  his  father-in-law,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  This  state  of  things  shows  that  man  will  do  any  thing 
to  win  woman,  and  it  also  shows,  that  woman  is  not  free  to  kin 
the  winds  as  she  pleases,  and  is  very  far  from  enjoying  that  privi- 
lege of  choosing  her  own  lord,  to  which  she  is  of  right  entitled. 
When  Paris  stole  Helen  from  her  liege  Menelaus,  the  Greeka  sieged 
Ilium  ten  long  yeai*s  on  account  of  the  theft ;  and  yet  Helen,  Andro- 
mache, nor  none  of  the  rest  of  the  beauties,  dared  to  treat  men  as 
ladies  do  in  the  era  now  upon  us.  In  Germany,  the  sex  was  not  so 
abominably  abused ;  but  every  where  else,  the  inferiority  of  woman 
was  considered  unquestionable,  and  courtship  necessarily  could  have 
no  pro])cr  existence. 

Courtship  cannot  be  properly  appreciated  and  conducted,  whera 
the  sexes  are  held  to  be  unequal.  Where  the  will  of  woman  is 
shackled,  her  inclinations  are  disregarded,  and  her  affections  are  not 
suffered  to  flow  as  they  list.  This  freedom  is  essential  to  the  higheit 
class  of  courtships.  We  acknowledge  all  the  rights  of  woman,  as 
Christians  ought  to,  and  here  her  step  is  queenly,  and  her  smile 
priceless.  She  can  now  be  coquettish ;  and  if  that  terra  tncogwiia 
of  antiquity,  the  beautiful  fabric  of  the  female  skull,  were  examined 
by  a  skilful  phrenologist,  he  would  discover  that  a  new  oi^gan,  that 
of  coquetry,  had  lifted  itself  up  since  the  reformation,  as  islands 
have  heaved  themselves  above  surrounding  surges,  within  the  same 
period. 

In  these  latter  days,  ladies  not  only  exercise  the  natural  right  to 
smile  on  whom  they  please,  but^they  have  the  privilege  of  wounding 
whomsoever  they  list,  with  the  fatal  archery  of  their  charms  ;  and 
such  is  the  gallantry  of  the  times,  that,  although  man  has  the  exeln- 
sivo  enactment  of  laws,  he  has  framed  none  for  tho  pimishraeiit  of 
those  potent  fair  ones,  who  send  their  unrequited  lovers  broken- 
hearted to  the  grave  !  Coquetry  results  naturally  from  these  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  In  the  ante-christian  ages,  it  can  scarce  be  said 
to  have  had  a  '  local  habitation  and  a  name'  on  earth.  It  originated 
about  the  time  that  the  Crusades  kicked  up  such  adust  on  the  surface 
of  this,  the  most  abused  of  all  planets.  Then,  when  men  got  mad 
and  raved,  and  swore  that  female  beauty  was  the  most  magical  thing 
beneath  the  stars,  woman  began  to  exercise  an  undisputed  authority 
over  the  sex  called  masculine.  Beauty  was  throned  in  the  suprs- 
macy  of  despotism,  and  the  heart  of  man  was  the  field  on  which  iti 
tyranny  was  exerted.  A  pretty  woman,  in  a  chivalrous  age,  is  the 
complctest  and  most  exquisite  tyrant,  before  whose  mandates  human 
hopes  and  fears  ever  rose  or  fell.  The  tyranny  of  civil  government 
relinquishes  its  |K>wer  before  the  inroads  of  radicalism ;  the  tyranny 
of  superstition  relaxes  the  energy  of  its  icy  grasp  on  man's  spirit,  as 
the  warming  rays  of  genuine  religion  fall  upon  it ;  but  the  tyranny 
of  l>cauty,  more  potent  than  either,  clings  to  its  victim  till  fear  is  lost 
in  death,  and  hope  triumphs  in  immortality.  The  enchaining  spell 
of  woman  is  the  only  thing  which  has  had  exemption  from  the  ravi^^ 
of  decay,  and  which  has  defied  the  gnawings  of  the  iron  tooth  of 
timo.    Older  than  the  pyramids,  it  is  still  fresh  in  its  youth ;  and 
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unnuinbered  ages  after  they  shall  have  been  mingled  with  the  dast 
of  the  desert,  it  shall  hold  its  carnival  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  cele- 
brate its  triumphs  in  his  sighs,  and  tears,  and  bleeding  aifections ! 

While  knight-errantry  was  at  its  height,  woman's  visible  power 
was  at  its  acme.  Then,  love-stricken  knights  bestrode  their  chargers, 
and  looking  up  at  the  stars  of  evening,  swore  the  eyes  of  their  mis- 
tresses shamed  Golconda's  gems,  and  wore  a  lustre  far  brighter  than 
ever  met  the  gaze  of  lunatic  or  lover,  in  the  firmament  on  high.  The 
sexes  were  unequal,  and  courtship  was  shorn  of  its  dignity.  Every 
woman  was  a  queen,  and  men  were  suppliants  for  the  smiles  of 
haaghty  and  fair-browed  tyrants.  It  was  woman's  province  to  com- 
mand, and  man's  to  obey —  that  is,  until  the  link  irrevocable  was 
wrought  in  their  twin  destinies.  And  after  that  consummation,  oh  ! 
what  a  change  was  there,  my  countrywomen  !  Woman  left  the  im- 
perial chair — the  purple  gradually  fell  from  her  graceful  shoulders  — 
the  sceptre  departed  from  the  grasp  of  her  little  hand  —  and  the 
career  of  the  lioness  of  hearts  was  curbed  forever  !  The  suppliant 
lover  became  the  imperious  lord ;  the  tiger  expelled  the  lamb-like 
from  his  nature ;  and  the  masculine  gender  tyrannized  over  the  do- 
mestic domain. 

Not  thus  is  it  in  the  present  age.  Never  was  there  a  period  to 
which  the  old  saying,  the  '  gray  maro  is  the  better  horse,'  was  more 
applicable.  Woman  is  mistress,  both  before  and  after  the  vow  to 
obey  at  the  altar.  Heavy  charges  against  the  present  age,  for  its 
derelictions  in  matters  of  gallantry,  have,  we  know,  been  made  by 
those  whose  words  were  weighty.  Burke  poured  forth  a  jeremiad 
over  the  grave  of  buried  chivalry.  The  body  is  dead,  but  the  spirit 
is  with  us.  Were  the  age  of  chivalry  gone,  would  heroes  risk  their 
lives,  and  stand  up  at  only  ten  paces  distance,  living  targets,  to  be 
shot  down  by  rivals  who,  not  content  with  taking  away  their  sweet- 
hearts, must  take  away  their  lives,  alsol  Were  the  age  of  chi- 
valry gone,  would  poets  sigh,  and  whine,  commit  suicide,  take  up 
their  abodes  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  die  of  broken  hearts  — 
and  all  for  love  ?  We  wot  they  would  not  !  Then  Charles 
Lamb,  the  gentle,  the  tender,  the  pathetic  Elia,  says,  that  so  long 
as  women  are  hanged,  he  will  be  hanged  if  he  will  believe  in  the 
swagger  about  modem  gallantry.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
to  behold  a  multitude  of  men  engaged  in  the  graceless  business  of 
hanging  a  woman,  is  not  a  spectacle  remarkable  for  its  refinement  of 
gallantly  ;  but  then,  if  Lamb  had  looked  among  the  crowd  beneath 
the  scaffold,  he  might  have  seen  even  boorish  men  resign  without  a 
sigh  the  moat  eligible  situations  to  curious-eyed  woman  !  Oh  no ! 
The  age  of  chivalry  is  not  gone  ;  and  although  woman  occasionally 
may  hang,  yet  is  her  retribution  ample  ;  for  who  among  us  does  she 
not  suspend  between  a  smile  and  tear,  or  hang  high  in  air,  midway 
betwixt  hope  and  fear,  until  our  sensibilities  are  stretched  in  agoni-> 
zing  tension  1 

Former  times  cannot  parallel  the  present  in  the  longevity  of  its 
courtships.  Many  a  lover  besieges  the  flint-walled  heart  of  his  mis- 
tress for  a  period  greater  than  the  Greeks  required  to  siege  and  sack 
Ilium.  Right  frequent  are  courtships  that  run  the  length  of  a  mortal 
generation,  performed  by  modem  epicures  in  love.  Just  think  o 
it  a  moment,  brother  bachelor  I     You  fall  in  love  with  some  lady  to 
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iiiirlii,  jjuitt*  acciilcTitally,  and  to-morrow,  you  commGncc  a  courtship, 
tlifj  ])in  pose  of  wliirli  is  to  nullify  the  robl>ery  pci*pctratcd  by  her 
n Hellish  cyos  on  your  an'ottions,  hyiakino;  hers  in  exchange.  Day  after 
<lriv,  and  year  aftrr  yc^ar,  yuu  toil  and  dally  on,  now  cheered  by  a  rosy 
sniih-  iliat  falls  on  v<»nr  lu'art  as  swi^utly  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and 
imw  saildeiiud  by  a  fmwii  black  as  Krubus.  Thus  alternating,  like 
a  piMiduhiin,  IxnwtM'n  sinishino  and  shad()vv,  you  keep  time  as  regu- 
larly as  a  town-clock,  until  your  hair  is  streaked  with  gray,  the  twi- 
liuht  of  old  airt!.  In  May,  twenty  years  afterdate,  you  promise  to 
pay  to  the  blush in«jf  danism ?1,  jrirt  with  satin  and  rainbowed  with  lib- 
bons,  at  your  side,  at  the  altar,  on  diMnand,  any  amount  of  love  and 
atlcntions  that  hrr  happiness  may  re(|uire.  Would  you  not  take  the 
bli;ssiMl  smile  that  breaks  upon  her  lips,  when  she  promises  to  *  love, 
honor  and  obey'  yon,  as  an  ample  recompense  for  all  the  fears  and 
troubles  you  have  sulferod  through  the  long  campaign,  the  stout  pro- 
bat  it>n  of  twenty  years  of  courtship  ?  Twenty  years  are  rather  too 
loiiii:  for  the  impatience  of  a  warm-blooded  lover ;  but  better  thus, 
than  an  extemporaneous  wedding,  after  three  days  of  eager  wooing. 
Six  calendar  months  may  be  well  employed  in  courtship  ;  and  this  is 
shi>rt  enuuirh  ;  for  who  that  plucks  a  blushing  flower  roughly  from 
its  parent  stem,  or  (niters  the  land  of  promise  with  a  stranger,  can 
])roperly  appreciate  the  bloom  of  the  one,  or  the  delights  of  the 
oth(?r  I  Anticipation  of  pleasure  is  sweet,  but  never  more  so,  than 
when  love's  hoiu'v  minirU»s  with  it. 

A  man  should  not  be  too  cowardly  nor  too  slow  in  his  courtsliips. 
The  l>onapart(?an  systiMu  of  warfare  may  be  used  advantageously. 
( 'ouctMitrato  the  forces  of  your  charms  on  the  enemy's  weakest  points, 
and  depend  u]>on  it.  Ium*  human  nature  can  not  resist  you  long.  The 
ladies  make  use  of  the  I'arthian  tactics.  As  the  foe  approaches, 
they  fall  back,  meanwhile  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  with  the  mi.ssiles 
which  thev,  the  world  over,  use  so  skilfully.  Glances  brilliant  as 
ilasbinu:  steel  —  smiles  that  are  daggers  to  man's  aflections  —  blu.shes, 
that  ij^low  like  the  evtMiinuf's  purple  on  tiie  far-off'  cloud  —  tlioughts 
ami  words  that  mean  more  than  they  ex])re3s  —  all  fall  on  the  attack- 
intr  party  with  an  inlluenct?  fatal  to  bachelorism. 

'i'lie  fashionable  system  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  A  gentle- 
man, whiskered,  and  scowling,  and  looking  as  fierce  as  belligerent 
Mars,  eTUV)unteis  a  la<ly  whose  smile  is  perfectly  bewitching.  This 
is  a  lure,  and  a  signal  of  warfare.  Mars  approaches  Venus,  and  she, 
rethvtin:^  a  portion  of  his  own  fiery  redness,  blushes,  and  effects  a 
transit  to  some  otluM-  place  in  illimitable  space.  He  pursues  her  with 
the  ujost  indefatigaide  vigor.  iScones  of  dramatic  interest  soon  iran- 
s])ire.  They  meet  most  fortuitously  on  all  occasions  ;  at  parties  they 
glance  with  savagi?  fierceness  at  each  other  :  he  strives  to  persuade 
her  that  he  is  earnest  and  sincere,  while  she  hops  from  him  like  a 
cri|»pled  s])arrow,  at  times  turning  round  and  smiling,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  immortal**,  ujion  him.  They  strive  to  avoid  each  <)lher; 
but  tin'  fates  havt^  decree<l  their  union,  and  accidents  bring  them 
tr)«it'ther.  The  Lceiillenian  bristles  nj)  and  declares  himself,  and  the 
la<ly  put.N  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  signifies  to  him  that  she  has 
betlei  user  fi>r  it.  II<^  snatches  courage  from  despair,  and  rc-com- 
nujuces  his  suit,  with  an  ardor  all-defying.  Slie  flics  away  on  easy 
wing  awhile,  until,  satisfied  or  fatigued 'with  her  long-sustained  flight. 
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she  comes  fluttering  to  earth  at  last.  The  game  is  his.  They  wed. 
Their  romance  is  a  tale  of  the  past.  Their  poetry  is  gone.  They 
arc  soon  numbered  among  the  prose  articles  m  the  great  periodical 
of  human  existence  ! 

Go  on  lovers,  and  know  the  bliss  of  courtship  !  If  your  love  is 
mutual,  your  pleasure  will  be  elysian.  Your  barques  are  floating  on 
the  suHace  of  a  sunny  sea,  fragrant  winds  fill  your  sails,  and  breathe 
in  music  over  the  flashing  waters.  Far  before,  your  cynosure,  the 
star  of  hope,  is  gleaming  forth  its  twinkling  radiance.  Let  discre- 
tion be  your  helmsman,  and  after  a  blissful  voyage,  you  shall  enter 
the  haven  of  love,  on  the  shore  of  that  rosy  sea.  What  though  the 
undulating  wave  may  conjure  up  dark  fears  before  you  1  It  vnll  but 
break  the  tedium  of  the  passage  :  and  when  your  dangers  are  over, 
your  joys  will  be  more  brilliant  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
shadows  in  the  back-ground  of  the  past.  S. 


THE      MAID      OF      INTBRLACHBN. 


tUeeSSTBO     IT     a     passage     in     *RBMIMISCBlf  CBS     OF     THB     BHIlfB.' 

*T  IB  BUDBOt  on  Brientz's  lake  — 

The  last  raya  brightly  glowing 
On  Alpine  height  and  hamlet  low  — 

And  the  breeze  is  gently  blowing. 

Down  by  the  very  water's  edge 
.  Ib  Been  the  peasant's  dwcdlinfl; ; 
At  eve  and  mom,  he  sleeps  and  wakes, 
To  the  sound  of  die  water's  swelling. 

A  boat !  —  the  rippling  waters  bear 

Not  a  few  at  this  sweet  time ; 
But  this  is  a  ferry-boat  —  and  now 

The  oars  are  nearer  heard  to  chime. 

And  who  is  plving  them  7    A  maid, 

With  a  ouick  and  graceful  stroke ; 
And  her  cheek  is  rwl,  and  her  eye  is  bright, 

And  many  a  heart  has  it  broke. 

And  who  is  with  her  in  the  boat  7 

A  passenger  —  a  student  —  bound, 
With  eager  naste  and  a  longing  heart, 

To  unseen  and  romantic  ground. 

And  ever  as  they  nearer  come, 

The  maiden's  voice  is  heard, 
With  mingled  tones  of  a  silver  flute^ 

Like  the  warbling  of  a  bird. 

The  songs  of  her  mountain-land  she  sings. 

With  a  melody  all  untaught ; 
And  a  mingling  of  harmonica,  from  skies 

And  her  own  blue  waters  caught. 

And  her  heart  was  as  light  as  the  song 

She  pour'd  in  his  raptur'd  ear. 
And  the  boatman  who  pass'd  would  rtit  ibmi  oax^ 

Har  gushing  notat  to  mik. 
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The  shore  is  gain'd,  and  the  song  is  huah'd, 

But  the  pauenser  lingers  still ; 
Ah,  maiden !  a  whisper  is  in  thine  ear, 

That  can  bode  thee  nought  but  ilL 

For  Tvhat  hath  a  student  to  do  with  lovs^ 

And  why  will  he  think- of  thee, 
Wlien  over  the  Alps,  to  his  distant  home, 

He  is  wandering  far  and  free  7 

*  But,  maiden,'  said  he,  and  he  looked  in  htr  •jb^ 

(Uis  own  had  a  radiant  light,) 
'  Thy  voice  is  untaught,  and  here  is  gold 

To  teach  it  a  bolder  flight. 

'Seek from  the  skilPd  thy  voice  to  tuno 

By  the  rules  of  a  studied  art, 
And  the  Switzer  maidens  shall  envy  thee 
Thy  power  to  melt  the  heart.' 

His  silver  flute  is  hid  in  his  breast. 

His  careless  *  Farewell !'  is  utter'd ; 
But  the  maiden  sits  still,  and  blushes  to  feel 

That  her  quiet  bosom  is  fluttered. 

She  follows  the  youth  with  a  thoughtful  eye^ 

And  sighs  from  the  depths  of  her  heart, 
As  he  turns  in  the  path  —  he  is  gone  from  her  Bght  — 

She  must  bend  to  her  task,  and  depart. 


Ahd  now  two  years  have  come  and  gone  : 

To  lovely  Interlachen's  shore 
A  stranger  comes,  with  a  radiant  eye, 

An  eye  we  have  seen  before. 

That  lovely  shore  it  knows  again. 
And  the  Alps  in  the  distance  seen ; 

And  the  waters  ore  glowing  ae  once  they  glow'd, 
And  kissing  their  islets  green. 


{ 


It  is  the  same  enchanting  spot ; 

But  a  charm  is  gone — there  is  something  yet 
Which  the  heart  demands :  the  sineing  ffirls  — 

Where  arc  M«y,  with  their  hair  of  jet  f 

^  There  are  maidens  here,  and  bright  ones  too^ 

On  our  fair  and  sunny  waters ; 
But  hushed  is  the  voice,  and  stilPd  the  song^ 
Of  the  fairedt  of  our  daughters  :' 

'  Or  onlv  in  plaintive  sadness  heard, 

Ad  she  sits  at  the  sunset  hour, 
With  tearful  eyes,  and  a  pallid  check, 
In  the  shade  of  her  lonely  bower.' 

A  flush  comes  over  the  stranger's  brow, 

As  he  lists  to  the  maiden's  late ; 
His  eve  flashes  bright,  with  a  sudden  thought, 

And  a  conscience  awukeii'd  too  late. 

The  sunset  has  faded  in  twilight  away, 

But  the  rowers  arc  gliding  about, 
And  bursts  of  mirth,  and  the  '  Ranx  d€  Vadit,* 

From  cottage  and  hill-aide  ring  out 
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But  it  is  not  to  sights  or  sounds  of  joy, 

That  the  stranger's  step  is  bent; 
For  his  memory  tells  him  of  careless  words, 

That  wrought  ill  where  none  was  meant. 

With  an  eager  foot,  though  a  trembling  heart, 

To  the  maiden's  bower  he  flies ; 
She  is  warbling  yet  her  evening  plaint, 

And  her  voice  is  broken  with  sighs. 

I. 

Ah  !  why  is  the  breath  of  pnuM  so  sweet, 
That  we  know  not  the  flatterer's  wiles  1 

And  why  does  the  heart  so  recklessly 
Exchange  for  tears  its  smiles  1 

Tears  that  voung  eyes  should  never  know. 

Tears  that  like  mine  for  ever,  ever  flow ! 

■  n. 

*  Ah !  why  is  tenderness  so  dear, 

That  to  its  looks  and  words  we  cling, 
Forj^etting  that  this  bird  of  Eden's  bowers 

Upon  the  earth  ne'er  rests  her  wing. 
But  makes  her  dwelling  in  the  heavens  above, 
Where  only  may  we  nnd  a  true  and  perfect  love  1 

m. 

*Hy  heart  is  weaned  from  its  earthly  hope ; 

My  path  is  sad  and  lone ; 
The  li^tning-flash  that  gleam'd  it  o'er. 

Bewildered —  and  is  eone  ! 
My  voice,  the  source  oijoy,  alas !  too  brief 
No  longer  echoes  aught  but  sighs  of  grief ! 


VOL.     IJr 


As  the  song  of  the  maiden  dies  away, 

Bv  tears  of  anguish  still'd, 
With  the  soft-breathed  tones  of  a  silver  fluis 

The  listening  air  is  filled. 

That  silver  flute  I    The  maiden  starts, 

And  a  single  shriek  she  utters ; 
An  instant  more,  a  voice  is  near. 
Its  thrilling  sound  is  in  her  ear, 

And  a  prayer  for  pardon  mutters  I 

Is  the  prayer  rejected  —  the  suit  disdained? 

The  pleadings  of  love —  are  they  vain  7 
Has  the  student  no  lore,  has  his  voice  no  skill, 

To  bring  badi  lost  smiles  again  7 

We  know  not :  but  now  at  the  sunset  hour, 

The  maiden's  song  is  heard. 
With  mingled  tones  of  a  silver  flate^ 

Like  the  warbling  of  a  bird. 

And  when  you  pass  Brientz's  lake, 
Tou  may  see  oy  the  water's  edge 

A  vine-covered  cbAlet,  and  close  by  the  door 
A  £HTy-boat  moored  in  the  sedge. 

And  a  stronger  arm  than  that  of  yore 

Pulls  over  the  waters  bright -;- 
But  die  self-same  smile  is  by  his  skie, 

And  the  self-same  eyes  so  bright. 

50 
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THE    FASHIONABLE    MOTHER: 

OR 
THE       ABl'RR      OF      MATERNAL      INFLUENCE. 

It  was  during  a  summer  vacation,  that  a  mother  and  her  two  sona 
were  seen  taking  an  afternoon  walk,  on  the  shaded  side  of  one  of 
our  most  fushionable  promenades.  She  looked  proud  and  happy, 
for  her  boys,  after  a  year's  separation  from  their  home,  had  returned 
very  much  grown,  and  much  improved,  both  in  person  and  in  man- 
ners. Thougli  naturally  different  in  their  minds  and  dispositions, 
yet  they  were  both  at  that  period  of  existence  when  plastic  emotiont 
are  indurating  into  principles,  and  when  the  impress  of  character  is 
about  becoming  fixed  for  life. 

It  was  enough  to  make  a  mother's  heart  throb  with  joy  and  pride 
to  look  on  two  such  sons.  They  were  springing  into  manhood  in 
vigor  and  beauty,  and  the  growing  strength  of  their  intellectoal 
energies  gave  a  token  of  future  eminence  and  success,  in  any  path 
of  life  to  which  their  footsteps  might  be  directed.  The  mind  of  Ed- 
ward Vernon  was  thoughtful  and  deliberative.  He  was  a  student 
hiilYi  of  men  and  of  books ;  and  with  him,  opinions  and  actions  were 
always  tested  by  their  results  and  their  motives.  The  steady  intel- 
lectual gaze  of  his  dark  gray  eye  showed  that  he  could  look  beyond 
the  surface  of  things,  and  that  he  never  would  be  in  danger  of  mis- 
taking mere  glitter  for  gold.  His  younger  brother,  Charles,  was 
acute  and  ready-witted,  and  the  knowledge  he  possessed  seemed 
more  the  result  of  intuition  than  of  reflection  or  acquirement.  His 
quick  and  elastic  step,  and  his  flashing,  restless  eye,  evinced  a  mind 
always  on  the  qui  vivc,  and  an  active  spirit,  that  would  make  the  liest 
of  every  situation  in  which  he  might  be  placed.  He  was  easily  de- 
ceived by  sophistry,  or  specious  appearances,  and  his  promptness  of 
action  as  eflectually  precluded  reflection,  as  his  natural  disposition 
was  averse  to  it.  Yet  in  him  quickness  of  obsen^ation  seemed  to 
supply  the  want  of  cool  judgment,  or  prudent  foresight;  and  with 
the  generality  of  persons  he  was  considered  as  superior  in  intellect 
to  his  elder  brother. 

Mi's.  Vernon's  maternal  feelings  were  gratified  by  the  fine  forms 
and  manly  appearance  of  her  two  noble  boys,  but  of  their  minds  and 
dawning  characters  she  knew  but  little.  They  were  comparatively 
strangers  to  her,  having  spent  but  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  with  her, 
since  they  were  old  enough  to  be  sent  from  home.  Charles  was  her 
favorite,  for  she  thought  he  possessed  more  spirit  and  activity  than 
Edward.  It  was  for  him  that  she  pictured  the  future  with  glowing 
scones  of  magnificence  and  grandeur.  It  was  he  who  was  to  be  the 
princely  merchant,  whose  returning  ships  were  to  be  heavily  freighted 
with  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  or  the 
rich  southern  planter,  living  in  regal  dignity  among  his  slaves,  witb 
an  annual  income  far  exceeding  the  accumulated  gains  of  a  li&-tiin» 
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in  less  fsfored  climes.  She  Baw  that  Edward  waa  a  student,  and  she 
knew  that  it  waa  to  Charles  alone  she  must  look  for  that  elevation  in 
society  to  which  her  exertions  and  her  hopes  had  so  long  been 
aspiring. 

During  the  course  of  their  afternoon  ramble,  they  came  to  a 
recently  erected  dwelling,  whose  architectural  beauty  and  splendid 
interpal  decorations  had  been  an  engrossing  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  fashionable  circles.  It  belonged  to  a  man  who  had  risen 
rapidly  both  in  wealth  and  in  standing,  and  whose  family  had  be- 
come a  reigning  one,  in  the  heau  monde.  Mrs.  Vernon  pointed  out 
to  her  sons  the  novel  attractions  of  the  lofty  mansion,  and  repeated, 
with  admiration,  the  glowing  description  of  its  satin-damask  haug^ 
ings  —  its  gold  and  ebony  furniture  —  its  costly  chandeliers,  and  of 
the  dinner  and  tea  service  of  silver  and  of  gold.  She  showed  them 
the  emblazoned  carriage  standing  before  the  door,  with  its  liveried 
driver  and  footman,  and  the  four  proud  steeds  that  stood  pawing  the 
ffround,  and  with  cturved  necks,  champing  their  bits,  as  it  they  were 
impatient  to  bound  onward  to  the  fashionable  drive,  that  they  might 
exhibit  their  glittering  accoutrements  among  their  gaily  caparisoned 
fellows. .  After  having  tried  to  impress  her  boys  with  a  deep  sense 
of  all  this  magnificence,  and  having  spoken  of  it  as  a  glorious  eleva- 
tion, worthy  the  exertion  of  every  faculty  and  energy  of  mind  and 
aoul,  she  thus  held  out  the  hopes  of  its  attainment. 

'  And  yet,  my  sons,  Mr.  Delville  was  standing  behind  the  counter 
of  a  petty  grocery,  when  your  father  was  an  importer.  Oh,  if  your 
father  had  possessed  but  half  the  enterprise  and  ambitum  of  this  man, 
how  different  would  our  situation  in  life  have  been !' 

Charles'  eye  sparkled  with  the  proud  thought  of  living  in  the  midst 
of  such  splendor  as  was  then  displayed  before  him,  but  Edward  very 
calmly  replied :  *  But,  mother,  father  is  an  honest  man,  and  I  have 
iieaxd  it  said  that  Mr.  Delville  owes  his  present  prosperity  to  means 
neither  honorable  nor  honest.' 

Mrs.  Vernon  quickly  replied :  '  That  happened  so  many  years 
ago,  that  no  one  thinks  of  it  now.  People  in  society  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  such  things.  He  is  more  sought  after,  and  stands 
higher,  than  your  father,  with  all  his  honesty.  And  even  '  on 
'change,'  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  men ;  for  as 
bis  note  needs  no  endorser,  merchants  bow  down  to  him  too,  in 
Respite  of  all  the  old  stories  that  are  raked  up  aeainst  him.  Your 
father  is  a  good  man,  but  he  carries  his  notions  of  honesty  to  a  ridi- 
culous extent.  He  has  no  eonirivancet  or  managemenif  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  without  these,  no  one  can  expect  to  make  a  fortune.  Hm 
goes  straight  forward,  but  there  are  little  turnings  and  twistJngB,  that 
overy  body  must  learn  to  practise,  or  else  they  will  never  rise  in  the 
world.* 

After  their  return  home,  they  found  Mr.  Vernon  seated  in  bis  fii^ 
vorite  chair,  abstractedly  going  over  in  his  mind  the  various  items 
of  his  cash-book  and  leger.  Mr.  Vernon  was  a  merchant  of  the 
old  school,  now  nearly  extinct.  He  was  for  gains,  slow  but  sure, 
and  would  as  soon  have  staked  one  half  his  fortune  at  the  faro-table, 
as  to  have  risked  a  few  hundreds  in  a  modem  speculatiqn.  He 
aaemed  to  carry  on  his  business  not  so  much  for  the  profit  it  brought 
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him,  88  for  the  interest  he  took  in  it.  It  wm  u  dslisbtfiil  *i 
him  as  a  game  of  chess  to  a  scientifie  plajer.  He  calciiiated  Ui 
own  mores  and  the  moves  of  those  with  whom  he  woa  engaged^  widb 
so  much  deliberation  and  sagacity,  that  he  could  almost  fiviMell  the 
issue  of  every  commercial  transaction.  He  bekmgied  to  tlie  otwolele 
class  of  Franklin  economists,  whose  maxims  were,  that  *  a  P^^By 
saved  is  worth  more  than  a  penny  earned  ;*  that  the  waxmati  pit « 
money-getting  is  money-saving ;  and  he  looked  upon  die 
race  of  mercantile  speculators  with  as  much  pity  and 
he  did  upon  a  lottery-adventurer,  who  throws  away  ^ 
hundred  dollars  for  the  bare  chance  of  winning  one  prim  amcwg  a 
thous^d  blanks. 

Mr.  Vernon  had  always  shown  an  invincible  avenion  to  Am  a» 
croachments  of  modem  style,  much  to  the  annoyanoe  and  rmaAmst 
his  wife.  He  obstinately  adhered  to  Franklin  stovas,  IncMnGkii 
mahogany  chairs,  and  Turkey  carpets.  Mrs.  Venum,  finmigdnAa 
was  no  immediate  hope  of  introducing  fadiionaUa  fiirnitm  tea  iHr 
paziors,  endeavored  to  eive  them  as  modem  an  air  as  she  ooaUt  to 
decorating  her  oval  card-table  with  all  the  bijauiene  of  the  piar  mk 
centre-table  —  the  wonderful  creations  of  French  foiifaniiiB<ij, 
tiny  candlesticks,  with  colored  tapers,  ftncifbl  ink-irtaadav 
be  desecrated  by  ink — little  glass  images  of  eopids  and 
or  two  china  cups  and  saucers,  etc., "— 'those  cuorioosaiid 
specimens  of  the  Jme  arU,  which  fiuhionable  ladies  are  ao  fiMid  af 
oollectinff.  Mr.  Vernon  would  overlook  these  finr  a  whila,  bat  whoa 
any  of  his  little  nieces  came  to  spend  afew  days  in  town,  lia  woali 
take  them  to  the  tables,  and  tell  them  there  was  a  fine  lot  of  top, 
they  might  have,  to  furnish  their  baby-house,  when  they  want  ~ 
Though  nr.  Vernon  thus  often  ridiculed  his  wife's  folly, 
her  extravagance  within  prescribed  HmitSy  yet  he  was  a  kaid 
dulgent  husband,  in  gratifying  her  every  reasonable  wiah,  aad  4fc 
many  respects  permitted  herto  havetoomnbhof  herownwiB.  Uto 
many  men,  devoted  to  business,  he  left  the  whole  eoataol  flkd  gai- 
dance  of  their  children  to  her  care  and  management.  8km 
their  schools,  directed  them  in  the  choice  of  their  I 


to  mould  their  tastes  and  opinions  to  her  ovm*    Her  Imsbaiid  Aaorihl 
he  performed  his  part,  if  he  gave  them  money  to  poichaso  their  Imw^ 
and  paid  Aeir  school-bills  as  soon  as  they  were  prasaaimd, 
Vernon  had  all  the  fashionable  prndilnrtirm  fnr  hnmrnfag  srihonl^  i 
as  soon  as  her  two  sons  and  her  only  danghter  had  paam^ ' 
years  of  infancy,  they  were  successively  exported  to  Ao 
patronized  by  the  first  circles.    To  her  mondng  tisiloia 
lament  their  separadon  from  her,  and  vrould  add,  wfak  dl 
self-sacrifice  of^a  Spartan  mother,  that  she  was  wiUfaig  tv'ijlvii  «p 
her  own  feelings  fcnr  their  advantage.     The  Hindoo        '         ** 
her  maternal  emotions,  and  dirows    er  babe  ittto  tho 
Ganges,  that  she  may  gain  die  &vor  of  her  god,  and 

nal  happiness  of  her  in&nt;  but  the  ftshionaUo  inodior 

chfld  from  the  sanctuary  of  home  and  its  aiBMliOBi,tO  diO'OaHiiil 

rigid  government  of  strangers,  that  it         be  id  tm*mNKt0 

hour'  upon  the  vn>rld's  th^itro.  'ff"^ 

Mr.  Vomon,  tboi^[h  natonUy  s 
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tionate  fiuher.  The  absence  of  his  dear  boys  was  painfully  felt ;  but 
when  bis  darling  Alice  was  sent  away  from  him,  he  thought  it  was 
too  hard  for  him  to  bear.  He  remonstrated  with  his  wife,  but  finally 
gave  a  forced  submission  to  her  arguments,  and  devoted  himself  more 
assiduously  than  ever  to  his  business.  He  often  sighed,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  silent  and  solitary  dwelling,  after  his  day's  sojourn  in 
his  counting-room.  The  glad  yoices  of  his  beautiful  boys,  the  sweet 
tones  of  his  loving  Alice,  as  she  uttered  her  delight  at  seeing  him, 
and  shaking  back  her  sunny  brown  curls,  came  with  bounding  steps 
to  meet  him,  those  charms  that  made  his  home  so  attractive,  were 
now  all  riven  away,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  wean  him  from  the 
life-iwearing  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  business.  The  return  of 
his  children,  at  their  periodical  vacations,  was  to  him  a  season  of 
rare  and  highly-prized  enjoyment.  He  was  proud  of  his  boys,  and 
felt  happy  to  see  them  around  him ;  but  when  he  folded  his  loved 
Alice  to  his  heart,  and  held  her  little  hand  in  his,  he  almost  forgot 
tliat  he  was  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  evident  improvement 
<i  his  sons,  and  by  their  manly  appearance ;  and  on  their  present 
▼isit,  he  took  as  much  pleasure  in  introducing  them  to  his  mercan- 
tile friends,  as  his  wife  did  in  exhibiting  them  to  her  flEishionable  ones. 
When  Edward  and  Charles  returned  from  their  walk,  and  entered 
the  room  vnth  their  mother,  Mr.  Vernon  roused  from  his  abstraction, 
and  affectionately  grasped  the  hand  of  each.  Then  turning  to  his 
wife,  he  said :  '  My  dear,  your  boarding^«ohool  system  has,  I  ac- 
knowledge, been  of  service  to  our  boys,  for  it  is  probable  they  would 
not  have  been  as  noble  and  manly-looking  fellows  as  they  now  are, 
if  they  had  been  all  this  time  tied  to  your  apron-string,  or  had  had  a 
mother  to  run  to  in  every  difficulty.  But  I  am  afraid  its  effects  veill 
not  be  as  favorable  upon  Alice ;  for  I  fancied  I  saw  two  or  three 
fashionable  affectations  about  her,  when  she  was  last  at  home.  God 
forbid,  that  my  artless,  warm-hearted  Alice  should  ever  be  turned 
into  a  modem  '  fine  lady !'  If  I  thought  there  was  any  probability  of 
her  becoming  corrupted  into  that  artificial,  senseless  automaton,  I 
would  immediately  take  her  from  her  boarding-school,  and  send  her 
to  rusticate  among  her  cousins,  that  she  might  be  herself  again.  It 
would  almost  breu:  my  heart  to  see  her  a  fashionable  woman.' 

'  You  must  recollect,  Mr.  Vernon,*  replied  his  virife, '  that  Alice  is 
no  longer  a  mere  child.  It  is  time  that  tier  manners  should  begin  to 
be  formed.  She  is  almost  twelve  yeaia  of  age.  Bin.  Davenant  pays 
more  attention  to  the  manners  of  her  pupOs  than  to  any  thing  eke, 
and  it  was  for  that  reason,  that  I  gave  ner  school  the  preferenee. 
The  young  ladies  under  her  tuition  are  always  admired  for  their  fin- 
ished elegance  of  demeanor.  She  is  so  successful  in  her  training, 
that  she  can  make  all  equally  polished  and  gracefol ;  and  every  one 
who  has  been  her  scholar,  is  remarked  in  society  as  harine  been  one 
of  Mrs.  Davenant's  pupils.  An  awkward,  blushing  sdiool-gni  is  never 
found  in  her  little  oand ;  and  even  die  youngest  among  tkeat  have 
as  much  ease  as  if  they  had  been  in  company  foryears.' 

'Very  desiraUe,  certainly^!  —  to  be  known  as  a  member  of  the 
Davenant  corps.  She  must  be  a  fine^irill-vergeant — ai&d  what  a 
fare  captain  she  wonldmakel    *Yo«ng  ladies, «ttentinal    Heada 
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up!  —  toes  out!  —  keep  a  bold  face  1 — make  aeurtsey— one^  tiro^ 
three  !  —  down !  —  up !  Pay  paitiddar  attenlioii  to  tbe  fiftUoing 
order :  You  must  all  stand,  walk,  sity  and  enter  a  roomy  in  pwniaajy 
the  same  mode,  according  to  the  instructions  given  toq.  It  mafciis 
no  difference  what  are  your  natural  dispotitionay  mmda,  or  *^ 
ters ;  you  must  learn  to  curb  these^  and  must  think*  feely 
act,  by  the  prescribed  rules  laid  down  for  all  aituationa  wiBi 
stances.'  But  a  truce  with  jesting.  I  tell  yoa  what,  wifby  if  AMoe  Ji 
to  undergo  such  a  Procrustean  mode  of  opeiatioDv  aa  to-be  Beia 
exactly  similar  to  every  other  young  lady  in  the  aobool,  it  ciHi  ei^y 
be  done  by  making  her  assume  a  character  that  doea  not  faeloog;l» 
her.  So,  she  shall  leave  Mrs.  Davenant :  on  that  I  "m  neolvedk  I 
will  take  the  boys  with  me  to-morrow,  and  bring  her  homm^ 

Mrs.  Vernon  acquiesced,  with  seeming  willingneaa ;  but  ahe  m^ 
plicitly  trusted  that  the  next  mominff's  visit  to  his  coontiiig^MB 
would  obliterate  all  remembrance  of  nis  objectiooa  to  Mi*.  Sine* 
nant,  and  his  hasty  resolution  to  bring  Alice  home.  And  with  dpi 
intention  of  diverting  his  thoughts  from  the  aulriect»  ahe  and :  'Sdk 
ward  and  Charles  are  almost  voung  men,  bodi  in  height  md 
pearance.    What  do  you  intend  to  make  <ii  them  V  ^ 

'  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it.    It  will  be  time  emmg^ 
they  leave  college.' 

'  But,  Mr.  Vernon,  as  I  suppose  yon  intend  them  finr  men  of 
ness,  it  will  be  a  waste  of  Uieir  most  enterprising  and 
years,  to  permit  them  to  remain  until  they  are  cud  enough  to 
It  will  destroy  every  thing  like  business  habits,  and  make 
sedentary  book-worms.' 

'  I  win  leave  it  to  them,'  said  the  father.    '  Come,  boji»  taB  Bt 
what  you  intend  to  be  1' 

Charles  immediately  answered :  '  I  will  be  a  merohaUL  .  I  an 
almost  tired  of  the  monotony  of  a  college  life,  already, 
will  soon  be  time  for  me  to  come  out  upon  a  buaier 
wider  sphere  of  action.'  r       |.-< 

'  That  is  well  said,  my  son,'  exclaimed  Mra.  Vemon :  *yomhmt$ 
made  a  good  choice,  and  I  hope  you  may  be  aa  aaeoeaafiu  iAd«aa 
prosperous  as  Mr.  Delville.'  A  frowm  passed  over  Mr.  V^mMinSl 
face,  but  he  made  no  comment  on  his  wife's  remarfc,  and 
Edward,  said  :  '  My  son,  what  vrill  yomr  choice  be  t' 
plied :  *  With  your  approbation,  &^er,  I  would  prefar 
two  professions,  law  or  medicine ;  but  I  have  notthoQ|^ 
on  the  subject  to  give  a  decision  at  present.' 

'  I  would  rather  that  you  had  chosen  as  Chariea  did,' 

ther ;  *  but  in  this,  your  ovm  inclinations  shall  be  oodsiL- ^ 

must  recollect,  however,  that  even  with  the  finest  talentai^  tlle^ 

bers  of  these  two  professions  must  pass  through  manj  yeaia  ht'dH^ 

scurity  and  difficulty,  before  they  can  get  into  full  praotiee,  anAill^ 

that  perhaps  two-thirds  of  their  number  never  suceeed.    Whil%  ^ 

the  other  hand,  the  man  of  business  can  get  into  evedit 

at  once,  and  every  merchant  has  the  opportunity  of 

If  he  does  not  do  so,  it  is  not  for  want  of  patronage,  bnt 

own  rashness  or  inefficiency.'  ..  r  4 

*  But,  Mr.  Vernon,'  said  hia  wife, '  I  think  yasi  do  wnmg,  Im 
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giving  up  to  Edward's  whims.  He  is  too  young  to  judge  for  him- 
self, and  I  would  prepare  him  for  that  occupation  which  you  prefer, 
and  not  suffer  him  to  consult  his  own  wishes  alone.' 

•  My  dear  wife,'  he  replied,  *  I  have  seen  the  evil  effects  of  oppos- 
ing a  young  man's  inclination  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  in  my  fa- 
ther's family,  and  I  then  determined  never  to  commit  a  similar  error, 
if  I  ever  should  have  sons.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper,  can  be  easily 
fused,  and  coined  into  money,  but  wood  and  marble  would  soon  be 
destroyed  by  the  attempt  to  put  them  to  the  same  use.' 

*  Well,  if  he  is  permitted  to  choose  a  profession,  I  hope  it  will  be 
that  of  law,  for  it  affords  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  amassing  a  for- 
tune, while  that  of  the  physician  rarely  or  never  does.  A  lawyer  of 
established  reputation  may  get  his  thousands  for  a  single  case,  while 
the  doctor  malces  his  money  by  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  a  visit.  The 
lawyer  is  waited  upon  at  his  office,  and  his  client  does  not  expect 
him  to  put  himself  to  any  inconvenience  on  his  account ;  while  the 
physician  is  always  expected  to  be  an  obsequious  slave  to  the  caprices 
of  the  rich,  and  to  submit  without  complaining  to  the  impositions  of 
the  poor.  I  do  wonder  that  so  many  should  choose  this  as  a  pro- 
fession, since  there  is  so  much  labor  required,  and  so  little  wealth  to 
be  gained  by  it.' 

'If  the  desire  of  gain  were  the  ruling  motive  of  every  man,  my 
dear  mother,'  said  Edward,  '  the  profession  of  medicine  would  soon 
be  extinct.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  choosing  a  profession, 
than  for  the  facility  it  affords  of  amassing  wealth  —  reasons  that  do 
honor  to  the  mind  and  the  heart.  It  is  the  desire  of  expatiating  in 
the  boundless  fields  of  knowledge  to  which  it  opens  —  the  anxiety  to 
alleviate  human  suffering,  by  searching  into  its  causes,  that  the  proper 
remedies  may  be  applied,  and  the  thirst  to  know  all  that  can  be  known 
of  the  mysterious  formation  of  the  body,  '  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made'  —  it  is  these  that  have  sufncient  attraction  to  induce  men 
to  forego  the  lustre  of  wealth,  and  the  *  pride  of  place,'  and  to  walk 
humbly  and  contentedly  in  the  valley-paths  of  usefulness  and  be- 
nevolence.' 


It  was  a  cold  winter  evening ;  but  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr. 
Vernon  every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of  luxurious  comfort.  A  bright 
coal  fire  was  glowing  in  the  polished  steel  grate,  and  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  chandelier  brought  into  distinct  relief  the  rich  and  heavy  folds 
of  the  crimson  hangings,  and  the  graceful  forms  of  the  damask -cush- 
ioned chairs,  while  its  own  image  was  reflected  in  the  wide  and  lofly 
mirrors.  Mi*s.  Vernon  was  reclining  upon  an  ottoman,  gaily  and 
expensively  attired,  and  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  sat  Mr.  Vernon,  in  a  chair  that  seemed  to 
have  been  fashioned  afler  his  favorite  one  of  former  days,  but  made 
of  materials  rich  and  costly,  as  if  to  hide  the  homeliness  of  its  ob- 
solete form.  He  was  very  much  changed  in  the  last  few  years,  for 
his  sedentary  life  and  slavish  and  unremitted  attention  to  business, 
had  brought  on  premature  age,  with  its  infirmities  —  feeble  health 
and  weakened  energies.  As  long  as  he  could,  he  kept  a  firm  barrier 
against  the  encroachment  of  fashion  and  style  \  but  wnen  Alice  added 
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her  entreaties  to  his  wife's  undermining,  he  found  his  failing  atrength 
of  mind  unequal  to  the  struggle,  and  finally  gave  way  to  the  tide. 
After  Mrs.  Vernon  had  finished  reading  the  Tetter,  she  said  to  her 
husband : 

'  I  think  this  ought  to  be  sufHcient  to  convince  Edward  that  Chnki 
has  made  the  wiser  choice,  and  to  induce  him  to  remove  to  the  south, 
as  I  have  so  often  urged  him.  Ninety  thousand  dollars  made  in  one 
land  speculation  !  —  and  this  in  addition  to  the  princely  annual  in- 
come from  his  plantation  !  Charles  is  indeed  a  fine,  ambitiona  felkiw. 
I  foresaw,  from  his  childhood,  that  he  would  be  the  enterprising  man 
of  business,  while  Edward  would  not  have  spirit  or  activity  enoadi 
to  lose  sight  of  the  smoke  of  his  father's  chimney.  Look  at  the  dif- 
ference between  them  now  !  Charles  is  the  proprietor  of  a  town, 
has  one  or  two  banks  under  his  control,  and  is  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  in  his  state.  His  name  is  every  where  spoken  of,  for  his 
magnificent  projections,  his  numerous  improvements,  his  unbounded 
liberality,  and  his  immense  wealth.  But  who  has  ever  heard  of  Ed- 
ward, out  of  his  own  limited  circle  of  acquaintance  1  I  did  hope, 
when  I  insisted  on  his  choosing  law  instead  of  medicine,  since  ne 
had  fixed  his  choice  on  a  profession,  that  by  this  time  he  would  have 
obtained  a  practice  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  a  vear.  But  he 
can  scarcely  make  enough  to  pay  his  office-rent.  *  This,  howcnrer,  is 
in  some  degree  his  own  fault ;  for  a  fellow-student  of  his  told  me 
that  Edward  was  too  conscientious.  He  said  that,  to  a  young  law- 
yer, a  conscience  was  rather  a  troublesome  appendage,  which  should 
be  dismissed  as  soon  as  possible,  although  it  might  be  of  advantage 
to  recall  it,  when  one  became  rich  enough  to  afibrd  it.  Edward  is  too 
scrupulous,  I  know  ;  but  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  g^ve  np  his 
notions  of  honor  and  honesty,  if  he  had  had  no  one  to  apply  to,  when 
he  was  in  want  of  funds.  And  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  fbroe 
him  into  fortune,  by  insisting  on  his  going  to  the  south-west.  Yon 
know  that  Charles  has  again  and  again  said  in  his  letters,  that  if  Ed- 
ward could  only  be  induced  to  go,  he  would  not  only  realize  a  hand- 
some fortune  in  two  or  three  years,  but  might  become  a  jodge,  a 
member  of  congress,  or  anything  to  which  his  ambition  might  Jeadhim 
to  aspire.  And  if  you  tell  him  that  you  cannot  think  of  assisting  him 
any  longer  —  that  he  must  go  where  he  can  meet  with  more  speedy 
success  —  I  think  this  will  have  the  desired  effect,  as  I  said  bemrs,  of 
forcing  him  into  good  fortune.  He  will  not  make  use  of  those  means 
by  which  he  could  gain  practice  even  here.  I  wished  him  to  go  into 
society,  and  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
fashionable  families,  that  he  might  gain  their  patronage ;  but  he  sajs 
he  has  not  time  to  spare  from  his  studies.  He  is  constantly  poring 
over  his  books,  and  what  has  he  gained  by  it  1  As  a  last  resort,  I 
have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  secure  a  fortune  by  marriage ;  hot 
even  this  seems  to  be  contrary  to  his  fastidious  principles.  I  was 
very  anxious  for  him  to  attend  Alice  this  evening,  for  Mr.  Conrad's 
daughter  will  be  quite  an  heiress,  and  I  thought  it  possible  diat  hi 
might  be  fascinated,  for  she  is  strikingly  beautiful.' 

'  Poor  Alice  !'  said  Mr.  Vernon  ;  it  is  a  cold  night  for  her  to  be 
out  —  and  she  was  dressed  so  thinly,  too  :  she  would  not  wear  her 
cloak,  for  fear  of  disarrangbg  her  dress.     I  hope  Mrs.  DelriDo'a 
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carriage  is  well  cushioned,  so  as  to  exclude  the  cold  air.  The  wind 
whistles  hieak  and  shrill ;  it  must  be  a  dreadful  uiglit  upon  our  coasts. 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  no  vessels  now.  This  reconciles  me  to  the 
thought  of  having  sold  them.  If  I  had  not  done  so,  1  should  not  have 
been  able  to  sleep  to-night.  What  a  wild  blast  that  was  that  just 
passed  by !  It  rushed  by  the  window  as  if  it  would  shiver  every 
pane.     Why,  my  dear,  did  you  let  Alice  go  ? 

'  At  first,  [  did  not  intend  she  should,  as  I  was  not  well  enough  to 
attend  her ;  but  Mrs.  Delville  insisted  on  it,  and  kindly  offered  to  be 
her  chaperane.  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Linton  would  be  there,  and  as 
Alice  has  made  quite  an  impression  on  him,  I  was  fearful  that  her 
absence  might  weaken  it.  He  would  also  have  been  left  fair  game 
for  the  many  nets  that  are  spread  for  him,  both  by  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters. But  I  think  tliat  Alice  will  secure  him,  and  she  may  be  Mrs. 
Linton,  if  she  wishes,  before  many  months  have  passed.' 

*  Surely,  wife,  you  are  not  serious  ]*  said  Mr.  Vernon.  Mr*  Lin- 
ton the  husband  of  Alice  !  He  is  two  years  my  senior,  although  he 
is  a  much  younger-looking  man.  The  child  could  not  love  him.  The 
idea  is  unreasonable  —  absurd  !' 

Perhaps  she  might  not  feel  for  him  any  of  that  silly  emotion  that 
very  young  gentlemen  and  ladies  call  love  —  but  what  is  far  more  ra- 
tional, she  would  have  a  deference  and  esteem  for  his  character  and 
standing,  as  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  It  will  be  a  very  advan- 
tageous match  for  Alice,  in  every  respect.  As  Mi-s.  Frederick  Lin- 
ton, she  will  at  once  take  her  place  among  the  vety  elite  of  society, 
and  she  will  live  magnificently,  I  am  sure,  for  Mr.  Linton  will  in- 
dulge her  in  every  thing,  and  will  surround  her  with  as  much  splen- 
dor as  a  peeress  could  desire.' 

'  But  will  she  be  happy  V  asked  Mr.  Vernon,  *  and  can  she  love 
himr 

*  Certainly,'  replied  his  wife  ;  *  every  woman  loves  her  husband, 
when  he  is  indulgent  to  her,  and  gratifies  her  in  every  wish.  She 
cannot  help  being  happy,  if  she  is  surrounded  by  all  the  elegancies 
and  comforts  of  life.  1  do  not  know  a  happier  married  woman  than 
the  beautiful  Mx-s.-Selwyn.  You  know  Mr.  Selwyn  is  not  only  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  but  he  has  sons  who  are  older  than  she  is ; 
yet  he  idolizes  her,  and  is  constantly  bringing  home  to  her  something 
rare  and  costly,  for  her  house  or  her  toilet.  He  takes  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  her  richly  and  elegantly  dressed.  He  indulges  her  fond- 
ness for  the  gayeties  of  society,  and  is  proud  of  the  admiration  she 
excites.  Her  most  extravagant  tastes  are  fully  gratified,  for  he  lav- 
ishes his  wealth  upon  her  with  princely  munificence.  I  often  bring 
Mrs.  Selwyn  forward  as  an  example  to  Alice.* 

Mr.  Vernon,  who  still  adhered  to  some  of  his  regular  habits,  had 
retired  to  rest  three  or  four  hours  before  the  return  of  his  daughter. 
But  Mrs.  Vernon,  though  at  present  an  invalid,  sat  up  to  await  her 
comiilg,  that  she  might  receive  a  description  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, while  its  scenes  were  yet  vivid  in  her  recollection.  After 
Alice  was  safely  delivered  into  her  mother's  care,  by  the  fashionable 
chaperone,  and  the  lady  had  taken  her  leave,  Mrs.  Vernon,  whose 
first  anxiety  was  to  know  whether  Alice  had  been  admired,  and  had 
received  much  attention,  asked  her  *  how  she  was  pleased*  -^  know- 
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ing  that  young  ladles  always  coiisicier  an  evening  spent  in  coropaDj 
Tory  (lelighrful  or  very  dull,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  admiration 
and  attention  they  have  excited,  or  to  the  neglect  they  have  been 
obliged  to  endure. 

*  I  have  K])eut  a  most  delightful  evening,'  replied  Alice.  *  I  was 
engaged  for  every  set,  and  widtzcd  twice  with  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant young  men  I  ever  saw  —  Lieutenant  Elwood.  He  is  a  fine 
ii|>ure,  has  dark  eyes,  a  rich  mass  of  raven  hair,  and  the  haiidsoinest 
pair  <»f  whiskers  that  over  graced  a  gentleman's  face.  He  waltzed 
inimitably.  Indeed,  he  is  more  graceful  and  polished  in  his  manners 
than  any  one  I  ever  met  with.* 

'  But  was  not  Mr.  Linton  there  V  asked  the  anxious  and  alarmed 
mother. 

*  Yes,  he  was  there,  mammfi,  and  as  old  and  as  ugly  as  ever.  He 
almost  persecuted  me  with  his  attentions ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
afraid  of  offending  you,  as  I  know-  he  is  your  favorite,  I  would  have 
I)een  quite  rude  to  him.  The  lieutenant  seemed  to  pity  me,  and 
two  or  three  times  very  dexterously  relieved  mo  from  his  disagreea- 
ble intrusion.  Indeed,  mamma,  I  think  I  have  made  a  conquest  of 
the  handsome  lieutenant,'  said  Alice,  casting  at  tlio  same  time  very 
self-satisfied  glances  at  the  mirror,  where  the  youtliful  beauty  was 
leHected,  whose  charms  were  heightened  by  the  taste  and  skill  of 
her  Parisian  dressing-maid. 

*  Nonsense  !'  replied  her  mother,  with  petulance  :  *  let  me  never 
hear  you  mention  this  again.  I  hope  no  ])ortionless  lieutenant  will 
ever  have  the  presumption  to  aspire  to  your  hand.  It  is  probable 
that  he  is  a  fortune-hunter,  and  may  think  you  an  heiress ;  but  1  can 
tell  you,  my  daughter,  unless  you  are  soon  married  to  a  wealthy  man, 
you  will  have  to  come  down  to  a  different  style  of  living  before  long ; 
for  our  heavy  expenses  made  great  inroads  upon  your  father's  for- 
tune. As  Mrs.  Linton,  you  can  surround  yourself  with  even  greater 
luxuries  and  elegancies  than  those  to  wliich  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  a  leader  of 
fashion.  You  will  have  your  equipage,  your  retinue  of  servants, 
your  princely  mansion,  and  a  husband  who  will  idolize  you,  and  will 
take  pleasure  in  gratifying  your  taste  for  dress.  How  it  would  de- 
light Lisette  to  open  your  boxes  of  Parisian  costumes,  and  try  their 
becoming  effect  upon  your  complexion  and  figure  !  You  could  then 
distance  all  your  rivals,  for  you  would  then  have  the  triumph  of  being 
the  first  in  every  new  fashion.  But  if  you  were  to  marry  a  man 
without  wealth,  how  diflcrently  would  you  live !  You  would  be 
obliged  to  content  yourself  with  a  small  house,  or  live  in  a  second-rate 
boarding-house ;  you  would  have  to  relinquish  evening  parties,  be- 
cause you  could  not  give  them  in  return ;  and  you  would  be  forced 
to  dismiss  poor  Lisette,  for  you  could  not  afford  to  supply  her  with 
wine  every  day,  and  to  give  her  such  wages  as  her  taste  and  skill  en- 
title her  to  expect.' 

'  Indeed,  mamma,  I  could  not  give  up  Lisette.  If  I  were  deprived 
of  her  assistance,  I  should  not  know  how  to  dress  myself  fit  to  i^ 
pear  before  any  one.  The  lieutenant  is  certainly  very  handsome,' 
said  Alice,  with  a  sigh,  *  but—  1  will  marry  Mr.  Linton.' 

The  influence   of  Mrs.  Vernon   was  successfully  exerted  upon 
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Charles  and  Alice,  and  in  her  hands  tlieir  plastic  minds  and  tastes 
were  moulded  to  her  wishes.     Upon  the  character  of  Edward  she 
failed  to  produce  any  impression ;  but  she  embittered  his  peace  by 
her  goading  complaints  of  his  want  of  success.     She  urged  his  re- 
moval, by  every  argument  her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  and  at  last 
resorted  to  the  means  she  recommended  to  her  husband,  and  told 
him  he  must  no  longer  expect  any  assistance  from  his  father.     Ed- 
ward was  struck  to  the  heart  by  this  sudden  announcement.     It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  now  cast  adrift  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  without 
a  sail  or  a  rudder.*     He  Irad  entered  upon  his  profession  with  high 
and  noble  aspirations,  and  had  fixed  his  eye  upon  some  prominent 
and  glorious  model,  whose  example  he  endeavored  to  follow.     He 
devoted  his  days  and  nights  to  study,  and  his  laborious  research  and 
patient  toil  had    their  reward  in  the  overflowing  treasury  of  his 
expanded  intellect.     He  had  ever  refused  to  support  the  cause  of 
crime  and  injustice,  for  he  thought  it  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to 
maintain  the  just  and  the  right,  and  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the 
oppressed.      Although  he  naturally   expected  that  his  profession 
would  afford  him  support,  yet  he  had  never  dreamed  of  making  it  a 
aource  of  wealth,  or  of  turning  his  attention  to  it  as  a  means  of  im- 
mediate profit.     With  most  students  and  learned  men,  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  value  or  necessity  of  money,  until  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
being  obliged  to  have  occasional  recourse  to  his  father.     It  was  then 
that  he  bitterly  felt  how  slow  had  been  his  progress  in  gaining  prac- 
tice, and  he  became  a  prey  to  disheartening  despondency,     it  was 
when  suffering  under  its  gloomy  depression,  that  his  mother  tried 
her  last  experiment  upon  him.     It  succeeded.     He  took  a  hasty 
£urewell  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  embarked  with  bis  little 
library,  his  only  treasure,  in  a  vessel  bound  to  New-Orleans. 

It  was  true  that  his  pecuniary  gains  had  been  but  trifling,  but  he 
had  a  growing  reputation,  that  would  have  finally  placed  him  among 
tbe  highest  and  most  successful  in  his  profession.  It  arose  not  with 
the  bustle  of  workmen  or  the  clink  of  hammers,  but  it  was  silently 
and  progressively  springing  upward  from  the  slender  sappling  to  the 
lofty  and  wide-spreading  tree.  His  opinions  were  frequently  sought 
by  nis  seniors  in  age  and  experience,  and  he  had  the  high  respect  of 
all  classes,  on  account  of  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  supe- 
riority. And  he  was  driven  to  leave  the  coming  harvest  of  profes- 
sional wealth  and  distinction,  and  the  ftiends  who  appreciated  him. 
for  a  doubtful  success  among  desperate  adventurers. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Edward,  Alice  gave  her  hand  to  Mr, 
Linton,  and  the  bridal  party  started  upon  a  fashionable  tour.  After 
their  return  to  the  city,  Mrs.  Vernon  was  sorely  disappointed  by  Mr. 
Linton  having  signified  his  intention  of  taking  permanent  lodc^ings 
at  a  private  boarding-house.     He  said  he  was  getting  too  old  to 

*  Although  every  young  mnn  should  endeavor  to  depend  upon  hia  own  exertions,  and 
should  do  without  pecuniary  assistance  fyom  his  parcnta  aa  aoon  as  po8aibl&  yet  no  fa- 
ther should  pcnnit  his  son  to  enter  a  profession,  without  expecting  to  contributa  to  his 
support  dunng  the  trying  years  of  his  '  early  struggles.'  This  is  a  time  of  fierce  trial, 
and  one  thrown  upon  the  world  without  money  or  asaistanoe^  runs  the  riak  of  aacri^ 
fidn^  his  integrity  and  high-roindedneaa  to  hia  necessities,  or  of  falling  a  victim  to  dea* 
pair,  insanity,  or  auicidc. 
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indulge  iu  his  ibiiner  extravagance,  und  must  loam  to  economize, 
and  to  husband  his  resources. 

Poor  Alice,  in  suflering  from  the  wreck  of  her  rapor-built  castles, 
had  soon  after  the  additional  misfortune  of  becoming  the  nurae  of  a 
paralytic  husband,  for  whom  she  had  no  affection.  Mr.  Linton,  con- 
scious that  she  could  not  hive  him.  jealously  forbade  her  going  out  or 
reccivinjT  visitors,  and  exacted  from  her  the  most  slavish  attendance. 
Mrs.  Vernon's  last  hopt.'  for  Alice  was,  that  she  would  soon  be  left  a 
rich  widow  ;  but  in  this  also  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Mr.  Linton  lingered  on  for  more  than  four  years  after  his  marriage; 
and  when  tlu'  contents  of  his  will  were  made  known  to  the  anxious 
mother,  she  found  that  he  had  left  Alice  a  moderate  annuity,  and  had 
be([ueathed  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  the  family  of  a  deceased 
brother. 

A  few  m(mths  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Linton,  Mrs.  Vernon  received 
the  following  letter  from  Charles : 

'I  hasten  to  iiiforiu  yoti,  my  dear  parents,  of  the  melancholy  death  of  our  poor  Ed- 
\vard.  lie  fell  a  viciini  tu  uiie  of  ilif  prc^'ailiu^  diseases  of  the  country,  alter  a  few  dayi^ 
ilines.-'.  I  was  ahscnt  in  a  neighboring  state,  upon  some  prrsRing  bu9ineei&  and  on 
my  return,  found  that  my  dear  brother  was  dead  aiul  burictl.  This  country  diti  not  suit 
his  tastes  or  habits.  He  was  too  coiisicientious,  and  too  scnipulouiily-honorablc,  to  suc- 
cr.i'd  in  a  pln^e  wliore  ali  enme  determined  to  make  a  fortune  as  soon  ai*  possible,  and 
by  any  means  not  openly  (huhtincHt.  He  found  no  companionship  or  congeniality,  and 
ho  fell  into  a  niorbiii  state  of  mclaneholy  depression,  which  no  doubt  weakened  fail 
frame,  and  laid  iiim  open  to  the  attacks  oi'  disease.' 

It  was  thus  that  the  richly-^fted  Edward  died  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  where  he  was  unknown  and  unappreciated.  His  yean 
of  laborious  study,  his  vast  accumulation  of  legal  and  Bcientific  know- 
ledge, his  high  promises  of  future  distinction,  all  lost*— all  sacrificed 
u])on  the  venal  shrine  of  a  mother's  love  for  gold.  When  it  was  too 
late,  she  reproached  herself  for  having  driven  him  from  his  home 
and  his  friends.  But  her  remorse  could  avail  him  nothing  now. 
He  had  gone  from  the  earth  to  his  early  grave! 

The  uiflicting  intelligence  of  Edward's  death  proved  fatal  to  Mr. 
Venion,  who  had  long  been  sinking  into  a  gradual  decay  of  his  cor- 
poreal and  mental  powers.  After  his  estate  was  settled,  there  re- 
mained but  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  his 
widow.  And  with  this  sum,  and  the  small  income  of^  Alice,  the 
mother  and  daughter  removed  to  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  and  com- 
menced a  humble  style  of  living,  suited  to  Uieir  altered  fortunes. 


AnouT  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Vernon,  there  was  a  rumo 
circulated  through  the  city,  that  Charles  Vernon  had  become  a  de- 
faulter, and  had  suddenly  left:  the  country.  The  paragraph  in  the 
paper  alluding  to  it.  created  quite  as  groat  a  sensation  m  nis  native 
place  as  it  must  have  done  in  his  adopted  state.  The  wealthy 
Charles  A^ernon  —  the  enterj^rising  Charles  Vernon  —  the  public- 
spirited  Charles  Venicm  —  a  rogue  and  a  defaulter!  And  there 
were  whispers  of  another  crime  still  deeper  and  still  more  disgrace- 
ful. It  was  hinted  that  he  had  forged  several  drafts,  of  a  large 
amoimt. 
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Tbese  rumors  reached  not  the  ears  of  his  mother  and  sister ;  a^d 
the  first  intimation  they  received,  was  from  the  following  letter ; 

'This  letter  comes  from  your  wretched  son,  Charles  —  an  exile  from  his  country  for 
ever,  and  a  fugitive  from  justice,  as  a  defaulter  and  a  forger.  This,  mother,  is  the  eflect 
of  the  work  vow  have  wrought  upon  {me'  I  Recall  vour  endeavors  to  excite  your  chil- 
dren to  the  lust  of  gain,  and  remember  your  address  to  Edward  and  myself,  when 
in  front  of  Mr.  Delvifle's  mansion.  It  was  ihen  that  you  first  stimulated  me  to  the  ac- 
ouisition  of  wealth,  and  left  the  impression  upon  my  youthful  mind  that  in  suceestful 
oishonesty  there  is  neither  crime  nor  disgrace.  It  was  this  impression  that  has  been 
my  ruin  I  Oh.  what  might  I  have  been,  had  you  directed  mv  energies  and  ambition  to 
A  nobler  aim  than  to  the  debasing  and  accurse»  thirst  for  eold  I  And  my  poor  Edward, 
too  —  he  was  your  victim !  Haayou  not  driven  him  from  nis  home,  he  might  have  been 
At  this  hour  living  amidst  honors  and  distinctions,  the  pride  of  his  country.  But  where 
is  he  now  1  Lymg  in  a  grave,  among  strangers,  without  a  stone  to  mark  his  place  of 
burial  I 
*  Farewell,  mother  !    This  is  the  last  you  will  ever  hear  of  your  miserable  ton  1' 
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*Gire  me  thy  heart.* 


What  shall  we  offer  thcc^  thou  God  of  love  I 
Thou  who  didst  build  the  heavens  and  mould  the  earth  ( 

Thou,  who  didst  hane  the  sparkling  stars  above. 
And  cairdst  from  oarkjicss  light  and  beauty  forth  \ 

From  ail  the  treasures  of  the  earth  and  sea, 

What  shall  we  offer  thee  7 

Shall  we  present  thee  sold  and  ghttering  gems. 
Such  as  mifi^ht  wreathe  the  brows  of  royalty ; 

Shall  we  pluck  roses  from  their  slender  stems, 
Such  as  in  summer's  graceful  bowers  may  be; 

And  shall  we  lay  them  at  thy  holy  feet 

An  oficring  £Eur  ancl  meet  7 

Or  shall  we  deck  thy  temple  with  the  spoil 

Of  mighty  cities,  and  rich  nalaces ; 
Strew  flowers,  fling  on  the  altar  wine  and  oil, 

And  pour  around  ihec  mingling  melodies 
Of  lutes  and  voices  in  soft  harmony, 

Breathing  up  praise  to  thee  1 

Or  shall  we  bring  thee  treasures  of  the  field. 
When  the  rich  autumn  fills  her  flowing  horn ; 

The  russet  fruits  the  loaded  branches  yield  — 
The  clustering  grapes,  the  golden  waving  corn  — 

The  flowers  of  summer  —  the  sweet  buds  of  spring — 

Oh  I  which,  which  shall  we  bnng  7 

There  is  a  voice  which  saith :  *  Oh,  dearer  far 
Than  all  the  earthly  treasures  ye  can  give, 

The  pure  aspirings  of*^  the  spirit  are, 

When  in  the  light  of  Truth  it  loves  to  live :' 

Such  be  our  offering  at  thy  holy  shrine  — 

Our  hearts,  our  hearts  be  Thine ! 


Liverpool^  England, 


M.   A.   B. 
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RANDOM     LEAVES. ♦ 

I'ROM  A  JOURNAL  OV    TRAVKLS  IN   KNGLAND,    SCOTLAND,  FRANCE,  AMD  OUUCAMT. 


KL'MRF.  R     ONE' 


ENGLAND LONDON. 


To-day  I  have  visited  the  Tower  and  the  House  of  Commoiu. 
The  first  i.s  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  surrounded 
hy  a  hroad,  deep  ditch,  over  which  there  is  a  draw-ftridge.  The 
island  thus  formed,  contains  several  acres,  and  is  crowded  with  a 
motley  pile  of  buildings,  high  and  low,  dwelling-houses  and  store- 
houses, palaces  and  huts,  which  almost  entirely  obscure  the  view  of 
the  Tower ;  and  this  itself  is  composed  of  three  or  four  distinct 
sti*uctures.  At  the  gate  there  are  always  several  *  warders,'  in 
scarlet-laced  habiliments,  who  make  a  business  of  conducting  visi- 
t(^rs  to  tlio  curiosities,  and  expect  a  shilling  from  each  person  for  so 
doing.  One  of  them  was  just  entering  *  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armory' 
with  a  party  of  four,  which  I  joined.  The  matters  and  things  which 
they  show,  and  tell  the  history  of,  are  '  too  numerous  to  mention,' 
but  are  described  at  large  in  the  guide-book.  I  lifted  the  axe  which 
struck  off  the  head  of  ])oor  Anne  Bolcyn,  and  despatched  also  'him 
of  Essex.'  Tlie  hull  is  filled  with  specimens  oi  armor,  weapons, 
etc.,  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been  pre8er\*ed  from  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward L,  downward.  *  The  Train  of  Artillery,'  is  in  another  build- 
ing, and  comprises  a  (piantity  of  big  guns,  mortars,  etc.,  which  John 
Bull  has  at  different  times  captured  from  his  enemies.  But  the  most 
curious  and  splendid  sight  is  the  *  New  Horse  Armory,'  where  are  ar- 
ranged, as  if  in  battle  array,  (^ffigies  of  all  the  kings  and  several 
nobles,  in  chronological  order,  from  P]dward  I.  to  James  II.,  in  com- 
plete armor,  and  on  horseback,  thus  showing  the  style  of  armor, 
etc.,  of  the  diflbrent  [)eriods  at  a  glance.  The  horses  are  in  spirited 
positions,  and  it  seems  as  if  you  might  really  shake  bands  with 
'  bluff  old  Harry/  or  him  of  Richmond,  as  he  appeared  at  Bosworth 
field,  or  my  lord  of  Liecester,  *  and  so  on.*  'J  here  is  an  immense 
collection  of  curious  aOairs  in  this  hall,  arranged  so  as  to  present  the 
most  romantic  and  brilliant  dis])lay  imaginable.  '  The  Small  Armory* 
is  a  vast  hall,  three  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  very 
high,  filled  to  the  very  ceiHng  with  stacks  of  muskets  and  pistols, 
closely  piled,  comprising  two  hundred  thousand,  and  all  kept  bright- 
ened and  flinted  ready  for  immediate  use.  Melancholy  reflection ! 
That  such  a  wilderness  of  deadly  instruments  should  ever  be  used 
by  man  against  his  fellow !  Not  feeling  half  a  crown's  worth  of  curiosity 
to  see  tin?  crown  itself,  1  departed  by  the  *  Traitor's  Gate,'  thinking 
of  the  tragedies  wiiich  had  been  acted  within  those  once  dreaded 
portals. 

The  apariment  at  present  occupied  by  the  House  of  Commons 


«  The  Rfldor  inny  aniicipafo,  we  think,  much  ciiterlainmentand  voluable information 
from  thesf! '  Raiidoiii  LtnveH,'  whcn-in  ilu:  author—  wniingonly  for  theeyeaof  fiunilnir 
friends,  and  avoiding  the  dilFusiness  of  the  journeying  Ivttcr- writer  — hat  rccoidBd 
fre^jh  iinprcsifiont}  in  a  manner  at  oneo  vivid  and  uni«ludicd.  £ot.  KmcacaaocsBB. 
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is  arranged  much  like  Mrs.  WillanVs  school-room,  and  is  quitQ  as 
plaitj,  only  on  a  little  larger  scale.  Strangers,  by  paying  half  a  crown, 
are  admitted  to  the  gallery,  from  which  it  is  easier  to  hear  than  to 
see  the  speakers.  The  house  was  *  in  committee'  on  tlie  bill  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes.  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Howick,  (a  very  gifted  young  man,)  and  two  or  three  others,  spoke 
on  the  question.  I  was  struck  with  their  singularly  calm  and  unpre- 
tending manner  of  speaking.  It  seemed  more  like  a  familiar  draw- 
ing-room conversation,  than  the  stormy  debate  which  might  bo 
expected  on  such  a  question,  which,  as  was  remarked,  was  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Lord  John,  in  particular,  who  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  house,  and  long  conspicuous  in  the  political  world,  is  as  plain, 
straight-forward  a  man  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  It  w^ould  seem  im- 
possible to  get  him  excited  or  violent  in  debate.  Every  speaker 
was  listened  to  civilly,  if  not  attentively,  and  the  only  interruption, 
or  rather  cheering,  was  the  cry  of  *  Hear  !  hear  !'  which  was  often 
heard  from  twenty  voices  at  once ;  and  occasionally  there  was  a 
hearty  laugh.  The  gallery  over  the  speaker's  chair  is  filled  with 
reporters  for  the  different  papers,  who  will  take  down  a  long  speech 
in  abort  hand,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  at  day- 
light you  will  see  it  in  print.  The  houses  of  parliament  are  opposite 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  on  the 
old  site.  The  ruins  of  the  old  houses  are  adjoining  the  halls  now 
temporarily  occupied. 

Sunday,  April  16. —  Taking  my  usual  walk  of  two  miles  or  more 
down  Fleet-street,  I  found  the  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  open, 
and  so  ventured  in,  with  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  expecting  some 
civil,  obliging  person  would  tip  his  beaver,  as  usual,  for  a  shilling : 
but,  strange  to  say,  1  was  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  one  vast  open  space,  extending  into  the  four 
wings,  and  up  to  the  very  highest  dome.  As  you  stand  in  the  centre 
and  look  up,  it  seems  almost  like  looking  into  heaven.  The  unso- 
phisticated mind  cannot  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  scene  :  it  is  in- 
comprehensible. On  the  walls,  and  in  the  nitches  and  comers,  are 
groups  of  statuary  and  monuments,  some  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  most  of  them  to  military  and  naval  personages.  Public  worship 
ia  held  only  in  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  wings,  forming  a  mere 
item  of  the  whole  structure.  I  was  guided  to  it  by  the  sound  of 
the  organ,  echoing  back  from  the  vast  arches,  and  impressively  grand 
in  its  effect.  Men  in  robes,  with  poles,  stood  at  the  door  — 
*  beadles,'  I  believe  they  are  called.  The  chapel  was  of  much  the 
same  size  and  style  as  those  at  Oxford,  and  there  were  not  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  in  it  —  the  larger  part  of  them  appa- 
rently strangers,  attracted  merely  from  curiosity,  like  myself.  In 
fact,  as  I  afterward  learned,  there  are  few  or  no  regular  attend- 
ants in  this  far-famed  St.  Paul's.  Why,  I  cannot  imagine.  The 
chanting  was  done  by  boys.  The  preacher  was  a  short,  thick  man, 
and  read  his  sermon  off  *  like  a  book.'  It  became  so  dark  —  being  a 
rainy  day  —  that  he  could  not  see  to  read,  and  he  bad  to  stop  once  or 
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twice.  Poor  man  !  But  tlicy  »ay  the  officiates  here  ara  wibenefieed 
gownsmen,  and  perhaps  they  cannot  af!brd  to  study.  His  seimoD 
was  dull  and  common-place,  but  delivered  in  a  pompous,  affected 
style,  as  if  to  pass  it  ofl*  for  genuine  eloquence. 


Dined  with  Rev.  T.  Hartwf.i.l  Horne  —  a  namo  well  known 
throughout  the  theological  world.  This  extraordinary  man  was  a 
book-seller's  clerk,  at  a  small  salary.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  industry,  won  the  notice  of  a  reverend  Bvshop,  and  was  employed 
to  make  some  indexes  to  a  large  work,  which  were  done  so  well,  that 
he  was  handsomely  paid,  and  went  to  Cambridge  and  completed  his 
education  with  the  fniits  of  his  labors.  His  celebrated '  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,'  in  four  large  volumes,  was  the  work 
of  twenty  years,  and  was  all  done  in  the  night,  afler  the  business  of  the 
day  was  over.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accurate,  compre- 
hensive, and  valuable  work  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  Fifteen 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  England,  and  as  many  more  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  the  three  first  editions  scarcely  cleared  ex- 
penses :  the  third  produced  him  about  rme  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  the  labor  of  twenty  years  !  Mr.  Home  is  now  engaged  at  the 
British  Museum  in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  that  immense  collection. 
He  is  a  living  monument  of  industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  th- 
ther  small  in  stature,  remarkably  neat  in  his  personal  appearance, 
and  quite  active  and  robust,  though  now  somewhat  advanced,  and 
gi*ay-hciuled.  His  manner  is  free,  cordial,  and  business-like.  The 
moment  he  speaks,  you  are  at  once  relieved  of  all  embarrassment,  and 
feel  that  you  are  talking  to  a  friend  —  a  plain,  kind-hearted,  unas- 
suming friend.  His  wife  and  daughter  are  just  like  him.  They 
spoke  of  the  many  Americans  who  had  called  on  them  —  Bishops 
Chase,  M'llvaine,  Hobart,  Dr.  Wheaton,  E.  D.  Grifiin,  Dr.  Jams, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  formerly  of  Boston.  In  fact,  they  knew  more 
about  some  of  the  states  than  1  did.  Mrs.  H.  said  she  could  always 
detect  an  American  by  the  word  possible  and  possibly.  They  (the 
English)  say  instead,  perhaps,  or  indeed,  I  was  pleased  to  find  manj 
American  books  in  the  Jibrary ,  and  seated  myself  there  with  Mr.  a. 
afler  dinner,  while  he  wrote  his  sermon  for  the  same  afternoon.  He 
completed  it  in  about  an  hour,  besides  talking  to  me  the  while :  and 
a  good  little  sermon  it  was  too,  for  I  went  with  tliem  to  hear  it.  The 
parsonage-pew  is  close  to  the  desk.  The  clerk  drawled  out  the 
8er\'ice  in  a  most  monotonous  and  pompous  tone,  which  was  really 
ludicrous.  There  was  also  a  curate  to  read  prayers,  beside  Mr. 
Home.  It  seems,  that  in  England  each  church  must  have  a  rector. 
curate,  and  clerk.  Mr.  Home's  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  meek,  per- 
suasive, and  engaging.  He  uses  the  best  words,  and  no  more  tnan 
are  necessary.  Yet  he  would  never  be  called  a  great  preacher. 
His  talents  are  more  useful  than  show  v. 


TuuRsnAY.  —  Havhig  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure,  after  running 
about  town  for  a  week  on  business  matters,  I  took  a  stroll  into  St 
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James*  Park»  through  Waterloo-Place,  where  is  a  big  monument  to 
somebody,  but  it  was  so  high  I  could  not  tell  who.  Walked  through 
the  park  bj  the  pond  to  the  old  Palace,  where  the  king  was  holding 
a  levee.  As  I  had  no  court  dress,  and  no  introduction,  I  concluded 
to  defer  paying  my  respects  to  his  majesty,  and  turned  off  to  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mercy !  what  a  place  !  Every  thing  of  this  kind  must  and  will  far 
exceed  the  expectations  of  the  uninitiated.  I  gazed  with  as  much 
wonder  on  the  gigantic  and  venerable  pile,  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  before.  The  natural  feeling  of  awe  with  which  one  is  impressed 
QQ  approaching  the  entrance,  is  not  much  increased,  however,  when 
he  sees  the  sign  over  the  door,  '  Admittance  three  penceJ  John  Bull 
must  have  his  fees,  it  seems,  for  every  thing,  and  does  not  scruple  to 
fill  his  pockets  by  exhibiting  the  sepulchres  of  the  mighty  dead.  I 
thought  of  the  man  who  was  awakened  from  his  solemn  reverie 
after  public  worship  in  the  Abbey,  by  the  beadle's  announcement : 

*  Sarvice  is  done  —  it's  iwo-pence  now 
For  them  as  wants  to  stop  !' 

I  entered  by  the  Poet's  Comer,  which,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
abbey,  has  been  described  so  often,  that  nothing  more  need  be  said. 
Having  '  done'  the  poets,  I  paid  an  additional  shilling  to  proceed,  and 
was  then  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  pleased ;  and  it  is  no  very  short 
walk,  that  one  may  take  through  those  long,  lofty  arches  and  chapels. 
Monuments  of  all  sorts,  and  to  all  sorts,  are  as  thick  as  blackberries, 
in  every  part  of  the  edifice.  Many  of  them  compiise  three  or  four 
emblematic  figures  in  a  group  —  some  most  exquisitely  designed  and 
chiselled.  1  saw  so  many  to  admire,  that  1  can  scarcely  remember 
one.  There  are  little  enclosures  against  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  filled 
with  tombs  and  monuments,  principally  of  kings,  queens,  and  knights 
of  old.  It  was  curious  indeed  to  see  those  effigies  of  knights  in  com- 
plete armor,  cut  in  stone  or  wrought  in  iron,  laid  out  on  the  tombs, 
as  if  they  were  the  very  bodies  of  those  renowned  heroes  of  chivalry, 
preserved  there  to  frighten  or  enlighten  their  degenerate  descend- 
ants. Many  of  these  tombs  are  four,  five,  and  six  centuries  old. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  a  beautiful  one.  There  is  a  marble  effigy 
of  her,  too,  laid  out  on  the  tomb,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  you  are 
seeing  the  lovely  and  ill-fated  queen  herself,  as  she  appeared  in  her 
death-robes.  The  haughty  Elizabeth  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. I  noticed,  also,  monuments  and.  sculptures  of  the  two  pnnces 
murdered  in  the  Tower  by  the  bloody  Richard,  of  Henry  Eighth, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  since  Edward  First.  The 
monuments  to  public  individuals,  and  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves,  are  in  the  more  open  part  of  the  abbey.  Folios  and 
quartos  in  abundance  have  been  filled  with  their  history  and  descrip- 
tion ;  and  to  these  I  must  refer  you  for  *  farther  particidars.' 


Friday.  —  To*day  I  procured  a  nice  little  saddle-horse,  and  took  a 
ride  round  the  parks  —  going  up  the  gay  and  splendid  Regent-street 
and  Portland  Place,  by  the  Colosseum,  the  Crescent,  and  the  range  of 
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terraces,  which  are  like  one  continued  palace,  along  Regent's  Park. 
I  stopped  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  are  very  like  Niblo*s,  as 
they  are  laid  out;  but  besides  the  immense  collection  of  plants 
ancl  flowers  (y£  almost  all  species,  fountains,  etc.,  here  are  wild 
atiimah,  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  amphybias,  of  many  species  wbick 
have  never  been  exhibited  in  our  country,  and  you  see  them 
almost  in  their  natural  state  ;  not  chained  up  m  cages  and  close 
rooms,  but  allowed  free  air  and  exercise.  Bears  were  climbing 
polos ;  and  scores  of  water-birds  were  revelling  in  the  luxuries 
of  a  pond.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  different  species 
of  parrots,  and  all  are  together.  But  the  chief  '  lions'  at  pre- 
sent, are  the  beautiful  Giraffes  and  their  attending  Arabs,  recent- 
ly arrived.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  made  the  circuit  of  Re- 
gent's Park,  and  then  rode  down  to  Hyde  Park,  which  is  smaller, 
but  more  frequented.  Hyde  Park  Corner  is  famous  aU  over  the 
world.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  scene  on 
a  fmc  afternoon,  at  this  season  —  the  superb  equipages  of  the  great, 
with  the  gold-laced  and  crimson-velveted  footman  —  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  horseback  in  another  path,  and  the  pedestrians  in  a 
third  —  but  all  mingled  in  dashing  confusion.  I  rode  boldly  in 
among  the  best  of  them,  and  had  a  fine  chance  to  inspect  the  interior 
of  the  carriages,  and  the  pretty  faces  of  my  lady  this,  and  the  duchess 
of  that  —  for  many  of  these  great  ladies  are  really  pretty  —  and  with 
what  exquisite  neatness  and  elegance  some  of  them  dress !  The 
ladies  on  horseback  invariably  wear  men*s  hats  —  literally,  and  with- 
out the  least  alteration,  except  that  a  black  veil  is  appended.  This 
is  the  fashion  at  present.  What  a  luxury  these  parks  are,  in  such  a 
city  as  this  !  To  have  a  fine  open  space  of  three  or  four  hundred 
acres,  kept  in  the  nicest  order,  with  foot-paths,  and  carriage-paths, 
groves  and  ponds,  etc.,  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  palaces  !  I  can 
well  believe  Willis*  remark,  that  the  West  End  of  London  is 
uner|nalled  in  Europe.  One  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  heroes  rescued 
a  child  from  drowning  in  *  the  Serpentine  river.'  When  I  read  it, 
the  idea  of  a  river^  in  what  I  imagined  a  little  park,  somewhat  larger 
than  Washington-Square,  seemed  laughable  enough ;  but  this  Ser- 
pentine river  is  in  this  park,  and  might  drown  the  king,  if  he  should 
fall  into  it.  The  Humane  Society  have  a  hou.se  and  boats  close  by, to 
receive  the  luckless  wights  who  get  drowned.  There  is  good  fishing 
in  the  river,  and  it  looks  fresh  and  clear,  and  it  is  delightful  to  ride 
along  its  banks  on  a  warm  day.  These  ]iarks,  especially  Regent's, 
would  make  a  large  farm.  They  afford  abundant  n>om  for  an  airy 
ride  or  walk,  without  going  out  of  the  city.  At  Hyde  Park  Comer 
is  Apsley  House,  the  duke  of  Wellington's  residence,  and  close  by 
is  the  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  from  cannon  taken  in  the  duke*s 
battles,  and  erected  to  commemorate  them  by  '  his  countrywomen.* 


Last  Saturday  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  Woolwich,  nine 
miles  from  London,  to  help  the  Prince  of  Orange  review  the  troops. 
By  dint  of  active  exertion,  I  attained  a  seat  on  the  deck  of  a  bit  of 
a  Bteam-boat,  loaded  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pleasure-seeking 
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mortals  like  niyeelf,  while  as  many  more  were  lefl  disconsolate  on 
the  wharf—  inadmissible.  Off  we  went  with  the  tide,  under  West- 
Hiinster,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  and  London  Bridges, 
over  Thames  Tunnel,  and  between  a  multitude  of  ships  and  steam- 
boats, large  boats  and  small  boats,  rowed  perhaps  by  a  Jacob  Faith- 
ful, or  his  posterity,  and  following  the  serpentine  course  of  *  Old 
Father  Thames'  through  a  beautiful  green  meadow,  passed  Green- 
wich, and  arrived  at  our  ultimatum  in  good  time  to  see  the  show. 
The  prince  was  dressed  as  a  general,  decorated  with  half-a-dozen 
badges  of  different  orders ;  and  he  galloped  about  the  field  in  true 
military  style,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  and  a  squadron  of 
princes,  dukes,  lords,  etc.  They  fired  bombs,  and  had  a  grand  imi- 
tation-battle, with  horse-artillery  —  in  other  words,  a  sham-fight^ 
which  was  all  vastly  fine.  Returning,  I  walked  to  Greenwich,  three 
miles,  where,  as  you  know,  is  the  observatory  from  which  longitude 
is  reckoned  all  over  the  world,  as  the  school-girls  are  well  aware. 
The  observatory  is  on  a  high,  steep  hill,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  filled  with  hills  and  dales,  deer,  trees,  j)ond8,  and 
every  thing  pretty.  The  prospect  from  the  observatory  is  superb. 
London  on  the  left  —  St.  Paul's  and  a  few  spires  only  peeping  above 
the  dun  smoke  —  the  Thames,  winding  about  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
covered  with  the  *  freighted  argosies'  of  all  nations,  some  just  arrived 
perhaps  from  the  East  Indies  or  the  North  pole  —  some  destined  for 
Botany  Bay  or  Nootka  Sound ;  beyond^  the  green  hills  and  meadows ; 
and  at  your  feet  this  lovely  park,  and  the  noble  hospital  for  seamen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.     It  is  a  scene  for  a  painter. 


To-day  I  have  '  done*  Thames  Tunnel,  and  laughed  at  the  humors 
of  an  English  country  fair,  in  true,  genuine  style,  at  Greenwich. 
The  tunnel  is  just  like  the  pictures  of  it.  You  have  to  descend  as 
many  steps  to  get  to  it  as  would  take  you  to  a  church  steeple.  I 
walked  to  the  end  of  this  subterraneous  cavern,  where  they  were 
at  work,  under  the  very  centre  of  the  river.  Ugh  !  Only  to  think  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  those  frail  brick  arches,  under  the  very  bed  of 
a  mighty  river,  on  which  the  largest  ships  are  moving  over  our 
heads !  What  if  they  should  come  in  contact  with  the  arches,  at 
low  water!  The  whole  place  would  be  instantly  filled,  and  wo  to 
the  luckless  wight  who  happens  to  be  in  it !  In  case  of  such  an  ac- 
cident, there  is  no  chance  oi  escape. 

The  fair  was  amusing  enough.  The  immense  park  I  have  de- 
scribed was  the  principal  scene,  and  thousands  of  country  beaux  and 
lasses  were  cutting  up  all  sorts  of  capers.  Some  were  running 
down  the  steep  hills,  with  dangerous  velocity,  and  many  a  poor  girl 
fell  sprawling  in  the  attempt.  Some,  in  groups,  were  listening  to  a 
strolhng  songster  —  some  looking  through  the  telescopes  and  glasses, 
on  the  beautiful  landscape.  Hero  and  there  a  ring  was  formed,  in 
which  the  damsels  challenged  their  swains,  by  throwing  a  glove,  and 
then  scampering  away.  The  favored  one  gives  chase,  brings  back 
the  blushing  fair  one,  and  gives  her  a  kiss  in  the  centre  of  the  rine. 
There  were    many   very   well  dressed  and   passably   pretty  gim 
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amon?  them.  I  joined  in  without  any  ccretnonv,  determined  to 
inal;c  tlic  best  of  the  sport.  It  was  marvellous  what  a  sensation  I 
produced!  The  qirls  tlirew  the  gauntlet  as  fast  as  I  could  overtake 
them  —  and  merrv  cliases  thev  were. 

You  will  recollect,  from  *  Kenilworth/  that  Elizabeth  kept  her 
court  at  Green wicii,  and  went  from  thence  to  Dcptford  in  a  barge,  to 
%'isit  the  earl  of  Sussex  —  which  same  voyage  I  also  performed. 
The  same  inn  where  the  scene  opens,  at  Cumnor,  is  yet  used  as 
such,  but  the  sism  had  been  altered.  AVhen  the  novel  came  out,  the 
Oxford  students  went  out  to  Cumnor,  four  miles,  and  persuaded 
mine  host  to  let  iheni  put  up  the  sign  of  *  The  Bear*  again.  The 
bishop.:,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  burnt  in  Broad-street,  Oxford, 
and  Antony  Foster  there  acquired  his  nick-name  by  *  firing  the  fag- 
gots.'  I  saw  *  Kenil worth'  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  and  it  wis 
very  well  done.  The  haughty,  worthy,  sensible,  capriciouB  queen 
was  to  the  life. 


A      TOfCII     AT     THE     TIMES. 

This  i.-*,  indeed,  a  mighty  age  — 

Wiih  actors,  poetii,  uits  enough 
To  riur  an  Alliens  :  't  is  ihe  rage 

To  be  of  '  more  than  common  stuff*;' 
Rome,  in  lier  day,  one  Cssar  claimed  — 

One  Richard,  too,  was  England's  king; 
But  scffTiS  of  Cx5ars  now  arc  nam'd, 

And  scores  of  Richards  ut  can  briiiig. 

Our  streets  are  stages :  watch  the  arm 

Of  von  lune  urcHin  —  catch  his  eye; 
The  tfmndc  r  of  a  kin/r  grows  warm, 

And  Kichnrd's  self  Ptalks  proudly  by ! 
One  hand  is  laid  upon  his  throne, 

Tl)*)  oth«T  points  its  shininj;  blade  — 
A  monarch,  Roldier  —  he  alone 

By  nations  knelt  to,  and  obey'd  : 
\Vh<n  •  swcep-o-sweepr  dispels  the  dream  — • 

Tho  crown  and  purple  diKappcar  — 
And  he,  as  usual,  'Jimmy  Green,' 

Who  bottles  mead  and  ginger-beer. 

And  poets,  thick  as  stars  on  high, 

Are  twinkiinj;  on  our  earth  Im'Iow  ; 
You  Ml  know  them  !»y  the  *  roUmg  eye' 

Of  '  frenzy  fine,'  (nays  Shakspcare  so  :) 
Sonic  bill  and  roo,  like  turtle-doves  — 

Some  weep  in  rhymes.  like  summer  rain, 
Berausr;  their  *  dear  and  *  darlin^r*  lovea 

llavi.  look'd  upon  them  with  disdain. 
They  'd  eyes  like  •  stars,'  and  teeth  of  'pearl,' 

Willi  liiis  of  •  ruby'  —  •  marble'  breast  — 
Tliry  had  the  'jet'  or  'raven'  curl  — 

(Some  poets  differ  wliich  is  best.) 

The  cynic  poet  next  appears : 

His  ihou^ihts  are  night-shade,  willows,  umi; 
Cication  's  hut  a  '  vale  of  tears,' 

Whsre  pilgrim  man  all  vainly  tumi 
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For  one  bright  ray  to  light  his  path — 

For  one  sweet  flower  to  glad  his  eye ; 
And  death,  disease,  and  fiery  wrath, 

Come  down  like  tempests  from  the  sky ; 
While  loud  and  deep  is  poui'd  along 
The  solemn  torrent  of  nis  song. 

Yet  bards  immortal  we  can  boast, 

Around  whose  temples,  firesb  and  green, 

Undyinff  leaves  of  fame  are  seen ; 
Who  lift  their  foreheads  from  the  host 

That  croak  around,  as  moimtains  lift 
Their  shinin?  summits,  while  they  throw 
In  shadow  all  the  plain  below; 

Inheritors  of  a  rare  gift, 
That  floated  in  their  cradle-dreams  —  _, 

An  inspiration  pure  and  strong, 
That  color'd  all  their  boyish  themes, 

And  bore  them,  willing  slaves,  along. 

And,  Bbyant,  clust'ring  round  thy  name, 
Hangs  genius,  wedded  unto  fame ; 
The  autumn  hills  that  rise  in  gold  — 
The  solemn  streams  by  nature  roll'd — 
The  quiet  vale  —  the  slope  and  flocks  — 
The  brook  that  tumbles  down  the  rocks  — 
With  eloquence  discourse  of  him. 

Who.  angel-like,  their  beauties  caught, 
And,  chaste  and  pure  as  seraphim, 

The  prize  to  livmg  pictures  wrought. 

Halleck  —  whose  Ijrre  of  many  strings, 
Like  the  wind-harp  its  music  flings ; 
At  home  upon  the  tented  plain. 

At  home  amid  the  battle-stnfe. 
Where,  smoking  round  the  headless  slain, 

Stands  the  warm  current  of  their  life. 
The  poet  of  the  simple  cot 
That  rises  in  some  lonely  spot  — 
The  poet  of  the  heart  and  soul  — 

Who  paints  the  lovely  and  sublime — 
The  thunder  and  the  storm  —  with  droll 

And  curious  contrasts  in  his  rhyme. 

But  poets,  though  their  fount  of  fire 

Is  pure  as  that  which  bums  abov^ 
Had  better  hang  each  sounding  lyre 

Together  in  some  willow-grove; 
Bank-stock  and  rail-roads,  western  lands, 

And  mortgages,  are  now  the  rage ; 
Devoid  of  these,  a  person  stands 

A  gooie  upon  this  mortal  stage ; 
There 's  poetry  in  the  falhng  chmk 

Of  many  dollars — rusthng  bills — 
The  hammer 's  music,  when  they  think 

The  prize  is  won —  the  voice  that  fills 
At  three  o'clock  the  wide  Exchange, 

Is  poetry  as  well  as  prose  — 
Sad  prose  to  some :  the  giant  range 

Of  speculation  also  shows 
A  specimen.    These  visions  bright 

In  beauty  float  around  the  brain  — 
Grow  wilder  in  the  dreams  of  night. 

Till  morning  curbs  their  flight  again. 

I  'U  take  the  hint,  and  rhyme  no  more : 

I  write  for  sport,  and  not  for /ame ; 
As  Groldsmith  says^  on  friendship's  scoro, 

I  say :   '  What  taUbyia  name  ?*  h.  h.  k. 
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Kind  Reader  :  All  eyes  of  late  have  been  turned  toward  Wash- 
iufrron.  The  last  process  of  president-making  has  there  been  per- 
fected, and  the  l)e<uity  of  the  republican  system  made  manifest.  The 
national  metropolis  —  which  is  indeed,  and  punning  aside,  a  capital 
place  —  was  crowded  to  abundant  repletion.  Men.  it  is  said,  in  the 
annals  of  that  week,  slept  wheresoever  they  could  place  their  super- 
abounding  skulls  :  some  in  rail-cars,  some  in  the  comers  of  suburban 
fences,  and  others,  like  the  harvests  of  old,  v/ero  *  gathered  into 
barns,'  consorting  with  jealous  rats,  and  provident  raousers  —  lashed 
by  the  scampering  tails  of  the  one,  and  visited  by  the  omniscient 
whiskers  of  the  other.  In  truth,  from  all  we  hear,  it  was  a  pressing 
time  altogether,  and  the  bed-market  was  never  so  tight  before  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Washington.  But  why  should  I 
enlarcce  upon  this  point — an  imaginary  one  as  far  as  1  an^  con- 
cerned 1 

'  Of  the  people  that  suffered  from  evils  that  wore, 
I  cannot  tell  —  for  I  was  not  there.' 

But  the  pressure  thitherward  has  awakened  the  remembrance  of 
a  visit  to  that  region  some  dozens  of  moons  ago.  Washington  is 
always  sui  generis  ^  in  its  main  features  ;  and  turnpikes,  sheets  of  water, 
with  towns  and  cities,  do  not  change  materially  in  so  short  a  time. 

Every  one  who  has  crossed  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  knows 
what  sort  of  a  river  the  Delaware  is.  On  one  side,  as  thou  goest 
toward  the  south,  from  the  city  of  Penn,  thou  perceivest  the  low 
shore  of  Jersey,  calm  and  green  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Occident,  may  be  seen  the  undulating  slopes  and  swells  of  Penn- 
sylvania, melting  into  distance  ;  before  thee  is  the  crystal  river — an 
affrighted  member  of  the  ichthyological  tribe,  frightened  by  the 
coming  boat,  springing  now  and  then  from  its  bosom  —  saltation  by 
steam. 

Consider  me  on  my  way  to  the  City  of  Distances.  The  difference 
between  the  two  shores  and  states  is  preserved,  as  far  as  you  go.     I 

pointed  out  to  my  friends,  G.  W.  C ,  and  Le  Compte  C 1, 

the  beauty  of  the  scenes  we  were  passing.  The  latter  enjoyed  them 
with  that  keen  and  relishing  sense,  natural  in  one  but  a  few  months  in 
the  country,  *  and  sharp  with  his  eyes.*  The  tame  canals  of  Europe, 
the  trcksc/tuyt,  and  the  sleepy  landscapes  from  its  portals  of  obser- 
vation, were  contrasted  with  the  free  and  majestic  n^ovcmcnt  of  our 
good  steamer,  and  the  scenes  from  its  airy  deck,  or  its  cabin  windows. 


We  are  on  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  early  autumn.  A  few  frosts 
have  descended  upon  the  woodlands,  whose  painted  masses  hang 
over  the  edge  of  the  distant  wave,  like  an  ocean  of  rainbows,  just 
breaking  in  turbulence  upon  a  lake  of  pure  and  molten  silver.  Golden 
flashes  of  sunshine  play  in  tremulous  linos  for  miles  along  the  wave  ( 
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the  distant  sail  flits  into  indistinctness,  and  the  duck,  poising  its  wing 
on  the  western  gale,  skims  the  blue  ridges  in  the  south-east  like  the 
messenger  of  a  spirit,  dropping  ever  and  anon  to  float  in  its  nest  on 
the  billow,  and  turn  its  quick  iris  to  the  smoky  craft,  gliding  like  a 
*  sea  chimera'  on  the  distant  waste. 


The  approach  to  Baltimore  was  likest  to  magic.  A  long  pile  of 
rosy  clouds  —  whether  the  incense  of  the  city,  ornhe  offspring  of  the 
bay  —  clung  to  the  base  of  the  town,  steeped  in  the  gushes  of  the  sun- 
set, and  extending  for  miles  on  either  hand.  Above  these  clouds 
rose  the  domes  of  cathedrals,  churches,  and  minsters  ;  and  over  all, 
the  slender  but  simple  and  majestic  shaft,  at  which  whosoever  look- 
eth,  he  shall  be  instantly  reminded  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the 
immortal  Washington.  It  springs  toward  the  heavens  with  a  plain 
but  a  commanding  austerity.  There,  around  the  crowning  statue, 
breathes  the  air  of  freedom ;  there  circulates  the  sunlight  which 
gilds  the  pinion  of  the  eagle,  or  lights  the  plumage  of  the  dove,  as 
she  sails  to  her  rest. 


The  City  of  Monuments  is  worth  a  week  of  observation.  When 
thou  touchest  that  spot,  oh,  Tourist !  rest  thee  there  awhile.  Go  forth 
into  the  town.  Remain  not  too  long  at  mom  over  Bamum's  rich  coflee 
and  cakes,  nor  at  noon  over  his  wines,  those  succulent,  magical  things, 
but  get  thee  out  into  the  thoroughfares.  Convey  yourself  to  the 
Holiday-street  Temple  :  and  if  the  gas  be  dubiously  fragrant,  thou 
wilt  get  respectable  dramatics,  and  thine  evening  shall  be  well  nigh 
spent  ere  it  seem  begun. 

Baltimore,  like  Boston,  is  a  city  of  ups  and  downs.  It  is  memo- 
rable to  me  ;  for  it  was  in  that  city  of  monuments  that  I  had  well 
nigh  lost  my  life.  That  spice  of  the  adventurous  which  has  accom- 
panied me  from  my  earliest  days,  led  me  to  ascend  the  long  ladder, 
said  to  have  been  some  seventy  f^t  high,  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  ereat  dome  of  the  cathedral,  then  undergoing  repairs.  The  up- 
ward distance  lent  an  enchantment  to  jny  eye,  which  was  irresisti- 
ble. I  fancied  that  the  view  from  the  '  topmost  *  round'  of  those 
tapering  ladders,  tied  together  with  ropes,  would  be  magnijicent,  I 
was  not  disappointed.  The  bay  melted  afar  into  the  iris-blue  of 
air  —  that  golden  edging,  which  hangs  over  forest  tops  and  waters  in 
summer,  whose  tremulousness  makes  the  eye  ache  with  gazing,  and 
fills  the  heart  with  happy  and  ethereal  feelings.  Lcmdward,  the 
country  spread  brightly  around,  seamed  with  brown  roads,  and  fading 
afar  into  apparent  ridges,  and  swells  of  cedar^een.  It  was  a  calm 
and  cheerful  day,  and  every  object  in  unison  one  with  another.  The 
air  was  rarified  and  sweet ;  the  last  odor  of  the  latest  flowers  of 
summer  seemed  floating  by  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  I  fancied  that  the 
voices  of  summer-birds,  taking  their  farewells  for  distant  climes, 
were  mingling  with  them.  The  shipping  in  the  harbor  sent  every 
pennon  to  the  gale  ;  the  flag-sti^s  waved  their  signals,  and,  what 
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with  the  frcsli  breeze,  and  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  it  really 
scomed  a  gala-day. 

After  having  fed  my  eyes  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  from  the 
extreme  height  of  the  ladder  —  the  voices  of  the  workmen  in  the 
cupola,  or  on  the  ballustrade  above,  making  a  pleasant  hum  in  my 
ear —  I  prepared  to  descend,  lint  the  moment  I  looked  toward  the 
earth,  a  dizziness  came  upon  me,  which  almost  led  me  to  instanta- 
neous self-abandonment.  My  brain  reeled,  my  eyes  grew  dim-— 
a  sleepy  sensation  crejjt  over  me — the  whole  cathedral  seemed  to 
recede  from  my  gaze  —  and  for  a  moment  I  seemed  as  if  sailing  in  the 
air.  I  had  not  descended  more  than  a  dozen  rounds,  when  my  tot- 
ted ncr  steps  and  trembling  hands  really  seemed  to  refuse  their  office. 
My  sickness  increased,  and  a  languor  crept  over  my  perceptions, 
like  the  effect  of  an  anodyne.  1  felt  myself  absolutely  becoming 
indiffrrc?it  to  my  peril,  though  I  knew  it  well.  I  was  in  truth  as  if 
in  a  dream  ;  and  I  can  safely  aver,  that  I  felt  myself  losing  all  con- 
sciousness, when  I  heard  one  of  the  laborers  above  —  and  the  words 
came  to  my  ear  as  if  from  the  supernatural  lips  of  a  spirit  —  exclaim, 
*  Mt/  God  !  that  young  gentleman  is  going  to  jail  P 

This  sentence  went  like  fire  to  my  brain,  and  rolled  like  a  flood  of 
lava  over  every  nerve.  It  restored  me  instantly  to  a  full  perception 
of  my  case,  and  my  course.  I  grasped  the  rounds  of  the  ladder 
with  the  firmness  which  a  drowning  man  exhibits  when  clutching, 
in  the  bubbling  groan  of  his  last  agony,  at  tho  slenderest  spar. 
Every  .foot-fall  shook  the  ladder  from  end  to  end ;  and  when  I 
touched  the  ground,  I  felt  precisely  as  if  rescued  from  the  grave. 


From  Baltimore  to  Washington,  the  route  is  what  one  might  call 
dull.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  impression  of  the  road  upon  our  party 
of  three  and  a  servant,  as  we  wheeled  over  the  yellow  line,  y'clept 
a  turnpike.  The  view  therefrom  is  limited,  being  confined  to  a  few 
brown  landscapes,  describing,  as  it  were,  a  stone's-throw  radius  on 
either  hand.  One  stirring  scene,  however,  I  must  needs  except. 
There  is  a  point,  as  you  go  fVom  Baltimore,  Washington- ward,  where 
the  former  city  lifts  itself  in  su])reme  beauty  along  the  line  of  the 
horizon.  Dome,  tower,  and  temple,  point  their  glowing  indices  to- 
ward that  heaven  to  which  their  ministering  spirits' guide  the  way; 
a  wide  lapse  of  silver  bounds  the  view  ;  and  over  all,  like  a  pyramid 
above  the  plains  of  Memjihis  or  of  Thebes,  or  like  to  the  Needles, 
named  of  her  who  wooed  an  Anthony  to  her  bosom,  and  who  fed 
from  those  fair  orbs  the  scorpion  which  killed  her  —  rose  that  thin 
shaft  which  commemorates  the  fame  of  Wasiuxgton  —  the  Saviour 
of  his  Country,  As  I  turned  my  head,  (thrust  forth  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  from  the  wintlow  of  our  extra,)  to  sur\'ey  the  parting 
glories  of  that  tall  white  column,  my  heart  swelled  into  my  throat; 
for,  my  dear  American  reader,- 1  am  peculiarly  susceptible  of  patri- 
otic influences.  A  sign-post,  with  Washington  at  its  top,  calls  forth 
my  admiration.  I  have  wept  at  the  plaudits  of  an  audience  at  the 
theatre,  when  the  falling  of  a  new  drop-curtain  has  disclosed  the 
form  or  features  of  the  Pater  Patriae,  bimple,  republican,  austere 
in  honor,  sublime  in  war,  beloved  in  peace  —  when  shall  wo  look 
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upon  his  like  again?  I  am  not  of  those  who  fancy  that  any 
eulogy  can  be  misused  upon  his  memory  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  terms 
and  tributes,  though  often  repeated,  can  ever  grow  familiar  or  aged, 
when  applied  to  his  name.  Therefore  I  offer,  as  the  best  synopsis 
of  hib  merits,  a  stanza  which  may  be  familiar  to  many,  and  yet 
new  to  the  majority  of  those  who  now  follow  my  words: 

*  His  was  Octavian'8  prosperous  star  — 
The  rush  of  Caesar's  conquering  car, 

At  Battle's  call ; 
His  Scipio's  virtue;  his  the  skill 
And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal :  _ 

His  was  Aurelius'  soul  divine, 
The  clemency  of  Antonine, 

And  generous  will  : 
In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway, 

And  stern  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine  —  ay,  more  — 
The  fervent  love  Camillus  bore 

His  native  land.' 

The  sun  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  pile  of  fleecy  and  feathery 
clouds,  flushed  like  the  heart  of  a  summer  rose,  long  before  we  had 
reached  the  Great  Capital.  A  storm  came  on ;  the  rain  pattered 
heavily  against  our  carriage-window ;  and  when  we  first  caught  the 
reflection  of  lights  against  them  from  the  lamps  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capitol,  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  embarked  in  a  vehicle,  chartered 
by  Ph&eton,  to  be  conveyed  whithersoever  his  eccentric  whipship 
would. 


A'  PRESENTATION  at  the  American  court,  at  a  private  audience, 
and  with  a  foreign  functionary,  is  not  an  ordinary  matter  of  your 
working-day  world.  With  anticipations  of  this  sort,  so  it  was  that 
I  was  awakened  by  our  attendant  in  a  crowded  sky-parlor  at  Gadsby's, 
through  whose  uppermost  casement  1  looked,  and  saw  the  splendors 
of  an  autumnal  morning  sun  streaming  over  the  capitol,  at  the  distant 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  But,  what  a  strange  melange  of  town 
and  country  between  !  Fields  near  at  hand  ;  rural  waters  twinkling 
nigh ;  and  at  long  intervals,  the  indications  of  a  city.  One  finds  no 
direct  chance  of  deciding  upon  his  whereabout.  At  first,  he  fancies 
it  may  be  rus  in  urbe  ;  at  the  next  moment,  he  concludes  himself  sur- 
rounded cum  urhs  in  rure.  Thenceforth,  those  abstruse  mysteries,  the 
points  of  a  compass  —  properly  belonging  to  the  shipman's  card, 
and  not  manipulated  by  lubbers  o'  the  land  —  become  to  him  inexpli- 
cable enigmas.  He  knows  the  contradistinction  of  head  and  heels, 
barely :  all  facts  beyond  outventure  his  philosophy. 


There  is  a  halo  of  *  glorification,'  after  all,  about  a  functionary, 
high  in  oflice  and  place,  which  makes  the  heart  of  your  humble  denizen 
beat  quicker,  as  he  approaches  the  imperial  den.  Thus  it  was  with 
me,  as  our  coach  wheeled  up  to  the  mansion  where  le  Compte  was 
to  find  himself  accredited.     The  ceremonies  on  such  occasions  are 
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pleasant  to  the  spectator,  and  though  simple,  are  imposing.  A  group 
of  gray-heads  and  time-worn  forms ;  expressions  of  polite  regards, 
in  different  accents  and  various  language ;  bows  and  kind  assurances, 
are  the  staple  scenes  and  sounds  on  such  occasions. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  republican  to  see  the  President,  with 
a  free-and-easy  air,  ask  his  Secretary  of  State  to  light  a  paper  that 
he  may  convoy  the  blaze  thereof  to  a  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  would 
not  measure  in  length  more  than  three  inches,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  bowl  thereof  would  coil  up  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  presi- 
dential nose.  It  reminds  one  of  those  calm  and  luxurious  times, 
signalized  in  the  reign  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  in  the  days  when 
the  Knickerbockkrs  —  pryamids  of  their  day  and  generation  — 
towered  aloft  in  Dutch  and  daring  dignity. 


Among  the  fair  women  of  that  day  and  hour,  was  the  gifted  and 

accomplished  *«**  L .     Song,  it  was  said,  had  breathed  around 

her  footsteps  from  lyres  of  fume  ;  and  one  devoted  bard  —  (so  Ru- 
mor breathes)  —  poured  after  her,  when  abroad,  the  song  that  en- 
sueth.     He  had  heard,  erroneously,  tliat  she  was  dead  : 

'to      CORA. 
1. 

'  I  BANC  to  thee  my  luatin  hymn 

In  life's  au9picioii8  hour, 
Ere  the  sunlignt  of  jov  grew  dim, 

O'er  heauiy's  vernal  bower : 
For  all  the  wealth  of  heaven  above, 

And  all  beneath  the  eva, 
I  would  not  then  have  sold  the  lovo 

Thou  freely  gav'st  to  me. 

II. 

(  When  youth's  bright  hopes  begau  to  fail, 

I  sung  an  altercxi  stram  — 
The  farewell  to  the  fading  sail 

That  bore  thee  o'er  the  main  : 
And  as  I  pressed  thy  gentle  form, 

And  heard  thy  parlmg  vow, 
Thy  kisses  on  my  Hps  were  warm, 

Thy  tears  were  on  my  brow! 

ni. 

'  Still  fall  those  tears'?  Sweet  moiuner,  no  ! 

Bevond  the  unquiet  wave, 
Thy  broken  heart  forgot  its  wo, 

But  only  in  the  grave  I 
There  Memory  weeps  —  while  trusting  Love 

Looks  through  the  clouds  of  even, 
To  view  thine  angel  form  above, 

A  habitant  of  Heaven !' 

Nothing  can  well  be  prettier,  or  more  pathetic,  than  this  effusion  : 
yet  the  catastrophe  part,  as  my  friend  of  the  Albany  Argus  would 
say,  was  '  gratuitous.'  The  parties  afterward,  mayhap,  read  it  to- 
gether, and  pointed  out  the  chronological  inaccuracies :  which 
reminds  me,  or  might  remind  me,  of  a  circumstance  lately  related 
in  one  of  the  western  papers,  where  a  gentleman  who  had  been  ad- 
vertised as  deceased,  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  editor  of  the  journal, 
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(who  had  thus  among  his  personal  ship-news  recorded  a  false  clear- 
ance for  eternity,)  somewhat  as  follows  : 

'  Mt  DiAB  Sib  :  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  statement  in  your  last,  with 
rsference  to  my  death  1  I  am  grateful  for  the  comphments  to  my  character  in  your 
obituary  notice,  and  I  believe  them  deserved.  That  I  tried  to  do  the  handsome  tning 
while  Iliyed,  is  most  true;  true,  too,  is  it,  that  I  never  backed  out  of  a  fight,  and  never 
saw  the  man  that  could  whip  me,  when  alive  ;  and  I  say  the  same  yet,  '  being  dead,' 
according  to  your  story.  But  when  you  state,  that  I  left  my  aifairs  unsettl^,  and  my 
widow  and  those  eleven  children  unprovided  for,  I  have  only  to  state,  that  you  lie  in 
your  throat !  I  mean  no  ofience  in  what  I  say ;  I  speak  in  the  aggregate  sense  of  the 
term.  Being  a  dead  man,  and  printed  down  as  such  in  your  columns,  I  am  incapable  of 
mortal  resentments ;  but  I  leave  as  my  avengers,  Cain,  Abel,  and  Simpkins,  printers 
and  publiahers  of  the  Occidental  Trumpet  and  Mtssissippi  Battle- Axe.  To  the  editor 
of  that  paper,  I  submit  my  fame.  To  his  indomitable  coolness,  never  yet  ruffled  by 
repeatea  contumely,  and  invulnerable  to  contempt,  I  confide  my  reputation :  feeling 
certain  that  one  who  has  never  found  satisfaction  for  any  insult,  (nor  sought  it  indeed,) 
can  fail  to  be  a  champion  in  my  cause.  That  he  may  be  in  peril  in  my  advocacy,  is 
possible;  but  he  knows  how  to  shun  it.  He  is  independent,  for  he  is  unknown;  tie  ia 
fearless,  for  no  man  will  touch  a  hair  of  his  head.  To  that  immortal  Gulliveb.  in  whatr 
aocver  cave  or  fastness  he  may  dwell,  I  surrender  my  fame.    Yours,  'till  death, 

RoswELL  Adams  Gbbenx.' 

But  I  wander  —  and  I  recall  my  rambling  spirit  back  to  the 
American  capital. 


Attended  church.  'T  is  a  dull  business  in  Washington.  One's 
devotional  feelings,  that  in  ordinary  cities  kindle  and  rise  heaven- 
ward, at  the  anthems  of  the  choir,  or  the  pealing  of  the  organ,  come 
down,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  republic,  to  the  shallow  and  factitious 
distinctions  of  this  common  sphere  of  earth.  The  preachers  at 
Washington  have  been  variously  described.  Just  before  the  session 
of  the  National  Legislature,  as  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak, 
crowds  of  the  reverend  cloth  convene,  for  the  chaplaincy  of  Congress, 
and  other  purposes.  Of  course,  as  many  of  these  as  can,  accomplish 
the  entr6  to  the  metropolitan  desk,  to  display  their  powers.  The 
divine  I  had  the  happiness  to  hear,  in  some  respects  resembled  the 
man  whom  my  dear  lamented  Sands  described  in  his  '  Scenes  at 
Washington.'  Argument  was  his  hobby ;  and  he  would  curtail  a 
sentence  of  its  dimensions,  and  subvert  all  gleanings,  scriptural,  his- 
torical, or  political,  to  fortify  the  same.  He  reminded  me  of  that 
queer  and  rural  divine,  of  whom  I  have  heard  in  Massachusetts,  who 
found  his  congregation  indulging  in  all  the  extravagances  of  provin- 
cial fashion,  and  rebuked  them  en  masse,  (especially  the  fairer  part, 
who  indulged  in  flaunting  top-knots,  and  dresses  of  the  head,)  by 
choosing  for'one  of  his  sermons  the  following  text :  *  Top-knot  come 
down  r  From  this  text  he  deduced  a  world  of  sacred  ratiocination ; 
He  expatiated  upon  the  uselessness  of  top-knots,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  scriptural  injunction  that  they  should  come  down.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  he  confessed  that  he  had  merely  adopted  a 
damse ;  but  he  said  that  any  detached  sentence,  even,  from  Holy 
Writ,  was  profitable  for  reproof  and  for  instruction,  *  The  context 
of  the  clause,'  he  added,  *  I  will  now  join  with  the  text  It  is  thus 
written  :  '  Let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  Acfwn!  Cos^ 
ment  is  unnecessary !' 
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There  is  a  story  of  this  same  man  of  God,  now  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  (or  named  at  least  of  him,)  for  which  I  have  great  respect. 
It  seems  that  he  encountered  a  confirmed  infidel  one  evening  at  a 
donation-party  —  a  man  who  respected  tlie  pastor  of  the  town,  though 
he  did  not  credit  his  doctrines.  By  accident,  they  engaged  in  a  con- 
troversy, and  the  infidel  endeavored  to  prove,  by  Holy  \Vrit,  in  the 
same  text-choosing  method  for  which  his  opponent  was  proverbial, 
that  the  priests  of  old  wore  drunkards,  and  that  they  imbibed  *  pota- 
tions pottle  deep,*  in  public. 

*  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  (Jive  me  an  instance/  said  the  cleri- 
cal gladiator. 

*  Well,'  was  the  reply,  *  look  at  the  coronation  of  Solomon,  where 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  Zadok,  the  priest  who  anointed  him,  '  took 
a  horn* 

Yes,  said  he  of  the  cloth,  but  you  do  n't  give  the  whole  passage, 
which  is  this  :  'And  Zadok  the  priest  took  a  horn  of  oil,  and  anoint- 
ed Solomon.' 

*  I  did  not  say  what  he  did  with  his  horn,'  rejoined  the  infidel ;  •  I 
only  contended  that  he  took  it.' 

*  (4oi)d  —  very  good  !*  responded  the  di^-ine,  warming  at  the  quiz 
which  he  saw  was  directed  toward  himself :  *  You  are  ingenious  in 
your  argument :  but  I  can  jirovc  by  the  Scriptures,  in  the  same  way, 
that  instead  of  being  here,  rcbolving  doubts  and  disputing  with  me, 
you  should  be  swinging  on  a  gallows  at  this  moment,  by  your  own 
consent  and  deed.' 

*  No,  no  —  that  '.?  beyond  your  skill ;  and  if  you  will  establish 
what  you  propose,  by  any  kind  of  ratiocination,  I  vrill  confess  my 
deserts,  as  soon  as  they  are  shown.' 

*  Agreed.  Now  do  we  not  read  in  the  Bible,  that  *  Judas  went  and 
hanged  himself?' ' 

*  Yes,  wo  do.' 

Do  we  not  find,  in  an  another  part  of  the  Sacred  Word,  *Go  thou 
and  do  likcwiseV 

'Yes  ;  you  have  proved  that,  as  far  as  you  go.     What  next  V 

*  Only  one  clause  more,'  replied  the  divine.  The  Bible  also  says, 
*  What  thou  docsf,  do  quicklt/.'  Now,  my  friend,  go  and  hang  your- 
self at  once  !* 

*  Not  till  I  show  you  the  text  to  your  charity  sermon,  preached  for 
the  W'idow's  Society  in  Boston,  last  spring.'  Here  it  is ;  and  there 
is  a  word  there,  which  you  either  have  not  properly  written  or  pro- 
perly read. 

Saying  this,  he  drew  a  pamphlet  from  his  pocket,  and  pointed  to 
the  opening  ])assage.  It  ran  thus  :  *  Then  he  rebuked  me  winds, 
and  the  sea,  and  lo  !  there  was  a  great  dafn  .''  Why  do  you  bring 
your  texts  to  such  an  amphibious  and  testaceous  termination  1 

The  good  man  was  thunder-struck.  He  acknowledged  that  there 
was  an  error ;  but  he  contended  that  shell-fish  might  have  existed  at 
that  ancient  period  : 

'  E'en  though  ^tLnquished,  he  could  argue  stiJI.' 
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Unfortunately,  typical  mutations  in  published  mss.  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day.  Not  many  moons  since,  I  was  called  upon 
by  a  small  and  humble -looking  person,  in  green  spectacles,  behind 
which  there  rolled  two  enormous  gray  eyes.  He  said  he  was  a  man 
of  many  occupations,  and  sometimes  dabbled  in  literature.  He  had 
thoughts  of  buying  some  western  lands,  if  any  one  would  credit  him 
for  six  years,  and  in  that  way  make  his  fortune.  A  friend  in  Texas 
had  also  assured  him  that  he  could  get  some  lots  there  on  the  same 
terms.  In  these  enterprises  he  wished  me  to  join  him.  But  first, 
and  before  showing  me  some  poetry  which  had  been  spoilt  in  the 
publication,  he  wished  me  to  loan  him  a  shilling,  and  accept  his  note 
to  that  amount,  *  with  sixty  days  to  run.'  A  humorous  thought  struck 
me,  and  I  chose  the  latter,  with  the  direction  that  he  should  try  it  for 
discount  at  the  United  States'  Bank.  The  next  day  1  received  a 
carefully- written  *  business  letter'  from  him,  which  (after  promising 
to  call  on  me  in  an  hour  after  I  received  it,)  contained  the  ensuing : 

*  December  17. 

*My  Dkae  Sir  :  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Riddle,  and  truly  lament  my  ina- 
bility to  communicate  saiiufactory  resuitp.  I  fear  that  until  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  tlie  Treasury  order,  is  finally  disposed  of,  the 
tradins  interests  will  materially  suffer. 

*  The  Board  of  Directors,  however,  have  some  reason  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  hope, 
that  a  small  keg  of  ten -cent -pieces  will  arrive  from  Tinicum,  some  time  during  the  ensu- 
ing week ;  in  which  case,  the  president  has  promised  to  exert  his  influence  in  my  hehalf 
on  the  next  discount-day. 

*If  we  should  be  successful  in  ultimately  elevating  the  breeze  (raising  the  wind)  on 
my  promissory  note,  we  can  proceed  without  delay  to  our  contemplated  acquisitions  in 
luchilimackinaclands,  and  Texas  scrip.    Your  obedient  friend, 

'Zebedee  Fussv.' 

He  was  with  me,  almost  before  I  had  read  his  letter.  *  Ah  !'  said 
he,  *  reading  my  scroll,  I  see.  Funny  circumstance.  But  nevermind. 
You  make  pieces  sometimes  for  the  Knirkerhocker,  don't  you  ?  —  apt 
kind  o'  pieces,  that  come  out  of  your  head  1  I  borrow  that  there 
periodical,  sometimes,  of  a  friend,  and  I  seen  a  piecc-t  there  about  a 
man  who  was  the  *  Victim  of  a  Proof- Reader.'  I  am  one  of  that 
class.  Two  years  ago  I  was  in  love.  I  was  jilted.  Hang  details  ; 
the  upshot  is  the  main  thing.  Well,  I  had  tried  the  young  lady,  and 
found  her  wanting  ;  and  I  thought  I  would  quote  a  line  of  Scripture 
onto  her,  as  a  motto  for  some  bitter  and  reproachful  verses.'  So, 
holding  a  manuscript  in  one  hand  hig!i  up,  and  placing  the  other  arm 
a-kimbo,  he  read  as  follows  : 

*  TO    ONE    FOUND    WANTING. 
'  Mene,  mene,  tekcl  uphartin  ."  —  Scripture. 

*  Thou  art  no  more,  what  once  I  knew 

Thy  heart  and  guileless  tongue  to  be ; 
Thou  art  no  longer  pure  and  true, 

Nor  fond,  to  one  who  knelt  to  thee  ; 
Who  knelt,  and  deemed  thee  all  his  own, 

Nor  knew  a  dearer  wish  beside ; 
Who  made  his  trembling  passion  known, 

And  looked  to  own  thee  for  a  bride. 

What  is  the  vow  that  once  I  heard 
From  those  balm-breathing  lips  of  thine? 

Broken,  ah  !  broken,  word  by  word. 
E'en  while  I  worshipped  at  thy  SDrine ! 
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Brukcn  by  thee,  to  whom  I  bowed, 

Afl  bonds  the  wind-flower  to  the  breeze^ 
As  bent  the  Chaldean,  thn)ugh  the  cloudi 

To  Orion  and  tlie  Pleiades. 

But  thou  art  lost !  and  I  no  more 

Must  drink  thy  undeceiving  glance ; 
Our  thousand  fondling  spells  are  o'er  — 

Our  raptured  moments  in  the  dance. 
Vanished,  like  dew-drops  from  the  aprajr, 

Are  moments  which  ni  beauty  flew  ; 
I  cast  life's  brightest  pearl  awav, 

And,  false  one !  breathe  my  last  adieu  V 

Hero  be  stopped  —  his  gray  eyes  rolling  in  a  wild  frenzy  — and 
drew  a  newspaper  from  his  breeches  pocket.  *  Sir,'  said  he, 
striking  an  attitude,  '  I  sent  them  verses  for  to  bo  printed  into  the 
*  Literary  Steam-boat  and  General  Western  Alligator*  It  is  a  paper, 
Sir,  with  immense  circulation.  A  column  in  it,  to  be  read  by  the 
boatmen  and  raftsmen  of  the  west,  is  immortality.  I  say  nothing. 
Just  see  how  my  infusion  was  butchered.     /  can  't  read  it.' 

I  took  the  paper,  a  little  yellow  six-by-cight  folio,  and  read  thus : 

'  TO    ORE,   FOUND    WASHING. 

*Jlf«r^  iMre,  f r«ar2c,  O'SarCia. "—ScuLPTVES. 

*  Titou  hast  no  means,  at  once  to  slew 

Thy  beaatei,  and  girdless tongues  to  tree; 
Thou  hast  no  Tnrgent,  pure  and  true, 

Nor  feed,  for  one  who  knelt  to  thee : 
Who  knelt,  and  dreemed  thy  all  his  own. 

Nor  knew  a  drearer  wish  bctidle, 
Who  maid  his  tumbling  parsnips  knovm, 

And  looked  to  arm  thee  for  a  bridle ! 

*  What  19  the  row  7  what  once  I  heard 

From  those  bro  w-beatinu  limps  of  thine  1    . 
Brokers !  oh,  brokers !  one  by  one, 

Ken  while  1  worshipped  at  thy  shine ! 
Broker  by  three !  to  whom  I  lowed, 

As  lends  the  wind-flaw  to  the  tries ; 
As  hurst  the  chaldron  thro'  the  clod,  • 

To  Onionii,  and  the  fleas  as  dies ! 

*  But  thou  art  lost !  and  I  no  more 

Mus  dirk  thy  undeceaving  glance; 
One  thous  &,  frioadly  squills  are  o'er, 

Our  ruptunxl  moments  in  the  dance ! 
VamishMl,  like  dew-drops  from  the  sprag, 

Are  moments  which  in  business  flew  ! 
I  cut  life's  brightest  peal  a-wa?, 

And  folsc  one,  break  my  bust  —  a  dieu !' 

On  breaking  into  a  loud  l^ugh  at  the  utter  stupidity  of  this  tjpir 
cal  metamorphosis,  I  found  that  the  stranger  grew  red  in  the  iace. 
He  snatched  the  paper  from  my  hand,  and  disappeared,  making  hii 
bow  as  he  retired. 

And,  beloved  reader,  having  exceeded  my  boundaries,  let  me  do 
the  same. 

Thine  till  doomsday, 

Ollapod. 
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*  And  if  he  love  her  not,  oh !  then  fire  pity 
To  her  whose  ctate  is  •acb,  the  cannot  chooae 
But  lend  and  five,  where  ahe  ia  anre  to  loae/  BHAKaPBARE. 


There  is  revel  loud  m  the  castle  walls. 

The  noble  have  thronged  to  its  festive  nails : 

Music  floats  out  on  the  evening  breez& 

As  it  sweeps  through  the  old  ancestral  trees ; 

Flowers,  in  grafland  and  gay  festoon, 

Glow  in  a  light  as  the  blaze  of  noon. 

With  their  'broidcred  robes,  with  their  rich  gems  crowned. 

Meet  chieftain  and  peer  the  full  board  arouno. 

In  the  sciilpturcd  cup  foams  the  blood-red  wine, 

The  purple  fruits  from  their  sold  vase  shine : 

Lord  RoBSclin  sits  by  '  a  laoye  bright ;' 

There  is  not  a  shade  on  his  soul  this  night ; 

He  is  watching  the  glance  of  her  full  dark  eye. 

For  the  softness  of  woman  perchance  too  high; 

Perchance  on  her  brow  is  a  gleam  too  prouf 

As  she  speaks  like  a  queen  to  the  listenmg  crowd. 

The  white  rose  wreathed  in  her  braided  hair, 

With  the  glow  on  her  cheek  forms  a  contrast  ftir ; 

A  thin  veil  is  shading  that  cheek's  deep  hue, 

Like  the  blonden  cloud  that  the  moon  shines  through  ; 

The  orient  pearls  on  her  bosom  seen. 

Well  become  her  graceful  and  courtly  mien ; 

On  her  snow v  hand  gleams  a  rinjg  of  gold  — 

By  that  simple  pledge  is  her  whole  life  told : 

From  the  titled  and  great  at  her  feet  that  bowed, 

She  hath  chosen  Lord  Rosselin,  and  deeply  vowed ; 

In  his  bright  flashing  eye  is  a  rapturous  pnde. 

As  they  quaff  to  the  health  of  his  high*Dora  bride. 


Thbbe  's  a  lowly  and  tranquil  cottage  home, 
Through  the  dark  trees  seen  from  that  pillared  dome  } 
On  the  \'inc-wreathed  porch  sits  a  maiden  now. 
With  a  settled  grief  on  her  pallid  brow. 
She  watches  the  lights  on  the  castle  walls, 
And  the  music  that,  mellowed  in  distance^  falls ; 
She  is  singing  a  gentle  and  plaintive  lay, 
Of  a  knight  that  proved  faituul  thouffh  for  away : 
Her  bosom  heaved  and  her  pale  checK  burned, 
As  her  eve  just  then  on  her  bracelet  turned 
But  the  blush  has  past :  —  she  is  kneeling  low, 
Claspt  arc  her  hands  in  prayer's  deep  flow. 
Lord  Rosselin  had  taught  her  that  true-love  song. 
As  together  they  watched  the  moonbeams  long. 
He  had  circled  tier  arm  with  those  jewels  rare, 
To  her  simple  robe  so  unsuited  there ; 
For  a  blessmg  now  her  white  lips  moved. 
On  the  glorious  bride  that  Lord  Rosselin  loved. 
Ho  had  stolen  her  heart  with  vows  of  iaith, 
She  had  dreampt  of  change  from  nought  save  death  1 
What  to  him  was  she  now  on  that  proud  day  7 
A  rose-bud  just  gathered  to  fling  away  ! 
Those  stars  had  shone  on  her  joyous  form. 
Fresh  with  the  hopes  at  her  young  heart  warm ; 
They  had  looked  on  her  oft  as  she  sate  alone, 
Straining  her  ear  for  a  step  well  known ; 
They  were  shinins  now  o'er  her  soul's  deep  gloom  — 
Soon,  alas  !  shall  they  stream  o*er  her  unwept  tomb. 
Elitmb€tk't0wnt  (N.  J.,)  1837.  R.  l.  a. 
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GkOUK.Y    and   Ml  NT.  ha  logy,    C.'ONSIDEKED    WITH    ReFEUEN'CE   TO     NaTUBAL    ThEOLOCT/ 

By  ihc  Rt'V.  William  Blckland,  D.D.  In  two  volunins,  6vo.  Philadelphia:  Cabet, 
LcA  AND  Blanciiauu.  Nt'w-Vork :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  and  G.  aho  C.  Cab- 
viLL  AND  Company. 

Tins  is  one  of  tin/  .S(;ries  commonly  known  us  the  Brid^wnlcr  Treatiaes,  from 
tlie  munifict' nt  l>er[ue.st  of  the  oarl  of  thut  namo,  Icil  by  the  testator  to  be  paid  to  the 
person  or  persons  selecteil  hy  the  Prcsidtiii  of  ihc  Royal  Society,  who  should  write  a 
work  upon  the  power,  wistloin,  uiid  goiKhiess  of  God,  as  n):inifc£ited  in  the  Creation. 
The  subject  being  thou«^ht  too  vast  and  variixi  to  <'>flniit  of  being  treated  successfully 
by  any  one  individual,  it  was  sulxJivided  iitio  night  parts,  and  that  portion  which 
gives  the  tide  to  the  work  Urfon;  us  was  nssignetl  to  the  Rev.  William  Buckljikd, 
u  gemlemnn  already  distingnisln-d  l»y  his  seieniific  researclies,  his  lectures  at  Oxford, 
and  his  iiii^enious  and  ori^injil  views  with  re;raiil  to  the  geological  structure  of  the 
carili,  and  the  cansrs  of  the  many  ciianges  which  it  has  undergone  during  the  lapse 
of  past  Ages.  The.  work  under  notice  is  svi  voluminous,  and  the  matters  treated  of 
so  various,  that  our  limits  will  scarcely  allow  of  even  an  outline  of  it.  As  the 
importance  of  the  snbjiot,  liowever,  must  be  uppureni  to  all,  we  will  make  the 
atrf-inpt. 

FJefon!  entering  ufion  tho  maltiTS  cspetially  considered  by  Dr.  Buckland,  it  maybe 
w«'Il  to  explain  lo  the  reader  the  nebuli)Us  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  La  Place,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  that  great  astronomer,  and  which  the  author  seems  to 
think  tlie  most  resonable  yet  di.vised.  At  some  very  remole  perioil  of  lime,  then, 
Lu  Place  supposi-s  that  the  solar  atiiiosphere  extended  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  most 
distant  planet,  in  this  slate,  it  resembled  one  of  tlirsc  nebula?,  described  by  Her- 
schel,  many  of  which  may  be  faintly  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  in  a  clear  night,  com- 
posed of  a  bright  nucleus,  surrtmnded  by  nt^bulosity,  which  by  gradual  condensation 
becomes  a  star.  I<ei  us  suppose  such  n  condensation,  which  must  be  very  gradnal, 
to  take  ]>lacc  in  t)ie  primitive  solur  atmosphere.  The  laws  of  dynamics  show,  thai 
as  the  condensation  proceeds,  the  sun's  rotation  will  1)0  acceleruted,  and  the  centrifugal 
force,  at  the  vcr<;e  of  tlie  atino.sphrre,  incrras(*d,  and  the  limits  which  depend  upon  the 
magnitude  of  this  centrifugal  force  eoiitr.ictfd. 

'  In  this  manner,'  to  quote  the  wonls  of  nn  ingenious  writer,  '  ns  the  condensation 
proceeds,  zones  of  vapir  will  be  su^eessfully  abandoned,  which,  by  their  condensa- 
tion, and  the  muLnal  attnictioii  of  their  particles,  will  form  su  many  concentric  rings 
of  vapor,  circulating  round  the  sun.  Rut  the  regularity  that  this  formation  requires, 
in  the  arrangement  of  tlic  particles  of  the  zone,  and  in  their  cooling,  must  have  made 
this  ])henoinenon  cxtrenu-ly  rare.  Accordingly,  we  see  but  one  instance  of  it  in  the 
solar  system  —  that  of  the  rings  which  circulate  around  Saturn.  In  most  cases,  each 
ring  of  vapors  M'ould  divide  into  several  masses,  which  would  continue  to  circulate 
around  the  sun.  Mechanical  considenUions  show,  that  these  masses  would  assume  a 
spheroidal  form,  with  a  nwrtion  of  rotation  in  the  .same  direction  as  that  of  revolution. 
The  tnrmation  of  4he  planets  being  conceived  to  lake  i>lacc  in  this  manner,  we  may 
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«atUy  imagine  that  an  ulterior  condensation  has  produced,  in  a  similar  way,  the 
satdlites  reToWing  round  the  planets.' 

Tlie  above  is  La  Place's  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  solar  system.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  begins  where  the  French  philosopher  ends^  and  supposes  the  earth,  when  first  it 
•asumed  a  spheroidal  form,  to  have  been  an  incandescent  mass,  in  a  semi-fluid  state, 
encircled  with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  Tapor,  consisting  mostly  of  steam.  In  process 
of  time,  as  the  surface  began  to  cool,  from  the  radiation  of  heat  into  space,  an  ex- 
ternal crust  gradually  formed,  composed  of  oxydated  metals  and  metalloids,  consti- ' 
tming  rocks  of  the  granite  series,  around  a  nucleus  of  melted  matter,  such  as  now 
Ibrms  the  compact  lava.  That  crystallization  can  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
we  know,  from  the  researches  of  Professor  Kersten,  who  found  crystals  of  felspar 
on  the  walls  of  a  tumace  where  copper  ore  had  been  melted ;  which  discovery  proves 
the  igneous  origin  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  By  degrees,  as  the  earth  cooled,  the 
Murraunding  vapor  became  condensed,  and  was  converted  into  water,  which  seeking 
its  own  level,  took  the  shape  of  oceans  and  seas.  Thither  the  first  detritus  oi  the  dry 
lands  would  naturally  be  carried,  and  wouk!  have  formed  immense  beds  of  mud,  sand, 
and  gravel,  at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  had  not  other  forces  been  employed  to  raise  them 
into  dry  land.  These  forces  must  have  been  the  expansive  powers  of  steam,  which 
caused  the  elevation  of  the  primitive  rocks  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
which  are  still  exerted  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes.  These  convulsions 
at  the  present  day  are  very  reasonably  accounted  for,  by  supposing  fissures  to  have  been 
made,  during  the  process  of  cooling,  in  the  external  crust  of  the  earth,  which  would 
let  the  waters  of  the  ocean  pass  through  and  come  in  contact  with  the  great  mass  of 
melted  matter  beneath.  The  immense  force  of  the  elastic  vapor  thus  suddenly  gene- 
rated, would  be  sufficient  to  lift  the  bed  of  the  ocean  far  above  its  surface,  and  change 
its  lowest  depths  to  the  greatest  elevations.  This  explains  satisfactorily  the  pheno- 
menon of  marine  shells  on  lofty  mountains,  and  accounts  for  the  various  degrees  of 
inclination  of  the  strata  of  rocks,  which  give  evidence  of  the  great  force  of  the  inter- 
nal power  that  has  upheaved  them  from  their  primitive  horizontal  position.  It  is  to 
the  agency  of  this  power,  also,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  immense  repositories  of 
coal,  which,  in  the  form  of  dense,  luxuriant  forests,  flourished  on  the  earth,  until,  over- 
whelmed by  masses  of  earth  and  rock,  it  was  converted  into  a  mine  of  wealth  and 
comfort  to  man,  to  be  discovered  after  the  lapse  of  ages. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves  to  the  changes  which  inorganic  matter  may  be 
•nppoaed  to  have  undergone,  since  the  formation  of  the  earth.  We  now  come  to 
■peak  of  the  systems  of  organic  life  which  are  shown  to  have  existed,  by  their  fossil 
remains.  When  the  earth  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  permit  the  condensation  of  the 
aurrounding  vapor  into  water,  and  as  soon  as  this  became  reduced  in  temperature  to 
a  tepid  state,  we  can  conceive  of  the  existence  of  the  MoUuscay  which  were  the  first 
organized  beings  of  whose  being  we  have  any  evidence.  We  find  many  and 
Tarioua  forms  of  these,  mixed  with  numerous  remains  of  articulated  and  radiated 
animals,  in  the  lowest  and  most  ancient  strata  that  contain  any  traces  of  organic  life. 
This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  what  might  well  be  supposed,  since  animala  of  the 
lowest  order,  and  simplest  formation,  would  naturally  precede  those  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  more  complex  structure.  Next  in  order,  are  the  iahes  and  the  amphibious  ani- 
mals of  the  Saurian  fsmily,  which  made  them  their  fi)od. 

Daring  the  ages  which  the  author  significantly  terms  the '  age  of  repttlec,'  none  of 
the  more  perfect  Mammalia  had  begun  to  appear;  but  the  most  formidable  inhabitantat 
both  of  land  and  water,  were  crocodiles  and  lizards,  of  various  foims,  and  often  of  gi- 
gantic size — which  are  embraced  under  the  general  af^peUation  otSamHans^  fitted  to  en- 
dure the  turbulence  and  continual  convulsions  of  the  troubled  surfeoe  of  our  new  worid* 
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These  are  remarkable  for  their  capacious  jaws,  armed  with  rows  of  teeth,  tnd  their 
flippers,  or  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  turtle,  which  gave  them  great  speed  in  the 
water,  and  enabled  them  to  wage  a  devastating  wur  against  their  finny  prey. 
Among  these,  geologists  rank  a  singular  animal,  called  tho  PterotUuiylef  an 
extinct  genus  of  the  family  of  Saurians,  adapted,  by  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  to 
fly  in  the  air  ;  which  Cuvicr  considers  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  animals  that 
have  come  under  his  view.  Imagine  a  large  lizard,  with  wings,  and  we  may  have 
a  faint  idea  of  the  up{>earancc  of  this  remarkable  animal.  The  earth,  at  the  peiiod 
when  the  Saurians  most  abounded,  was  probably  for  the  greater  part  a  marsh,  with 
islands  here  and  there,  and  covered  with  rank,  luxuriant  vegetation.  When  the 
great  convulsions  which  so  much  changed  its  external  appearance,  took  place,  the 
Saurians,  being  no  longer  needed,  became  extinct,  and  were  buried  among  the  up- 
heaving strata. 

Next  to  the  Saurians,  we  And  the  fossil  remains  of  more  perfect  animals,  occupying 
a  yst  higher  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  Among  them  the  DinUkeHum^  the  largert 
of  terrestrial  Mammalia,  and  the  M'i^atherium,  are  foremost  in  importance.  TheM 
immense  animals  have  deposited  their  gigantic  frames  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe; 
since  hardly  a  museum  or  repository  of  the  sciences,  throughout  the  world,  is  without 
some  fragment  of  tlicir  skeletons.  They  are  supposed  to  have  immediately  preeeded 
man,  in  the  epoch  of  their  existence,  nnd,  from  the  structure  of  their  teeth  and  feet,  rab- 
sisted  upon  roots  and  shrubs.  When  the  earth  was  untenanted  by  man,  ihey  were 
enabled  to  find  subsistence  in  the  abundant  vegetation  which  covered  its  surface;  bat 
as  soon  as  the  human  race  began  to  occupy  it,  they  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  by 
a  wise  Providence,  as  being  no  longer  a  useful  link  in  the  chain  of  animal  being. 

The  author  has  a  very  interesting  chapter  to  show  that  the  appointment  of  death, 
by  the  agency  of  carnivorous  animals,  is  a  dispensation  of  divine  benevolence;  and 
we  think  he  supports  his  position  by  weighty  arguments.  In  another  chapter,  he 
•hows  incontestably,  that  hud  it  not  been  for  the  agency  of  subterranean  hieat,  tho 
earth  would  have  been  one  unvaried  moss  of  granite  and  lava,  and  that,boiiDd  around 
as  it  would  have  been  with  concentric  coverings,  like  an  onion,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  ever  to  have  reached  the  internal  treasures  of  limestone,  eoal,  salt,  and 
the  metals,  which  contribute  so  much  to  the  comfort  of  civilized  life. 

A  long  chapter  on  the  consistency  of  geological  discoveries  with  the  Mosaic  aeoomit 
of  the  creation,  is  at  the  head  of  this  work.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  critidie  the 
doctor's  arguments ;  but  we  must  say  that  they  seem  to  us  Procrustean  and  refined,  lo 
an  extreme.  He  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  geological  proof  of  a  Deity,  which  alone 
is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  work.  Toward  the  close,  he  observes : '  *  If  I  undentaiid 
geology  aright,'  says  Professor  Hitchcock,  (a  correspondent  of  this  Magazine^  whom 
our  author  frequently  quotes,  with  high  approbation,)  it  only  enlarges  our  fffncfprion 
of  the  Deity ;  and  when  men  slull  cease  to  regard  it  with  jealousy  and  narrow-min^ 
ed  prejudices,  they  will  find  that  it  opens  fields  of  research  and  contemf^tion  aa  wide 
and  as  grand  as  astronomy  itself  And  Dr.  BucklaiKl  odds,  that  the  result  of  hU 
researches  has  been  to  fix  more  steadily,  and  to  exalt  more  highly,  the  oonvieUcm 
of  the  immensity  of  the  Creator's  might,  majesty,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  saataiB- 
ing  providence,  and  to  penetrate  him  with  a  profound  and  sensible  peroeption  of  tbs 
high  veneration  man's  intellect  owes  to  GroD.  In  conclusion,  we  would  remark, that  ve 
consider  this  treatise  as  one  of  the  most  convincing  and  powerful  eflTorts  of  reason 
we  have  ever  read,  and  as  such  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  The  plates  which  fill  the 
second  volume  are  exceedingly  well  executed,  and  the  typography  of  the 
equally  creditable  to  the  publishers. 
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Nick  of  thx  Woods,  or  ths  JiBBKirAiiroeAT !  A  Tale  of  Kentucky.  By  the  Author 
of  'Calavar,*  'The  Infidel,'  etc.  In  two  volumes.  12mo.  Phuadelpbia :  Cabit, 
Lea  and  Blanchard.,   New- York :  Wxubt  amo  Pittmam. 

The  author  of  *  Calavar'  has  won  new  laurels  in  this  work,  which  it  is  no  slight 
praise  to  say,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  best  of  his  previous  efibrts.  Tbi 
scene  is  laid  in  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  its  earliest  settlement ;  and  the  principal  per* 
■onages,  as  will  readily  be  supposed,  are  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  bel- 
ligerent '  abbregyncs,'  as  Roaring  Ralph  wouU  term  them,  who  then  inhabited  that 
primevcd  and  pleasant  region.  Of  the  two  principal  characters  —  for  such  we  must 
consider  Bloody  Nathan  and  Roaring  Ralph  —  we  can  scarcely  speak  in  too  exalted 
terms.  No  creation  of  any  modem  American  novelist  can  lay  claim  to  the  origi- 
nality, the  strictly  ^i  generis  qualities,  of  the  Gtuaker  of  the  Woods ;  while  Ralph 
Stackpole,  as  a  Kentucky  backwoods  hero — a  '  ring-tailed  roarer*  in  every  sense— 
stands  equally  unrivalled. 

The  conception  of  the  character  of  '  Bloody  Nathan'  is  a  bold  one,  but  throughout 
the  volumes  the  execution  is  every  way  successful.  His  whole  career  is  one  of 
intense  interest ;  and  when,  in  the  developments  at  its  close,  which  have  been  adroitly 
hidden  from  the  impatient  reader,  we  lose  sight  of  him,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
regret 

Roaring  Ralph,  the  mal  wppropos^  the  horse-stealer,  the  brave,  swaggering  Stack- 
pole,  will  convulse  the  sides  of  every  reader.  He  is  himself  alone —  '  tamal  death  to 
him,  if  he  is  n't ;'  and  although  sorely  pressed  for  room,  we  must  afford  the  reader  a 
■light  touch  of  his  quality.  He  is  here  just  liberated  from  an  animated  gallows  •— 
to  which  he  had  been  noosed,  in  pursuance  of  a  decision  of  Judge  Lyncli — by  the 
hero,  at  the  intercession  of  the  heroine: 

"  '  Cut  the  tug,  the  bufTalo-tug !'  shouted  the  culprit,  tbrustine  his  arms  as  far  from 
his  back  as  he  could,  and  displaying  the  thon^  of  bison-skin,  which  his  struegles  had 
almost  buried  in  his  flesh.  A  single  touch  of  the  steel,  rewarded  by  such  a  yeTlof  tran- 
sport as  was  never  before  heard  in  those  savage  retreats,  sufficed  to  sever  the  bond ; 
and  Stackpole,  leaping  on  the  earth,  began  to  testify  his  joy  in  modes  as  novel  as  they 
were  frantic.  His  first  act  was  to  fling  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his  steed,  which  hie 
hugged  and  kiss^  with  the  most  rapturous  affection,  doubtless  in  requital  of  thedociUtv 
it  had  shown  when  docility  was  so  necessarv  to  its  rider's  life ;  his  second,  to  leap  half 
a  dozen  times  into  the  air,  feeling  his  neck  all  the  time,  and  utterine  the  most  singular 
and  vociferous  cries,  as  if  to  m&e  double  trial  of  the  condition  of  his  wind-pipe ;  his 
third,  to  bawl  aloud,  directing;  the  important  question  to  the  soldier,  *  How  many  days 
has  it  been  since  they  hanged  mc  7  VVar  it  to-day,  or  yesterday,  or  the  day  before?  or 
war  it  a  whole  year  ago  7  For  may  I  be  next  huns  to  the  horn  of  a  buffalo,  instead  of 
the  limb  of  a  beech-tree,  if  I  did  n't  feel  as  if  I  haa  been  squeaking  thar  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  creation !  Cock-a-doodle-doo!  liim  that  ar'nt  born  to  be  hanged,  won't 
benangcd,  no-how !'  Then  runnine  to  Edith,  who  sat  watching  his  proceedings  with 
silent  amazement,  he  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  seized  the  hem  of  her  riding-habit, 
which  he  kissed  with  the  fervor  of  an  adorer,  exclaiming  with  a  vehement  sincerity, 
that  made  the  whole  action  still  more  strangely  ludicrous.  '  Oh !  you  splendiferous  crea- 
tur* !  you  anngelifcrous  anngcl!  here  am  1,  Ralph  Stackpole  the  Screamer,  that  can 
whip  all  Kentucky,  white,  black,  mixed,  and  Injun :  and  1  'm  the  man  to  go  with  you 
to  the  ends  of  the  'arth,  to  fight,  die,  work,  beg,  and  steal  bosses  for  you !  I  am,  and 
you  may  make  a  little  dog  o?  me ;  you  may,  or  a  niggur,  or  a  boss,  or  a  door-post,  or 
a  back-log,  or  a  dinner,  — 'tarnal  death  to  me  but  you  may  tatmeX  I  'm  the  man  to 
fieel  a  favor,  partickelarly  when  it  comes  to  helping  me  out  of  a  halter ;  and  so  jist  say 
the  word  who  I  shall  lick  to  begin  on;  for  I  'm  your  slave  jist  as  much  as  that  niggur, 
to  go  with  you,  as  I  said  afore,  to  the  ends  of  the  'arth,  and  the  length  of  Kentucky 
over!' 

"  '  Away  with  you,  you  scoundrel  and  jackanapes,'  said  Roland,  for  to  this  ardent 
expression  of  gratitude  Edith  was  herself  too  much  frightened  to  reply. 

" 'Sirannger!'  cried  the  oHended  horse-thief,  'you  cut  the  t*ig,  and  you  cut  the 
halter ;  and  so,  though  you  did  it  only  on  hard  axing,  I  'd  take  as  many  hard  words  of 

Jou  as  you  can  pick  out  of  a  dictionary—  I  will,  'tarnal  death  to  nic.    But  as  for  roa- 
Eim  thar,  the  anngel,  she  saved  my  life,  and  I  go  my  death  in  her  sarvioe  t  and  OQir  '• 
the  time  to  show  sarvice,  for  thar  's  danger  abroad  in  the  forest.' 
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"  '  Dan^ !'  echoed  Roland,  his  anxiety  banishing  the  du^st  with  which^he  wu  lo 

itam^ 

„ pUin 

as  ever  I  seed  old  Salt !  I  war  a-han^ing  thar,  and  squeaking  and  eusang,  and  talking 
soft  nonsense  to  the  pony,  to  keep  him  out  of  his  tantrums,  when  what  should  1  Me 
but  a  great  crittur*  come  tramping  through  the  forest,  right  on  yander  by  the&Uen  oak, 
with  a  big  b'ar  before  him ■ 

"  'Pish  !'  said  the  soldier, '  what  has  this  to  do  with  danger?* 

"  '  Beca'sc  and  because,'  said  Ralph,  '  when  you  see  the  libbcnainosay,  thar 'aalwavf 
abbregynes  in  the  cover.  I  never  teed  the  crittur*  before^  but  1  reckon  it  war  he^  at 
tjiar  's  nothing  like  him  in  natur*.  And  so  I  'm  for  cutting  out  of  the  forest  list  on  the 
track  of  a  streak  of  liorhtning  —  now  h'yar,  now  thar,  but  on  a  full  run  witnout  stop- 
ping. And  so,  if  anneeliferuua  madam  is  willing,  thump  me  round  the  'arth  with  a 
crab-apple,  if  I  do  n't  nolp  her  out  of  the  bushes,  and  do  all  her  fighting  into  the  bar* 
gain  —  1  will,  'tarnal  death  to  me!' 

"  '  You  may  go  about  your  business,'  said  Roland,  with  as  much  atemneaa  as  con- 
tempt.   '  We  will  have  none  of  your  base  company.' 

"  <  Whoop !  whoo,  whoo,  whoo !  do  n't  rifle  me,  for  I  'm  danngerous  1*  yelled  the  deni^ 
barbarian,  springing  (m  his  stolen  horse,  and  riding  up  to  Edith :  *  Say  the  word,  marm,' 
he  cried ;  '  for  I  11  nght  for  you,  or  run  for  you,  take  scalp  or  cnt  stick,  shake  fist  or 
show  leg,  any  thing  m  reason  or  out  of  reason,  Strannger,  thar  's  as  brash  as  a  new 
hound  in  a  b  ar  fignt,  or  a  young  boss  in  a  cornfield,  and  no  safe  friend  in  a  forest.  Say 
the  word,  marm  —  or  if  you  think  it  ar'nt  manners  to  speak  to  a  strannger  jist  shake 

Jrour  little  finger,  and  I  'li  follow  like  a  dog,  and  do  you  dog's  sanrice.    Or  it  you  do  n't 
ike  mc,  say  the  word,  or  shake  t'other  finger,  ana  'tamu  death  to  tnt,  but  I  '11  be  off 
like  an  elk  of  the  prairies !' 

The  power  of  vivid  description,  which  the  reader  will  remember  we  pointed  ovt, 
in  our  notice  of  '  Calnvar'  in  these  pages,  as  a  striking  merit  in  our  author,  is  still 
more  forcibly  displayed  in  the  volumes  under  notice.  The  following  extract,  which 
explains  itself,  will  prove  the  justice  of  our  encomiiuns : 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  T  cried  Roland,  riding  to  her  assistance.  '  Are  we  in  en- 
chanted land,  that  our  horses  must  be  frightened,  as  well  as  ourselves  T 

"  '  He  smells  the  war-paint,'  said  Telie,  with  a  trembling  voice ;  *  there  are  Indians 
near  us  V 

"  Nonsense  r  said  Roland,  looking  around,  and  seeing,  with  the  ezceptron  of  the  copae 
just  passed,  nothing  but  an  open  forest^  without  shelter  or  harbor  for  an  ambushed  ne. 
But  at  that  moment  Rdith  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  turned  upon  him  a  eonntenanoe 
more  wan  with  fear  than  that  she  had  exhibited  upon  first  hearing  the  cries  of  Stack- 
pole.  It  expressed,  indeed,  more  than  alarm  —  it  vras  the  highest  degree  of  terror,  and 
the  feeling  was  so  overpowering,  that  her  lips,  though  moving  as  in  the  act  of  speech, 
gave  forth  no  sound  whatever.  But  what  her  lips  refused  to  tell,  her  finger,  tnoogfa 
shaking  in  the  ague  that  convulsed  every  fibre  of  her  frame,  pointed  out :  ana  Roland, 
following  it  with  iiis  eyes,  beheld  the  object  (hat  had  excited  so  much  emotion.  He 
started  mmselC  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  a  naked  Indian  stretched  under  a  tree  hard  by,  and 
sheltered  from  view  only  by  a  dead  bough  lately  fallen  from  its  trunk,  yet  lying  so  still 
and  motionless,  timt  he  might  easily  have  been  passed  by  v^thout  OMerration  in  the 
growing  dusk  and  twiliglit  of  the  woods,  had  it  not  been  for  the  instinctive  terrors  of 
the  pony,  which,  like  other  horses,  and,  indeed,  all  other  domestic  beasts  in  the  settle- 
ments, often  thus  pointed  out  to  their  masters  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

*'  The  rifie  of  the  soldier  was  in  an  instant  cocked  and  at  his  shoulder,  whfle  the  ped- 
lar and  Emperor,  as  it  happened,  were  too  much  discomposed  at  the  spectacle  to  make 
any  such  show  of  battle.  They  gazed  blankly  upon  the  leader,  whose  piece,  settling 
down  into  an  aim  that  must  haveoeen  fatal,  suddenly  wavered,  and  then,  to  their  sv^ 
prise,  was  withdrawn. 

"  '  Tlie  slayer  has  been  here  before  us,'  he  exclaimed  — '  the  man  ia  dead  and  aealped 
already !' 

"  With  these  wonls  he  advanced  to  the  tree,  and  the  others  following,  they  beheld 
with  horror,  thebodyof  a  savage  of  vast  and  noble  proportions,  lying  on  its  noe  across  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  filue<l,  it  might  almost  be  said,  to  the  earth  oy  a  mass  of  ooaga- 
lated  blood,  that  had  isi^u^  from  the  scalped  and  axe-cloven  skull.  The  A^gmentsof 
a  rifie,  shattered,  as  it  seemed,  hy  a  violent  blow  against  the  tree  under  whicn  he  lay, 
were  sratiercd  nt  his  side,  with  a  broken  powder  horn,  a  splintered  knife,  the  hdve  of  a 
tomahawk,  and  other  e<)iiinmeni9  of  a  warrior,  all  in  like  manner  shivered  to  pieces  by 
the  unknown  assassin.    TJic  warrior  seemed  to  have  perished  only  after  a  feantal  stiv 

Sle;  the  earth  was  torn  where  he  lay,  and  his  hands,  yet  grasping  the  soil,  weredisda 
ouble  red  in  the  blood  of  his  antagonist,  or  perhaps  in  his  own. 
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"  Wide  Roland  fftzed  upon  the  epectacle,  amazed,  and  wondering  in  what  manner 
the  wretcbed  being liad  met  his  death,  which  must  have  hap{>cncd  verv  recently,  and 
wfailet  his  party  was  within  the  sound  of  a  rifle-shot,  he  oGservcd  a  snuddcr  to  creep 
over  the  appaientljr  lifeless  frame;  the  fingers  relaxed  their  grasp  of  the  earth,  and  then 
chitcbed  it  again  with  violence ;  a  broken,  strangling  rattle  came  from  the  throat ;  and 
atpaam  of  convulsion  seizing  upon  every  limb,  it  was  suddenly  raised  a  little  upon  one 
arm,  aoaa  todii^lay  the  countenance,  covered  with  blood,  the  eyes  retrovertcd  into  their 
afbita,  and  glanng  with  the  sightless  whites.  It  was  a  homble  spectacle—  the  last 
cooTulsion  m  many  that  had  shaken  the  wretched  and  insensible,  yet  still  suflcring 
day,  ainoe  it  had  received  its  death-stroke.  The  spasm  was  the  last  and  but  momen- 
tary I  vet  it  BOfSced  to  raise  the  body  of  the  mangled  barbarian  so  far  that,  when  the 
pang  that  excited  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  with  it,  tlie  life  of  the  suflerer,  the  body  rolled 
on  the  back,  and  thus  lay,  exposing  to  the  eyes  of  the  lookers-on  two  gashes  wide 


and  gory  on  the  breast,  traced  by  a  sharp  knife  and  a  powerful  hand,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  mahce  and  lusiof  blood  which  even  deatn  could  not  satisfy. 
The  aig^t  of  these  gashes  answered  the  question  Roland  had  asked  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion:  they  were  in  the  form  of  a  cro«« ;  and  as  the  legend,  so  long  derided,  of  the  forest 
fiend  reclined  to  his  memory,  he  responded,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  superstitious  awe, 
to  the  trembling  cry  of  Telie  Doe : 

"  'It  is  the  Jibbenainosay !'  she  exclaimed,  staring  upon  the  corse  with  mingled  hor- 
lorand  wonder ;  '  Nick  of  the  Woods  is  up  again  in  thic  forest  V  " 

The  high-minded  Virginian  who  sustains  the  important  character  of  the  hero, 
although  he  is  made  in  reality  rather  a  minor  personage,  and  the  noble-spirited  yet 
gentle  Edith,  are  well  drawn  and  well  sustained;  while  the  subordinate  creations  are 
eonceived  and  managed  with  judgment.  The  writer  is  no  friend  to  the  Indian,  and 
haa  made  him  act  a  part  accordingly;  indeed,  to  our  taste,  there  is  quite  too  much 
of  the  extra-sanguinary  in  his  pages.  His  convass,  however,  is  not  generally  over- 
crowded ;  and,  savealitlle  extravagance  of  scene  and  adventure,  in  two  or  three  instan- 
eea,  the  events  are  naturally  and  effectively  wrought  out.  This  is  a  great  merit,  and 
one  which  some  of  our  more  popular  native  authors  would  do  well  to  emulate.  It 
haa  become  quite  too  common  to  interpolate  a  string  of  unconnected  events  upon  a 
pro-conceived  nucleus,  with  no  bearing  on  the  main  plot,  but  which  are  introduced 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  bringing  in  characters  and  conversations,  which  only  serve 
to  diatraet  the  attention,  and  lessen  the  interest,  of  the  reader.  With  these  remarks, 
we  commend  *  Nick  of  the  Woods,'  with  confidence,  to  the  public,  ajid  are  willing  to 
•take  our  critical  reputation  upon  its  entire  success. 


OuANiNoa  nr  Euaopa :  iv  an  Amebican.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  Philadelphia : 
Carkt,  Lka  and  Blanch ard.  New- York :  Wilev  and  Putnam,  and  G.  and  C. 
CAaviLL  and  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books  of  travels  that  we 
remember  to  have  read  for  many  a  long  year.  Mr.  Cooper  silent  about  eight  years 
in  England,  and  upon  the  continent,  and  from  the  duration  of  his  stay,  was  enabled 
to  make  much  more  just  and  accurate  observations  upon  the  social  and  political  sys- 
tem of  Prance  thon  any  of  our  travelling- writers  have  hitherto  done.  He  carried 
with  him  the  spirit  of  a  true  American  ;  not  that  which  characterizes  so  many  of  our 
inditers  of  letters  from  beyond  the  seos,  which  seeks  constantly  for  subjects  by  the 
discussion  of  which  our  country  may  be  made  to  appear  advantageously  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another ;  but  a  heart  whose  patriotism  did  not  carry  it  to  the  lengths  of  ex- 
travagant prejudice,  and  which  could  appreciate  and  speak  of  the  excellence  which 
any  foreign  country  has  attained,  in  any  department  of  science  or  the  arts,  that  we 
might  be  spurred  to  emulation  by  the  recital,  and  not  be  left  in  a  mist  of  ignorance 
and  conceit  by  a  servile  silence  respecting  the  very  matters  which  it  most  behooves  us 
to  know.    We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  extract,  in  this  connection, 
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the  portion  of  the  second  letter  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work,  wherein  the  author 
speaks  of  the  relative  civilization  of  this  country  and  France.  We  commend  the 
entire  chapter  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Cooper  had  the  good  fortune,  when 
at  Paris,  to  receive  visits  from  Sm  Walter  Scott,  and  was  for  some  time  an  in- 
mate of  La  Orange,  where  he  found  Gen.  Lafayette  living  d  la  CHneinnaitiSf  and 
probably  little  anticipating  the  stormy  events  in  which  he  was  subsequently  called  to 
take  part.  The  author  was  i)resent,  also,  at  one  uf  the  grands  eourerts  of  the  king 
and  royal  family  ;  and  his  description  of  those  who  then  governed,  or  rather  mis- 
governed, France,  naturally  brings  with  it  reflections  upon  the  mutability  of  hu- 
man affairs,  when  we  see  the  en/ans  de  France ^  then  so  cherished  and  honored,  exiles 
and  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

An  account  of  some  experiments  in  animal  magnetism,  near  the  end  of  the  work, 
given  in  a  very  naive  manner,  will,  we  think,  go  far  to  disabuse  many  minds,  now 
laboring  under  a  delusion  respecting  this — we  beg  pardon  for  the  phrase,  but  we 
know  of  none  so  expressive  —  humbug. 

In  brief,  we  commend  these  volumes  to  our  readers,  as  a  work  replete  with  sound 
and  patriotic  views ;  and  we  trust  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  still  enough  left  of  unpub- 
lished '  gleanings'  on  the  continent,  to  favor  us  with  a  continuation  of  the  aeriea, 
and  that  he  will  not  forget  still  farther  to  apply  the  wholesome  maxim, '  /Vs  test  ei 
ab  hoste  doceri.* 


Twics-ToLD  Tales.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthobne.    In  one  volume,    pp.  334.    Boa- 
ton  :   American  Stationers'  Company.    New- York  :  Wiley  and  Putitam. 

This  modest  volume,  which  comes  before  us  without  preface,  or  any  sort  of  appeal 
to  the  public  regard,  is  well  calculated  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  to  acquire  en- 
during popularity.  The  author  possesses  the  power  of  winning  immediate  attention , 
and  of  sustaining  it,  by  a  certain  ingenuous  sincerity,  and  by  the  force  of  a  style  at 
once  simple  and  graceful.  In  all  his  descriptions,  whether  of  scenes  or  emotions, 
nature  is  his  only  guide.  He  remuids  us,  continually,  of  the  author  of  *  Outre>Mer,' 
who,  it  is  but  just  praise  to  say,  stands  nearer  to  Washington  Irving,  in  his  peculiar 
walk  of  literature,  than  any  American  author  of  our  day.  Let  the  reader  peruse  the 
following,  from  an  essay  entitled  '  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,'  and  tell  us  if  any 
thing  could  be  more  Lainb-Vike  in  its  natural  humor  and  beauty.  The  scene  is  at  the 
corner  of  two  principal  streets  in  Salem,  where  tlic  Town  Pump  is  '  talking  through 
its  nose :' 

"  Noon,  by  the  north  clock  !  Noon,  by  the  east  I  High  noon,  too,  by  theie  hot 
sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope,  upon  my  head,  and  almost  make  the  water 
bubble  and  smoke,  in  the  trough  under  my  nose.  Truly,  we  public  characters  have  a 
tough  time  of  it !  And,  among  all  the  town  officers,  chosen  at  March  meeting,  where 
is  he  that  sustains,  for  a  single  year,  the  burthen  of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  impoaed, 
in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town-Pump  7  The  title  of  •  town-treasurer*  is  rightfully  mioe^ 
as  euardian  of  the  best  treasure  that  the  town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  ought  to 
niake  me  thoir  cli airman,  since  I  provide  bountifully  for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to 
him  that  pays  taxes.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  fire  department,  and  one  of  the  phya- 
cians  to  the  hoard  of  health.  As  a  keeper  of  the  peace,  all  water-drinkers  will  conKts 
me  equal  to  the  cont<tabIe.  I  perform  some  of  the  duties  of  the  town-clerk,  by  promid- 
eatinLr  public  notices,  when  they  are  posted  on  my  front.  To  speak  within  bounds,  I  am 
the  chief  person  of  the  municipality,  and  exhibit,  moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my 
brother  officers,  by  the  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and  impartial  discharge  of  my 
busmess,  and  the  constancy  with  which  I  stand  to  my  post.  Summer  or  wmter,  no- 
bodv  seeks  me  in  vuin  ;  for,  all  day  long,  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest  corner,  just  above  tha 
market,  stretching  out  my  arms,  to  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  at  night,  I  hold  a  lantern 
over  my  head,  both  to  show  where  I  am,  and  Keep  people  out  of  the  gutters. 
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**  At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  cupbearer  to  the  parchod  jiopulace,  for  whose  benefit 
an  iroo  gpbLet  is  chained  to  my  waist.  Like  a  drain-seller  on  the  mnll.  at  muster  day,  I 
cry  alouci  to  all  and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the  very  tiptop  of  my  f  oice. 
Hers  it  is,  gentlemen  !  Here  is  the  good  li(|uor !  Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk 
up,  walk  up  I  Here  is  the  superior  btufi*!  Here  if*  the  unadul  terati'd  ale  of  father  Adam  — 
better  than  Cognac,  Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any  price;  here  it  is, 
by  the  hogshead  or  the  single  glass,  and  not  a  cent  to  pny !  Walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk 
up,  and  help  youraclves ! 

it  were  a  pity,  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  customers.  Here  thry  come.  A  hot 
day,  gentlemen !  (gluatf,  and  pway  again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat. 
You,  my  friead,  will  need  another  cup-full,  to  wash  the  dust  out  of  your  throat,  if  it  bo 
•s  thick  there  as  it  is  on  vour  cowhide  shoes.  I  see  that  vou  have  trudcred  half  a  scoro 
of  miles,  to-day ;  ami,  like  a  wise  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns,  and  stopped  at  the 
running  brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise,  l>etwixt  heat  without  and  tire  within,  you 
would  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted  down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the  fashion  of  a 
jelly-fish.  Drink,  and  make  room  for  that  other  fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the 
fiery  fever  of  last  night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine.  Welcome, 
most  rubicund  sir !  Vou  ami  I  have  l>een  great  strangers,  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess  the 
tmth,  will  my  nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  your  breath  be  a 
little  less  potent.  Mercy  on  you,  man!  The  water  absolutely  hisses  down  ynur  red- 
hot  gullet,  and  is  converted  quite  to  steam,  in  the  niiniaiure  tophet,  which  you  mistake 
tar  a  stomach.  Pill  n<Tuin,  and  tell  me.  on  the  wonl  of  an  honest  tonrr,  did  you  ever,  in 
eellar.  tavern,  or  any  kind  of  a  dram-stiop,  spend  the  price  of  your  cliildren's  food,  for  a 
swiff  naif  so  delicious  ?  Now,  for  the  first  tune  these  ten  years,  you  know  the  flavor  of 
colli  water.  Good-by ;  and,  whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a  constant 
"opplyi  ^^  the  old  stand.  Who  next?  Oh,  my  little  friend,  you  arc  let  loose  from 
■CDOol,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your  bluomins  lace,  and  drown  the  memory  of  certain 
taps  of  the  ferule,  and  other  Hcl)o«>lboy  troiiblt^s,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town-Pump. 
Take  it,  pure  as  the  current  of  your  young  life.  Take  it,  and  niav  your  heart  and  tongue 
never  be  scorched  with  a  fiercer  thirst  thiin  now  !  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the 
cup^  and  yield  your  place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so  tenderly  over  the 
paving- stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid  of  breaking  them.  What !  he  limps  by,  with- 
out so  much  as  thankinj^  nie,  as  if  my  hospitable  offers  were  meant  onlv  for  people,  who 
have  no  wine-cellars.  Well,  well,  sir—  no  harm  done,  I  hope !  Go  draw  the  cork,  tip 
the  decanter :  hut,  when  your  great  toi<!  shall  set  you  a  roarinj^,  it  will  be  no  affair  of 
mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  pleasant  titillution  of  the  gout,  it  is  all  one  to  the  Town- 
Piimp.  This  thirsty  dog,  with  his  Fi*d  tongue  lolling  out,  does  not  scorn  my  hospitality, 
but  stands  on  his  hind  legs,  and  laps  eagerly  out  of  the  trough.  See  how  ligntly  he 
capers  away  again !    Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  1" 

"Your  pardon,  good  pe<iplc!  I  must  intemipt  my  stream  of  eloquence,  and  spout 
forth  a  stream  of  water,  to  replenish  the  trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  who  have  come  from  Topsfielil,  or  somewhere  along  that  way.  No  part  of  my 
business  is  pleasanter  than  the  waterini'  of  cattle.  Look  I  how  rapidly  they  lower  the 
watermark  on  the  sides  of  the  tnnigh,  till  their  capacious  stoniachs  are  moistened  with  a 
f^lon  or  two  apiece,  and  they  can  afford  time  to  breathe  it  in,  with  sighs  of  calm  en- 
joyment. Now  they  roll  their  ({uiet  eyes  around  the  brim  of  their  monstrous  drinking- 
▼esacL    An  ox  is  your  true  toper." 

The  annexed  contains  a  delicate  hint,  which  should  not  be  lost  upon  the  ultra  ad- 
Toeates  of  temperance,  who  have  done  no  small  injury  to  the  good  cause  by  their  own 
intemperance : 

"  Ahem !    Dry  work,  this  speechifying;  especially  to  an  unpractised  orator.    I  never 


have  been  regenerated,  by  my  instrumentality,  you  will  collect  your  useless  vats  and 
liqiiOT  casks,  into  one  great  pile,  and  make  a  bonfire,  in  honor  of  the  Town-Pump.  And, 
when  I  shall  have  decayed,  like  mv  predecessors,  then,  if  you  revere  iny  memory,  let  a 
marble  fountain,  richly  sculptured,  take  my  place  upon  this  spot.  Such  monuments 
should  beerecteu  everywhere,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  distinguished  cham- 
pions of  my  cause.    Now  listen ;  for  something  very  important  is  to  come  nexL 

"There  are  two  or  three  honest  friends  of  mine — and  true  friends,  I  know,  they 
§n — who,  nevertheless,  by  their  fiery  pugnacity  in  my  behalf,  do  put  me  in  fearful 
hazard  of  a  broken  nose,  or  even  of  a  total  overthrow  upon  the  pavement,  and  the  loas 
of  the  treasure  which  I  guard.  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  let  this  fault  be  amended.  Is  it 
decent,  think  you,  to  get  tipsy  with  zeal  for  teinperancei  and  take  up  U^:  honorablt 
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cause  of  the  Town-Pump,  in  the  style  of  a  toper,  fighting  for  his  brandy-bottle  1  Or, 
can  the  excellent  qualities  of  cold  water  be  no  otherwise  exemplified,  than  by  plunging, 
slapdash,  into  hut  water,  and  wofully  scalding  yourselves  and  other  people?  Trust  rae, 
they  may.  In  the  moral  warfare,  which  you  are  to  wage  —  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  your  lives  —  you  cannot  choose  a  better  example  than  myself  who  have 
never  permitted  the  dust,  and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  turbulence  and  manifold  diaquie- 
tudcs  of  tiie  world  around  mc;,  to  reach  that  deep,  calm  well  of  purity,  which  may  be 
called  my  soul.  And  whenever  I  pour  out  that  soul,  it  is  to  cool  earth's  fever,  or  cleanse 
its  stuins. 

"  One  o'clock  !  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to  speak^^  I  may  as  wdl  bold  my 
peace.  Here  comes  a  pretty  young  girl  of  mv  acquaintance,  with  a  large  stone  pitcher 
for  me  to  fill.  May  she  draw  a  husband,  while  drawing  her  water,  as  Mchel  didof  okl. 
Hold  out  your  vessel,  my  dear !  There  it  is,  full  to  the  brim ;  «)  now  run  home^  P^^P* 
ing  at  your  sweet  image  m  the  pitcher,  as  you  go ;  and  forget  not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own 
liquor,  to  drink  —  *  Success  to  tbb  Town-Pump!'  " 

In  the  '  Sights  from  a  Steeple'  nre  conspicuously  displayed  the  happy  skill  in 
grouping,  and  the  felicity  of  expression,  so  characteristic  of  our  author.  A  passage 
or  two  arc  subjoined : 

"  So !  I  have  climbed  hijgh,  and  my  reward  is  small.  Here  I  stand,  with  wearied 
knees,  earth,  indeed^  at  a  dizzy  depth  below,  but  heaven  far,  far  beyond  me  still.  O 
that  I  could  soar  up  mto  the  very  zenith,  where  man*  never  breathed,  nor  eagle  ever  flew, 
and  where  the  ethereal  azure  meltsaway  from  the  eye,  and  appears  only  a  deepened  shade 
of  nothingness!  And  yet  I  shiver  at  that  cold  and  solitary  thought.  What  clouds  are 
gathering  m  the  golden  west,  with  direful  intent  against  the  brightness  and  the  warmth 
of  this  summer  afternoon !  They  are  ponderous  air-ships,  blacK  as  death,  and  freighted 
with  the  tempest ;  and  at  intervals  their  thunder,  the  signal-guns  of  that  unearthly 
squadron,  rolls  distant  along  the  deep  of  heaven.  These  nearer  heaps  of  fleecy  vapor  — 
methinks  I  could  roll  and  toss  upon  them  the  whole  day  long  !  —  seem  scattered  here 
and  there,  for  the  repose  of  tired  pilgrims  through  the  sky.  Perhaps  —  for  who  can 
tell  7  —  beautiful  spirits  are  disportmg  themselves  there,  and  will  bless  my  mortal  eye 
with  the  brief  appearance  of  their  curly  locks  of  golden  light^  and  laughing  faces,  fair 
and  faint  ae  the  people  of  a  rosy  dream.  Or,  where  the  f^atmg  moss  so  imperfectly 
obstructs  the  color  of  the  firmament,  u  slender  foot  and  fairy  Umb,  resting  too  heavily 
upon  the  frail  support,  may  be  thrust  through,  and  suddenly  withdrawn,  while  longing 
funcy  follows  them  in  vain.  Yomler  again  is  an  airy  archipelago,  where  the  sunbeams 
love  to  linger  in  their  journeyings  through  space.  Every  one  o?  those  little  clouds  has 
been  dipp^  and  steeped  in  radiance,  which  the  slightest  pressure  might  disengage  in 
silvery  profusion,  like  water  wrun;;from  a  sea-maid's  hair.  Bright  they  are  as  a  youne 
man's  visions,  and  like  them,  would  be  realized  in  chillness,  obscurity  and  tears.  1  wiU 
look  on  them  no  more. 

"  In  three  parts  of  the  visible  circle,  whose  centre  is  this  spire;^  I  discern  cultivated 
fields,  villages,  white  country-seats,  the  waving  lines  of  rivulets,  httle  placid  lakes,  and 
here  and  there  a  rising  grtnind,  that  would  fain  bo  termed  a  hill.  On  the  fourth  mde  ia 
the  sea,  stretching  away  towards  a  viewless  boundary,  blue  and  calm,  except  where  the 
passing  anger  of  a  shadow  flits  across  its  surface,  and  is  gone.  Hithcrward,  a  broad 
inlet  penetrates  far  into  the  land ;  on  the  verge  of  the  harlK>r,  formed  by  its  extremity, 
is  a  town;  and  over  it  am  I,  a  watchman,  all  heeding  and  unheeded.  «  «  •  • 
In  two  streets,  converging  at  right  angles  toward  my  watch-tower,  I  distinguish  three 
different  processions.  One  is  a  proud  array  of  voluntary  soldiers  in  bright  imifonii, 
resembling,  from  the  height  whence  I  look  down,  the  painted  veterans  that  garrison  the 
windows  of  a  toy  shop.  And  yet,  it  stirs  my  heart ;  their  regular  advance,  their  nodding 
plumes,  the  sun-flasti  on  their  bayonets  and  musket-barrels,  the  roll  of  their  drumi 
ascending  past  me,  and  the  fife  ever  and  anon  piercing  through — these  things  have 
awakened  a  warlike  fire,  peaceful  though  I  lie.  Close  to  their  rear  marches  a  battalion 
of  school-boys,  ranged  in  crooked  and'irregular  platoons,  shouldering  sticks  thumjiing 
a  harsh  and  unripe  clatter  from  an  instrument  of  tin,  and  ridiculously  aping  the  intncate 
manojuvrcs  of  the  foremost  band.  Nevertheless,  as  slight  differences  are  scarcdv  per- 
ceptible from  a  church  spire,  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask, '.  Which  are  the  boyar — or 
rather, '  Which  the  men  T  But,  leaving  these,  let  us  turn  to  the  third  procession,  which, 
though  sadder  in  outward  show,  may  excite  identical  reflections  in  the  thouffhtfiil  mind« 
It  is  a  funeral.  A  hearse,  drawn  by  a  black  and  bony  steed,  and  coverea  by  a  dnaty 
pall ;  two  or  three  coaches  rumblinir  over  the  stones,  their  drivers  half  asleeo ;  a  dozMi 
conple  of  careless  mourners  in  their  every-day  attire ;  such  was  not  the  fosnion  of  our 
fathers,  when  they  carried  a  friend  to  his  grave.  There  is  now  no  doleful  dang  of  thd 
bell,  to  proclaim  sorrow  to  the  town.  Was  the  King  of  Terrors  more  aWul  m  those 
days  than  in  our  own,  that  wiadorn  and  philosophy  have  been  able  to  produce  this 
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change  ?  Not  so.  Here  is  a  pruof  that  he  retains  his  proper  majesty.  The  military 
meiL  tnd  the  military  boys^  are  wheeling  ruund  the  corner,  and  meet  the  funeral  full  in 
thence.  Immediately  the  drum  is  silent,  all  but  the  tap  that  regulates  each  simulta- 
neoaa  fioot-falL  The  soldiers  jrield  the  path  to  the  dusty  nearse,  and  unpretending  train. 
md  the  children  quit  their  ranks,  and  cluster  on  the  sidewalks,  with  timorous  and 
netmetire  curiosity.  The  mourners  enter  the  church-yard  at  the  base  of  the  steeple, 
ind  pause  by  an  open  grave  among  the  burial  stones ;  the  lightning  glimmers  on  them 
M  Ibey  lower  down  the  coffin,  and  the  thunder  rattles  heavily  while  they  throw  the 
earth  upon  its  lid.    Verily,  the  shower  is  near." 

*'Lot  the  rain  drops  are  descending  and  now  the  storm  lets  loose  its  fury.  In  every  d  wel- 
iBgl  pefcetve  the  faces  of  the  chambermaids  as  they  shut  down  the  windows,  excluding 
Jm  iinpeUKMis  shower,  and  shrinking  away  from  the  quick  fiery  glare.  The  large  drops 
leseend  with  force  upon  the  slated  roofs,  and  rise  agam  in  sniolie.  There  is  a  rush  and 
tMr,  u  of  a  river  throngh  the  air,  and  muddy  streams  bubble  majestically  along  the 
Wfwnent,  whirl  their  dusky  foam  into  the  kennel,  and  disappear  beneath  iron  grates. 
riuMLdid  Arethuaa  sink.  I  love  not  my  station  hero  aloft,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
irbich  1  am  powerless  to  direst  or  quell,  with  the  blue  lightning  wrinkling  on  my  brow, 
md  the  thunder  muttering  its  first  awful  syllables  in  my  ear.  I  will  descend.  Yet  let  me 
!>ive  another  glance  to  the  sea,  where  the  foam  breaks  out  in  long  white  lines  upon  a 
Moad  ezpanac  of  blackness,  or  boils  up  in  far  distant  points,  like  snowy  mountain  tops 
n  the  eddiea  of  a  flood ;  and  let  me  look  once  more  at  the  green  plain,  and  Uttle  hills  of 
:he  country,  over  which  the  giant  of  the  storm  is  striding  m  robes  of  mist,  and  at  the 
own,  whoae  obscured  and  desolate  streets  might  beseem  a  city  of  the  dead  :  and  turning 
1  single  moment  to  the  sky,  I  prepare  to  resume  my  station  on  lower  earth.  But  stay  1 
i  Ulue  n>eck  of  azure  has  wiaened  in  the  western  heavens ;  the  simbeams  find  a  pas- 
nin^  ana  go  rc^icing  through  the  tempest ;  and  on  yonder  darkest  cloud,  bom^  like 
laucrwed  hopes,  of  the  glory  of  another  world,  and  the  trouble  and  tears  of  this,  bnght- 
na  irath  the  rambow !" 

Next  to  the  discourse  of  the  pump,  we  ehould  rank  '  Sunday  at  Home,'  of  which 
ve  have  before  spoken  in  these  pages,  Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catastrophe,'  '  The 
3entlc  Boy,'  and  •  Little  Annie's  Ramble.'  '  The  Minister's  Black  Veil,'  and  *  The 
?rohphetic  Pictures,'  are  less  to  our  funcy ;  but  they  are  marked  by  good  taste,  and 
nanaged  with  adroitness.  In  short,  in  quiet  humor,  in  genuine  pathos,  and  deep 
eeling,  and  in  a  style  equally  unstudied  and  fiure,  the  author  of '  Twice-ToU  Tales' 
uia  few  equaU,  and  with  perhaps  one  or  two  eminent  exceptions,  no  superior  in  our 
ountry.  We  confidently  and  cordially,  therefore,  commend  the  beautiful  volume 
icfbfe  us  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


ru  Lxrs  OP  FaiBoaicH  Schiujeb:  Comprehending  an  Examination  of  faia  Works. 
In  one  volume.    New- York  :  Gkoboe  Dkabbobn  and  Compakt. 

Tbis  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  and  philosophical  biography  of  the  great 
lerman  poet  which  has  yet  been  written  in  English.  To  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Fol- 
<N,  by  wliom  the  American  edition  has  been  edited,  and  than  whom  no  one  on  this 
kle  of  the  Atlantic  is  better  qualified  for  the  task :  *  This  account  of  the  lifis  of 
ichiller  ia  a  biography,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word ;  not  merely  a  recital  of  evenU, 
r  a  deacription  of  the  peculiarities  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  personal  charac- 
er  of  the  author,  but  chiefly  a  critical  analysis  of  his  works,  of  which  the  main  part 
tf  »iuk  a  life  consists.' 

The  correction  of  many  errors  in  the  English  edition,  especially  of  those  com- 
nitted  in  the  translations  from  the  works  of  the  author,  made  by  the  American  edi- 
wr,  adds  much  to  the  value  of  this  edition,  as  does  likewise  the  entire  prefiice,  which 
•  characterized  by  the  critical  acumen  and  scholarship  of  the  learned  writer.  We 
tope  that  Dr.  FoUen  may  be  encouraged  to  superintend  a  similar  biography  of  the 
Qnstrioua  contemporary  and  friend  of  Schiller  —  adding  to  our  standard  libraries 
tn  adequate  history  of  the  great  Goetlie. 
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Chbvaukb's  Wokk  on  the  United  States.  —  An  altentive  friend  in  Paiii  has  tenC 
us  two  handsome  volumes,  from  the  press  of  Gossklin,  entitled  '  Lettres  Sur  TAm^- 
lique  Du  Nord :  Par  Michael  Chbvaueb.'  We  have  perused  them  with  more  respect 
for  the  talents  and  researchcH  of  the  author,  than  for  his  candor  in  many  cases;  though 
we  really  believe  that  his  inttntions  were  as  impartial  as  poseible.  If  we  take  from  his 
Tolumes  that  yearning  for  effect  —  that  solicitude  for  pointed  contnsts —  which  give  to 
French  literature  in  general  so  much  of  its  piquancy  and  charm ;  if  we  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  first  influences  of  a  country  upon  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  with  a  proper 
reflection  upon  the  difficulty  wiiich  any  one,  however  scrutinizing  and  observant,  must 
find  in  comprehending  the  social  or  political  economy  of  a  foreign  nation  —  we  shall 
readily  concede  to  our  author  an  honesty  of  purpose,  not  always,  but  in  the  main,  ac- 
companied with  judgtiient ;  and  a  discerning  mind,  from  whose  impressions  it  iv  impos- 
sible not  to  learn  something  of  value. 

We  make  one  translation,  to  ehow  the  misconceptions  of  M.  Chevauer,  arising  fn)m 
a  hasty  and  somewhat  dramatic  style  of  observation,  as  well  as  to  protest  against  con- 
trasts so  preposterous  and  unjust : 

*'  The  Taiike*  and  the  Virgrinian  ore  two  bniufi  very  dimimiUr.  Thejr  love  each  other  but  padta- 
bly,  and  often  quarrel.  Thny  are  the  »umr  men  who  cut  eai:h  othor'n  ihroalv  in  England,  iimler  the 
names  of  Cavaliern  and  Round  Hoadp.  In  En'^Iand,  they  have  made  peace,  thanks  to  the  intrrferrnce 
of  the  new  dynasty,  which  is  neither  i^tuart  nor  Cromwell.  In  America,  they  would  ha%e  quarrelled 
a«  they  had  formerly  done  iu  the  luotlior  country,  had  not  Providence  nloced  tliem,  the  one  at  the 
north,  ihe  other  at  the  routh,  cxtendiui;  beinctMi  them  the  territory  whicli  iocIudeH  the  middle  atatet 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Nnw-York,  with  lh^l^^uteltitCftNew•JerKt■y  and  Delaware. 

**Tlie  Virginian  of  the  pure  blood,  i»  npeo,  accci^iblc,  and  {jeuerous  He  iHConrfeoiM  In  bia  man- 
uers,  noble  in  fontinient,  and  lofty  in  his  ideax.  He  is  the  worthy  descendant  of  the  Enfllah  gentle- 
man. Surrounded,  from  his  infancy,  by  »>la\  vs.wlui  obey  all  \\\*  comniaudk,  he  not  onlj  vaota  enrrgy, 
but  is  extremely  luzy.  He  is  lavish  and  prndi^.il.  Around  him,  and  in  the  now  *tttlea,even  more 
than  in  impovuribhRd  Virginia,  prof»»ion  rrignf^.     When  the  cutum  crop  has  Iweo  good,  and  the 

E rices  are  firm,  he  calls  all  his  fneodn  and  dependants,  not  even  rxcrpting  his  field  bands,  to  enjoy 
is  wealth,  without  troubling  himbclfwitli  con>>idoriup  the  prorpcrta  of  the  ur.\t  crop.  The  practice 
of  hospitality  is  with  him  a  duty,  n  plnaburr,  n  huppinevs.  Artorihc  manner  of  the  easleni  patriarchs, 
or  the  heroes  of  Homer,  to  rntrrlain  the  guest  w  hom  uccid*>nt  hai'  sent,  or  an  old  friend  recommended, 
to  him,  he  places  an  ox  upon  the  f>pit ;  ami  to  wash  down  this  substantial  rcpaat,  he  produces  his  old 
Madeira,  which  has  made  two  voyages  to  India,  and  laid  twenty  years  in  his  owq  cellar.  He  loves 
the  instilution«  of  his  country,  but  nevcrtheles;*  will  show  with  Antisfaction  to  a  straogor  his  family 
plate,  the  armorial  bearings  upon  which  are  half  pfluc.ed  by  time;  atterting  its  descent  from  the  first 
colonists,  whose  ancestors  were  of  respectability  in  England.  When  his  mind  has  been  cultivated 
by  study,  and  when  a  voyage  to  F.nn>pe  has  eivrn  grace  to  his  fftrm,  and  refinement  to  his  inof i* 
nation,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  he  would  not  dignify  ;  thnre  if  no  destiny  ao  elevated,  that 
he  might  not  aspire  to  it.  He  is  one  of  thof<e  men,  with  whom  one  is  happy  as  a  companion,  and  one 
desires  as  a  friend.  Gifted  with  an  ardent  mind  and  a  warm  heart,  he  is  tli«  atuflr  of  which  great 
orators  are  compoited.  He  knows  better  how  to  command  men.  than  to  conquer  nature,  and  fertilize 
the  soiL  When  he  ponsesM-s  a  certain  portion  of  wit  and  order,  and  of  that  active  persererance  so 
eonmon  among  his  brethren  of  the  North,  he  unites  all  things  that  are  required  to  coustitate  a  great 
•talesman. 

**  The  Yankee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reserved, cautious,  and  distrustftil.  Hia character  is  |hong!it- 
All  and  gloomy,  but  uniform  ;  hU  muniier  is  uugracrful,  but  modest,  and  without  vulgarity.  His 
exierior  is  cold  —  often  forbidding;  hi*  idras  are  narrow,  but  practical ;  they  are  rather  direrted 
toward  the  useful  than  the  luxurioue.  He  has  no  particle  of  chivalry  iu  his  character,  and  yet  he  is 
bold  and  adventurous,  and  deliehto  in  a  wandering  life.  He  has  an  imagination,  active  end  fall  of 
original  conceptions,  which  are  here  called  •  Yankee  notiouf*.'  He  is  not  poetical,  but  fanteMicel  and 
odd.  The  Yankee  is  like  the  laborious  ant ;  he  is  industrious  Mud  steady ;  he  is  economkcnL  Upon 
the  barren  soil  of  New-England  it  amounted  to  meanness ;  tran«>planted  to  the  prouiaed  lend  of  the 
West,  his  character  is  sul>dued,  and  he  counts  hi»  rnpprrs  with  less  carefulness. 

**  In  New-England,  he  has  a  good  share  of  prudence,  hut  once  thrown  among  the  Iressvre*  of  the 
weat,  he  becomes  a  speculator,  and  even  a  gambler ;  although  he  has  u  natural  horror  of  cerdt,  and 
all  fames  of  hazard,  except  the  innocent  gnnip  of  iiine-pin;*.  He  is  cautious,  subtle,  calculating, 
delighting  in  those  tricks  by  which  he  ovcrrouchCB  a  curclc«i!  or  confiding  purchaser  of  his  wares,  be- 
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caut  W»  nf  arda  Ami  as  prooft  of  his  superior  wit  and  ulent  for  bnsiness.  Cautions  though  ha  be, 
ha  is  azpodTtkHM  !■  hia  aliairs,  bacauMe  he  ktiows  the  valua  of  time.  His  house  is  a  saoctauy  which 
is  saldo«  violatad  h|f  the  stnuifar.  He  is  not  hospitable ;  or  rathar,  he  rarely  dispenses  hia  bosui> 
tality ;  but  whan  ha  does  anlertiiin,  he  does  it  wall,  and  liberally.    He  speaks  without  effort,  and  is 

a  doae  lof  ieinn,  bat  not  a  brilliant  orator. 

****** 

**  Iff  howerar,  he  Is  not  a  great  statesman,  he  is  a  skilAil  manager,  and  a  wonderftil  man  of  busi- 
nsea.  If  he  cannot  coatrol  men,  he  is  without  his  equal  in  the  management  of  details  {  in  their 
armagement  and  placing  them  in  train. 

**  There  are  no  mercbaDta  more  skilfbl  than  thofe  of  Boston.  But  it  is  as  a>loni$t  that  the  Yan* 
kee  is  admirable  abore  all  others.    Fatiprue  or  hardship  cannot  conquer  him.    He  has  not,  to  so 


giant  a  degree  as  the  Spaniard,  the  power  of  eaduring  hunger  or  thirst ;  but  he  possesses  a  faculty 
which  la  Ht  superior;  that  of  providing  in  any  place, and  st  all  times,  food  and  raiment;  and  of 
gnaiding  against  the  cold,  first  his  wife  and  children,  and  afterward  himseld  He  lays  siege  to  na- 
ture hctnelj,  and  notwithstanding  her  resistance,  brings  her  into  subjection,  and  forces  her  to  snrren- 
daratdiaefetloB.*' 

Now  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  provincial  characteristics  of  our  oountrymen, 
would  instantly  set  this  picture  down,  as  exaggerated  and  absurd ;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  every  liberal  man  among  the  great  multitude  of  our  southern  brethren  would 
stamp  it  w  aoch  at  once^  without  hesitation.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  consider  that 
'  the  honors  are  equal'  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  with  respect  to  sportifig^ 
speculating,  and  gambling,  (as  M.  Chbvaubr  chooses  to  call  it;)  and  in  the  latter  n- 
qpect,  we  are  sure  we  concede  rather  too  much.  However,  we  are  willing  to  let  that 
pasa.  There  may  be — there  undoubtedly  is  —  a  floating  class  of  yankees  to  bo  found 
in  yarious  quarters —  pedlars  of  tin- ware,  '  notions,'  nutmegs,  maps,  books,  flints,  cum 
muUia  aUis,  in  various  quarters  of  the  country ;  and  they  are  stigmatized  by  Halueck, 
in  his  poem  of  Connecticut,  as  men  on  whom  the  Virginians  look 

*  With  some  such  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabriel  on  the  Devil  in  Paradise.* 

Bat  let  the  substantial  people  of  New-England  be  seen  at  home.  They  are  cautious, 
it  is  true,  but  hospitable,  and  warm-hearted ;  faithful  to  death  in  friendship,  and  chivalrous 
in  war ;  (witness !  ye  fields  of  Concord,  thou,  Bunker  Hill,  and  you,  ensanguined  Lex- 
ington, whose  soil  drank  in  the  most  devoted  rain  of  blood  that  was  ever  showered  for 
the  salvation  of  a  continent,  and  the  welfare  of  millions  yet  to  live !)  Let  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  be  seen  and  known,  and  we  fear  not  the  verdict  which  will 
assign  them  a  place,  superior  we  will  not  urge,  but  equals  to  that  of  any  province  or  com- 
monwealth on  the  globe. 

We  should  be  pleased,  did  our  limits  allow,  to  translate  sundry  quotations  which  we  have 
marked  — among  others  a  truly  idiomatic  and  amusing  sketch  of  Crockett's  appearance 
tnd  phraseology — and  which  we  are  sure  would  afford  pleasure  to  our  readers;  but 
they  will  doubtless  soon  meet  with  the  volumes,  entirely  rendered.  The  indiscriminate 
re-publication  of  foreign  matter  from  the  English  press,  and  the  avidity  in  Great-Britain 
for  FVench  comments  upon  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  United  States, 
rsoder  such  a  result  highly  probable. 


CoBTOBBAL  PtmiSHMBifT.  —  In  another  department  of  this  Magazine,  will  be  found 
tn  article  descriptive  of  the  Russian  mode  of  inflicting  corporeal  punishment  upon 
criminals.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  gentlemen  recently  from  England,  who  informs 
OS  that  'it  was  written  for  a  Scottish  annual,  which  was  attempted  at  Glasgow,  and 
which  promised  well,  but  was  subsequently  given  up.'  It  will  have  the  effect,  we  hope, 
to  eonvinoe  the  advocates  of  whipping  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  —  which  is, 
after  all,  but  a  variety  of  the  knout  —  that  the  practice  is  a  species  of  barbarism,  and 
that,  poasibly,  there  may  be  some  punishment  devised,  a  little  less  cruel,  and  more  efiec* 
tbe,  than  laoerating  the  human  body  by  scourging.  We  are  no  advocates  of  a  blind 
phUanthtopy ;  but  this  subject  is  one  which  has  excited  the  attentfon  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  of  the  age. 
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'Unxast  uxs  thb  Hbad  that  WEAA8  A  Crown.' — This  sentence  la  true  of  crowned 
heads  generally,  yet  it  is  most  particularly  applicable  to  the  citizen-king  of  the  French, 
whose  every  movement  appears  to  be  watched  by  some  lurking  assassin.    But  the 
printed  reports  of  the  attacks  on  the  life  of  Louis  Philippb  have  always  struck  us  as 
laughable  in  the  extreme.    The  minuteness  of  detail,  the  far-fetched  inferences,  and  the 
tortuous  ramifications  of  suspicion,  are  peculiarly  Frtiuh,  and  tend  to  distract  sjrmpa- 
thy  from  the  grand  monarque^  whose  life  has  just  been  placed  in  imminent  peril.    The 
following  is  something  after  the  common  formula:   *Last  evening,  at  seven  o'clock, 
another  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of  our  beloved  king,  by  a  man  named  Fxak- 
cois  Spbigoins.    He  had  for  some  days  attracted  the  attention  of  a  police  agent  of  the 
third  division,  and  the  inspector-genen^of  the  interior  of  the  chateau,  by  a  certain  daring 
cock  of  his  eye,  whenever  any  of  the  National  Guard  passed  near  him,  and  by  the  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  his  hat  was  placed  upon  the  side  of  his  head.    At  the  mo- 
ment the  king  passed,  in  his  carriage,  the  criminal  was  observed  to  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  the  left  hand  pocket  of  his  surtout,  and  draw  from  thence  a  pistol,  which,  before  it 
was  possible  for  any  of  the  by-standers  to  arrest  his  arm,  he  presented  and  fired.    The 
ball  entered  the  middle  of  the  carriage  window,  and  narrowly  missed  the  very  head  of 
the  king,  who  was  fortunately  at  the  moment  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  «/emt/to- 
tion,  which  threw  it  downward  with  great  suddenness.    Instantly,  persons  from  all  sides 
rushed  upon  the  culprit,  and,  to  use  an  expressive  English  term,  before  he  bad  time  to 
vociferate  *  Jacobus  Robinson,*  he  was  firmly  secured,  and  not  a  little  maltreated  by  the 
crowd.    He  was  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed  —  so  much  so,  that,  turning  to  the 
first  indignant  citizens  who  had  grasped  his  arms  and  legs,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  him, 
he  exclaimed,  *  Well  ? — what  qfit?*    His  eye,  as  he  uttered  these  words,  beamed  with 
much  intensity.     The  assassin  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  placed 
in  one  of  the  lower  cells,  under  a  tripple  guard  of  twenty-four  soldiers.    His  clothes 
were  at  once  removed  from  his  person.    They  consisted  of  a  dark- brown  surtout,  quite 
passe,  one  of  the  elbows  of  which,  in  particular,  was  very  much  dilapidated,  as  if  worn 
by  constant  Iriction.    This  circumstance  was  noted  by  an  officer,  and  may  lead  to  a  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  the  culprit's  calling,  and  to  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices. 
He  had,  beside,  a  pair  of  gray  cloth  pantaloons,  much  worn,  with  a  small  fissure  or  hole 
in  the  lower  region  of  the  backward  portion,  through  which,  previous  to  liis  being  un- 
dressed, it  was  remarked  by  several  persons  that  a  dingy  fragment  of  linen  hung  sbs- 
pended,  like  a  pocket-handkerchief.  His  waistcoat  was  of  faded  black,  and  exceedingly 
tattered,  and  in  one  of  the  pockets  was  found  a  single  franc.    In  the  podtet  of  his  body- 
coat,  the  least  valuable  of  all  his  garments,  was  found  a  discolored  pipe,  firom  which 
arose  an  effluvia  very  offensive  to  the  examining  functionary.    He  had  four  shirts  upon 
his  body,  varying  in  hue  and  cleanliness,  downward  to  the  first  in  which  he  had  encased 
himself    A  pair  of  old  boots  were  taken  fi-om  his  feet,  on  one  of  which  was  a  blue,  and 
on  the  other  a  white,  stocking  —  both  in  very  bad  condition.    The  pistol  which  the  cul- 
prit used,  was  of  a  medium  size,  with  a  screw  rifie  barrel :  it  was  a  very  common  weapon, 
with  a  damaged  stock,  and  had  been  very  slightly  charged,  although  it  made  a  very 
loud  report.    In  the  hat  which  he  wore,  and  which  was  not  found  until  some  time  after 
his  arrest,  was  the  name  of  the  maker,  in  the  Rue  St  Martin.    An  officer  immediately 
went  to  this  address,  when  it  was  found  that  the  artizan,  a  tall,  one-eyed  man,  very  fond 
of  snuflU  and  well  known  to  the  police,  had  been  absent  from  Paris  for  three  months, 
but  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  find  him  out.    The  criminal  has  been  removed  to  the 
Conccirgerie,  under  a  strong  escort.    Otfur  important  particulars  will  be  given  in  the 
bulletin  at  noon.    A  public  qffidu  may  be  seen  at  the  Bourse.' 

Such  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  gossip  which  attends  a  shot  at  that  animated  tai|^ 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  Monarch  of  the  French.  But,  poor  man  I  he  cannot  blip 
it.  As  Byron  would  say,  '  it  is  all  owing  to  his  bitch  of  a  sur.'    He  was  bom  to  ttoMtf 

when  he  was  bom  to  be  a  king. 
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*SpKiiie-nm  or  the  tear  is  coming  1'  —  We  had  newly  nibbed  our  gray  goose- 
qoiU,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  season  —  which,  as  we  write,  is  breaking  upon  us  in 
tha  song  of  birds,  and  the  glow  of  unclouded  skies  —  when,  in  glancing  over  our  latest 
London  periodicals,  we  chanced  upon  the  annexed,  from  a  work  in  press  by  *  Thomas 
lffttT»»^  Basket-maker,*  the  delightful  prose-poet  of  '  A  Day  in  the  Woods.'    Truly, 
it  aumot  be  improved;  and  desiring  the  reader  to  make  the  slight  chan£:e8  necessary  to 
gife  the  deecriptions  an  American  'keeping,'  we  commend  it  to  his  affections.    '  Spring,' 
saya  he,  'is  come  at  last!    There  is  a  primrose  color  on  the  6ky  —  there  is  a  voice  of 
singing  in  the  woods,  and  a  smell  of  flowers  in  the  green  lanes.    Call  her  fickle  April,  if 
^oa  choose;  I  have  always  found  her  constant  as  an  attentive  gardener.    Who  would 
wiah  to  see  her  slumbering  away  in  sunshine,  when  the  daisies  ere  opening  their  pearly 
months  for  showers  1    Her  very  constancy  is  visible  in  her  changes :  if  she  veils  her 
head  for  a  time,  or  retires,  it  is  but  to  return  with  new  proofs  of  her  faithfulness,  to  make 
herself  more  lovable,  to  put  on  an  attire  of  richer  green,  or  deck  her  young  brows  with 
more  beautiful  blossoms.    Call  her  not  fickle,  but  modest  —  an  abashed  maiden,  whose 
love  is  as  faithful  as  the  flaunting  May  or  passionate  June.    Robed  in  green,  with  the 
tint  of  apple-blossoms  upon  her  cheek,  holding  in  her  hands  primroses  and  violets,  she 
stands  beneath  the  budding  hawthorn,  her  young  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tender  grass,  or 
fjiaskong  sideways  at  the  daisies,  as  if  afraid  of  looking  upon  the  sun,  of  whom  she  is 
enamoured.    Day  after  day  she  wears  some  additional  charm,  and  the  sky-god  bends 
down  his  golden  eyes  in  delight  at  her  beauty ;  and  if  he  withdraws  his  shining  counte- 
nance, she  is  aU  tears,  weeping  in  an  April  shower  for  his  loss.    Fickle  Sun  1   He,  too, 
soon  forgets  the  tender  maiden,  clothed  in  her  simple  robes,  and  decorated  with  tender 
hoda,  and,  like  a  rake,  hurries  over  his  blue  pathway,  and  pines  for  the  full-bosomed 
May,  or  the  voluptuous  June,  forgetting  April,  and  her  sighs  and  tears. 

*0h  !  how  delightful  is  it  now  to  wander  forth  into  the  sweet-smelling  fields ;  to  set 
one's  foot  upon  nine  daisies  —  a  sure  test  that  spring  is  come ;  to  see  meadows  lighted 
with  the  white  flowers ;  to  watch  the  sky-lark  winging  his  way  to  his  blue  temple  in  the 

skies,  « 

Singiof  abore,  k  voice  of  lipht ; 

to  bear  the  blackbird's  mellow,  fiute-like  voice  ringing  from  some  distant  covert,  among 
the  young  beauties  of  the  wood,  who  are  robing  themselves  for  the  masque  of  Summer.' 


MoTTOe. —  We  have  somewhere  seen  the  quotation  which  Scott  appended  to  his 
•eknowledgment  of  the  authorship  of  the  Waverly  novels,  dted  as  a  happy  specimen 
of  an  appropriate  motto  : 

-^-^  *  And  must  I  then 
This  leogthened  skein  unravel  ?* 

But  it  seems  to  us  scarcely  more  felicitous  than  the  lines  selected  by  the  clever  author 
of  *  The  Fidget  Papers,'  to  preface  the  history  of  the  *  reduced  fashionable,'  whose  his- 
tory he  records  in  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine.  Let  the  reader  remark,  after 
peniaing  the  article,  with  what  entire  aptitude  every  word  of  the  quotation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  events  narrated.  Appropos  of  the  '  Fidget  Papers.'  The  author  says,  in  a 
piivate  note:  *They  came  to  us  with  the  eflfectsof  Francis  Fidget,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
leeenily  deceased,  who  was  an  old  bachelor,  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  recorded 
every  thing  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  He  was  frequently  solicited, 
dtning  hia  life-time,  to  publish  a  portion  of  his  papers ;  but  being  totally  destitute  of  lite- 
tary  ambition,  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  his  friends.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Msa.  relate  to  the  fortunes  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Mobtbam,  whose  country  villa 
waa  not  far  from  the  humble  residence  of  Mr.  Fidget.  This  family  consisted  of  Col. 
Mortharo,  and  a  lady  who  was  his  second  wife,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter.    Of  the  two 
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sons,  Albert,  the  elder,  was  an  ambitious  lawyer,  not  very  generally  beloved,  while 
Walter  is  represented  by  Mr.  Fidget  as  very  amiable,  and  a  universal  favorite.  Of  the 
charms  of  the  daughter,  Emily,  Mr.  Fidget  oAen  spoke  with  a  warmth  unusual  in  an 
old  bachelor,  and  many  passages  in  his  papers  are  devoted  to  her.  He  cannot, 
however,  be  suspected  of  having  entertained  more  than  a  friendly  affection  for  the  beau- 
tiful girl.  This  explanation  may  prove  useful  to  the  proper  understanding  of  some  of  our 
extracts.^ 


Indian  PoBTBArr  Gallery.  —  We  have  heretofore  alluded  to  this  great  national  work, 
now  in  progress  of  publication  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  pictorial  charge  of  eminent 
artists,  and  the  literary  supervision  of  Col.  M'Kennev,  and  Hon.  Jamks  Hall,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  portraits,  twenty  in  number,  are  from  the  well-known  Indian  Gallery  in 
the  Department  of  War,  at  Washington ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
execution  and  coloring  of  those  which  have  been  issued.  In  England,  whither  an  agent 
for  the  work  has  gone,  it  is  in  such  request,  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  supply  the 
demand.  The  subscription  in  London  was  opened  by  the  king  himself,  who  gave  his 
own  signature  at  the  head  of  the  list.  In  this  country,  it  has  already  been  taken  by 
great  numbers,  and  in  this  city,  it  ranks  among  its  subscribers  many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  The  price  of  the  work — which,  considering  its  great  excellence  in 
every  department,  must  be  deemed  exceedingly  small  —  is  but  six  dollars  a  number.  It 
will  be  delivered  to  none  but  those  who  subscribe ;  and  the  names  of  these,  mfac  simiUf 
will  be  engraved  and  bound  up  with  the  '  Gallery,'  when  it  shall  be  completed.  Mr. 
FvLLBB,  the  accredited  and  gentlemanly  agent  for  this  publication,  will  remain  ibr  a 
limited  period  at  the  Astor-House,  where  subscriptions  may  be  registered. 


The  Dbama.  —  We  have  little  in  the  way  of  novelty  to  chronicle  in  this  dqiartment 
PowEX,  as  welcome  as  ever,  has  been  through  with  his  usual  round  of  characters  at 
the  Park,  delighting  crowded  audiences  with  acting  so  true  to  nature  that  it  can  never 
pall  upon  the  beholder.  At  the  American  Theatre,  within  the  month,  in  addition  to 
the  gutgeoos  spectacle  of  '  Mazeppa,*  which  has  had  a  triumphant  career,  a  *  young 
lady,*  Mrs.  George  Jokes,  has  made  her  debut  in  the  character  of  Bianco^  in  Mil- 
man's  '  Fazio,'  with  entbre  success.  On  every  hand,  her  performance,  for  one  so  new  to 
the  stage,  is  pronounced  unexampled.  The  inclement  weather,  which  prevented  our 
attendance,  we  are  glad  to  learn  had  little  effect  upon  the  house,  which  was,  as  usual, 
brimming.  The  National  Theatre  has  passed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hackett, 
whose  inimitable  personations,  notwithstanding  other  attractions,  have  formed  the  most 
inviting  feature  in  the  management,  thus  far.  New  and  interesting  pieces,  however, 
are  in  preparation,  in  which  Mr.  Cooke's  well  known  equestrian  troupe  are  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 


Duties  of  American  Citizens.  —  We  have  derived  much  satisfaction  from  the  peni> 
sal  of  a  sensible  and  occasionally  eloquent  'Address  on  the  Duties  of  American  Citizeii% 
delivered  before  the  Franklin  Society  of  Saint  Louis,  on  its  second  anniversary,  Janu- 
ary 7th,  1837,  by  Charles  D.  Drake.'  The  topics  upon  which  it  touches  are^  love 
of  country,  the  necessity  of  home  education,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  a 
republic ;  the  influence  of  deroagoguism ;  the  bad  effects  of  a  superabundant  and  blind 
national  vanity,  and  wide-spread  love  of  office ;  and  the  importance  of  a  universal  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution.  These  subjects  are  so  well  reasoned,  and  in  a  style  so  terse 
and  emphatic,  that  we  doubly  regret  the  necessity  which  compels  us,  at  the  late  hour  at 
which  we  receive  the  pamphlet,  to  limit  ourselves  to  this  brief  notice  of  its  contents, 
without  fortifjring  our  favorable  opinions  by  extracts. 
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LITERARY     RECORD. 

*Slave»t  in  the  United  States. — A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
CiLABLBfl  Ball,  a  Black  Man,  who  lived  forty  years  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and 
Qeorgia,  as  a  Slave,  under  various  Masters.'  Such  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  more  than 
five  hundred  pages,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor.  Some  very  clever  writer,  who 
has  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  caught,  in  no  small  degree,  the  spirit  of  that  unsurpassed 
narrative,  has  wrought  the  stories  of  a  garrulous  and  highly  imaginative  old  colored 
man  into  a  large  volume,  in  which  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  no  lack  of  interest. 
Gredidity,  however,  will  be  sadly  tried,  in  various  parts  of  this  'authentic  history ;'  but 
thera  will  be  none  left  of  consequence,  we  apprehend,  after  the  reader  shall  have  arrived 
at  tlMi  *ftill  and  particular  account*  of  a  horrid  execution  which  was  done  upon  two  black 
VHB^  in  fihwth  Carolina,  by  fastening  them  down  with  their  backs  to  the  ground,  in  a 
d^iftlata  ipot,  where  the  turkey-buzzards  were  suffered  to  eat  them  away  piecemeal  1 
That  due  horrific  effect  may  be  given  to  this  story,  the  amanuensis  of  the  narrator  assists 
the  imaginatbn  of  the  reader,  by  informing  him  that '  buzzards  and  carrion-crows 
always  attack  dead  bodies  by  pulling  out  and  consuming  the  eyes  first ;  they  then  tear 
open  the  bowels,  and  feed  upon  the  intestines  !' 

The  *  Nbw-Yoeeee.'  —  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention  to  the  new  quarto 
volume  of  this  excellent  journal,  which  has  just  commenced.  We  have  perused  the 
work  from  its  beginning,  and  appreciated,  we  think,  the  great  industry,  talent,  and  good 
taste,  which  have  marked  its  course.  While  it  has  avoided  all  noisy  and  lying  boastings 
of  its  merit  and  success  —  the  surest  criteria  of  a  lack  of  both  —  it  has  worthily 
obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  favor  —  a  reputation,  indeed,  equal  to  that  of 
any  similar  periodical  in  the  country.  The  '  New-Yorker'  is  executed  with  much  typo- 
graphical neatness,  and  pubhshed  by  the  proprietors  and  editors,  Messrs.  H.  Gbee- 
LET  and  E.  B.  Fisher,  at  127  Nassau- street. 

*  The  Youthpul  Impostor.'  —  This  is  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  just  re-publishcd  by 
Memrs.  Carey  and  Hart,  Philadelphia.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  W.  M. 
Reynolds,  a  new  candidate  for  literary  honors.  He  is  evidently  an  unpractised  wri- 
ter ;  but  he  understands  dramatic  effect,  and  is  very  expert  in  the  effective  grouping  of 
scenes  and  incidents.  He  has  so  much  to  do  with  low  life  in  London,  as  to  induce  the 
reader  to  believe  that  he  might  have  passed  his  early  jreart  in  tbk  very  heart  of  Alsatia* 
He  describes  well,  however,  and  has  the  power  of  taking  the  reader  along  with  him, 
whether  he  approve  or  condemn,  as  he  journeys.  New- York :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  and 
G.  and  C.  Cabvill  and  Company. 

Essays  OF  Eli  A.  —  A  neatly-printed  volume  of  some  hundred  and  thirty  pages,  in- 
a  firm  and  tasteful  paper  cover,  from  the  press  of  George  Deardorn,  contains  the 
essays  of  our  beloved  '  Elia.'  Perfect  creator  of  rich  conceits  —  charming  architect  of 
periods !  What  an  essayist  is  he !  How  shrewd  in  observation  —  how  discriminative 
of  the  burlesque — how  quaint  yet  melodious  in  diction  —  in  expression  how  varied! 
Who  ever  rose  from  his  pages  without  brighter  thoughts  and  softer  feelings  I  Bat  we 
have  sakl  all  this  before,  and  would  not  iterate.  The  writings  of  Charles  Lamb  need 
DO  eulogist. 

Hibstano's  Travels.  —  'Travels  iu  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Switzerland,  by  Rev. 
Hbnbt  Hiestand  :  including  some  Account  of  his  Early  Life,  Conver8iol^  and  Minis- 
terial Labors  in  the  United  States.'  Thus  is  denominated  a  volume  of  tome  two  htm- 
died  open  pages,  'edited  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  New- York,'  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor.  We  can  do  little  more  than  announce  the  work ;  since 
candor  eompels  us  to  say,  that  after  entering  upon  its  penisal,  we  found  it  not  aufi* 
ciently  inviting  to  induce  us  to  accompany  the  author  in  his  various  joumeyinfs. 
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Sartor  Resabtus.  —  This  is  a  collection  of  papers  from  Frazer*«  LoDdon  Magazine, 
which  in  truth  are  very  little  to  our  taste.  The  writer  walks  beneath  a  German  cloud 
more  dense  than  a  Scotch  mist ;  and,  in  our  humble  estimation,  the  trouble  of  penetra- 
ting it  is  worth  all  his  companionship.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  a  strong  dis- 
taste to  the  *  peculiarities,'  for  which  patience  is  invoked  in  the  preface  by  some  German* 
loving  litUrateuT ;  and  while  we  disclaim  any  intention  to  flatter,  we  must  say,  that, 
to  our  poor  conception,  Professor  Teufelsdrockh  is  an  eminent  here.  But,  '  CSiacun  i 
aon  goittJ 

'Deucate  Attentions.'  —  Messrs.  Carey  and  Habt  have  iasued,  in  a  thin,  open 
volume,  •  Paul  Pry's  Delicate  Attentions,'  and  other  Tales,  by  the  author  of '  Little  Ped- 
hngton.'  The  '  other  tales,'  together  with  the  one  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  have 
already  appeared  iu  an  English  magazine,  and  have  been  transplanted  into  journals  of 
British  literature  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  they 
are  clever,  and  well  worth  reading. 

'  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,'  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by  Miss  Landon,  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart.  It  is  designed  for  the  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment of  children,  and  consists  of  eleven  stories,  in  prose  and  verse.  They  seem  to  us, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  to  be  well  and  naturally  wrought  up,  and  to  be  imbued  with  good 
sentiments.    New- York :  Wiley  and  Putnam,  and  the  Messrs.  Cabvill. 

Falknbb.  —  This  novel,  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  author  of  'Frankenstein,'  has  been  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  We  have  not  found  leisure,  at  the  late 
hour  at  which  it  reaches  us,  to  peruse  it  attentively ;  bui  a  portion  of  the  London  periodi- 
cal press,  from  which  good  judgments  and  unbiassed  generally  proceed,  pronounce 
it  a  work  of  a  high  order,  and  the  best  which  the  author  has  yet  given  to  the  public. 

*  Minor  Morals.'  —  We  predict  for  the  work  by  John  Bowrino,  entitled  'Minor  Mo- 
rals for  Young  People,  illustrated  by  Tales  and  Travels,'  recently  issued  from  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard,  a  career  of  great  usefulness.  Blending  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,  simple  in  style,  and  good  in  tendency,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  capacities  and  wants  of  young  people. 

Politeness.  —  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  have  published  'A 
Manual  of  Politeness,  comprising  the  Principles  of  Etiquette,  and  Rules  of  Behavior  in 
Grenteel  Society,  for  Persons  of  both  Sexes.'  To  the  true  lady  and  gentleman,  this  book 
is  unnecessary ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  very  many  in  general  society.  New- York : 
C.  Sheppard,  Broadway. 

Thb  Religious  Magazine,  and  Family  Miscellany,  published  by  Mr.  W.  H.  S. 
Jordan,  Boston,  and  conducted  by  Prof  E.  A.  Andrews,  is  entitled  to  a  liberal  patroo- 
age  from  the  religious  community.  The  number  for  March  is  very  varied  in  iti  con- 
tents, which  are  wellcalculated  not  only  tu  arrest  and  fix  present  attention,  bat  to  be 
productive  of  future  moral  and  religious  results. 

Sketches  by  *Boz.'— These  sketches,  illustrative  of  e very-day  life  and  erery-day 
people,  are  a  continuation  of  '  Watkins  Tottlc,  and  other  Sketches.'  They  are  far  le« 
attractive  than  the  writings  of  the  author  hitlu-rto  published,  and  evince,  what  is  admit- 
ted, that  they  are  among  the  earliest  compositions  of  the  writer.  Philadelphia :  Cabkt 
AND  Habt:  New- York :  the  Messrs.  Carvill,  and  Wilet  and  PurxfAii. 

Dunallan.  —  Messrs.  Van  Nostrand  and  Dwioht  have  recently  published  '  Dnnal- 
lan,  or  Know  what  you  Judge,'  by  Grace  Kennedy,  author  of  'TheDedaion,'  *  Father 
Clement,'  etc.  This  religious  novel  has  great  popularity,  having  gone  thiongh  nume- 
rous editions.    The  printing  of  the  present  edition  is  clear,  and  the  binding  taateliiL 
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SCHILLER'S    MARY    STUART. 

The  subject  of  Mary  Stuart  is  scarcely  a  favorable  one  for  dramatic 
composition.  The  wonderful  events  that  crowded  bo  thickly  together 
in  the  life  of  that  unfortunate  princess  —  rendering  her  career,  thoush 
unnaturally  brief,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory —  are  not  precisely  of  that  nature  which  is  most  susceptible  of 
being  wrought  into  a  play,  nor  are  the  sufferings  of  the  queen,  and 
the  fortitude  and  resignation  displayed  under  them,  such  as  the  poets 
of  the  theatre  could  depict  with  most  success.  The  ingratitude  she 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  unworthy  friends,  or  disloysd  servants  — 
her  unfortunate  marriages  —  her  long  imprisonment,  and  cruel 
death  —  present  fit  subjects,  it  is  true,  for  poetical  embellishment, 
but  not  exactly  for  the  dramatic  muse,  which  demands  something 
more  startling,  and,  we  may  say,  boisterous  in  action,  than  would 
comport  with  the  facts  recorded,  or  the  character  of  the  lovely  and 
hapless  sovereign.  Some  detached  passages  from  her  life  may  in- 
deed be  susceptible  of  a  theatrical  dress.  The  assassination  of  Rizzio, 
for  example  —  exhibiting  the  petulant  cruelty  of  Damley,  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  Morton,  and  the  base  bom  Douglas,  the  cold-blooded 
atrocity  of  Ruthven  and  their  brutal  accomplices,  Ker  of  Fawdonside, 
de  Balantyne,  and  the  rest  —  with  the  unavailing  anguish  and  just 
resentment  of  the  outraged  queen,  would  form  a  striking  scene.  So 
it  might  be  with  Damley 's  murder — the  festival,  the  dance  —  the 
boldness  of  the  profligate  Bothwell  —  the  unsuspicious  innocence 
and  princely  gayety  of  Mary,  imprudent  in  the  bestowal  of  her  favor, 
yet  guiltless  of  a  thought  of  wrong  —  these  might  be  successfully 
brought  into  contrast  with  the  dark  conspiracy  —  the  broodings  of 
gpiilty  ambition,  the  deep  deceit  with  which  the  traitor's  snares  are 
laid  for  the  victims  —  the  hopes  and  fears  —  the  terrific  catastrophe  I 
But  here  the  chief  places  in  the  action  are  filled  by  others  —  not  by 
the  queen  ;  she  is  herself  comparatively  passive,  while  the  deeds  be- 
long to  her  turbulent  nobles.  Alfieri  has  constructed  a  tragedy  upon 
this  portion  of  Mary's  history,  partly  with  the  purpose,  as  he  himself 
avows,  of  testing  his  success  in  an  unpromising  subject.  It  is  not  a 
little  interesting  to  observe  how  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  fiSry 
nobles  of  her  court  look  in  the  '  Athenian  garment'  with  which  the 
classic  genius  of  the  Italian  poet  has  invested  them.  He  has  handled 
the  matter,  perhaps,  with  more  skill  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  total  want  of  harmony  between  the  material  and  his  pecu- 
liar genius  ;  but  the  absence  of  local  coloring  in  his  play,  the  severity 
of  his  style,  and  his  rigid  exclusion  of  external  objects  and  second* 
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aiy  personages,  serve  to  divest  the  picture  of  life.  The  author  him- 
self acknowledges  his  drama  deficient  in  action,  feeble,  and  cold ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  differ  from  his  opinion.  One  emotion,  however, 
is  excited  in  the  perusal  of  the  piece ;  it  is  that  of  wonder  that  aught 
so  uninteresting  could  have  been  written  of  Mary,  by  a  poet  of  un- 
disputed ability.  The  prophetic  frenzy  of  the  second-sighted  La 
Marre,  which  has  met  with  favor  in  the  author's  eyes,  we  cannot  re- 
gard as  happy. 

The  queen's  death  is  still  more  destitute  of  incident  suited  to 
dramatic  purposes.  A  decapitation  cannot  be  represented  on  the 
stage ;  and  the  monotonous  display  of  preparation,  the  grief  of  her 
adherents  —  even  the  triumph  of  malice,  and  the  resignation  of  the 
victim : —  are  but  scanty  materials  for  the  dramatist.  The  termination 
must  necessarily  be  foreseen  from  the  first ;  no  interest,  therefore, 
arising  from  curiosity  can  be  excited.  The  scaffold  frowns  in  full 
view,  from  the  very  opening  scene ;  and  we  approach  it  as  it  were 
through  an  avenue  of  cypress.  Hence  the  chief^interest  must  depend 
on  the  delineation  of  character ;  and  here  it  is  that  Schiller  has  shown 
himself  so  masterly.  He  has  been  compelled  to  distort  history  to 
furnish  incidents  for  his  drama ;  the  love  of  Mary  for  Leicester,  her 
communication  vnth  him  through  the  impassioned  Mortimer,  the 
meeting  of  the  two  queens,  and  the  interview  that  hastens  Mary's 
death,  are  freely  painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  writer.  None  but  a 
poet  would  have  conceived  a  task  like  this ;  none  but  a  poet  would 
have  accomplished  it  as  Schiller  has  done.  It  would  be  a  bold  en- 
terprise indeed  to  attempt  the  fanciful  embellishment  of  an  image 
which  the  muse  of  history,  seeming  to  have  dipped  her  lavish  pencil 
in  the  most  luxuriant  hues  of  fiction,  has  portrayed  so  freshly  and  so 
vividly.  The  image  of  Mary  Stuart  —  to  which  even  the  pictures  of 
the  romancer,  warm  and  glowing  in  the  richest  tints  of  poetry,  have 
failed  to  add  a  single  enchantment  —  familiar  to  every  heart  as  some 
admired  and  beloved  object  known  in  actual  life  —  familiar  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  grace,  and  loveliness,  and  majesty,  in  the  woman  or 
the  queen !  The  intense  interest  that  has  been  felt,  even  through 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  in  every  circumstance  of  her  life, 
has  drawn  forth  the  most  minute  and  copious  biographies  and  histo- 
ries of  the  unfortunate  princess,  and  left  little  to  be  done  by  those 
writers  who  avowedly  depart  from  severe  historical  accuracy.  The 
subject  even  forbade  the  indulgence  in  that  poetical  imagery,  and 
those  beautiful  strains  of  reflection,  with  which  Schiller  has  delighted 
to  adorn  many  of  his  dramas ;  the  incidents  have  an  importance  too 
grave  and  momentous  to  permit  any  diversion  of  the  imagination, 
and  there  would  have  been  risk  of  injuring  the  vraisemblance  of  the 
picture,  by  any  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  actual  truth.  Widi 
all  these  disadvantages,  Schiller's  work,  in  plan  and  execution,  is 
truly  noble  and  worthy  of  the  subject ;  and  to  say  that,  is  to  awaxd 
it  all  praise.  Some  trifling  faults  interfere  with  and  lessen  the  gran* 
deur  of  the  whole ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  last  scenes  more  than  effaces 
any  unfavorable  impressions.  The  poet  has  bestowed  his  greatest 
care  on  the  character  of  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  the  result  of  his 
labor  has  well  rewarded  his  skill  and  pains.    Her  first  appearance  on 
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Jba  9$9gB  is  Uglily  effective.  Paulet,  her  keeper,  with  rude  force,  has 
wps^ssed  himself  of  her  private  papers ;  and  the  vehement  and  bitter 

*  unts  of  her  nurse,  Hannah  Kennedy,  are  checked  by  the  en- 
of  the  illustrious  captive,  whose  beautifnl  calmness  puts  the 


stem  koiffht  to  shame  for  the  indignity  he  had  offered  her.  '  You 
have  forcibly  possessed  yourself,'  she  says,  '  of  what  I  had  with  my 
ovm  £ree  will  delivered  up  to  you ;'  then,  without  reproaching  him, 
she  requests  that  the  letter  found  in  her  casket,  addroBsed  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  may  be  delivered  to  her  royal  sister  by  his  own 
hand,  not  sent  by  the  faithless  and  cruel  Burleigh.  It  contains  Mary's 
petition  for  a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth : 

*  Thev  've  summoned  me 
Before  a  court  of  men,  whom  as  mine  equals 
I  cannot  recognise.    Unto  no  heart  ^ 

'Mong  them,  can  I  appeal.    Elizabeth  ^' 

Is  of  my  stock  —  my  olood  —  of  my  own  rank ; 
To  her  alone  —  the  sister  —  queen  —  the  woman  — 
Can  I  unbosom  me.* 

PAULBT. 

*  Too  often,  Lady, 
Have  you  your  destiny,  ay,  and  honor,  trusted 
To  men  who  were  less  worthy  your  esteem.'    . 

MABT. 

'  For  yet  another  favor  I  must  sue, 
A  prayer  inhumanity  alone 
Woum  ne*er  deny.    Full  long,  a  prisoner. 
I  've  lacked  the  consolations  of  tne  church, 
The  blessing  of  the  sacrament !    I  deem 
They  who  have  robbed  me  of  mv  crown  and  freedom, 
Who  threaten  now  my  life  —  will  not  so  close 
The  gate  of  Heaven  against  me  I' 

When  left  alone  with  her  nurse,  with  how  much  sweetness  and 
humility  does  she  reply  to  the  murmurs  of  her  aged  servant  against 
the  brutal  ferocity  of  their  gaolers  : 


MABY. 

*  Ahl  in  the  days  of  our  prosperity 
We  *  ve  lent  the  flatterer  a  too  willing  ear  1 
Just  is  it  now,  good  Kennedy,  we  list 
The  accents  otVeproach  P 


The  review  of  her  eventful  life,  her  expressions  of  regret  for  past 
weaknesses  and  imprudences,  and  of  deep  remorse  for  the  derelic- 
tions from  the  strict  path  of  duty  which  conscience  lays  to  her  charge, 
form  an  affecting  scene,  before  her  mind  is  again  disturbed  by  the 
delusive  visions  of  hope,  called  up  by  the  unexpected  disclosures  of 
Mortimer.  The  conspiracy  of  this  youth  and  his  friends  to  effect  the 
^  queen's  deliverance,  contributes  to  give  action  to  the  piece ;  though 
we  cannot  but  regard  the  display  of  the  ungovernable  fury  of  his 
wild  passion  as  offensive  to  good  taste.  The  exhibition  of  his  vio- 
lence in  the  park  is  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  since  it  is 
quite  unnecessary,  and  only  injures  the  effect  of  the  previous  scenes. 
Mary's  interview  with  Burleigh,  the  lord  treasiurer  of  England,  her 
relentless  enemy,  ^evelopes  her  character  still  more  admirably. 
With  a  dignity  and  spirit  that  b^es  and  disconcerts  her  persecutor, 
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she  vindicates  her  own  rights,  and  exposes  the  mean  subterfuges  of 
her  foes ;  the  severity  of  her  keen  sarcasm  visits  for  a  moment  the 
characters  of  those  selected  to  be  her  judges  —  but  not  condescend- 
ing to  dwell  on  them  individually,  she  assumes  the  broad  ground  of 
the  improbability  that  impartial  justice  should  be  received  at  their 
hands  by  one  of  a  strange  faith  and  country,  citin?  the  proverb  so 
long  current  among  both  nations,  that  pronounced  doubtful  at  any 
time  the  evidence  of  a  Scot  against  a  native  of  England,  or  a  South- 
ron against  a  Scot.  This  national  hostility,  she  adds,  will  never  be 
at  an  end,  till  the  whole  island  is  united  under  one  sceptre  and  one 
parliament. 

BUBLXIQH. 


'  This  blessing  shall  a  Stuart 


Bring  to  the  Kingdoms.' 

MABT. 

M  <  Why  should  I  deny  it ! 
Ay,  I  confess  —  that  I  the  hope  have  nourished 
Two  noble  nations  to  unite  in  joy 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of  peace. 
Alas !  I  deemed  not  that  myself  would  be 
The  offering  of  their  hate !    Their  jealousy, 
The  fretM  soreness  of  the  olden  discord, 
I  hoped  in  that  full  sunshine  to  efface ; 
And  as  mine  ancestor  the  rival  roses, 
After  lonjgr  strife,  did  twine  in  amity, 
To  bind  m  one  the  crowns  of  sister  kingdoms.' 

When  Burleigh  announces  the  decision  of  her  judges,  and  the 
sentence  under  which  she  is  to  suffer,  her  exposition  of  its  injustice 
is  so  clear  and  unanswerable,  that  the  stem  courtier  is  forced  to  shun 
the  argument,  and  change  the  subject  of  discourse.  Beside  his  por- 
trait of  Mary,  Schiller  has  delineated  the  other  personages  of  his 
drama  with  a  pencil  not  less  happy  —  the  haughty  and  selfish  Eliza- 
beth, the  noble  and  honorable  Talbot,  the  savage  Burleigh,  the  fee- 
ble and  dissimulating  Leicester,  and  the  stem  but  upright  Paulet, 
are  all  painted  in  striking  and  discriminating  colors.  The  somewhat 
lengthened  dialogue  between  Paulet  and  Burleigh,  where  the  latter 
vainly  attempts  to  instigate  the  knight  to  the  secret  murder  of  his 
prisoner,  is  characteristic.  The  lord  treasurer  dwells  on  the  appa- 
rent necessity  of  Elizabeth's  pardoning  her  rival : 

BXTBLKIGH. 

O,  also  holy  justice 


Escapes  not  blame.    The  potmlar  judgment  rides 
With  the  unhappy,  ever;  ana  pale  envy 
Doth  follow  in  victorious  fortune's  wake. 
The  sword  of  law,  wherewith  man  gu-ds  himself 
Is  odious  in  a  female  hand.    The  world 
Confirmeth  not  a  woman's  righteous  senteooe^ 
When  woman  is  the  victim.  °T is  in  vain 
That  we,  her  judges,  with  free  conscience  speak ; 
The  queen  hath  still  the  royal  right  to  pardon, 
And  she  mtut  use  it ;  't  were  insufiferabls 
She  should  the  law's  relentless  course  allow !' 

PAVLKT. 

Thareforo * 

■UELBIOR. 

'  And  therefore — she  must  hve  1    No  —  no 
She  must  not  live  I  If  o  I  —  This  it  is — even  this, 
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Distnibt  our  queen  —  this  is  it  banishes 

Sle^  £rom  her  couch  1    I  read  her  bosom's  strife 

lo  the  queen's  eyes :  her  lips  speak  not  her  wish  — 

Yet  meaningly  the  silent  glance  doth  ask : 

<!■  there  among  my  servants  none,  will  spare  me 

llie  hateful  choice  —  to  tremble  on  my  throne^ 

In  daily  fear  —  or  to  abide  the  shame, 

And  bnng  a  crown^  head,  of  mine  own  blood, 

Unto  the  block  r ' 

PAULET. 

'  That  is  necessity 
Which  may  not  now  be  shimned.' 

BUaUUGH. 

'  It  may  be  shunned  — 
The  queen  would  say  —  had  she  but  heedful  servants.' 

PAULIST. 

*Heedful,say  you?' 

BUai.KIGH. 

'  Who  knew  but  to  interpret 
A  mute  command.' 

PAULXT. 

'  A  mute  command  7' 

BUBLBIGH. 

'  And  who. 
Were  some  envenomed  dangerous  serpent  given 
Into  their  charge,  the  intrusted  enemy 
Would  not  as  some  dear  holy  jewel  guard.' 

PA17LKT. 

'  A  noble  jewel  is  unsullied  fame. 
The  blameless  reputation  of  a  queen ; 
This  —  this  —  my  lord,  cannot  too  well  be  guarded !' 

Act  IL  Scent  8. 

The  political  sagacity  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  haughty  self- 
will,  is  exhibited  in  her  interview  with  the  ambassadors  of  France 
where  she  dismisses  them  without  deciding  on  the  suit  of  their  mon- 
arch, and  cuts  short  their  faint  attempts  at  intercession  in  behalf  of 
Mary;  and  her  violent  and  imperious  temper  breaks  out  in  the 
privy  council  with  her  lords,  on  the  subject  of  her  hated  rivsL 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  scruples  not  openly  to  coimsel  a  magna- 
nimoas  conduct  toward  the  prisoner,  while  Burleigh  urges  her  immo- 
late execution,  and  Leicester,  whom  the  poet  represents  as  a  lover 
of  the  Scottish  queen^  recommends  moderate  measures,  on  the  ground 
that  Elizabeth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  one  fallen  so  low,  whom  he 
ventures  to  stigmatize  as  the 

*  Homicide  and  husband-killer.' 

But  only  a  faint  and  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  power  of  these 
scenes  could  possibly  be  conveyed  by  the  closest  analysis  of  the 
dialogue ;  and  we  are  sure  none  who  can  read  the  original,  would 
thank  ns  for  a  meagre  outline.  Their  beauty  lies  in  the  dignity  and 
completeness  of  their  execution  ;  the  characters  wear  the  truth  of 
history ;  and  if  characters  of  this  nature  fulfil  expectation,  they  merit 
eminent  praise.  Expectation  in  this  case  exacts  much.  The  coward- 
ice and  irresolution  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  receipt  of  Mary's 
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picture  and  letter,  conveyed  to  him  by  Mortimer,  excites  indignation, 
and  his  duplicity  to  Elizabeth  contempt ;  but  no  false  gloss  is  thrown 
over  his  character.  He  prevails  on  his  mistress  to  afford  the  prisoner 
an  interview,  by  suffering  an  apparently  accidental  meeting  to  take 
place,  while  Elizabeth  is  hunting  in  the  park  of  Fotheringay.  To 
effect  this  purpose,  Mary  is  on  that  morning  allowed  to  leave  her 
dungeon  for  a  walk  in  the  open  air.  The  third  act  opens  with  thb 
scene  :  Mary,  exhilarated  by  the  intoxicating  sense  of  new  freedom, 
the  cool  breath  of  morning,  the  view  of  the  limitless  landscape,  and 
the  distant  music  of  the  bugle  horns,  comes  bounding  forward,  and 
in  her  almost  delirious  enjoyment  seems  to  forget  that  she  is  still  in 
thraldom.  Her  wild  delight  is  poured  forth  in  lyrical  measures 
adapted  to  her  varying  emotions ;  and  the  scene  is  so  beautiful,  that 
we  shall  yield  to  the  temptation  of  presenting  it  to  our  readers, 
though  merely  in  a  literal  and  prosaic  translation.  Some  other  reader 
of  the  German  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  execute  a  version  which 
shall  unite  the  spirit  of  the  original  to  its  sweetness  and  yariety  of 
measure. 

EnUr  Mart,  from  the  shade  qfthe  frees ;  Kewkdy following  slowly* 


KENNEDY. 

*  You  huny  on  as  you  had  wings  indeed ; 
I  cannot  follow  you.' 


MART. 

'  Let  me  enjoy  my  new  freedom ;  let  me  be  a  child  again!  and  be  thou  so  with  me !  Let 
me  traverse  the  green  carpet  of  this  lawn  with  light  and  wing6d  steps !  Haw  I  ascended 
from  the  darksome  dungeon  1  Doth  the  doleful  pit  indeed  no  longer  hold  me?  Let  me 
unchecked,  with  thirsty  lips,  dhnk  in  the  free  heavenly  air!' 

KENNEDY. 

'  O  my  dear  lady !  but  a  little  wider 
Your  prison  1  i  ou  behold  not  here  the  waUs 
That  shut  us  in,  because  the  trees'  thick  foliage 
Doth  hide  them.' 

MARY. 

'  O  bless,  bless  the  friendly  green  foliage,  that  hides  from  me  my  dungeon  walls  I  I 
will  dream  myself  free  and  happv :  wherefore  disturb  the  sweet  vision  1  Doth  not 
heaven's  wide  vault  surround  me?  My  glance,  free  and  fetterless,  roves  through  illimi- 
table space.  Yonder,  where  the  gray  misty  mountains  rise,  stretch  the  borden  of  my 
dominions ;  and  these  clouds,  floating  through  the  noonday  sky,  seek  the  distant  ism 
of  France.    Speeding;  clouds !  mariners  of  the  breeze —  who  wanders  —  who  sails  with 

rou  ?    Bear  my  greeung  to  the  land  of  my  youth !    I  am  a  prisoner —  in  chains — aih  ! 
have  no  other  messengers !    Free  is  your  path  through  the  air  —  you  owe  the  <iiiaen 
no  homage  1' 

KENNEDY. 

*Alas,  dear  Lady !  you're  beside  yourself; 
Your  long  sad  durance  hath  bewildered  you  t' 

MARY. 

*  Yonder  lies  a  fisherman  in  his  boat ;  that  wretched  instrument  could  save  me,  oould 
bear  me  swiftl  v  to  friendly  shores.  HeedfuUy  doth  the  needy  man  cherish  it.  I  would 
load  him  richly  with  treasure — a  draught  should  be  make  such  as  he  never  mads: 
fortune  should  he  find  in  his  nets,  should  he  take  me  hence  in  that  rescuing 

KENNEDY. 

*  Vain  wish !  lo !  yonder  in  the  distance,  following 
Our  stepflu  the  spy  I  —  a  cruel  prohibition 
Scares  all  that  can  feel  pity,  fh>m  our  sight.' 
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'No,  Qif  good  HHnnBh;  ttnal  me,  not  in  vain 
Hy  dungeon  door  is  opened.    This  sllghl  favoi 
To  me  proclHimeill  a  f«r  greater  fortune. 
I  BID  rigbt.    "Tis  Ihe  BCtive  hani  of  love 
I  thank  for  ihis.'iLord  Leiceater'a  powerful  inSuence 
I  recogniie  therein.    Thus  by  dMraei 
Tbey  will  enlarge  my  ptiwn,  andinure  me 
From  email  lu  areai  —  till  I  thai  face  behold 
Which  alialiuiiSmil  my  chiio»—foreYw!' 


To^^ 


Ah  I 
neondle  this  con tradictioD ; 

treiterday  announce  your  death  to  yon  — 
ly  tlu>  ndden  gnce  I  Your  eheins  aball 
■ball  depan —  Cut  to  eternal  freedom  V 


'Heu'ittbonthehontingbom?  Hark  u 


The  poor  queen  ia  ill  prepared  at  such  a  moment  to  encouDter 
Ae  presence  of  her  '  good  sister,'  who  comes  to  exult  in  her  cala- 
mities J  but  encouraged  by  the  counsel  of  Talbot,  she  collects  her- 
self for  the  approaching  emergency.  Ab  many  of  our  readers  will 
probably  feel  curious  to  see  bow  the  poet  has  managed  auch  an  inter- 
new,  we  shall  be  excused  for  translating  a  part  of  it : 


'  PotheriagBy  raslle.' 

■LizABETH  {to  Stireotbury.) 
'  Send  all  our  fhllowen  before,  to  London. 
The  people  crowd  the  etreele  too  eeserly; 
We  aeek  diverfliou  in  thie  quiet  park? 


;  alte  fiza  her  eyu  on  Mary,  iMU  (Ae 


'Too  deer  our  people  hold  ub:  pBHBing  reaaor 
IdolnlrouB,  the  lokenB  of  Ihcir  joy. 
A  god  ii  honored  thus --and  not  a  morMl !' 


T  {oho  duriTt/F  Ihia  [imt  has  been  Uaning  fio^f  interuible  upon  her  n 
•  rluadjandhereyeimeelUu/uUganiif"''  '  -  "  ^  -■ 
w  htrtelf  again  on  Kennedt/i  bosom,) 


iifltupherluad,  and  her  eyetmeel  thtfaUganof  EiixabtOi.     Sutl\ttd4rrt\ 


'OOodI  ouloftboaebalurM  q>eBk>  no  heard' 

'  Whoia  the  Lady  1'  (unicerni  nlcnc<.) 

LIICWTIB. 

*  Yon  are  at  Potheringay,  gracioue  queeiL* 

{UiokM  aurpriaed  and  oMtoniMfud^  that  darla  a  alern  took  at  the  E^rt.) 
Who  bee  done  tbie  to  met  —  Lord  Leicealer  f 


'  My  aoYereign  — 
Toa^Mepanes  hither  led,  let  generutily 
And  toA  oompUMn  eonqoei  f 
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TALBOT. 

*  Let  me  pray  you,  "• 

0  royal  miatreai^  look  on  the  Unhappy 
Who  paaaes  now  before  you.' 

{Mary  recoUeeia  henelfy  and  offers  to  approot^  EUxabtth,  but  Hand*  ha\f  iMiy, 
shuddering  and  motuniUaa  ;  htr  featurcB  trprus  the  strong  cat\/lict  qf  fur 
feelings.) 

XUZABBTH. 

*  How,  my  lords  I 
Who  was  it  told  me  of  one  bowed  so  low  I 
A  pride  I  find,  by  suffering  no  ways  softened  !* 

MABT. 

'  So  be  it!  to  this  also  will  I  stoop : 
Awav  thou  powerless  pride  of  the  free  soul  I 

1  will  forget  even  who  I  am,  and  what 
I've  home:  I  will  before  her  cast  me  down, 
Her^  who  hath  brought  me  into  this  reproach. 

{sketumM-toAequomi.) 
Heaven  hath  decided  for  you,  sister  1    downed 
With  happiness  and  victory  is  your  bead. 
The  GoDHXAD  I  adore,  that  lifts  you  up  I  (ibMsb.) 

Be  you  now  also  noble  minded,  sister  — 
Let  me  not  kneel  unworthily  I    Stretch  forth 
Your  hand  —  extend  to  me  the  right  of  princes, 
And  raise  me  fiom  abasement  f 

BLIZABXTH  {stepping  b<ick.) 

'  Lady  Mary ! 
Hiat  is  your  place ;  and  grateful  I  adore 
The  jgrace  of  Qod  that  would  not  suffer  me 
To  he  at  your  feet  as  you  now  lie  at  mine.' 

MABT  {fjDUh  rising  emotion.) 

'  Think  upon  human  life's  vicissitudes  1 
That  there  are  gods  who  haughtiness  chastise  I 
O  honor,  reverence  them,  the  Terrible, 
Who  thus  have  bowed  me  to  your  feet ! 

♦     ♦     O  honor 
In  me  yoursdf !  profane  not  nor  disgrace 
The  blood  of  Tudor,  — which  in  my  veins  flows. 
As  in  your  own.    O  God  in  heaven ! 
Stand  not  so  stem  and  so  immoveable 
Like  the  proud  rock,  which  some  poor  shipwrecked  wretch. 
In  his  extremity,  vainly  strives  to  grasp ! 
Mine  all  doth  hang  —  my  life  —  my  destiny 
Upon  my  words —  upon  the  force  of  tears ! 
My  heart  unburden  that  I  yours  may  reach  I 
If  still  that  freezing  glance  you  bend  upon  me, 
Shuddering,  the  channels  of  my  heart  are  closed, 
My  tears  are  checked  —  an  icy  horror  locks 
The  word  of  supplication  in  my  breast !' 

BUZABBTH  {coldly.) 

*  What  would  you,  Lady  Stuart,  say  to  me? 
Tou  wished  to  speak  with  me.    I  nave  forgot 
The  queen,  the  deeply  ii^ured,  to  fulfil 
A  sister's  eentle  duty  —  granted  you 
The  craved  boon  of  my  presence.    I  obey 
A  generous  impulse,  tempting  a  just  blame 
For  that  I  stoop  so  far — for  well  you  know 
That  you  have  willed  my  murder  —  would  reward  it  V 

In  allusion  to  the  injuries  sbe  has  sustained  at  the  bands  of  the 
English  queen,  Mary  studies  to  avoid  reproach  or  bittemeBS.  She  has 
hoped  every  thing  from  this  interview  —  and  will  not,  by  giving  way 
to  the  impulses  of  resentment,  throw  away  her  cbance  of  sucoeaa* 
Hence  her  language  is  mild  and  conciliating. 


V«' 


euaUt'i  Mary  SMrt. 


Have  bM  me  in  b  bniie  i 
I  came  lo  ynu  h  supplini 
The  holy  law  of  kuB]iiia 
Tbs  sacred  law  of  nmio!-  - 
Shul  me  in  dungeon  wal 
Tom  from  me,  and  myEc... 
Before  illegal  juilgea  dmi 

No  more  of  tfinl  I     Oblr  

Cover  thb  wnes  endured       —  I  1  will  call  tk 
loeviubjeraltl     Tou  mo  r 

I  am  DDIgudlf  :   some  hnr 
Prom  ihe  a  by  as,  hale  io 
ThaidiHuHiloduBinyeB... 
il  grew  wHli  UB,  and  tll-d 
Fanned  <he  unbappy  fla' 
OSlriouB  hands  aimed  » 

II  la  ihe  wayward  dealin'  - 
That  Ibey,  divided,  rend' 
Lei  loose  the  furiua  of  (ii   . 
Now  ia  no  ■trnnger'B  lon-^.i 
We  Bland  beforoeach  Dlt 
Nunc  meuiy  fuuli;  you 
Ah:  that  you  (hen  had  c- 
Wben  I  so  earneetly  beai 
It  had  □□!  gone  so  fill;  i 
Of  Borrow  had  tluB  hapk 


■  ISy  hicky  star  preaerred  me  &Dm  such  tita, 

Td«  Tipor  on  my  breaat  lo  lay.    Not  fatCj 
Tour  bearl,  accuse :  your  house'«  wild  ambilioQ. 
There  was  nougbl  hoslile  yet  hsd  chanced  betwaen  at. 
When  your  proud  uncle,  Uul  imparious  print. 
Who  slretched  hia  bold  hand  to  profane  all  ciowni, 
Taustil  you  my  arma  I'  assume^  my  royal  title 
To  take  upon  youraelf —  for  lift  and  death 
To  bailie  II  with  me  1    Whom  caUed  be  not 
Againil  me  1    The  pheal'a  loagutL  the  peopU'a  iwiml, 
Infatuate  zeal's  fierce  weaponaT   Evan  nera. 
Here,  in  my  kingdom's  peaceful  beait,  he  strove 
To  fling  the  scathing  Grs-btand  of  revolt  I 


■  What  hinders  met    Touruncle  the  example 
Q»e  to  all  kinss  on  earth  —  now  with  bis  foes 
Peace  is  concluded.     Si.  Barlhoiomcw  — 
B«  ihaL  my  achool  1    What  'a  consanguinity 
To  me  —  or  law  of  nationa  1    Duty's  bonds 
The  Holy  Church  divides ;  tbe  breach  of  Gutb 
She  sanctifieB  —  tbe  ahedding  royal  blood! 
1  practise  but  the  lessons  of  your  monks. 
Tell  me,  what  pledge  or  4arr«aty  hava  I, 


Should  I  wiih  generous  pardon  laooe  yonr  ct 
""    ■ '-  '-  shall  keen  your  faith  lo  me  leeura. 
Sl  Peler'a  keys  trill  not  undol 


The  hand  of  power  's  the  sole  securityj 
There  ia  no  covenant  witb  a  brood  of  mipsMUM. 

rhe  quarrel  tbt  is  not  ho  well ;  jret  tbere  is  infinite  dignity 

roL.  a.  57 
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in  the  anger  of  Mary,  when  driven  by  the  cruel  insults  of  her 
rival  to  reply  with  taunt  for  taunt.  The  introduction  of  this  scene 
was  probably  suggested  to  Schiller  by  the  letter  which  it  is  known 
the  Scottish  queen  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  full  of  the  most  biting  sar- 
casm, and  which  unquestionably  hastened  her  doom.  The  revenge 
thus  taken  by  the  captive,  she  is  here  allowed  to  take  in  person,  and 
to  witness  her  triumph ;  Elizabeth,  pale  and  speechless  with  rage,  is 
led  off  by  her  lords. 

The  discovery  of  Leicester's  correspondence  with  Mary,  compels 
him  to  the  basest  falsehoods  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his 
jealous  mistress ;  and  he  consents  to  give  the  demanded  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  by  witnessing  and  superintending  the  execution  of  the  vic- 
tim. Mortimer  is  arrested,  and  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life,  profess- 
ing his  belief  in  the  Romish  church,  and  his  devotion  to  the  impri- 
soned queen.  The  pretended  reluctance  of  Elizabeth  to  consent  to 
the  execution  and  sign  the  death-warrant  brought  her  by  the  secretary, 
Davidson,-  and  the  stem  determination  she  veils  under  a  show  of 
humane  scruples,  are  admirably  painted ;  the  picture  of  the  pitiable 
state  of  mind  into  which  uncertainty,  fear,  jealousy,  and  hatred,  have 
thrown  the  English  queen,  is  truly  impressive,  and  convinces  the 
reader  at  once  of  the  impossibility  of  her  pardoning  a  rival  so  near 
her  own  throne.  The  attempt  upon  her  life  that  is  described,  and 
the  impatience  of  the  people  to  be  assured  of  their  sovereign's 
safety,  and  the  punishment  of  the  criminals,  is  taken  advantage  of 
by  her  nobles,  to  excuse  the  eagerness  with  which  they  press  on  her 
an  immediate  decision ;  but  it  is  not  needed  to  confirm  her  own  reso- 
lution. She  cannot  disguise  from  herself  that  her  title  to  the  English 
throne  is  regarded  by  many  as  inferior  in  justice  to  Mary's.  She 
would  in  vain  hide  the  stain  cast  on  her  birth  by  her  own  father. 

XUZABXTH. 


'Opposing  hate 


Hath  stnpped  it  bare,  and  nlacea  in  my  sight  * 

This  Stuart—  an  eternal  tnreatening  spectre. 

No,  no !  this  fear  shall  end  I 
Her  head  shall  fall !    I  will  at  length  have  peace ! 
She  is  the  restless  fury  of  my  life, 
A  torturing  spirit,  sent  by  fete  to  haunt  me ! 
Where'er  a  budding  joy  doth  sprine —  where'er 
I  have  reared  hope  —  there  lurks  the  venomed  serpent, 
Forever  in  my  path.    'T  was  she  that  robbed  me 
Of  the  beloved —  the  bridegroom !    Mart  Stuart 
Is  each  misfortune  named,  that  smites  me  down ! 
Let  but  her  name  be  blotted  from  the  living, 
And  I  am  firee — fkee  as  the  mountain  air  f  Act  /F.,  Stmu  10. 

Her  scene  with  the  secretary  is  curiously  characteristic.  She 
leaves  the  fatal  warrant  in  his  hands,  without  directly  commanding 
him  to  deliver  it  to  the  lords,  and  Burleigh,  entering  immediately 
after,  snatches  it  eagerly.  A  painful  but  a  more  elevating  scene  is 
displayed  in  the  fifth  act,  in  the  apartments  of  the  doomed  queen,  on 
the  morning  of  her  execution.  From  the  shufflings  of  policy, 
and  the  machinations  of  malice,  we  turn  to  this  exhibition  of  a 
resigned  and  forgiving  spirit.  How  deeply  do  the  gentleness  and 
oalmness  of  Mary  sink  iato  the  heart  1  There  is  truly  a  poetical 
elevation  in  her  language.     The  scene  is  in  her  ante-chamber ;  Htn- 
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nafa  Kennedy,  clad  in  deep  moumiDg,  and  exhibiting  every  sign  of 
the  keenest  grief,  is  busied  in  sealieg  pacquets  and  letters.  Fanlet 
and  Dniry,  likewise  in  mourning,  enter,  and  are  followed  by  servants 
bearing  gold  and  silver  vessels,  mirrors,  pictures,  and  other  valua- 
bles, which  are  ranged  in  the  back-ground.  Melvil  also  joins  the 
group,  and  the  queen's  ladies,  and  lastly,  the  queen  herself.  She  is 
magnificently  arrayed  in  her  robes  of  state ;  from  a  small  chain  round 
her  neck  is  suspended  an  Agmu  Dei  ;  a  crucifix  is  in  her  hand,  and 
she  has  a  crown  upon  her  head.  Her  long  veil  is  thrown  back.  At 
her  entrance,  all  those  present  range  themselves  on  either  side,  sup- 
pressing  the  signs  of  deep  sorrow.     Melvil  has  sunk  upon  his  knee. 

MAxr  {faeking  armtadHu  circU  vWtquitt  digniit/,) 
'  What  gtieves  f  ou  1    Wherdbre  weep  1    Ye  sbould  nyoics, 
Te  b1!,  with  me,  tlul  now  tbe  CDd  approachoa 
or  alltnywges;  Ih«  caplivr'a  fviterBfall, 
My  dungean  opens,  aiiaibe  glad  boiiI,  mounung 
On  angal  »iiig»,  soars  lo  eternal  freedom. 
Then,  when  a  VLflim  lu  my  hnughly  tival, 
I  bore  iodi^nitiet^  ii  i}l  beseem  od 
A  tree- bam  queen  lo  bear —  [ben  was  the  time 
To  niourn  for  me  I    A  power  bcneGceni, 
With  beaUng  and  satvalion,  Death,  draws  nigh, 
A  triend  in  earnest  1    With  hia  etaomy  wings 
Re  coiera  m;  reproach  I    The  IhbI  great  daom 
Ennabloa  man  —  <hp  aunken  aoul  dolh  nuao ; 
Onee  mora  I  feel  the  rrown  upon  iny  head  ; 
A  nobis  pridK  Gila  my  eipaoding  heart  I 

{QihmKing.) 
Hat  Hetvilberel  Not  so,  moat  noble  Sirl 
Stand  ap  1     You  come  unto  your  sDvercign's  Uiumpli 
Not  lo  bar  death.     Fortune  is  tind  to  me ; 
Eind  beyond  hope;  for  thai  ray  fame  lies  not, 
After  my  death,  ill  \a  mine  enemy's  hands  I 
J  have  one  fneiid,  contusing  mine  own  rajtl], 
A  solemn  witness  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Say,  noble  knight,  how  hath  it  fared  with  you, 
In  iJiis  mhoapitabie  Intid,  since  you 
Were  severed  from  my  side  7    The  ihoughl  of  yoo 
Hsth  ofteo  troubled  nie.' 


'  How  with  Didier  hath  it  fared. 


i  leave  in  youi  true  breast.  I  leave  my  bkcoing 
With  the  mo«i  Christian  kina.  my  brother-in-law, 
Aud  all  the  royal  houK  of  France ;  mine  uncie. 
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The  Cardinal,  Hflnry  Guise,  my  noble  oousin  ; 
And  with  the  Church's  Fathen  Christ's  vicegerent^ 
Who  blesseth  me  again :  the  Catholic  king. 
Who  would  have  beien  my  saviour  and  avenger, 
AU  are  remembered  in  my  testament ; 
My  gifts  of  love,  however  poor  thev  be, 
Will  not  in  their  regard  be  lightly  neld. 

Uumin0  to  htr  atiendanUJ^ 
J.  have  commended  all  of  you,  lund  friends, 
Unto  my  royal  brother  of  France :  his  care 
'  Will  give  you  a  new  country.    As  ye  hold 
Sacred  my  last  request,  stay  not  as  England. 
Let  not  the  haughty  midice  of  our  fi)es 
Feed  on  your  ills ;  look  not  upon  my  dust  I 
Swear  by  this  image  of  the  crucified^ 
When  I  am  dead,  to  leave  this  luckless  land  I* 

MSLVIL. 

'  I  swear  it  in  the  name  of  all  1^ 


'What  I, 
Poor  and  despoiled,  jei  own  whate'er  is  left  me 
Free  to  bestow,  I  Ve  shared  among  you  all : 
TlMy  will  ivspect,  I  trust,  my  latest  wilL 
What  I  wetar,  too,  upon  the  way  to  death, 
Belongs  to  you.    Let  me  this  once  cast  back 

Aa  earthwud  glance  upon  my  path  to  heaven !  [  7b  her  Laii€t.\ 

1^  you,  my  Ance,  Gertrude,  Rosamond, 
I  give  my  pearls,  my  robes ;  your  youth  delights 
In  such.    Thou,  Margaretta,  nearest  claim 
Hast  on  my  liberality  —  left  behind 
The  unhappiest  of  aU.    That  I  revenge  not 
Thy  husband's  guilt  on  thee,  my  will  shall  show. 
Tnee,  my  true  Hannah,  gold  nor  gems  allure ; 
Thy  dearest  jewel  is  my  memory. 
Receive  this  cloth ;  with  mine  own  hand  'twas  wrought, 
Embroidered  for  you  in  my  heavy  hoins, 
And  many  a  bitter  tear  is  woven  thernn. 
With  this,  my  Hanna^shaltthou  bind  mine  eyes 
When  I  shall  need.    This  last  and  solemn  service 
It  is  my  wish  that  thou  dost  render  me.' 


'  O  Mdvil  I  I  can  bear  no  more  V 

MAMY. 

*Come,  all! 
Come^  and  receive  my  last  adieu  I' 

[She  hMa  out  her  hand  ;  one  qfUr  another  (hey  kneel  and  kiae  it,  wUh  laud 

'  My  Margaretta ^  Alice—  fiu« you  well  I 
Tnanks,  Burgoyne,  for  your  faithfid  service.    Gertrude^ 
Thy  lips  are  reverisn — I  have  been  much  hated. 
But  O,  much  loved  I    A  noble  consort  bless 
My  GKirtrude ;  love  that  bumins  heart  demands : 
Bertha,  thon  hast  well  chosen  we  better  part» 
The  si>otle8s  bride  of  Heaven !    Haste  to  folm 
Thy  pious  vow.    Deceitful  are  earth's  pleasures ; 
Learn  that  from  me.  thy  sovereign,    no  more  ! 
Farewell  —  &rewell  —  eternally  frurewell  P  Act  F.,  Scene  S. 

Her  coBfession  to  Melvi!,  who  comes  as  a  priest  to  administer  the 
last  consolations  of  religion,  is  detailed  at  length ;  and  this  womdf 
though  a  singular  one,  is  not  without  its  eSecL    It  completes  and 
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softens  liie  p  < 

condact  her  i 

¥rithout  daring  to  look  iq>on  j     >  pves  i 

to  Barleigfa  with  dignity. 

MABT. 

**  ^,  *  Since  my  body 

Is  not  in  oonecrated  earth  to  rest. 
Let  leave  be  sranted  to  my  faithful  servants  ^ 

To  bear  my  Beart  to  France,  among  mine  own. 
Ah  I  it  was  ever  there  V 

BVRLKIGH. 

'It  shall  be  done; 
And  aught  yet  £mher ' 

MABT. 

*To  the  queen  of  England, 
I  send  a  sister's  greeting.    Say  to  her 
With  all  my  heart  I  paraon  her  my  death ; 
And  pray  her  pa^on  for  my  violence 

Of  yesterdav  :  Grod  keep  her  —  « 

Send  her  a  nappy  reign  1 

♦  •  «  « 

[Her  wntun  crowd  round  her,  with  lamentaHonM  ;  $he  addrt9$t9  MdvU.] 

*  Vou,  worthy  Sir, 
And  my  good  Hannah,  will  accompany  me 
On  this  last  journey.    Sirs,  deny  me  not 
This  grace.' 

BT7BLBI0H. 

'  I  have  no  power  to  grant  it.' 

MABT. 

'Howl 

This  small  petition  can  you  then  deny  1 
Bethink  you  of  my  rank  I    Who  is  to  render 
Me  the  last  services?    It  cannot  be 
My  suBter  wills  my  race  in  me  should  suffer 
Indignity!    Men's  rough  hands  to  unrobe  me  1* 

BUBXJBIOH. 

'  No  woman  must  ascend  the  scaffold's  steps 
With  you  ;  their  cries  and  lamentations ' 

MABT. 

'  They  '11  not  be  heard  !    Myself  will  be  the  surety 
For  mine  own  Hannah's  stead&st  soul.    Be  kind, 
My  lord.    O  separate  me  not,  in  dying, 
From  ray  true  nurse  and  hand-maiden  ;  she  bore 
Me  living,  in  her  arms  —  and  she  will  lead  me 
With  gentle  hand  to  death.' 

Her  words  prevail,  and  as  she  turns  to  depart,  Mary  encounters  the 
glance  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  at  this  sight  she  tremhles,  and  seems 
ahout  to  fall,  which  the  Earl  perceiving,  he  supports  her  with  his  arm. 
She  fixes  a  steadfast  look  upon  him,  which  he  shrinks  from,  in  guilty 
consciousness. 


'  Yon  keep  your  word,  mv  lord  of  Leicester ! 
Ton  saia  your  arm  should  bring  me  from  this  dungeon, 
And  now  you  lend  it  me !' 
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She  bids  him,  however,  a  dignified  farewell ;  forgiving  hit  aelfiih- 
ness  and  duplicity  to  her,  and  wishing  him  the  reward  for  which  he 
has  sacrificed  her.  The  conscience-stricken  Leicester  se«8  her  de- 
part to  death,  and  hears,  soon  afterward,  the  announcement  that  all  is 
over. 

From  the  author's  too  careful  anxiety  to  deal  poetical  justice  on 
Elizabeth,  the  impression  left  on  the  reader,  at  the  close  of  the  fore- 
going scenes,  is  considerably  weakened  before  the  end  of  the  tragedy. 
The  agitation  of  the  English  queen,  her  pretended  surprise  ana  dis- 
pleasure at  finding  her  warrant  had  been  executed,  her  attempts  to 
make  Burleigh  and  the  secretary  the  scape-goats  of  the  iniquity 
whose  stain  she  fears  will  rest  on  herself —  the  resignation  of  his 
ofHce  by  the  disgusted  Shrewsbury  —  the  intelligence  of  Leicester's 
sudden  departure  for  France — and  the  deep  chagrin  manifest  through 
the  forced  calmness  of  Elizabeth  —  while  they  satisfy  the  demands 
of  dramatic  justice,  tend  to  dismiss  the  reader  with  feelmgs  approach- 
ing to  indifference.  Had  the  play  ended  with  the  execution  of  Mary, 
the  picture  might  have  been  less  complete,  but  much  would  have  been 
gained  by  leaving  undisturbed  those  feelines  of  admiration,  pity,  and 
mdignation,  which  the  poet  had  succeeded  in  awakening.  It  is  all 
important  to  the  effect  of  a  tragedy,  that  the  strongest  emotions  ex- 
cited should  remain  in  their  first  strength  and  vividness.  e.  f.  E. 


LINES 
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Spriko's  voice  i»  on  the  breeze ! 
She  calleth  home  her  wild  biidB  o'er  the  muo, 
And  leud  they  canrol  back  to  her  again — 

Swift  winging  o*er  ttie  seas! 

Her  breath  hath  waked  the  flowera ! 
She  whisp'reth  forth  the  young  leaves  from  their  rest; 
She  wooB  the  soft  gnisa  from  earth's  parent  breast, 

With  her  bright  sun  and  showera. 

She  hath  unlocked  the  chain  ! 
The  streams  come  dashing  downward  from  the  hills; 
An  echo  soundeth  from  a  thousand  tills 

To  the  rejoicing  main ! 

And  hath  she  wiled  ffue  forth, 
Now,  in  the  joyous  childhood  of  the  year, 
To  tell  to  other  climes  her  beauties  here, 

Of  sky,  and  fount,  and  earth  7 

Hioo  goest  with  the  wind  — 
With  white-wing'd  ships  o'er  ocean's  foaming  crasi  -*- 
Thou  leav'st  for  &r-ofi^  lands  the  eagle's  nest, 

With  mourning  ones  behind. 

Kind  wishes  waft  thee  on ! 
There  is  an  outspread  wing  above  the  tide — 
A  '  strong  right  hand,'  that  will  thee  aafhly  | 

upon  the  way  thou  *rt  gone. 


1M7.J'  TAe  Fat*  of  Percy. 


THE    FATE    OP    PERCY. 


Rbtvbn  wo  now  to  llie  gallant  Percy,  whom  we  left  in  the  handa 
of  Justice  —  tliat  blind  old  Indy.  with  her  usual  acumen,  having  seized 
upon  the  descendant  of  aliundred  earls.  He  was  aooQ  liberated, 
for  it  was  speedily  discoverod  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
'  Genius  of  Washington,'  on  \vliom  the  writ  should  have  been  served. 
Notwithstanding  his  prompt  enfranchisement,  the  slayer  of  men 
regarded  the  transaction  in  tlie  light  of  a  premeditated  outrage,  and 
waa  induced  by  it  to  vent  his  spleen  in  a  published  article  against  the 
Judiciary  of  the  United  Stales,  which  gained  him  great  applause 
with  at  least  one  political  pctiiy.  In  the  mean  time,  his  funds  ran 
Teiy  low,  and  he  hardly  dared  to  look  his  situation  in  the  face.  Hia 
duns,  those  constant  followers  of  those  who  follow  the  fashion  —  the 
only  acquaintances  who  never  foraake  a  man  in  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune —  were  assiduous  in  calling  on  the  Percy.  At  length,  the 
Hp«ct  of  afiain  became  so  alarming,  that  the  unfortunate  officer  re- 
solTed  on  doing  something  desperate.  H.e  could  not  blow  his  brains 
out  in  the  Tremont  House,  because  it  would  alarm  the  ladies  ;  but, 
one  evening,  having  carefully  loaded  his  pistols,  and  seen  that  the 
tetonating  caps  were  fresh,  he  buttoned  his  surtout  to  his  throat, 
drew  his  riding-cap  doggedly  over  hia  eyes,  and  descending  the  steps 
of  the  Tremont,  mounted  his  horse,  which  had  been  brought  at  ten 
o'clock,  according  to  appointment. 

Behold  bim  now,  brooding  over  bis  pecuniary  difficulties,  as  his 
mire-footed  ateed  paces  gently  down  the  noiseless  declivity  uf  Bea- 
con-street. The  captain  urged  the  animal  to  a  gallop,  so  soon  as  he 
entered  on  the  mill-dam,  and  casting  a  look  upward  at  the  sky,  in 
which  the  wan,  watery  moon  seemed  wading  slowly  through  the 
banks  of  clouds,  he  mentally  ejaculated :  '  'lis  a  fit  night  for  my 
fell  purpose  1'     Alas  !  poor  Percy  ! 

The  mills  are  reached,  and  the  sign-board  ofMcGitls,  creaking  in 
the  evening  wind,  does  not  allure  our  desperate  traveller  to  stop. 
Arrived  at  that  spot  where  the  dam  puts  forth  a  branch  to  the  left, 
he  paused  for  a  moment,  in  grave  deliberation,  doubting  whether  to 
strike  into  the  road  to  Brookline,  or  follow  that  which  led  to  Brigh- 
ton. He  determined  on  the  latter  course,  and  struck  his  spurs  into 
the  sides  of  his  gallant  steed.  Two  or  three  minutes'  sharp  ridmg 
brought  him  to  the  brow  of  a  hilt,  upon  the  Brighton  road,  about 
three  miles  from  Boston.  Here  he  somewhat  restrained  therapidity 
of  his  steed,  and  again  cast  an  uneasy  look  at  the  moon,  which  peered 
curiously  forth  from  an  open  apace  of  clear  blue,  darting  her  beams 
upon  the  autumnal  scenery  beneath.  The  rising  wind,  lifting  the 
heavy  boughs  of  the  trees,  sighed  through  the  brown  foliage  with  a 
melancholy  and  foreboding  sound.  The  oppression  of  Percy'* 
mind  was  almost  insupportable  ;  and  seeking  to  dispel  it  by  rapid 
notion,  be  omin  roused  the  mettle  of  hia  horse,  and  smiled  aa  the 
animal  daahad  ibrward  in  a  rapid  gallop.  Two  more  miles  are  paat, 
■nd  tbe  spirM  of  Brighton  glimmer  in  the  cold  moonbeam.    But 
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now  the  horseman  strikes  into  a  shadowy  by-lane,  perhaps  Buffering 
his  charger  to  choose  the  path,  for  a  horse's  hoofe  nave  been  heard 
glinting  on  the  stones,  and  Percy's  animal  has  pricked  up  its  ears, 
and  answered  with  a  joyous  neigh. 

On !  on !  A  stream  of  moonlight  pouring  through  an  opening  in 
tlie  fringe  of  wood  that  skirted  the  road,  displayed  a  short,  thick-set 
man,  mounted  on  a  sorry  nag,  and  trotting  leisurely  along.  Percy 
firmly  grasped  his  bridle-rein,  drew  forth  a  pistol,  cocked  it,  and 
whispering  a  word  of  encouragement  in  the  ear  of  his  horse,  dashed 
after  the  stranger.  At  the  instant  of  overtaking  him,  the  imknown 
wheeled  his  horse  about,  and  presenting  a  pistol,  exclaimed,  simul- 
taneously with  Percy  :  *  Halt !  or  you  're  a  dead  man  !' 

*  Your  purse !'  cried  Percy.  Yes,  reader !  well  may'st  thou  stare, 
and  peradventure  raise  thy  hands  in  romantic  or  in  pious  horror.  The 
gallant  Captain  Percy  —  he  of  the  guards,  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers—  was  a  robber!  'Your  purse!'  he  reiterated,  more  pe- 
remptorily and  impatiently. 

'  V  ell  now,'  said  the  stranger,  dropping  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol, 
and  working  himself  uneasily  in  his  saddle,  *  Veil,  now,  I  'm  biowed 
if  I  think  this  'ere  's  the  caper.  To  think  of  two  gemmen  robbin' 
von  another !' 

*  Damnation  I'  cried  Percy  ;  *  after  screwing  my  resolution  up  to 
the  sticking-point,  to  be  thus  baffled  at  the  outset !' 

*  Vy  !'  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  an  air  of  comic  surprise,  *  I  'm 
biowed  if  it  is  n't  —  yes  —  as  sure  as  the  devil's  in  Lunnon,  it  is  —  my 
old  pal,  Captain  Glen  !     Your  hand,  old  pal !' 

*  Really,  I  have  n't  the  pleasure  of  recollecting  you,'  replied  the 
captain,  calmly,  *and  yet  you  seem  to  know  my  name.' 

'Vat!'  cried  the  other,  'you  haven't  forgotten  light-fingered 
Jack  —  Jack  Diver — the  greatest  dy-faker  in  London  utt  out  of 
itr 

'  Jack  !  your  hand,  my  cove !  Why,  upon  my  soul  I  did  n't  ex- 
pect to  find  you  here  !     I  thought  you  were  scragged,* 

'  Oh,  captain,  captain  !  don't  mention  it !  —  it  has  such  an  effect  on 
my  nervous  sensibilities.  True  enough,  I  vca  brought  to  the  scrag- 
gin'-post,  and  they  said  'ow  I  died  game.  Bless  your  soul,  captain, 
I  recollects  wery  veil  the  ride  in  t£e  cart,  though  I'd  been  lushing 
pretty  heavy,  to  keep  my  spirits  up.  But  they  say  I  made  a  confes- 
sion, which  I  never  did  —  for  though  they  stuck  a  Bible  in  my  fist,  I 
recollect  perfectly,  I  said,  *  I  'm  hinnocent !  I  'm  hinnocent !' 

'  And  so  went  out  of  the  world.  Jack,  with  a  lie  sticking  in  your 
throat  V 

'  *  Veil,  captain,  you  may  laugh,  but  I  think  it  was  that  same  lie 
sticking  in  my  throat  vat  kept  the  rope  from  choking  me :  for  ven  I  vas 
took  down,  and  the  bloody  coves  at  Surgeon's  Hall  began  for  to  cut  into 
me,  I  came  to  life,  just  in  time  to  be.too  late,  I  vas  afeard,  ven  I  saw  so 
many  of  'em  all  about  me.  But  I  sprung  up,  and  catched  the  big- 
gest doctor's  knife,  and  flung  it  out  of  the  vinder ;  and  I  guT  Ton  of 
the  little  doctor's  a  rap  on  the  nob,  and  I  hits  another  a  vipe  in  the 
chops,  and  showed  that  if  1  vas  to  die,  I'd  die  game.  Veil,  captain, 
the  hupshot  of  it  vas,  they  promised  not  to  blow  me,  and  they  got 
up  a  superscription,  and  guv  me  eight  guineas  and  mj  liberty.    So 
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'  the  vorld  va^  all  b«fois  mo  vcre  to  cbooae,'  ss  the  poet  iaya,  and  I 
crossed  tlie  bemng-poiid.' 

'  Aione  r 

'  No,  no  !  You  shall  know  who  come  with  me,  by-and-by,  I 
came  'ere  'cause  I  vae  afcar'd  to  stay  at  'ome  —  that's  von  thing— 
and  'cause  1  wanted  to  find  you  out  —  that 's  another.  London  'a  na 
place  for  a  genimaii  to  live  in  ;  tliere'a  so  many  on  us  there,  that 
hopposilion  'as  ruined  the  trade.  As  for  'igh  toby,  there's  loo  much 
riak  in  that  now-a-days,  as  1  know  to  my  cost,  'cause  the  only  job  of 
that  sort  1  attempted,  brought  mo  to  the  crap,  and  did  your  buBiness 

'  Well,  Juck,  snd  now  you  'fe  found  mo,  tell  me,  where  do  you 

'Oh!  caplain,  ciijjtain  !  this  is  the  cursedesi  eounlrv  ever  voa.  Vy, 
blasa  you,  there  unt  no  flash  cribs  in  America.  No,  no :  1  lives 
under  ground.' 

'  A  very  proper  place  for  a  man  that 's  been  hung. 

'  Ha  1  ha  !  very  good.  I  'ope  it  is  n't  'unger  that  eharpena  your 
TU,  captain :  but  you  always  vos  a  merry  'un  :  all  the  blowers  cried 
dieir  eyes  out,  ven  they  heard  you  'd  gone  to  the  other  vorld.' 

'  The  other  worid  1  Ha  I  hal  a  very  good  epithet  for  this  '  undis- 
covered country  !'     But  go  on.' 

'  Veil,  you  must  know,  captain,  I'd  no  sooner  landed  in  New- York, 
than  I  hopened  a  dry-good  atore.' 

'  The  aeuce  you  didl' 

'  Broke  it  hopen.  Veil,  they  made  aich  a  row  about  it,  that  I  was 
forced  to  do  as  the  British  have  done  afore  —  evacuate  New- York. 
CMi  I  I  didn't  vant  to  come  on  'ere,  for  I'd  'eard  it  vaa  tick  a  sober, 
moixl  piftce.' 

'  So  much  the  better  for  our  trade.' 

*  No,  csptain,  the  better  carackter  a,  city  'as,  the  more  rogues  there 
is  in  it :  and  in  Boston  —  vy,  bless  you !  I  'ad  my  'ole  trade  to  leam. 
It  was  like  sarving  an  apprenticeship.  Vy,  Sir,  there  vas  von  time 
ven  I  thought  I  should  be  obliged  to  take  to  preaching.' 

'And  what  prevented  you  1' 

'  Vant  of  heddicatioD,  and  vant  of  a  call,  partly  —  partly  'cause  I 
'appened  to  hl\  in  vith  an  old  cove  hard  by  'ere  —  an  American,  who 
has  cracked  many  a  joke  vrith  us  in  times  past.' 

'WhoT 

'Vy,  who  do  yon  think  1    Tom  Ashbum  !' 

'  You  do  n't  aay  so  !' 

'  He  bad  been  settled  here  some  years  on  a  farm  ;  and  the  old  cove 
vas  n't  much  pleaB<!d  to  see  me,  you  may  be  sure.  But  I  threatened  . 
In  blow  the  galTon  him,  so  he  come  round,  and  hofiere^to  support 
me,  if  I'd  give  up  business,  and  live  like  a  gemman.  I  iold  him  if 
he'd  buy  my  dishonesty,  I'd  accept  his  hoffer.  He  axed  me  vat  I 
considered  my  bad  caiackter  vorth  :  I  told  him  that  it  bought  to  fetch 
me  in  .€400  a  year,  but  it  mought  be  worth  no  more  'n  <>£S00,  be- 
cause the  fine  harts  don't  llourish  in  this  country.  The  old  cove 
shook  his  'ead,  and  could  n't  give  me  that ;  but  he  agreed  to  shelter 
me.  There  vas  an  old  [oni)i.  in  the  side  of  an  'ill,  on  his  place,  and 
he  and  me  cleared  it  out,  and  enlarged  it,  and  now  we  've  got  a  snug 
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room,  and  a  place  for  a  norse  or  two.     But  I  say,  captain,  'ow  's  the 
stumpy  vitb  you  1     Clean  out  V 

*  All  gone !' 

'  Then  you  shall  come  vith  me,  and  share  my  eomforts.  You 
need  n't  look  so  grave,  captain,  and  turn  up  your  nose  at  my  lodgings. 
I  assure  you  many  's  the  gentleman  has  slept  up  there  m  the  'Ul- 
side  —  ay,  and  been  hoarded  up  there,  too.' 

'  Well,  my  good  fellow,  since  I  have  none  but  duns  to  welcome 
me  in  Boston,  and  no  other  shelter  for  my  head,  I'U  accept  yoor 
offer.  But  tell  me,  does  your  companion  share  the  comforts  of  your 
under-ground  lodging  7' 

'  No,  no,  Tom  has  adopted  'er,  as  von  may  say :  she  lives  in  his 
'ouse.' 

*  She  !  A  woman,  then  1' 

'  No,  no — a  child  —  a  little  innercent  child.  My  heyes  I  if  yon 
apeak  to  me  about  it,  I  shall  snivel  like  a  baby.' 

*  Lead  on,  then ;  I  am  cold  and  weary.' 

Thus  urged,  and  not  unmindful  of  bis  own  comfort,  the  London 
prig  belabored  the  ribs  of  his  starveling  nag,  and  preceded  our  cap- 
tain at  a  good  round  trot.  As  he  passed  a  rustic  farm-house,  he 
turned  his  head,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  to  his  companion :  '  There 's 
the  old  cove's  crib.     Not  so  bad  an  idea  to  retire  on  a  fiom.' 

'  No,'  answered  Percy,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  him»  Captain 
Glen  ;  '  many  great  men  have  found  solace  on  a  fiBorm ;  among  oar 
British  heroes,  Bolingbroke  and  the  victorious  Earl  of  PeterlxiitHigh ; 
and  Frederick  the  Great  cultivated  melons  with  his  own  hands,  at 
Sans  Souci.' 

To  this  remark,  the  illiterate  cockney  made  no  reply,  but  drew  up 
his  rein  at  a  five-barred  gate.  The  trained  animal  which  he  beatiode, 
albeit  presentine  little  promise  of  such  agility,  cleared  the  barrier 
at  a  single  bound,  and  the  gallant  captain,  following  his  exampley  was 
instantly  beside  his  danng  guide.  Side  by  side  the  moral  pair  can- 
tered  across  a  mowings  and  half  way  up  a  hill,  when  the  leader  di« 
rected  his  companion  to  halt,  and  dismounted  before  a  gloomy,  low- 
browed arch,  that  gave  admittcmce  to  a  tomb  which  had  been  exca- 
vated in  the  stony  bosom  of  the  rising  ground. 

So  soon  as  the  gallant  captain  and  his  comrade  stood  witfain  the 
precincts  of  the  tomb,  the  latter  secured  the  double  doors  by  heavy 
bolts,  and  then  proceeded  to  strip  the  horses  of  their  saddles  and 
accoutrements.  The  apartment  in  which  the  captain  fimnd  himself 
was  lofty,  and  both  walled  and  ceiled  with  stone.  Nature  appeared 
to  have  done  as  much  for  it  as  art,  and  it  was  very  doubtfh)  wiiether 
it  had  been  actually  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead.  At  the 
farther  extremity  was  a  door  which  led  into  a  sort  of  stable,  and  an- 
other aperture  in  the  sides  of  the  cavern  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  small 
sleeping-room,  in  which  two  beds  were  visible.  On  the  waUsef  <te 
cave  hung  several  rough  coats  and  hats  of  various  fashions,  culinary 
implements,  bridles,  halters,  whips  and  spurs,  mingled  groCesqn<^ 
with  hostile  weapons,  such  as  pistols,  a  cutlass  or  two,arusty£>wliBg- 
piece,  and  an  old  king's  arm,  of  verv  ancient  workmanship,  nese 
features  of  the  scene  were  revealea  by  the  strong  wild  g^are  ef  m 
peat  fire,  which  was  built  upon  a  brick  hearth^  in  ti^centxe  ei^^dw 
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tomb,  and  {laslieil  and  flickered  fiercely,  as  the  captain,  covering  over 
ihe  blaze,  fanned  it  with  hid  cap,  Tbc  ahadowB  of  Jack  and  ilie  horaea 
danced  in  strange  contortions  on  the  wall  and  ceiling,  aa  the  hardy 
Oiief  was  occupied  in  grooming  thena.  At  length  he  led  them  to  the 
inner  stable,  where,  throwing  down  tbe  straw  and  fodder,  he  left 
them  for  the  night. 

Returning  to  the  parlor,  as  be  called  it,  he  busied  himself  in  pre- 
parations for  supper.  A  tea-kettle,  placed  upon  a  trivet  over  the 
embers,  soon  threw  up  a  reeking  sleara,  while  from  some  savory  slices 
of  bacon,  hissing  on  llie  gridiron,  aroae  a  peculiar  incense,  grateful 
to  ihc  senses  of  the  hungry  rascals.  At  length  tbe  meal  smoked 
upon  the  table,  and  to  the  articles  already  mentioned,  tea  and  ham, 
lighl-fingered  Jack  added  bread,  butter,  cheese,  smoked  beef,  toast, 
and  sundry  condiments,  not  forgetting,  by  way  of  a  whet,  a  bottle  con- 
leining  the  true  juice  of  the  juniper,  and  one  of  lighter  claret,  accep- 
luble  to  the  refined  taste  of  the  more  accomplished  robber.  These 
arrangementa  had  been  made  in  profound  sdenc«,  which  was  main- 
tuned  with  due  gravity,  for  a  long  time  after  the  ravenous  pair  had 
been  seated  at  the  table.  At  length.  Jack  Diver,  valorous  trencher- 
man aa  he  was,  pau.'ied,  and  eyed  the  captain,  who  was  still  busily 
} 'tying  his  knife  and  fork.  The  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  streaming 
iill  on  the  face  of  Jack,  revealed  a  sharp,  shrewd  countenance,  covered 
with  freckles,  and  surmoiinted  with  a  shock  of  wiry  red.  Its  ex- 
pression would  have  reminded  a  play-goer  of  John  Sefton,  in  the 
part  of  Jemmy  Twilcher. 

'  Help  yourself,  captain, '  said  he  ;  'do  n't  be  sparing  of  tbe  wit- 
lies.  'Cauaevyj  —  the  public  pays  for  all.  Do  try  a  little  hung  beef ; 
and  these  here  ingens  are  werry  nice,  for  they  've  been  tlnmg  up,  as 
1  vas  vonce  —  and  do  vot  your  v'istle  vith  a  drop  o'  max.' 

'  Thank  ye,  I  prefer  claret,'  replied  the  captain,  making  a  gene- 
reus  libation.  '  Well  now,  Jack,  tell  me  what  became  i^  Fanny. 
I  believe  she  onlv  wanted  opportunity  to  peach.' 

'  She  peach  !  Oh  !  captain,  there  's  vere  you  done  her  a  hinjury 
•B  broke  her  'art.  She  ras  true  to  you  as  knife  to  hand,  and  she  vaa 
belied  by  that  'ere  imp  of  Satan,  Molly  Peacham,  vat  meant  to  blow 
the  gaff  on  you  herself  But  she  'ad  her  desarta,  for  she  vae  cast  for 
« lag,  and  is  ruralizing  now  at  Botany  Bay.' 

'^AJiddidl  wrong  her  1  Poor  Fanny!  Well,  well !  I  daresay 
tbt  forgot  her  griefs  in  the  arms  of  another.' 

'  Captain  Glen,  it  vas  alTays  my  principle,  and  it  onght  to  be 
your'n,  never  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.' 

'  Dead  I  Fanny  Mcrton  dead  t     It  cannot  be.' 

*  1  swear  it,  b'  'elp  me  Bob !'  ' 

'  And  I  broke  her  heart  —  I  murdered  her  1     Good  heavens  !' 

*  C*,  captain,'  cried  Jack, '  do  n't  use  that  awful  vord.  It  makes 
me  feel  as  tremulous  aa  a  pendlehum,  and  as  cold  aa  hice.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  time  ven  I  vas  a  hinnercent  young  youth,  and 
Hsed  to  go  to  parish-church  on  Sunday,  and  hear  the  good  old  par- 
■on,  in  a  velsh  vig,  preach  about  the  saints  and  the  'postles.  That 
VM  afore  1  vas  a  horphan,  and  got  corrupted  in  a  vork-'ua.' 

*  Damnation  r  muttered  the   captain,  occupied   with   hia   own 
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'Veil,  that  'b  'arty,  now,'  said  Jack  ;  '  I  likes  to  '«ar  you  swear.  It 
sounds  so  nateral.  Bless  your  soul,  captain,  you  do  n't  know  bow 
lonesome  I  've  felt  some  nights,  ven  I  've  been  here,  and  got  out  of 
gin.  I  did  n*t  like  the  hidea  of  being  hunder  gpround :  'cause  yy  1 
it  vould  be  so  easy  for  the  vicked  von  to  carry  me  avay,  and  nobody 
nigh  me  to  'ear  ven  I  called  for  'elp.  Vy,  I  've  voke  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,  arter  an  *orrible  dream,  and  been  so  mortal  feared, 
that  more  'n  vonce  I  've  crept  into  the  stall  vith  my  'orse,  and  laid 
dovni  on  his  straw.     It  seemed  a  sort  of  protection,  like.' 

'  And  you  had  nothing  to  bear  you  up  ?'  said  the  captain. 

'  Nothing  can  stand  ag'in  conscience,'  answered  the  sententious 
thief.  '  There  's  only  von  hact  ever  gives  me  satisfaction,  and  that 
is,  taking  care  of  Fanny's  child,  and  saving  her  from  the  fangs  of  the 
parish,  and  bringing  her  hout  'ere.' 

*  Fanny's  child !'  ejaculated  the  captain  :  '  was  she  the  companion 
you  spoke  of  1' 

'  Ay,  captain,  and  she 's  your  child  too.' 

*  Mine  !     Ha !  ha  !' 

'  You  need  n't  laugh,  captain.  She  bears  a  c'tificate  of  her 
mother's  honesty  in  her  likeness  to  you.  Unfortinate  Fanny !  I  see 
her  on  her  death-bed.  She  could  n't  speak  a  vord,  but  she  vas  a^veep- 
in'  and  a-vailin',  and  hugging  this  'ere  little  child  to  'er  'art.  My 
heyes !  I  vas  quite  ashamed  of  myself,  for  I  vas  crying  like  a  baby ; 
and  as  I  had  n't  no  vipe  to  vipe  the  tears  avay  vith,  I  helped  myself 
to  von  out  of  the  potecary's  pocket.  Poor  Fanny !  she  could  n't 
speak,  but  she  p'inted  worry  pitifully  to  the  child,  as  much  as  for  to 
say,  '  Take  care  of  it,'  and  I  nodded  my  'ead,  aa  much  as  to  say* '  I 
vill.'  But  it  seems  that  v£ls  n't  enough,  for  ven  I  nodded  my  *eadt 
she  shook  her'n,  and  pinted  up  to  the  ceiling,  as  much  as  to  say  she 
vanted  me  for  to  go  for  to  take  an  oath  of  it.  So  I  took  her  hand  in 
von  of  mine,  and  raisine  the  other  up  in  the  most  solenmcolly  man- 
ner, I  ripped  out  von  ol  the  d — dest  oaths  you  ever  beerd,  and  she 
vas  satisfied  —  and  I  vas  as  good  as  my  vord. 

'  For  which  I  thank  you,'  cried  the  captain,  warmly. 

*  Ven  I  vas  carried  to  quod,'  continued  Jack,  '  von  of  my  pals  took 
charge  of  her ;  and  ven  I  got  avay  from  the  medicals,  I  looked  her 
out,  and  fetched  her  to  America.  But  captain,  I  say,  vot  makes  you 
look  so  deadly  pale  V 

*  My  child !'  cried  Glen,  '  my  poor  child !  I  could  wish  that  she 
should  be  spared  the  life  of  crime  which  1  and  her  mother  led.  Does 
she  know  that  she  has  a  father,  and  that  her  father  is  a  villain  t' 

'  Vy,  the  leetle  creator 's  only  eight  year  old ;  and  she 's  had  a  libe- 
ral education  for  her  years ;  but  she  do  n't  know  the  meaning  of  them 
ugly  vords,  willain  and  father.  Fact,  I  believe,  the  thinks  the  old 
cove  she  lives  vith,  and  old  granny  Burton,  is  her  father  and  mother.' 

I  Well !'  said  Glen,  '  she  shall  never  know  to  whom  she  owes  her 
being.  I  will  see  her  only  by  stealth,  and  she,  at  least,  shall  be  vii^ 
tuous  and  happy.' 

'  You  're  low-spirited,  captain,'  observed  Jack  ;  •  take  some  gin — 
I  axes  pardon,  claret  —  and  v'ile  you  "re  drinking  your  lush,  I  'U  jett 
freshen  my  nip  vith  a  sup  o'  max,  and  then  I  'U  give  you  a  song  as 
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vas  wrote  by  a  famous  tobyman  vot  come  to  his  end  at  Tyburn  tree. 
Thej  called  bim  Rhyming  Rob.' 

JACK     diver's     song. 

That  all  the  vorld  are  robbers,  now^  I  *d  have  voa  for  to  know, 
OiUy  some  they  are  of  high  dejeree,  and  aome  thev  are  of  low. 
Your  queens  and  kings,  and  sicn  like  things,  your  knight^  and  ladies  gay, 
Your  sutesmen  and  your  bishops,  has  the  people  for  thmrprey. 

O,  tell  me  vat 's  the  difference  —  it 's  werry  hard  to  see  — 
'Twixt  von  o*  them  and  von  of  us  —  a  minister  and  me? 
The  minister  of  state  and  I  alike  for  booty  az. 
Only  I  confess  its  prigginga^  Vile  he  calls  his  swag  a  tax. 

Your  mistress  is  a  robber,  though  she  robs  you  vith  a  tiftfla, 
And  though  she  picks  your  pocket,  says  she  loves  you  aO  the  Vile: 
Your  patriot  robs  you  vith  nis  talk  about  your  institutions. 
Vile  your  doctor  is  a  prig  vot  drains  your  purse's  constitutions. 

Your  landlord  robs  you  civilly  —  he  does  it  with  a  bow ; 
Your  foreign  actress  does  it  best  —  she  knows  exactly  how  : 
Your  sharper  does  your  business  at  billiards  vith  a  trick. 
And  dancers  ease  your  pockets  vith  a  pirouette  and  kick. 

Then  vat 's  the  use  of  labor,  boys? — come,  push  about  the  max  ; 
Do  n't  be  ashamed  of  pilfenng — it's  levying  a  tax : 
Then  vot 's  the  difference  of  rank,  Vile  von  can  dance  and  sing  1 
Your  king  is  but  a  robber,  and  your  robber  is  a  king. 

Jack  filled  his  glass,  and  said  :  '  Here 's  confusion  to  care,  and  suc- 
cess to  our  trade  !  A  bumper,  captain  !' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  cned  Glen,  raising  a  glass  of  ruby  claret  to 
the  light.     *  Success  to  our  trade  !' 

*  And  now,  captain,'  said  Jack,  '  I  claim  my  privilege  of  knocking 
you  down  for  a  song.' 

*  I  cannot  object,'  replied  the  courteous  robber,  *  and  I  beg  you 
will  listen  with  attention  to  my 

'last    rkqukst. 

Aia:   'TUB  LBOACT.' 

*  When  the  light  of  my  life  is  over, 

Guard  my  body,  my  ancient  pal ; 
'T  is  not  fit  that  a  gallant  rover 

Should  go  to  the  covies  of  Surjgeon's  Hall. 
Take  my  corse,  when  no  star  is  shining, 

(This,  my  pal,  is  my  last  request,) 
Bury  it  deep  where  the  grape-vine,  twining. 

Snail  shed  its  drops  on  my  place  of  rest. 

*  Thus  the  clay  which  was  trained  to  bear  it, 

When  in  the  jzrave  it  shall '  calm  rechne, ' 
Still  shall  imbibe  its  long-loved  claret. 

And  I  be  moistened  with  native  wine ; 
Raise  oo  stone  with  its  graven  folly, 

To  feed  the  scorn  of  my  fellow  men. 
But  plant  the  evergreen  pine  and  hollv 

Above  the  gmve  of  your  Captain  Glen. 

'  Take  the  steed  that  I  rode  in  glory, 

When  I  die,  from  his  secret  stall ; 
Linked  with  mine  is  his  humble  story, 

But  do  not  let  him  survive  my  fall 
With  my  pistols,  when  life  is  over, 

Set  my  steed  from  his  thraldom  free, 
Breathe  one  prayer  for  the  fallen  rover, 

Then  bury  my  horse  and  my  arms  with  me.' 
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*  And  I  *11  do  so  !'  cried  Jack,  upon  whom  the  juice  of  the  jumper 
had  begun  to  operate,  smiting  the  table  till  the  plates  danced,  by 
way  of  emphasis ;  '  I  'm  blowed  if  I  von't,  and  that 's  as  good  as  if 
I  swore  it.  But  if  I  gets  scragged  before  you,  captain,  (and  a  know- 
ing gipsey  once  foretold  that  I  should  be  scragged  twice,  and  that  the 
last  time  vould  prove  fatal,)  vy,  if  you  can  prig  my  body,  and  take 
it  to  some  knowing  covey,  and  if  so  be  as  he  can  't  bring  me  to  life, 
vy,  you  may  sell  my  corpse,  and  drink  my  health  vith  the  profits. 
And  now,  since  my  heyes  are  vinking,  and  it's  nearly  morning,  I 
wotes  that  we  retires.' 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  captain,  and,  after  extinguishing 
the  fire,  the  pair  retired  to  their  beds,  to  dream  over  new  exploits  ; 
so  true  it  is,  that  success  blinds  us  to  danger,  and  that  men  can  sleep 
soundly  on  the  verge  of  a  volcano. 


Tub  sudden  disappearance  of  Captain  Percy  caused  no  little  ex- 
citement among  the  host  of  those  who  knew  him.  Mbs  Sallow 
mourned  in  solitude  and  silence  ;  not  so  the  gallant  captain's  credi- 
tors, who  advertised  him  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  a  long,  long 
time  before  the  bereaved  young  lady  permitted  herself  to  be 
addressed  with  words  of  consolation,  and  when  she  did,  they  were 
pronounced  by  the  lips  of  the  poor  poet ;  and  so  potent  was  their 
effect,  that,  strange  to  say,  the  young  lady,  in  the  fervor  of  her  grati- 
tude, consented  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  by  the  author  of  the 
*  Genius  of  Washington.'  They  were  married  in  church,  with  ereat 
pomp  and  ceremony ;  but  when  the  happy  bridegroom  placed  the 
wedding  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  bride,  she  was  observed  to  start 
and  stare,  while  a  crimson  flush  suffused  her  innocent  countenance. 
Some  considered  this  ominous ;  others  called  it  a  ridiculous  affecta- 
tion ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  when  we  learn  that  in  the  myste- 
rious and  holy  symbol,  she  recognised  the  gdge  d^amour  that  once 
rewarded  the  impetuous  address  of  captain  Percy.  However,  she 
kept  the  secret  to  herself. 

The  happy  pair  passed  the  honey-moon  in  excursions  to  jurious 
parts  of  the  country,  and  once  favored  the  Morthams  with  a  day  of 
their  society.  It  was  drawing  toward  the  small  hours  of  darkness, 
when  they  entered  their  carriage,  to  return  to  town.  They  had  been 
ur^ed  to  remain  all  night,  but  they  were  obdurate  and  inflexible, 
delving  the  perils  of  darkness  and  a  drunken  coachman.  The  road 
was  silent  and  deserted,  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  the  peo- 
ple are  proverbial  for  early  hours,  and  a  traveller  is  rarely  encoun- 
tered on  the  road,  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  At  first,  the  carriage 
rolled  along  at  a  moderate  rat^^;  but  the  horses  soon  increased  their 
speed,  and  owing  to  the  helplessness  of  the  inebriated  driver,  soon 
upset  the  vehicle  down  a  steep  bank,  i|t  the  side  of  the  road.  Epic 
and  his  lady  were  unhurt,  but  terrified  exceedingly.  They  struggled 
in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  prison,  and  were  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  mingled  curses  and  cries  of  the  coachman,  and  the 
splintering  of  wood,  as  the  frightened  horses  frantically  endeavored 
to  free  themselves  from  the  carriage  and  harness.  What  was  their 
relief,  when  the  door  of  their  carriage  was  opened,  by  an  unknown 
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hHnil,  and  tbey  were  freed  from  their  perilous  Bituation,  and  handed 
out  of  the  fallen  vehicle  with  punctilious  pollteneBa.  By  the  light 
of  Diic  of  the  carriage -lamps,  they  saw  that  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  two  str&iigerB,  whose  faces  were  concealed  by  caps  slouched  over 
them,  and  whose  forms  were  euveloned  in  loose  wrappers.  The 
horses  of  these  friends  in  need  were  hitclied  to  the  rails  of  the  fence 
that  bounded  ibe  road,  and  were  (juielly  cropping  the  graps  by  the 
way  side.  The  coachman,  who  had  now  recovered  his  senses,  wa» 
assisting  the  shortest  stranger  to  right  the  carriage,  and  quiet  the 
horses.  The  driver  re-mounted  his  box,  and  demanded  the  reins, 
but  the  stranger  who  had  assisted  htm,  imposed  silence,  by  an  impera' 
live  gesture,  and  retained  them  in  his  own  hands. 

Epic  grasped  the  hand  of  his  unknown  friend,  and  thanked  him 
warmly  for  his  timely  and  courteous  assistance,  assuring  him  that  if 
he  would  favor  him  with  his  address,  he  would  do  himself  the  honor 
to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  '  Genius  of  Washington,'  on  the  ensuing' 
day.  The  stranger  bowed,  and  had  his  face  been  visiblo,  it  is  more 
lluin  probable  that  a  sniile  would  have  been  observed  lurking  on  bia 
lips. 

The  lady  was  leas  cold  in  her  acknowledgments  than  her  buaband, 
for  ihe  flang  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  stranger  d  la  Frangaue,  and 
ukedhow  they  could  reward  him.  The  stranger  gently  disengaged 
the  lady's  arms,  and  placed  her  in  those  of  her  husband,  before  he 
•aid,  in  a  cool  and  firm  manner  : 

*  These  kind  words  and  this  embrace  are  more  than  sufBcient  on 
your  part,  madam.  They  overpay  me.  But  you,  Sir,  must  give  up 
your  purse,  watch,  and  whatever  trinkets  you  may  have  about  you.' 

*  You  are  joking,'  cried  the  astounded  Epic. 

*  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  which,  though 
disguised,  had  something  in  it  that  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  the  lady 
as  uie  listened. 

'  Not  in  the  leaai,'  be  repeated,  drawing  forth,  and  cockisg  a  hu^ 
horse-pistol.  '  I  should  be  grieved  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  using  force  —  but  time  presses,  and  you  see  I'm  armed.' 

Epic  groaaed. 

'  Come,  come,'  said  the  cavalier ;  '  it  is  but  fair.  I  stopped  and 
delivered  you,  and  now  you  must  stand  and  deliver  yourselves.' 

Resistance  was  vain,  and  the  frightened  pair  gave  up  their  money. 
The  lady  was  aboul  unclasping  her  necklace,  but  the  robber  gallantly 
prevented  her.  '  Nay,  madam,'  cried  he,  '  I  would  not  take  it  for 
the  world.  I  never  permit  the  ladies  to  surrender  any  thing  to  me  — 
but  iheir  hearts.  And  yet,  egad !  I  must  have  some  touvehir  to  re- 
mind me  of  this  bonne  aventvre.  This  ring,  madam,  you  must  per- 
mit me  to  wear —  roen  thougkifhe  agagt  ^arnour' 

Again  thatpricelsss  diamond  graAd  the  finger  of  the  robber. 

'  And  ri'iw,  madam,'  continued  the  cavalier,  '  allow  me  to  hand  you 

to  your  carriage,  for  these  '^ig^t-dews  are  unfavorable  to  beauty.' 

So  saying,  with  the  greatest  grace  imaginable,  as  if  he  were  treating 

the  minutt  dt  la  cottr,  he  touched  the  gloved  hand  of  the  lady,  and 

'  moved  to  the  carriage. 
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Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Epic  felt,  on  the  whole,  rather  pleased  with 
her  nocturnal  acurenture.  Not  so,  however,  the  poet,  who,  Vfi^  being 
so  alert  in  his  movements,  while  ascending  the  steps  of  the  eaniage, 
as  the  robber  mshed,  received  a  quickening  apfmcation  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  pistol,  which  sent  him  headlong  into  die  interior  of 
the  vehicle.  Tne  gallant  robber  made  his  adieus  to  the  lady,  folded 
up  the  steps,  and  closed  the  earriage-door.  He  then'  approached  his 
companion,  and  taking  the  reins  from  him,  handed  them  up  to  the 
coacnman,  at  whose  head  he  presented  a  cocked  pistol,  as  he  gave 
his  parting  directions. 

'  Drive  on,'  said  he,  '  as  if  the  devil  were  behind  yoa,  as  in  truth 
he  is.  Spare  not  for  whip  or  voice,  and  turn  not  your  head^^  else 
it  may  be  the  heavier  by  another  ounce  of  lead.'  It  is  needlees  to 
add,  that  the  Jehu  did  hie^best.  The  robber  for  a  moment  wattiied 
the  dark  carriage,  as  its  single  light,  lessening  with  wonderful  cele- 
rity, glanced  like  a  maiah  meteor  along  the  midnight  road.  Then, 
in  a  cheerful  voice,  he  said  to  his  companion  : 

'  To  horse.  Jack  —  to  horse,  you  dog !  And  though  our  pockets 
be  the  heavier,  our  nags  will  carry  lighter  weight.' 

The  rascals  threw  themselves  into  their  saddles,  and  galloped 
speedily  across  the  country,  the  taller  of  the  two  humming,  as  he 
rode,  the  fragment  of  a  robber-ditty,  which  had  Mten  beeif^foared 
over  the  bottle,  with  stentorian  voice,  in  the  dark  haunts  df  London 
iniquity. 

THE   robber's   CALIi. 

'  Thb  knight 's  in  his  hall,  the  dead  in  his  ptU, 

And  the  queen  in  her  regal  bed } 
Their  slumbers  are  deep,  but  no  curtained  8leq> 

Must  pillow  the  robber's  head. 

*  The  yeoman  may  snore,  when  his  toil  is  o'er. 

And  the  watcher  may  nod  o'er  the  corse  ; 
But  the  robber  must  rise,  under  starless 
And  saddle  his  trusty  horse. 

*  His  pistols  braced  to  his  sturdy  waist, 

He  springs  on  his  trusty  steed  — 

Away!  away!  the  world  is  the  prey 

Of  the  bold  in  thought  and  deed  r 


The  preceding  was  one  of  the  few  exploits  which  the  ffallant  ci^ 
tain  achieved  upon  the  road.  He  was  soon  forced  to  admowledge 
that  the  glory  of  the  highway  had  departed  for  ever.  Many  of  mb 
travellers  whom  be  stopped  were  penniless,  and  not  a  few  success- 
fully resisted  him.  Jack  Diver,  too,  his  fidus  Achates,  became  daily 
more  and  more  addicted  to  his  gin,  and  during  a  fatal  period  of  in- 
toxication, betrayed  in  a  bar-room  the  secret  of  the  tomb.  In  one 
hour  after,  Jack  was  in  the  gripe  of  Justice,  and  two  well-armed  of- 
ficers proceeded  to  the  place  of  concealment,  to  apprehend  his  ac- 
complice in  crime.  They  forced  the  entrance  <n  the  den,  but  its 
desperate  inmate  defended  himself  like  a  lion,  until  a  random  dioC 
from  one  of  the  officers  brought  him  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded. 
He  died  in  the  most  frightful  agonies. 
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ck  Diver  was  1  at  Dedham  —  and  effectually,  too  —  for 

celelcm  adonis  cuo  ucui  of  a  medical  association.  He  was  uUi- 
9/»n&morMm  —  the  last  of  the  highwaymen  ;  for  Martin  died  be- 
and  Walton  is  hardly  a  fit  representative  of  the  knight-errantry 
e  road.  He  met  his  fate  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  and 
I8t  words  he  uttered  were, '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  hinno- 
t  I'm  hinnocent  V 


M   B  M  o   R  Y  . 


rftOM    AN    UMrVBLIfHBO    POBM:     BY     HACK     VOM     STBBTCHBB. 


Hail,  magic  power,  thtt  in  the  human  soul 
Hast  ever  held  tn  undisputed  throne ! 

Departed  ages,  as  they  onward  roll, 
Retom  again,  thy  potent  swav  to  own : 

And  former  times,  wnose  death  knell's  hourly  toll, 
Falls  on  the  ear  vnth  melancholy  tone. 

As  thy  low  voice,  earth,  air,  and  ocean  stirs, 

Leave^  mournfully,  their  mystic  sepulchres. 

Thou  marfcest  not  the  present.    Time  to  be. 
The  unknown  future,  fathomless  and  vast. 

Claims  not  the  tribute  of  a  thought  from  thee ! 
Wrapt  in  the  vision  of  the  shadowy  past. 

Thou  boldest  converse  with  eternity : 
Beyond  the  veil  o'er  perished  ages  cast, 

From  the  abyss  where  Lethe's  waters  stray. 

The  trophies  of  thy  power  are  borne  away. 

The  fragrant  flowers  that  bloomed  in  life's  young  mom. 
The  bright- winged  birds  that  sang  in  eveiv  tree. 

The  dark  woods  echoing  to  the  huntsman's  noro. 
The  mournful  murmur  of  the  distant  sea. 

Wild  notes  of  music  on  the  zephyr  borne. 
And  all  of  Nature's  heart-felt  melody. 

When  dusky  twilight  brings  thy  magic  hour, 

Steal  on  the  soul  with  overwhelming  power. 

As  the  soft  wind  of  summer  faintly  moans 

Alone  the  verdure  of  each  leafy  limb, 
There  breathes,  amid  the  sadness  of  its  tones. 

The  solemn  music  of  a  funeral  hymn ; 
And  the  heart  time  had  almost  seard,  now  owns 

Its  melting  influence,  and  the  eye  is  dim 
With  tears  of  bitterness,  as  on  that  da^, 
When  some  loved  dust  was  laid  with  kmdred  clay. 

Yet,  all  these  shades  of  past  existence  come 
From  some  far  ^oal,  where  go  departed  years : 

Where  formless  spirits  ever  restless  roam. 
But  flpd  are  mortal  hopes,  and  mortal  rears ; 

And  there  our  spirits,  too,  may  find  a  home, 
A  happy  home,  where  all  that  now  appears 

So  dark,  shall  be  revealed,  and  there  shall  be 

A  place  no  longer  found  for  Memory ! 

gim,  (DA,)  JprU,  1837. 
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LETTERS 
or  LUCIUS  M.  riso,  ritoM  palmyea,  to  his  feicnd  maecus  cumnut,  at  bombi    mow  fibr 

TEAN8LATED    AND  PUBLISUBU 


NUMBER    NINE. 


Several  days  have  elapsed  since  I  last  wrote,  yet  Calpnmiiu  is 
not  arrived.  I  am  filled  with  apprehensions.  I  fear  lest  be  may 
have  thought  too  lightly  of  the  diiHculties  of  an  escape,  and  of  the 
strictness  with  which  he  is  watched ;  for  while  he  seems  to  have  held 
it  an  easy  matter  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  common 
opinion  at  Ecbatana  appears  to  have  judged  very  differently.  Yet, 
after  all,  I  cannot  but  rely  with  much  confidence  upon  the  diacretion 
and  the  cunning  of  Isaac.  I  must  now  relate  what  has  happened  in 
the  mean  time. 

It  was  the  morning  afler  Isaac's  letter  had  been  received  and  read, 
that  Milo  presented  himself,  with  a  countenance  and  manner  indica- 
tive of  some  inward  disturbance.  '  And  what,'  I  asked,  '  may  be 
the  matter  V  '  Enough  is  the  matter,  both  for  yourself  and  me,' 
he  replied.  '  Here  now  has  been  a  wretch  of  an  Arab,  a  fellow  of 
no  appearance,  a  mere  camel-driver,  desiring  to  see  you.  I  told  him 
flatly  that  you  were  not  to  be  seen  by  scum  such  as  he.  I  advised 
him  to  be  gone,  before  he  might  have  to  complain  of  a  broken  bead. 
And  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  burden  of  his  errand  1  Why, 
truly,  to  ask  of  the  most  noble  Piso  concerning  his  wife  and  child ! 
I  begged  him  to  consider  whether,  supposing  you  did  know  aught 
concerning  them,  you  would  dei^n  to  communicate  with  a  sun-baked 
beggar  of  the  desert,  like  him  t  Whereupon,  he  raised  a  lance 
longer  than  a  mast,  and  would  have  run  me  through,  but  for  the  ex- 
pertness  with  which  I  seized  and  wrested  it  from  bim,  and  then 
broke  it  over  his  head.  'T  was  the  same  scowling  knave  whose 
camels  choked  the  street  the  first  day  we  entered  the  city,  and  who 
sent  his  curse  after  us.  Hassan  is  his  name.  His  eye  left  a  mark 
on  me  then  that 's  not  out  yet.     A  hyena's  is  nothing  to  it.' 

Thus  did  he  run  on.  I  could  have  speared  him  as  willingly  as 
Hassan.  It  was  plain  that  the  husband  of  the  woman  found  an  the 
desert  by  Isaac,  hearing  a  rumor  of  intelligence  received  by  me,  bad 
been  to  obtain  such  information  as  possibly  I  might  possess  of  his 
wife  and  child.  Upon  asking  my  slave  where  the  camel-driver  now 
was,  he  replied  that,  '  Truly  he  did  not  know ;  be  had  been  driven 
from  the  court-yard  with  blows,  and  it  was  a  mercy  that  his  life  was 
left  to  him.     He  had  been  taught  how  again  to  curse  Romans.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  assured  him  once  and  again  that  he  waa  no 
longer  in  the  6er\'ice  of  an  emperor,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
treat  me  with  quite  so  much  deference ;  his  only  regret  was  that  the 
robber  had  got  off  so  easily.  As  the  only  reparation  in  my  power 
for  such  stupidity  and  inhumanity,  I  ordered  Milo  instantly  to  set 
forth  in  search  of  Hassan,  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  the  Arabs 
chiefly  frequent,  and,  finding  biro,  to  bring  him  to  die  house  of  Orac- 
chus,  for  I  had  news  for  him.  This  was  little  relished  by  Milo,  and 
I  could  see,  by  the  change  of  his  countenance,  that  his  cowardly  10111 
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waf  in^inclined  to  an  encounter  with  the  insulted  Arab,  in  the  renK>te 
parta  of  the  city,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  slaves  of  the 
palace.  Neverdieless,  he  iltarted  upon  his  mission  —  but,  as  I  afteiv 
ward  learned,  bribedr  Haiinibal  to  act  as  a  life-guard. 

Tbinhing  that  I  might  podsibly  fall  in  with  him  myself,  and  desi- 
rous, moreover,  of  an  occupation  that  should  cause  me  to  forget  Cal- 
pumiua  and  my  anxieties  for  a  season,  I  went  forth  also,  taking  the 
pailia  that  first  offered  themselves.  A  sort  of  instinct  drew  me,  as  it 
almost  always  does,  to  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
denominated,  from  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  trees  which  adorn  it, 
the  Street  of  Palms.  This  is  an-  avenue  which  traverses  the  city  in 
its  whole  length;  and  at  equal  distances  from  its  centre,  and  also 
running  its  whole  lengtii>  there  shoots  up  a  double  row  of  palms, 
which,  fiar  above  the  roofs  of  the  highest  buildings,  spread  out  their 
broad  and  massy  tufts  of  leaves,  and  perfectly  protect  the  throngs 
below  from  the  rays  of  the  blazing  sun.  Thus  a  deep  shadow  is  cast 
upon  the  floor  of  the  street,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  unencum- 
bered by  the  low  branches  which  on  every  other  kind  of  tree  stretch 
out  in  all  directions,  and  obstruct  the  view,  taking  away  a  greater 
beauty  and  advantage  than  they  give.  This  palm  is  not  the  date- 
bearing  sp^es,  but  of  another  sort,  attaining  a  loftier  growth,  and 
adcmied  with  a  larger  leaf.  A  pity,  truly,  it  is,  that  Rome  cannot 
crown  itself  with  this  princely  diadem  ;  but  even  though  the  bitter 
blasts  from  the  Appennines  did  not  prevent,  a  want  of  taste  for 
wliat  is  beautiful  would.  The  Roman  is  a  coarse  form  of  humanity, 
Curtius,  compared  with  either  the  Greek  or  the  Palmyrene.  Ro- 
mans will  best  conquer  the  world,  or  defend  it ;  but  its  adorning 
should  be  left  to  others.  Their  hands  are  rude,  and  they  but  spoil 
what  they  touch.  Since  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  the  death  of  the 
Republic,  what  has  Rome  done  to  advance  any  cause,  save  that  of 
slavery  and  licentiousness  ?  A  moral  Hercules  is  needed  to  sweep 
it  clean  of  corriiptions,  which  it  is  amazing  have  not  ere  this  drawn 
down  the  thunder  of  the  gods.  Julia  would  say  that  Christ  is  that 
Hercules.     May  it  be  so ! 

Along  the  street  which  I  had  thus  entered,  I  slowly  sauntered, 
observing  the  people  who  thronged  it,  and  the  shops  with  their  varie« 
ties  which  lined  it.  I  could  easily  gather,  from  the  conversation 
which  now  and  then  fell  upon  my  ear  —  sometimes  as  I  mingled  with 
those  who  were  observing  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  or  a  new  pic- 
ture, exposed  for  sale,  or  examining  the  articles  which  some  hawker, 
with  much  vociferation,  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  were 
passing  along,  or  waiting  at  a  fountain,  while  slaves  in  attendance 
served  round  in  vessels  of  glass,  water,  cooled  with  snow,  and  fla* 
vored  with  the  juice  of  fruits  peculiar  to  the  East  —  that  the  arrival 
of  the  ambassadors  had  caused  a  great  excitement  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  had  turned  all  thoughts  into  one  chaimel.  Frequently  were 
they  gathered  toeether  in  groups,  around  some  of  the  larger  trees,  or 
at  the  comers  oi  the  streets,  or  at  the  entrance  of  some  conspicuous 
shop,  to  listen  to  the  news  which  one  had  to  tell,  or  to  arguments 
upon  the  all-engrossing  theme  with  which  another  sought  to  bring 
over  those  who  would  listen  to  one  or  another  side  of  the  great  ques* 
tion.     But  I  must  confess,  that  but  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  ques- 
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tion  was  no  question  at  all,  and  had  but  one  side.  Those  whom  I 
heard,  and  who  were  listened  to  by  any  numbers,  and  with  any  pa- 
tience, were  zealous  patriots,  inveighing  bitterly  against  the  ambition 
and  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  prognosticating  national  degradation,  and 
ruin,  and  slavery,  if  once  the  policy  of  concession  to  her  demands 
was  adopted.  '  Palmyra,'  they  said,  '  with  Zenobia  and  Longinus  at 
her  head,  the  deserts  around  her,  and  Persia  to  back  her,  might  fear- 
lessly stand  against  Rome  and  the  world.  Empire  began  in  the 
East:  it  had  only  wandered  for  a  while  to  the  West — losing  its 
way.  The  East  was  its  native  seat,  and  there  it  would  return.  Why 
should  not  Palmyra  be  what  Assyria  and  Persia  once  were  1  What 
kingdom  of  the  world,  and  what  age,  could  ever  boast  a  general  like 
Zabdas,  a  minister  like  Longinus,  a  queen  like  the  great  Zenobia  1' 
At  such  flights,  the  air  would  resound  with  the  plaudits  of  the  listen- 
ing crowd,  who  would  then  disperse  and  pursue  their  affairs,  or 
presently  gather  around  some  new  declaimer. 

I  was  greatly  moved  on  several  of  these  occasions,  to  make  a  few 
statements  in  reply  to  some  of  the  orators,  and  which  might  possibly 
have  let  a  little  light  upon  minds  willing  to  know  the  truth  ;  but  1 
doubted  whether  even  the  proverbially  good-nq^ired  and  courteous 
Palmyrenes  might  not  take  umbrage  at  it.  As  I  turned  from  one 
of  these  little  knots  of  politicians,  I  encountered  Otlio,  a  nobleman 
of  Palmyra,  and  one  of  the  queen's  council.  *  I  was  just  asking 
myself,'  said  I,  saluting  him,  '  whether  the  temper  of  your  people, 
even  and  forbearing  as  it  is,  would  allow  a  Roman  in  their  own  city 
to  harangue  them,  who  should  not  so  much  advocate  a  side,  as  aim  to 
impart  truth.' 

'  Genuine  Palmyrenes,'  he  answered, '  would  listen  with  patience 
and  civility.  But  in  a  crowded  street,  one  can  never  answer  for  his 
audience.     You  see  here  not  only  Palmyrenes,  but  strangers  from  all 

Sarts  of  the  East  —  people  from  our  conquered  provinces  and  depen- 
encies,  who  feel  politically  with  the  Palmyrene,  but  yet  have  not 
the  manners  of  the  Palmyrene.  There  is  an  Armenian,  there  a 
Saracen,  there  an  Arab,  there  a  Cappadocian,  there  a  Jew,  and  there 
an  Egyptian  —  all  politically,  perhaps,  with  us,  but  otherwise,  a  part 
of  us  not  more  than  the  Ethiopian  or  Scythian.  The  Senate  of  Pal- 
myra would  hear  all  you  might  say  —  or  the  queen's  council  —  but 
not  the  street,  I  fear.  Nay,  one  of  these  idle  boys,  but  whose 
patriotism  is  ever  boiling  over,  might,  in  his  zeal  and  his  ignorance, 
do  that  which  should  bring  disgrace  upon  our  good  city.  I  should 
rather  pray  you  to  forbear.  But  if  you  will  extend  your  walk  to  the 
Portico  which  I  have  just  left,  you  will  there  find  a  more  select  crowd 
than  jostles  us  where  we  stand,  and  perhaps  ears  ready  to  hear  you. 
All  that  you  may  say  to  divert  the  heart  of  the  nation  from  this  mad 
enterprise,  I  shall  be  most  grateful  for.  But  any  words  which  you 
may  speak,  or  which  a  present  god  might  utter,  would  avail  no  more 
against  the  reigning  frenzy,  than  would  a  palm  leaf  against  a  whirl- 
wind of  the  desert.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  with  a  voicesomewhat  elevated,  seve- 
.  ral  had  gathered  about  us,  listening  with  eagerness  to  what  the  no- 
ble and  respected  Otho  had  to  say.     They  heard  him  attentively, 
shook  their  heads,  and  turned  away  —  some  saying :  *  He  is  a  good 
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mnn,  bat  tuajd.'  Others  scrupled  not  to  impute  to  him  a '  Roman 
bearing.*  Wben  he  had  ended,  seeing  that  a  number  had  pressed 
tromia,  he  hastily  wished  me  a  happy  day,  and  moved  down  the 
street.  I  bent  my  way  toward  the  Portico,  ruminating  the  while 
upon  the  fates  of  empire. 

I  soon  reached  that  magnificent  structure,  with  its  endless  lines  of 
eolomns.  More  than  the  usual  crowds  of  talkers,  idlers,  strangers, 
buyers  and  sellers,  thronged  its  ample  pavements.  One  portion  of 
it  seems  to  be  appropriated,  at  least  abandoned,  to  those  who  have 
anght  that  is  rare  and  beautiful  to  dispose  of.  Around  one  column 
stands  a  Jew  with  antiquities  raked  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or 
Thebes  —  displaying  their  coins,  their  mutilated  statuary,  or  half- 
legible  inscriptions.  At  another,  you  see  a  Greek  with  some  master- 
piece of .  Zeuxis  —  nobody  less  —  which  he  sweai's  is  genuine,  and 
to  his  oaths  adds  a  parchment  containing  its  history,  with  names  of 
men  in  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  who  attest  it  all.  At  the  foot 
of  another,  sits  a  dealer  in  manuscripts,  remarkable  either  as  being 
the  complete  works  of  distinguished  authors,  or  for  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  the  copyist,  or  for  their  great  antiquity.  Here  were  Ma- 
Detho  and  Sanchoniathon  to  be  had,  perfect  and  complete.  Not  far 
from  these  stood  others,  who  offered  statuary,  ancient  and  modem  — 
▼ases  of  every  beautiful  form,  from  those  of  Egypt  and  Etruria,  to 
the  freshly-wroueht  ones  of  our  own  Demetrius  —  and  jewelry,  of 
Ae  most  rare  ana  costly  kind.  There  is  scarce  an  article  of  taste,  or 
▼alaable  of  any  soit  whatever,  but  may  be  found  here,  brought  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  rarities  — 
and  which  in  Rome  are  rarities  indeed  —  I  have  dealt  largely,  and 
shall  retnm  with  much  to  show  you. 

When,  with  some  toil,  I  hod  won  a  passage  through  this  busy  mart, 
I  mingled  with  a  different  crowd.     I  passed  from  buyers  and  sellers 
among  those  who  were,  like  myself,  brought  there  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  others,  of  passing  the  time,  and  observing  the  beau- 
tiftil  effects  of  this  interminable  Portico,  with  its  moving  and  chan- 
ging crowds,  robed  in  a  thousand  varieties  of  the  richest  costume.    It 
was  indeed  a  spectacle  of  beauty,  such  as  I  never  had  seen  before, 
or  elsewhere.     I  chose  out  point  after  point,  and  stood  a  silent  and 
rapt  observer  of  the  scene.     Of  the  view  from  one  of  these  points, 
I  have  purchased  a  painting,  done  with  exquisite  skill,  which  I  shall 
■end  to  you,  and  which  wiil  set  before  you  almost  the  living  reality. 
To  this  part  of  the  Portico  those  resort  who  wish  to  hear  the  opi- 
nions  of  the  day  upon  subjects  of  politics  or  literature,  or  philosophy, 
w  to  disseminate  their  own.     Fie  who  cherishes  a  darling  theory 
ipon  any    branch  of  knowledge,  and  would  promulgate  it,  let  him 
come  here,  and  he  will  find  hearers  at  least.     As  I  walked  along,  I 
was  attracted  by  a  voice  declaiming  with  much   earnestness  to  a 
crowd  of  hearers,  and  who  seemed,  as  I  drew  near  to  listen  with 
•ttentioo,  some  being  seated  upon  low  blocks  of  marble,  arranged 
among  the  columns  of  the  Portico  for  this  purpose,  others  leanmg 
against  the  columns  themselves,  and  others  standing  on  the  outside 
of  the  circle.     The  philosopher  —  for  such  I  perceived  him  at  once 
to  be  —  was  evidently  a  Greek.     He  was  arrayed  in  a  fashionable 
garb,  with  a  robe  much  like  our  toga,  thrown  over  his  shoulders, 
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and  which  he  made  great  use  of  in  his  geslicmlatioiia.  A  heary 
chain  of  gold  wound  around  his  neck,  and  then  crossing  several  times 
his  breast,  hung  down  in  artificially-arranged  festoons.  A  general 
air  of  effeminacy  produced  in  the  hearer  at  once  a  state  of 
mind  not  very  favorably  disposed  to  receive  his  opinions.  The  first 
words  I  caught  were  these :  '  In  this  manner,'  said  he, '  did  that 
wonderful  genius  interpret  the  universe.  'T  is  not  credible  that 
any  but  children  and  slaves  should  judge  differently.  Was  there 
once  nothing  ?  Then  were  there  nothing  now.  But  there  is  some- 
thing now.  We  see  it.  The  world  is.  Then  it  has  always  been. 
It  is  an  eternal  Being.  It  is  infinite.  Ha !  can  you  escape  me  now  t 
Say,  can  there  be  two  infinites  ?  Then  where  are  your  gods  1 
The  fabled  creator  or  creators  —  be  they  many  or  one  —  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  Vanished,  I  fancy,  at  the  touch  of  my  intellectual  wand, 
into  thin  air.  Congratulate  yourselves  upon  yoor  freedom.  The 
Egyptians  had  gods,  and  you  know  what  they  were.  The  Gh'eeks 
had  g^s,  and  you  know  what  they  were.  Those  nstioDB  grovelled  and 
writhed  under  their  partly  childish,  partly  terrific,  and  partly  disguft- 
ing  superstitions.  Happy  that  the  reality  of  a  divine  nature  can,  so 
easily  as  I  have  now  done  it,  be  disproved  !  The  superincumbent 
gloom  is  dispei*8ed.  Light  has  broken  through.  And  so,  too,  touch- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Immortality  of  the  soul !  Did  any 
one  of  you  ever  see  a  soul  ?  I  should  like  to  have  that  qoeetioiD 
answered  :' — he  swung  defyingly  his  robe,  and  paused—  'did  any 
one  ever  see  a  soul  ?  Yes,  and  that  it  was  immortal,  too  !*  You  see 
a  body,  and  you  therefore  believe  in  it.  You  see  that  it  is  mortal, 
and  therefore  you  believe  in  its  mortality.  You  do  not  see  the  soul  -^^ 
therefore  you  believe  in  one  t  Is  that  your  reasoning  1  How  plain 
the  argument  is  !  When  the  god  or  gods  —  suppose  their  being— 
shall  send  down  and  impart  to  me  the  astounding  fact  that  I  am  not 
one,  as  I  seem,  but  two  —  am  not  mortal,  as  I  seem,  but  immortal  — 
do  not  melt  into  dust  at  death,  but  rise  in  spirit  —  then  will  I  believe 
such  things.  Not  otherwise.  Have  we  knowledg^e  of  any  other 
existences  —  elemental  existences  —  than  corporeal  atoms  %  None. 
These  constitute  the  human  being.  Death  is  their  sepwatioii,  and 
that  separation  means  the  end  of  the  being  they  once  aid  coDStitots. 
But  it  may  all  be  summed  up  in  a  word.     When  you  can  see  and 


toilcb  your  own  soul,  as  you  do  see  and  touch  your  body,  believe  in 
it.  Deny  and  reject  this  principle,  and  the  world  will  continue  to 
suffer  from  its  belief  in  gorgons,  demons,  spectres,  gods,  and  mon- 
sters—  in  Tartarean  regions  and  torments  of  damned  spirits.  Adopt 
it,  and  life  ilows  undisturbed  by  visionary  fears,  and  death  comes  wb 
a  long  and  welcome  sleep,  upon  which  no  terrors  and  no  dveatfi 
intrude.' 

Such  was  the  doctrine,  and  such  nearly  the  languag^e  of  tlie  fid- 
lower  of  Epicurus.  You  will  easily  judge  how  far  he  misrepnh 
sented  the  opinions  of  that  philosopher.  As  I  turned  away  from  tUi 
mischievous  dealer  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  I  inquired  of  one  wlio 
stood  near  me,  who  this  great  man  might  be  1  '  What,'  said  he,  in 
reply,  *  do  you  not  know  Critias,  the  Epicurean  ?  You  must  be  a 
stranger  in  Palmyra.  Do  you  not  see,  by  the  quality  of  hisaudienes, 
that  he  leads  away  with  him  all  the  fine  spirits  of  the  city  t    Obeerfe 
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liow^e  greater  nuti^r  of  these  who  hang  upon  his  lips  resemhle, 
in  dietr  dresB  and  air,  the  philosopher.' 

*  I  see  it  is  so.  It  seeras  as  if  all  the  profligates  and  young  rakes 
of  Palmyra  -—  of  the  nohler  sort  —  were  assembled  here  to  receive 
■onie  new  lessons  in  the  art  of  self-destruction.' 

*  Many  a  philosopher  of  old  would,  I  believe/  he  rejoined, '  have 
prayed  that  his  system  might  perish  with  himself,  c^ould  he  have 
iooked  forward  into  futurity,  and  known  how  it  would  be  interpreted 
and  set  forth  by  his  followers.  The  temperate  and  virtuous  Epicu- 
ms  little  thought  that  his  name  and  doctrine  would  in  after  times  be 
the  rallying  point  for  the  licentious  and  dissolute.  His  philosophy 
was  crude  enough,  and  mischievous,  I  grant,  in  its  principles  and  ten- 
dencies. But  it  was  promulgated,  I  am  sure,  with  honest  intentions, 
and  he  himself  was  not  aware  of  its  extreme  liability  to  misappre- 
hension and  peipersion.  How  would  his  ears  tingle  at  what  we 
have  now  heard!' 

'  And  would, Hfter  all,  deserve  it,'  I  rejoined.  For  he,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  too  ignorant  of  human  nature,  to  venture  upon  the  office  of 
teacher  of  mankind,  who  believes  that  the  reality  of  a  superintending 
providence  can  be  denied,  with  safety  to  the  world.  A  glahce  at  his- 
torjy  and  the  slightest  penetration  into  human  character,  would  have 
shown  him,  that  atheism,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  social  state.' 

*  What  you  say  is  very  true,'  replied  the  Palmyrene  ;  *  I  defend 
only  the  intentions  and  personal  character  of  Epicurus,  not  his  real 
fitness  for  his  office.  This  Critias,  were  it  not  for  the  odiousness  of 
any  interference  with  men's  opinions,  [  @hould  like  to  see  driven  from 
our  city  back  to  his  native  Athens.  Cisten,  now,  as  he  lays  down 
the  method  of  a  happy  life.  See  how  these  young  idlers  drink  in 
the  nectarean  stream.  But  enough.  I  leave  them  in  their  own  stye. 
Farewell !  Pray  invite  the  philosopher  to  visit  you  at  Rome.  We 
can  spare  him.' 

Saying  Uiis,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  went  his  way.  I  also 
passed  on.  Continuing  my  walk  up  the  Portico,  I  perceived  at  a 
utile  dintnjiff,  another  dark  mass  of  persons,  apparently  listening 
ifrith  profimnd  attention  to  one  who  was  addressing  them.  Hopuig 
to  hear  some  one  discoursing  upon  the  condition  of  the  co^mlry,  ana 
its  prospects,  I  joined  the  circle.  But  I  was  disappointed«  I  JThe  o^ 
tor  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  a  teacher  of  his  philosopny.  '  His 
aim  seemed  to  be  to  darken  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  unrnteliig^ble 
refinements,  at  least  such  I  thought  the  effect  must  be.  He  clothed 
his  thoughts —  if  thoughts  there  really  were  any  —  in  such  a  ^lany- 
colored  cloud  of  poetic  diction,  that  the  mind,  while  it  was  undoubt- 
^  odly  excited,  received  not  a  single  clear  idea,  but  was  left  in  a  plea- 
sing, half-bewildered  state,  with  visions  of  beautiful  divine  truth  float- 
ing before  it,  which  it  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest,  and  convert  to 
reality.  All  was  obscure,  shadowy,  impalpable.  Yet  was  he  heard 
with  every  testimony  of  reverence,  on  the  part  of  his  audience. 
They  evidently  thought  him  original  and  profound,  in  proportion  as 
he  was  unintelligible.  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  remark 
of  the  Palmyrene  who  had  just  partea  from  me.  It  is  difficult  to 
beUeve  that  Plato  himself  labored  to  be  obscure,  though  some  affirm 
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Jot  next  took  up  the  strain.    How  8weet  tha  iDng  I 
'Twaa  like  a  trancing  harmony  on  ears 
Tdrtur'd  by  Discord^  tale  of  crime  and  wrong. 
Hkkwaa  no  history  of  frowns  and  fun  — 
His  presence  fill'd  the  spirit  of  a  child, 
Lijghting  to  lovelier  lustre  as  he  grew  I 
His  days  swept  on  all  musically  wild, 
Scatt'nng  around  new  beauties  as  they  flew  — 
Delight  leapt  ever  round  his  path,  and  flunff 
Fresh  flowers  about  the  way  where  Wit  and  Laughter  rang. 

He  made  his  home  with  cheerfulness.    His  betrth,  - 
When  Winter  closed  !||edoor,  and  heap'd  the  ilre^ 
Sounded  till  midnigfat  wiih  the  note  or  mirth, 
Touch'd  by  the  son,  and  echoed  by  the  aire^ 
And  when  green  summer  with  its  hiatal  was  oat, 
He  trode  with  music  mid  the  bending  com. 
Greeting  brown  exercise  with  song  and  shont, 
And  panting  up  the  hiUs  with  light  of  mom ; 
Far  from  the  aty,  with  its  sickly  shade, 
Linked  hand  in  hand  with  Health,  that  bright  enchantmg  maid  I 

His  days  pass'd  goldenly.    Above^  aroond. 
That  Yoiee  of  song  in  oeasdess  tone  wagkeard, 
In  one  unrivallM  melody  of  sound,    ' 
And  gushing  as  the  note  of  some  wild  bird ; 
With  buoyant  step  from  cottage  to  the  hidl, 
To  greet  bright  brows  he  wen^^nd  beaming  eyei^ 
Casting  the  masic  of  his  mien  on  all, 
Bandiiig  all  life^ delights,  and  scatteringsighs  — 
Still  pomting  through  time's  trials  on  to  Heaved, 
Where  the  heart  yet  should  land,  that  earth  had  wrong  and  riven. 
Htw-Torkf  JprU,  1837.  ORI.11VI1.1.B  MsLLSH. 
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iM  THB  osnr  or  tbbona,  im  thb  timb  or  thb  no.  bartoi«omiixo  db  la  kala.' 

As  you  yourself  saw,  when  heaven  had  not  turned  against  me  in 
all  its  ire,  I  dedicated  myself,  in  the  bright  dawning  of  my  youth,  to 
the  practice  of  arms  ;  and,  foUiQwing  in  this  many  ereat  and  valorous 
gentlemen,  I  exercised  myself  sometime  in  your  delightful  countiy 
of  Friuli,  through  which,  according  to  circumstances  —  sometimes 
here  and  now  there  —  I  was  obliged  to  go.  It  was  my  constant  cus- 
tom to  have  with  me  when  riding,  an  archer  of  mine,  a  man  of  per- 
haps fifty  years,  experienced  in  the  practice,  and  very  pleasant, 
and,  as  sJmost  all  those  of  Verona  are,  a  great  talker  —  named  Pere- 
grino.  He,  beside  being  a  courageous  and  expert  soldier,  was 
graceful,  and,  perhaps  more  than  was  suitable  for  his  years,  conti- 
anally  falling  in  love ;  which  to  his  value  added  double  value :  where* 
fore  he  delighted  to  recount,  in  a  most  comely  manner  and  ffrace,  th« 
most  beautiful  stories,  and  especially  those  which  spake  of  love,  no 
other  than  which  I  ever  heard.  For  which  reason,  on  my  setting 
out  from  Gradisca,  where  I  lodged,  with  this  one  and  two  of  my 

*  SoMB  account  of  this  <  ryghte  quainte  and  most  piteous*  tale  —  written  foiir  or  flfS 
centun^  since,  and  the  undoubted  original  of  Shakspeare's  *  Bomeo  and  Jolief  •—  may 
be  found  »  the  Editors' Tahls.  '^  Em.  EwataaaocMfc 
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dianging  my  place  —  and  by  passing  round  the  assembly,  coming  in 
front  of  the  preacher — I  at  once  recognised  the  pale  and  melancholy 
features  of  the  afflicted  Christian.     I  was  surprised  and  deliffhtea. 
He  had  convinced  me,  at  the  few  intenriews  I  haa  had  with  him,  &at  he 
was  no  common  man,  and  I  had  determined  to  obtain  from  him,  if  I 
should  ever  meet  him  again,  all  necessaiy  knowledg^e  of  the  Chris- 
dan  institutions  and  doctrine.     Although  I  had  learned  much,  in  the 
mean  time,  from  both  Julia  and  the  Hermit,  still  there  was  much  left 
which  I  felt  I  could  obtain,  probably  in  a  more  exact  manner,  from 
Probus.     I  was  rejoiced  to  see  him.    H<f  was  evidently  drawing  to 
the  dose  of  his  address.     The  words  which  I  first  caught,  were 
nearly  these :  '  Thus  have  I  declared  to  you,  Palmyrenes,  Romans, 
and  whoever  are  here,  how  Christianity  seeks  the  happiness  of  man, 
by  securing  his  virtue.    Its  object  is  your  greater  well-being  through 
the  truths  it  publishes  and  enforces.     It  comes  to  your  understand- 
ings, not  to  darken  and  confound  them,  by  words  without  meaning, 
but  to  shed  light  upon  them,  by  a  revelation  of  those  few  sublime 
doctrines  of  which  I  have  now  discoursed  to  you.    Has  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  or  the  Persian  philosophy,  furnished  your  minds  with 
truths  like  these  %    Has  life  a  great  object,  or  death  an  issue  of  cer- 
tainty and  ioy,  under  either  of  those  systems  of  faith  %    Systems  of 
feith  !     I  blush  to  term  them  so.     I  am  the  son  of  a  priest  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capital  of  the  worid.    Shall  I  reveal  to  you 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries  of  that  worship  t    I  see  by  ex- 
pressive signs  that  it  cannot  be  needful.    Why,  then,  if  ye  yourselves 
know  and  despise  the  popular  worship,  why  will  you  not  consider 
the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  %    *  I  despise  it  not,'  cried  a  voice 
from  the  throng ;  '  I  honor  it.'    '  In  any  nation,'  continued  the  preach- 
et»  'and  among  all  worshippers,  are  there  those  whom  God  will 
accept.    The  sincere  ofienng  of  the  heart  will  never  be  refused. 
Socrates,  toiling  and  dying  in  the  cause  of  truth  —  though  that  truth 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  were  error  —  is  beloved  of  God«    But  if 
God  has  in  these  latter  days  announced  new  truth,  if  he  has  sent  a 
special  messenger  to  teach  it,  or  if  it  be  asserted  by  persons  of  in- 
telligence, and  apparent  honesty,  that  he  has,  ought  not  every  sincere 
lover  of  truth  and  of  God,  or  the  gods,  to  inquire  diligently  whether 
it  be  so  or  not  i    Socrates  would  have  done  so.    Search,  men  of  Pal- 
myra, into  the  certainty  of  these  things.     These  many  years  has  the 
word  of  Christ  been  preached  in  your  streets,  yet  how  few  followers 
can  as  yet  be  counted  of  him  who  came  to  bless  you  %    Sleep  no 
longer.    Close  not  not  the  ear  against  the  parent  voice  of  the  Gos- 
pel.    Fear  not  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  comes  to  reign  over 
aught  but  your  hearts.     It  asks  no  dominion  over  your  temporal 
affairs.      It   cares    not    for    thrones,   or    the  sword,  or  princely 
reyenujBS,  or  seats  of  honor.    It  would  serve  you,  not  rule  over 
you.     And    the    ministers    of  Christ   are   your   servants  in    spi-* 
ritual  things,  seeking  not  yours,  but  you.    '  Paul !  Paul  of  Anti- 
och!'    shouted   several  voices  at  once.     'I  defend   not    FaJd.of 
Antioch,'  cried   Probus,    no   ways   disconcerted.    'Judge   Chris- 
tianity,  I  pray  you,  not  by  me,   or  by  Paul,  but  by  itself.     Be- 
cause a  fopl. lectures  upon  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  you  do  not  there- 
fore condemn  Plato  fer  a  fool.    Because  a  disciple  of  Zeno  lives 
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hixariaiisly,  you  do  not,  for  that,  take  up  a  jnd^meiit  aganiat  the 
philoBopher  himself.     Paul  of  SamosatflL,  not  in  his  doctrine,  but  in 
his  life,  is  an  alien  —  a  foreigner  —  an  adversary,  and  no  friend  or 
servant  of  Jesus.     Listen,  citizens  of  Palmyra,  while  I  read  to  yon 
what  the  founder  of  Christianity  himself  says  touching  this  matter ;' 
and  he  drew  from  beneath  his  robe  a  small  parchment  roll,  and  tam- 
ing to  the  page  he  sought,  read  in  a  loud  voice  words  of  Jesus  such 
as  these :  '  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant. 
Whosoever  shall  exalt  himself,  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  shall 
humble  himself,  shall  be  exalted.'     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
According  to  Jesus, '  he  among  his  disciples  is  greatest,  who  per* 
forms  for  others  the  most  essential  service.'     He  then  turned  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  book,  and  read  a  long,  and,  as  it  struck  me,  beau- 
tiful passage,  in  which  the  author  of  Christianity  was  represented  as 
stooping  and  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  to  enforce,  in  a  more 
lively  way,  his  doctrine  of  humility  and   philanthropy.     When  he 
had  finished  it,  a  deep  silence  had  fallen  upon  those  who  listened. 
It  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  Pxx>bus  once  more  saying,  in  low  and 
sorrowful  tones  :  '  I  confess  —  with  grief  and  shame,  I  confess  — 
that  pride,  and  arrogance,  and  the  lust  of  power,  are  already  among 
the  ministers  of  Jesus.     They  are  sundering  themselves  from  their 
master,  and  thrusting  a  sword  into  the  life  of  his  Gospel.     And  if 
this  faith  of  Christ  should  ever  —  as  a  prophetic  eye  sees  it  so  sore 
to  do  —  fill  the  throne  of  the  world,  and  sit  in  Caesar's  place-*- may 
the  Gt>d  who  gave  it,  appear  for  it,  that  it  perish  not  through  the 
encumbering  weight  of  earthly   glory.     Through   tribulation   and 
persecution  it  has  held  on  its  way  without  swerving.     Prosperity  be- 
gins already  to  weaken  and  defile *     What  more  Probua  would 

have  added,  I  know  not ;  but  at  this  point,  an  unusual  disturbance  arose 
in  the  streets.  Trumpets  sent  forth  their  long  peal,  and  a  troop  of 
out-riders,  as  accompanying  some  great  personage,  rode  rapidly 
along,  followed  by  the  crowd  of  idle  lookers-on.  And  immediately 
a  chariot  appeared,  with  a  single  individual  seated  in  it,  and  who 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  his  own  state.  No  sooner  bad  the 
pageant  arrived  over  against  that  part  of  the  Portico  where  we  stood, 
than  one  and  another  of  Probus'  hearers  exclaimed :  '  Ha  !  Paul  I 
Paul  of  Antioch  !  Behold  a  Christian  servant!'  And  the  whole 
throng  turned  away  in  confusion,  to  watch  the  spectacle. 

'  An  unhappy  commentary  upon  the  doctrine,'  said  a  Palmyrene 
to  me,  as  he  turned  sneeringly  away. 

•  What  say  you  to  this  V  asked  another,  of  Probus  himself,  as  he 
descended  from  his  rostrum,  and  stood  gazing  with  the  rest,  but  with 
a  burning  cheek  and  down-cast  eye. 

•  I  say,'  he  replied,  '  what  I  have  said  before,  that  yonder  bishop, 
however  christianized  his  head  may  be,  is  a  misbeliever  in  his  heart. 
He  is  a  true  anti-Christ.' 

•  I  am  disposed  to  trust  you,'  rejoined  the  other.  *  I  have  heard 
you,  hot  without  emotion.  We  have  had  among  us  many  who  have 
declared  tlie  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  I  have  heeded  them  not.  It  is 
different  with  me  now.  I  am  desirous  to  know  \Wiat  this  doctrine 
of  Christ  is;     I  have  been  impressed  by  what  you  recited  fit>m  the 
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writings  of  Jesua.  How,  Chrietian,  shall  I  apply  myself,  and  whei^, 
to  learn  more  than  I  know  now  V 

*  If  thou  wilt  learn  of  so  humble  a  teacher  as  I  am  —  who  yet  know 
somewhat  of  what  Christianity  really  is  —  come  and  hear  me  at  the 
place  of  Christian  worship  in  the  street  that  runs  behind  the  great 
Persian  Inn.  There,  this  evening,  when  the  sun  is  down,  shall  I 
preach  again  the  truth  in  Christ.' 

*  I  shall  not  fiil  to  be  there,'  said  the  other,  and  moved  away. 
'  Nor  shall  I,  Probus,'  said  I,  heartily  saluting  him. 

'  Noble  Piflo !'  he  cried,  his  countenance  suddenly  growing  bright 
as  the  sun, '  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  at  length.  And  have  you,  too, 
heard  a  Christian  preach  ?     A  senator  of  Rome  ]' 

'  I  have ;  and  shall  gladly  hear  more.  I  am  not,  however,  a  Chris- 
tian, Probus ;  I  profess  to  be  but  a  seeker  after  truth,  if  perhaps  it 
may  be  found  in  your  faith,  having  failed  to  discover  it  among  dead 
or  living  philosophers.     I  shall  hear  you  to-night.' 

After  many  mutual  inquiries  concerning  each  other's  welfare,  we 
separated. 

upon  returning  to  the  house  of  Gracchus,  and  finding  myself  again 
in  the  company  of  Fausta  and  her  father,  I  said  :  '  I  go  to-night*  to 
hear  a  Christian  —  the  Christian  Pix>bus  —  discourse  concerning  the 
Christian  doctrine.     Will  you  accompany  me,  Fausta  V 

*  Not  now,  Lucius,'  she  replied ;  '  my  head  and  heart  are  too  full 
of  the  interests  and  cares  of  Zenobia,  to  allow  me  to  think  of  aught 
else.  No  other  reason,  I  assure  you,  prevents.  I  have  no  fears  of 
the  opinions  of  others  to  hinder  me.  When  our  public  affairs  are 
once  more  in  a  settled  state,  I  shall  not  be  slow  to  learn  more  of  the 
religion  of  which  you  speak.  Julia's  attachment  to  it,  of  itself,  has 
almost  made  a  convert  of  me  already,  so  full  of  sympathy  in  all  things 
is  a  true  affection.  The  heart  is  a  poor  logician.  It  daits  to  its  ob- 
ject, overleaping  all  reasons,  and  may  as  well  rest  in  error  as  truth. 
Whatever  the  purity  of  Julia  and  the  honesty  and  vigor  of  Zenobia 
accept  and  worship,  I  believe  I  should,  without  farther  investigation, 
though  they  were  the  fooleries  and  gods  of  Egypt.  Did  you  suc- 
ceed in  your  search  of  the  Arab  V 

.  No:  but  perhaps  Milo  has.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  soon  di- 
verted from  that  object,  first  by  the  excitement  I  found  prevailing 
among  the  people  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  afterward  by  the 
spectacles  of  the  Portico,  and  the  preaching  of  Probus,  whom  I  en- 
countered there.' 

In  the  evening,  soon  as  the  sun  was  set,  I  wound  my  way  to  the 
Christians'  place  of  worship. 

It  was  in  a  part  of  the  city  remote  and  obscure,  indicating,  very 
plainly,  that  whatever  Christianity  may  be  destined  to  accomplish  in 
this  city,  it  has  done  little  as  yet.  Indeed,  I  do  not  as  yet  perceive 
what  principle  of  strength  or  power  it  possesses,  sufficient  to  force 
its  way  through  tlie  world,  and  into  the  hearts  of  men.  It  allows  not 
the  use  of  the  sword  ;  it  resorts  not  to  the  civil  arm  ;  it  is  devoid  of 
all  that  should  win  upon  the  senses  of  the  multitude,  being,  beyond 
all  other  forms  of  faith,  remarkable  for  its  simj^licity,  for  its  spiritual 
and  intellectual  character.  Moreover,  it  is  stem  and  uncom- 
promising in  its  morality,  requiring    the  strictest  purity  of  \ife. 
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and  making  virtue  to  consist  not  in  the  outward  act,  but  in  the  secret 
motive  which  prompts  the  act.  It  is  at  open  and  unintermitting  war 
with  all  the  vain  and  vicioos  inclinations  of  the  heart  It  insists  upon 
a  control  —  an  undivided  sovereignty —  over  the  whole  character  and 
life  of  the  individual.  And  in  return  for  such  surrender,  it  bestows 
no  other  reward  than  an  inward  consciousness  of  right  action,  and  of 
the  approbation  of  God,  with  the  future  hope  of  immortality.  It 
seems  thus  te  have  man's  whole  nature,  and  all  the  institutions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  other  existing  religions,  to  contend  with.  If  it 
prevail  against  such  odds,  and  widi  such  means  as  rt  akme  emj>loys. 
It  surely  will  carry  along  with  it  its  own  demonstration  of  its  divinity. 
But  how  it  shall  have  power  to  achieve  such  conquests,  I  now  cannot 
see,  nor  conjecture/ 

Arriving  at  the  place  designated  by  Probus,  I  found  a  low  build- 
ing of  stone,  whicn  seemed  to  have  been  diverted  from  former  uses 
of  a  different  kind,  to  serve  its  present  purpose  as  a  temple  of  reli- 
gious worship.     Passing  through  a  door,  of  heieht  scarce  sufficient 
to  admit  a  persou  of  ordinary  stature,  I  reached  a  vestibule,  from 
which,  by  a  descent  of  a  few  steps,  I  entered  a  large  circular  apart- 
ment, low  but  not  inelegant,  widi  a  vaulted  ceiling,  supported  by 
chaste  Ionic  columns.     The  assembly  was  already  seated,  but  the 
worship  not  begun.      The  service  consisted  of  prayers  to  God, 
offered  in  the  name  of  Christ  —  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Christians,  of  preaching,  of  music  sung  to  religious 
words,  and  voluntary  offerings  of  money,  or  other  gifts,  for  the  poor. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  you  are  repelled,  my  Curtius,  by  diis  account  of 
a  worship  of  such  simplicity  as  to  amount  almost  to  poverty.     But  I 
must  tell  you  that  never  have  I  been  so  overwhelmea  by  emotions  of 
the  noblest  kind,  as  when  sitting  in  the  midst  of  these  despised  Na- 
zarenes,  and  joining  in  their  devotions  ;  for  to  sit  neuter  in  6uch  a 
scene,  was  not  in  my  nature  to  do,  nor  would  it  have  been  in  yours, 
much  as  you  affect  to  despise  this  superstitious  race.     This  was  in- 
deed worship.     It  was  a  true  communion  of  the  creature  with  the 
Creator.     Never  before  had  I  heard  a  prayer.     How  different  from 
the  loud  and  declamatory  harangues  of  our  priests  !     The  ftiU  and 
rich  tones  of  the  voice  of  Probus,  expressive  of  deepest  reverence 
of  the  Being  he  addressed,  and  of  profoundest  humility  on  the  part 
of  the  worshipper,  seeming,  too,  as  if  uttered  in  no  part  by  the  usual 
organs  of  speech,  but  as  if  pronounced  by  the  very  heart  itself,  fell 
upon  the  charmed  ear  like  notes  from  another  world.     There  was  a 
new  and  strange  union,  both  in  the  manner  of  the  Christian,  and  in 
the  sentiments  he  expressed,  of  an  awe  such  as  I  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  man  toward  the  gods,  and  a  familiarity  and  child-like  con- 
fidence, that  made  me  feel  as  if  the  God  to  whom  he  prayed  was  a 
father  and  a  friend,  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Creator  of  the  universe.     It  was  a  child  soliciting  il^er- 
cies  from  a  kind  and  considerate  parent  —  conscious  of  much  frailty 
and  ill  desert,  but  relying,  too,  with  a  perfect  trust,  both  upon  die 
equity  and  benignity  of  the  God  of  his  faith.     I  received  an  im- 
pression, too,  ft-om  the  quiet  and  breathless  silence  of  the  apartment, 
from  the  low  and  but  just  audible  voice  of  the  preacher,  ot  ^e  near 
neighborhood  of  gods  and  men  —  of  the  universal  presence  of  the 
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infinite  spirit  of  the  Deity  —  which  certainly  I  had  never  received 
before.  I  could  hardly  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  the  God 
addressed,  was,  in  truth,  in  the  midst  of  the  temple ;  and  I  found  my 
eye  turning  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  there  must  be  some  visible  manifes- 
tation of  his  presence.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there.  I  am 
sure  that  after  witnessing  such  devotions*  contempt  or  ridicule  would 
be  the  last  emotions  you  would  ever  experience  toward  this  people. 
Neither  could  you  any  longer  apply  to  them  the  terms  fanatic,  enthu- 
siast, or  superstitious.  You  would  have  seen  a  calmness,  a  sobriety, 
a  decency ;  you  would  have  heard  sentiments,  so  rational,  so  instnic- 
tive,  so  exalted^  that  you  would  have  felt  your  prejudices  breaking 
away,  and  disappearing  without  any  volition  or  act  of  your  own. 
Nay,  against  your  will,  they  would  have  fallen.  And  nothing  would 
have  been  left  but  the  naked  question  —  not  is  this  faith  beautiful 
and  worthy  ^  but  is  this  religion  true  or  false  ? 

When  the  worship  had  been  begun  by  prayer  to  God,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  then  one  of  the  officiating  priests  opened  the  book  of  the 
Christians,  and  read  in  the  Greek  in  which  they  are  written  — chang- 
ing it  into  the  Palmyrene  dialect,  as  he  read — diverse  passages, 
some  relating  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  others  being  extracts  of  let- 
ters written  by  apostles  of  his  to  individuals  or  churches,  to  which  I 
listened  with  attention  and  pleasure.  When  this  was  over,  Probus 
rose,  standing  upon  a  low  platform,  like  the  rostrums  from  which 
our  lawyers  plead,  and  first  reading  a  sentence  from  the  sayings  of 
Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jesus,  of  which  this  was  the  substance  :  '  Jesus 
came  into  the  world,  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light.'  He 
delivered,  with  a  most  winning  and  persuasive  beauty,  a  discourse, 
or  oration,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show,  that  Jesus  was  sent 
into  the  world  to  bring  to  lig^t  or  tnake  plain  the  true  character  and 
end  of  the  life  on  earth,  and  also  the-reality  and  true  nature  of  a  fu- 
ture existence.  In  doing  this,  he  exposed  —  but  in  a  manner  so  full 
of  the  most  earnest  humanity,  that  no  one  could  be  offended  —  the 
errors  of  many  of  the  philosophers  concerning  a  happy  life,  and 
compared,  with  the  greatest  force,  their  requisitions  with  those  of  the 
gospel,  as  he  termed  his  religion ;  showing  what  unworthy  and 
inadequate  conceptions  had  prevailed,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  man 
truly  great,  and  good,  and  happy.  Then  he  went  on  to  show,  that 
it  was  such  a  life  only  as  he  had  described,  that  could  make  a  being 
like  man  worthy  of  immortality — that  although  Jesus  had  proved 
the  reality  of  a  future  and  immortal  existence,  yet  he  had,  with  even 
more  importunity,  and  earnestness,  and  frequency,  laid  down  his 
precepts  touching  a  virtuous  life  on  earth.  He  finally  went  into  the 
Christian  argument  in  proof  of  a  future  existence,  and  exhorted 
those  who  heard  him,  and  who  desired  to  inhabit  the  Christian's  hea- 
ven, to  live  the  life  which  Christ  had  brought  to  light,  and  himself  had 
exemplified,  on  earth,  laboring  to  impress  their  minds  with  the  fact, 
that  it  was  a  superior  goodness  which  made  Jesus  what  he  was,  and 
that  it  must  be  by  a  similar  goodness  that  his  followers  could  fit  them- 
selves for  the  immortality  he  had  revealed.  All  this  was  with  fre- 
quent reference  to  existing  opinions,  and  practices,  and  with  large 
illustrations  drawn  from  ancient  and  modem  religious  history. 

What  struck  me  most,  after  having  listened  to  the  discourse  of 
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Probus  to  the  end,  was  the  practical  aim  and  character  of  the  reli- 
gion he  preached.  It  was  no  fanciful  speculation  or  airy  dream.  It 
was  not  a  play-thing  of  the  imagination  he  had  been  holding  up  to 
our  contemplation,  but  a  series  of  truths  and  doctrines  bearing  with 
eminent  directness,  and  with  a  perfect  adaptation,  upon  human  fife, 
the  effect  and  issue  of  which,  widely  and  cordially  received,  must  be 
to  give  birth  to  a  condition  of  humanity  not  now  any  where  to  be 
found  on  the  earth.  I  was  startled  by  no  confounding  and  over- 
whelming mysteries  ;  neither  my  faith  nor  my  reason  was  burdened 
or  offended  ;  but  I  was  shown,  as  by  a  light  from  hevren,  how  truly 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  a  future 
existence,  coincides  with  that  which  conducts  to  the  beat  happiness 
of  earth.  It  was  a  religion  addressed  to  the  reason  and  the  afiec- 
tions  ;  and  evidence  enough  was  afforded  in  the  representations  given 
of  its  more  important  truths,  that  it  was  furnished  with  ample  power 
to  convince  and  exalt  the  reason,  to  satisfy  and  fill  the  affections.  No 
sooner  shall  I  have  returned  to  the  leisure  of  my  home,  to  my  study 
and  my  boolcs,  than  I  shall  seriously  undertake  an  examination  of  the 
Christian  argument.  It  surely  becomes  those  who  fill  the  place  in 
the  social  state  which  I  do,  to  make  up  an  intelligent  judgment  upon 
questions  like  this,  so  that  I  may  stand  prepared  to  defend  it,  and 
urge  it  upon  ray  countrymen,  if  I  am  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  ad- 
vantage to  my  country,  or  assail  and  oppose  it,  if  I  shall  determine 
it  to  be  what  it  is  so  generally  termed,  a  pernicious  and  hateful  super- 
stition. 

When  the  discourse  was  ended,  of  the  power  and  various  beauty 
of  which  I  cannot  pretend  properly  to  acquaint  you,  another  prayer, 
longer  and  more  general,  was  offered,  to  parts  of  which  there  were 
responses  by  the  hearers.  Then,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  service, 
voluntary  offerings  and  gifts  were  made  by  those  present  for  the 
poor.  More  than  once,  as  a  part  of  the  worship,  hymns  were  sung  to 
some  plain  and  simple  air,  in  which  all  the  assembly  joined.  Some- 
times, to  the  services  which  I  witnessed,  Probus  informed  me  there 
is  added  a  further  ceremony,  called  the  '  Lord's  Supper,'  being  a 
social  service,  during  which  bread  and  wine  are  partaken  of,  in  me- 
mory of  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  occasion,  m  former  times,  of 
heavy  charges  against  the  Christians,  of  rioting  and  intemperance, 
and  even  of  more  serious  crimes.  But  Probus  assures  me  that  they 
were  even  then  utterly  groundless,  and  that  now  nothing  can  be  more 
blameless  than  this  simple  spiritual  repast. 

The  worship  being  ended,  and  Probus  having  descended  from  his 
seat,  I  accosted  him,  giving  him  what  I  am  certain  were  very  sincere 
thanks,  for  the  information  I  had  obtained  from  his  oration,  concern- 
ing the  primary  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

'  It  has  been,'  said  he,  in  reply,  '  with  utmost  satisfaction,  that  I 
beheld  a  person  of  your  rank  and  intelligence  among  my  hearers. 
The  change  of  the  popular  belief  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
which  must  come,  will  be  a  less  tumultuous  one,  in  proportion  as  we 
can  obtain  even  so  much  as  a  hearing,  from  those  who  sit  at  the  head 
of  society,  as  to  rank  and  intelligence.  Let  me  make  a  sincere  con- 
vert of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  in  a  few  years  the  temples  of  Pagan- 
ism would  lie  even  with  the  ground.    Believe  me,  ChriBtianity  has 
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penetrated  deeper  and  farther  than  you  in  the  seats  of  power  dream 
of.  While  you  are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and  are  content 
to  live  on  and  enjoy  the  leisure  and  honors  the  gods  crown  you  with, 
the  classes  below  you,  less  absorbed  by  the  things  of  the  world  -^ 
because  perhaps  having  fewer  of  them  —  give  their  thoughts  to  reli- 
gion, ana  the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  of  a  happier  existence 
after  the  present.  Having  little  here,  they  are  less  tied  to  the  world 
than  others,  and  more  solicitous  concerning  the  more,  and  the  better, 
of  which  ChiiBtianity  speaks.' 

'  I  am  not  insensible,'  I  replied, '  to  the  truth  of  what  you  say. 
The  cmekitfSy  moreover,  exercised  by  the  emperors  toward  the 
Christians,  the  countless  examples  of  those  who  have  died  in  tor- 
ments for  the  truth  of  this  religion,  have  dravni  largely  and  deeply 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  general  heart,  and  disposed  it  favorably 
toward  belief.  In  Rome,  surrounded  by  ancient  associations,  embo- 
somed in  the  midst  of  a  family  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  the 
ancient  order  of  things  —  friends  of  power,  of  letters,  and  philoso- 
phy, I  hardly  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
Christianity.  The  name  was  never  heard  where  I  moved.  Portia, 
my  noble  mother,  with  a  heart  beating  warm  for  every  thing  human, 
instinctively  religious  beyond  any  whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known, 
of  the  Christian  or  any  other  faith,  living  but  to  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around  her,  was  yet  —  shall  I  say  it  1  —  a  bigot  to  the 
institutions  of  her  country.  The  government  and  the  religion  under 
which  all  the  Pisos  had  lived,  and  flourished,  which  had  protected 
the  rights  and  nursed  the  virtues  of  her  great  husband  and  his  family, 
were  good  enough  for  her,  for  her  children,  and  for  all.  Her  ear 
was  closed  against  the  sound  of  Christianity,  as  naturally  as  an 
adder's  against  all  sound.  She  could  not,  and  never  did  hear  it. 
From  her  I  received  my  principles  and  first  impressions.  Not  even 
the  history,  nor  so  much  as  a  word  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians, 
ever  fell  on  my  ear.  I  grew  up  in  all  things  a  Piso  —  the  true  child 
of  my  mother —  in  all  save  her  divine  virtues.  And  it  was  not  till  I, 
a  few  years  since,  broke  loose  from  domestic  and  Roman  life,  and 
travelled  to  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  now  to  the  East,  that  I  became 
practically  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  people  as  the  Chris- 
tians —  and  my  own  is,  I  suppose,  but  a  specimen  of  the  history  of 
my  order.  I  now  perceive,  that  while  we  have  slept,  truth  has  been 
advancing  its  posts,  till  the  very  citadel  of  the  world  is  about  to  be 
scaled.  The  leaven  of  Christianity  is  cast  into  the  lump,  and  will 
work  its  necessary  end.  It  now,  I  apprehend,  will  matter  but  little 
what  part  the  noble  and  the  learned  shall  take,  or  even  the  men  in 
power.  The  people  have  taken  theirs,  and  the  rest  must  follow,  at 
least  submit.  Do  I  over-estimate  the  inroads  of  the  religion  upon 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  world  V 

*  I  am  persuaded  you  do  not,*  replied  the  Christian.  *  Give  me,  as 
I  said  before,  one  Roman  Emperor  for  a  convert,  and  I  will  in- 
sure the  immediate  and  final  tnjQpph  of  Christianity.  J>ut  in  the 
mean  time,  another  Nerp,  anQt^r^Juomitian,  another  Decius,  lu:^^ 
arise,  and  the  bloody  acts  of-o^^er  persecutions  stain  the  annals  *ol 
your^ guilty  empire.' 

^  The  gods  forbid !'  said  I ,  '  yet  who  shall  say  it  may  not  be ! 
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Much  as  I  honor.  Aurelian  for  his  many  virtues,  I  feel  not  sure  that 
in  the  right  hands  he  might  not  be  roused  to  as  dark  deeds  as  any 
before  him  —  darker  they  would  be  —  inasmuch  as  his  nation  for 
sternness  and  severity  has  not,  I  think,  been  ecjualled.  If  the  mild 
and  just  Valerian  could  be  so  wrought  upon  by  the  malignant  Mac* 
rianus,  what  security  have  we  in  the  case  of  Aurelian  %  He  is  na- 
turally superstitious.' 

'  O  that  in  Aurelian,'  said  the  Christian,  '  were  lodged  the  woman's 
heart  of  Zenobia  !  —  we  then  could  trust  the  morrow  as  well  as  en« 
joy  to-day.  Here  no  laws  seal  the  lips  of  the  Christian  :  be  may  tell 
his  tale  to  as  many  as  choose  to  hear.  I  learn,  since  my  arrival,  that 
the  Princess  Julia  is  favorably  inclined  toward  the  Cfarittian  cause. 
Dost  thou  know  what  the  truth  may  be  1' 

'  It  is  certain  that  she  admires  greatly  the  character  and  the  doc* 
trine  of  Christ,  and  I  should  think,  believes  —  but  she  does  not  as 
yet  openly  confess  herself  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene.  She  is  per- 
haps as  much  a  Christian  as  Zenobia  is  a  Jewess.' 

'  I  may  well  rejoice  in  that,'  replied  the  Christian  — '  yes,  and  do*' 

The  lights  of  the  apartment  were  now  extinguished,  and  we 
parted. 

If  ever  again  in  Rome,  my  Curtius,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  bring  to 
your  acquaintance  and  Lucilia's,  the  Christian  Probus.    Farewell  I 
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My  days  amons  the  dead  are  passed  \ 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  arc  cast. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old : 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse,  day  by  day. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  Wkal, 

And  seek  relief  in  wo  > 
And  while  I  understand  and  feci 

How  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedewed 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead :  with  them 

I  live  in  long  past  years ; 
Their  virtues  fove,  their  faults  condemn  — 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears ; 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction,  with  a  humble  mind. 

Mv  hopes  are  with  the  dead  :  anon. 

My  place  with  thpm  m^W  be, 
And  I  with  them  tutn  travel  on 


4»-     ^  ^    -.Through  all  i^urityi-i 

^        •  u      '       X.®^  leaving her^ A  na*c,,.lru8V 

That  will  not  pensn  in  ?•  c  dust. 
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III. 


Laughing  Spring  her  court  is  keying  — 

See,  with  garlands  green  and  gay, 
Nature  from  oer  torpor  leaping, 

Wreathes  the  brow  of  *  merry  May.* 
May,  sweet  May  I  the  violets  love  her  — 

At  her  summons  forth  they  start ; 
Bursting  buds  the  branches  cover  — 

Life  hath  stirred  the  blossom's  heart. 

II. 

Dreamy  haae  floats  round  and  o'er  us  — 

Earth's  rich  incense  to  the  sun ; 
And  the  streams  that,  frozen,  bore  us, 

Bubble  laughter  as  they  run : 
Forest  birds  are  improvising 

Love  songs  in  the  greenwood  shade  ; 
Wings  arc  darting,  fluttering,  rising, 

Through  the  copse,  and  o  er  the  glade. 


Forms  like  shafts  of  light  are  sweeping 

Through  the  lake,  in  circles  wide. 
And  the  glistening  snake  is  sleeping 

On  the  mountam's  sunny  side. 
Life  through  insect  tribes  is  thrilling, 

Senseless  late  in  winter's  trance. 
And  the  germs  of  flowers  are  filling, 

O'er  whose  leaves  their  wings  shall  glance. 

IV. 

Glorious  Spring:  t  that  doth  re-capture 

From  stern  Winter's  tomb  its  prey, 
Spreads  abroad  the  ynns  of  rapture, 

Hangs  the  leaflet  on  we  spray ; 
Once  again  my  heart  rcyjoices, 

As  I  thread  the  greenwood  free. 
And  my  spirit  from  its  voices 

Drinks  m  wordless  piiesy  ! 


A   DAY     AT   THE     WHITE     MOUNTAINS. 

Crawford's  Inn,  August  5th,  1835.  Our  first  feelings,  on  awaken- 
ing this  morning,  were  those  of  disappointment ;  for  we  had  proposed, 
after  an  early  breakfast,  to  commence  the  ascent  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington ;  but  instead  of  the  clear  atmosphere  and  joyous  sunshine  which 
we  had  anticipated,  the  sky  was  dark  and  lowering,  a  drizzly  rain  was 
falling,  and  a  light  silvery  mist  veiled  the  summits  of  the  White 
Hills.  Amusement  within  doors  there  was  none,  for  the  *  Register* 
composed  the  library  of  our  host ;  and  its  varied  columns  we  had 
already  conned  from  first  to  last.  In  its  pages  we  met  with  many 
a  well-known  name.  Far  distant  friends  it  brought  before  us ; 
and  as  we  looked  upon  the  familiar  characters,  read  the  course  of 
their  wanderings,  and  perhaps  a  passing  remark,  memory  revived  the 
past,  imagination  blended  it  with  the  present,  and  amid  the  solitude 
of  the  mountains  and  the  discomforts  of  an  inn,  fancy  surrounded  us 
with  a  group  of  friends.  Pleasant,  very  pleasant,  is  it,  to  think  that 
those  we  love  have  tarried  in  the  same  spot,  and  inscribed  their  names 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  self-same  pages. 

Breakfast  concluded,  we  determined,  in  defiance  of  the  weather, 
and  the  prediction  of  our  host  that  the  rain  would  continue  till  the 
morrow,  to  visit  the  Notch,  some  six  miles  distant.  We  were 
soon  seated,  four  in  number,  in  a  small  antique  carriage,  which,  to 
judge  by  its  appearance,  might  have  belonged  to  the  pilgrim-fathers. 
The  rain  had  rendered  the  sandy  road  more  firm,  and  drawn  by  four 
fleet  horses,  we  sped  on  merrily  over  hill  and  valley,  through  field  and 
forest,  beneath  towering  trees  and  past  smoking  stumps,  and  in  a  short 
time  alighted  a  few  rods  from  the  Notch. 

The  entrance  to  this  wondrous  Gap  is  guarded  by  two  immense 
rocks,  standing  like  sentinels  on  either  hand,  rising  to  a  height  of 
thirty  feet,  and  formed  with  a  regularity  which  might  betoken  the 
hand  of  art,  did  not  the  bending  trees  waving  on  their  summits,  and 
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the  wild  shrubs  shooting  from  their  crevices,  all  prove  them  to  be  na- 
ture's workmanship.  The  distance  between  these  piles,  at  the  entrance 
about  thirty  feet,  gradually  diminishes  to  twenty ;  and  for  full  forty 
yards,  this  double  wall  rises  perpendicularly,  as  though  an  opening 
through  the  solid  rock  had  been  cut  by  the  chisel  of  some  giant 
hand.  After  emerging  from  this  picturesque  passage,  which  one 
might  readily  imagine  the  entrance  to  some  fortress,  a  few  steps 
brought  us  in  view  of  the  far-famed  Gap.  The  Notch  is  a  breach  in 
the  range  of  the  mountains,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  affording  to 
travellers  a  convenient  and  easy  passage ;  whereas  had  not  Nature,  by 
some  great  convulsion,  with  the  effects  only  of  which  we  are  acquainted, 
thus  torn  the  hills  asunder,  access  from  the  one  border  to  the  other 
could  have  been  obtained  only  by  climbing  the  rugged  steeps. 
The  walls  of  this  mighty  cleft  are  some  six  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  the  light-colored  granite  of  which  they  are  composed  has  been 
worn  bare  by  numerous  and  frequent  slides.  At  the  moment  our 
eyes  rested  on  the  scene,  the  sun,  breaking  through  the  clouds, 
shed  its  bright  beams  upon  the  southern  ridge,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful contrast  with  the  deep  shadows  of  the  opposite  precipice. 
There  is  a  continued  descent,  in  some  places  steep  and  difficult,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Notch.  The  space  at  the 
bottom  is  frequently  so  narrow,  as  barely  to  afford  room  for  the  road, 
which  is  constructed  upon  heaps  of  rock  and  rubbish,  deposited  by 
repeated  storms,  and  for  a  little  stream  called  the  Saco,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  Mount  Washington,  and  for  the  last  mile  or  two  had  been 
flowing  gently  through  a  level  meadow,  but  here  it  dashed  furi- 
ously fidong,  with  ripple  and  foam,  sometimes  beside  our  steps,  and 
often  beneath  our  feet.  As  we  descended  the  winding  path  — 
for  the  Gap  is  far  from  being  regular  —  the  scene  increased  in 
sublimity  and  beauty.  The  precipitous  rocks  becam%  higher 
and  higher,  and  stood  forth  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky,  where 
the  clouds  were  now  fast  giving  way  to  an  azure  hue.  The  outline 
of  the  upper  ledge  was  clearly  defined,  and  its  white  lime-stone 
contrasted  beautifully  with  the  blue  heavens.  Here  a  mass  of.  rock 
was  seen,  half  detached,  and  ready  to  fall ;  and  near  it,  a  stunted 
tree  sent  forth  its  crooked  top.  Several  flumes,  or  mountain  torrents, 
having  their  origin  in  springs  at  the  summit,  came  tumbling  down  tLe 
sides,  forming  a  striking fe^u re  in  the  picture.  You  may  see  the  stream 
rushing  from  the  topmost  cliff,  and  falling  some  fifty  feet,  when, 
striking  again  the  rocks,  it  re-bounds  with  jet  and  spray,  and  then 
dances  gaily  from  cleft  to  crag,  until  its  waters  mingle  with  those 
of  the  Saco.  Scattered  trees  and  bushes  lend  their  foliage  to  varie- 
gate the  barrenness  of  the  hill-sides,  which  bear  marks  of  violent  and 
recent  convulsions. 

A  melancholy  tale  is  connected  with  the  fall  of  an  aiaJanche  dc 
terre  in  the  year  1826,  a  brief  statement  of  which  we  had  read  in  our 
*  Tourist,*  but  we  now  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  our  guide,  who  had 
himself  known  the  parties ;  and  it  was  related  with  much  fidelity 
and  feeling,  while  we  were  standing  almost  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  catastrophe  occurred. 

A  few  years  since,  the  Notch  exhibited  a  far  different  appearance 
from  that  which  now  meets  the  eye  of  the  wondering  traveller.     The 
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mountainous  steeps  as  at  this  moment  reared  high  their  tops  toward 
heaven,  and  the  sparkling  Saco  rippled  in  the  vale  hetween.  But  no 
fearful  convulsion  had  then  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  the  scene. 
Frequently  in  some  wider  opening,  tall  trees,  rooted  near  the  stream, 
waved  their  green  foliage  over  its  waters ;  and  in  one  spot, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  rocky  portals,  where  the  precipitous  bank 
gives  place  to  a  gentle  slope,  a  stately  grove  of  cedars,  formed 
an  o^is  of  eternal  verdure,  in  this  place  of*  flint  and  barrenness. 
At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Notch,  where  the  Grap  is  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  level  plain,  lying  in  the  midst, 
now  presents  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  Broken  rocks  and  shat- 
tered trees  are  seen  every  where  protruding  from  the  mass  of  sand  and 
stones  which  covers  the  entire  spot,  and  extends  for  many  feet  below 
the  surface.  Formerly  that  plain  was  a  verdant  meadow,  and  those 
trees  sheltered  the  cattle  which  browsed  upon  its  herbage. 

A  little  to  the  right,  situated  beneath  a  frowning  cliff,  stands  a  small 
house,  tenantless  and  neglected.  The  wind  sighs  unheeded  through  its 
open  door  and  sashless  windows,  and  its  walls  are  defaced  with  the 
rudely-cut  names  of  numerous  visitants,  and  in  some  places  slashed  and 
marred  by  the  careless  touch  of  a  wanton  hand.  The  merry  laugh  which 
once  rung  through  those  deserted  chambers,  is  hushed  forever  —  the 
lips  whose  smile  cheered  and  enlivened  them,  may  part  no'  more. 

It  was  in  the  year  18  —  ,  that  a  new  settler  made  his  appearance 
among  the  few  and  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  White  Hills.  Calvin 
WiLLEY  was  a  young  man,  a  native  of  New-England,  and  possessed  of 
the  honorable  sentiments  and  steady  habits  claimed  as  characteris- 
tics of  her  sons.  He  came  not  alone.  A  youthful  partner,  by  edu- 
cation fitted  to  adorn  a  higher  sphere,  resigned  the  attractions 
which  elsewhere  courted  her,  to  accompany  her  husband  to  this  in- 
hospitaUe  region.  Whether  the  beauty  of  the  Notch  valley  en- 
chanted his  eye,  or  some  older  settler  recommended  its  fertility, 
a  few  months  found  them  comfortably  settled  in  the  small  tenement 
we  have  described,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  a  more  eligi- 
ble site  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The  fruits  of  happy  industry 
were  ere  long  visible  around  them.  Time  rolled  on  —  the  verdant 
meadow  grew  daily  more  flourishing  and  productive  —  and  a  smiling 

group  of  children,  ready  to 

'  lisp  their  sire's  return. 

Or  climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share,' 

made  merry  the  vacant  evenings.  The  inclemency  of  the  season, 
and  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on  travelling,  induced  the  Willeys 
to  open  their  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  there 
are  probably  some  now  living,  who  may  remember  the  social  circle 
around  the  winter  hearth,  and  be  able  to  recount  many  a  story  which 
has  made  the  hills  echo  to  the  joyous  laugh.  Oft  has  the  crackling 
fire  in  that  now  vacant  chimney  rejoiced  the  soul  of  the  weary  way- 
farer. 

As  yet,  the  violence  of  no  storm  had  been  able  to  destroy  the  sym- 
metry of  the  Notch.  The  tall  cliffs  beheld  the  elements  waste  their 
fury  around  them,  and  stood  unshaken  and  unchanged  ;  but  the  lime 
was  coming  when  the  proud  oak  was  to  snap,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
earth  tremble  ;  when  that  blooming  valley  was  to  be  biiried  from  the 
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view,  and  that  bappyfiimily  swept  into  eternity.  In  die  monlh  of  Au- 
gust, 1826,  a  few  days  before  the  well-known  tempest,  «  itorm 
loosened  some  bigh  rocks  near  their  dwelling,  and  canaed  a  sDiall 
slide,  which,  though  harmless  in  its  effects,  justly  excited  fears 
for  the  occurrence  of  similar  accidents  in  future.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  house  stands  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, in  an  exposed  situation,  yet  one  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of 
danger  with  others  near  it,  for  the  bill-side,  though  steep,  was  covered 
with  verdant  turf,  and  shaded  by  many  noble  trees.  A  few  rods  from 
the  dwelling,  our  guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  spot  where  Willey  had 
erected  a  rude  tent,  to  which  he  and  his  family  might  fly  for  safety, 
should  the  clifls  again  threaten  them.  Thus  prepared  against  the 
worst,  we  may  suppose  they  slept  in  peace,  with  no  thought  of  dangler 
to  disturb  their  slumbers. 

On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  there  arose  a  tem- 
pest, *  the  like  of  which,*  said  our  narrator,  *  was  never  known.'  The 
gathering  clouds  met,  like  opposing  armies,  and  terrible  was  the  con- 
flict. The  blackness  of  night  was  rendered  more  gloomy  by  the 
darker  shadowing  of  the  storm : 

'It  burst  from  earth  to  heaven. 
It  rolled  from  crag  to  cloud  r 

and  loud  peals  and  frequent  flashes  attended  the  descent  of  unbroken 
floods.  Fragments,  torn  from  the  toppling  cliffs,  and  sweeping  before 
them  the  loftiest  trees,  and  most  nrmly  based  rocks,  were  burled 
into  the  vale  below.  Anon  a  vivid  gleam  lighted  up  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, and  the  groans  of  the  fractured  mountains  mingled  with  the 
bowlings  of  the  storm.  Slowly  and  fearfully  passed  the  night  to 
the  trembling  inhabitants  of  the  White  Hills.  Morning  broke  at 
last,  and  the  sun's  early  rays  again  lighted  up  this  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.  The  genius  of  the  storm,  as  if  satisfied  with  his  work, 
was  heard  no  longer.  The  dark  clouds  had  rolled  away,  and  the 
deep  swelling  gusts  had  ceased  to  roar  amid  the  forest ;  but  the  face  of 
nature  was  changed.  Each  bubbling  brook  was  now  a  rapid  stream, 
and  each  stream  an  overflowing  river.  The  destructive  effects  of  the 
tempest  were  visible  on  every  side.  The  mountains  were  marked  with 
the  paths  of  slides  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from  one  to  five 
miles  in  length.  The  Notch,  especially,  presented  a  scene  of  wild 
disorder.  Fragments  of  the  disjointed  cliffs,  broken  rocks,  shattered 
trees,  and  huge  heaps  of  earth  and  stones,  occupied  the  narrow  pas- 
sage. The  Saco,  now  a  raging  torrent,  had  left  its  wonted  bed,  and 
dashed  violently  along,  where  the  day  previous  the  road  had  passed. 
While  no  vestige  remained  of  the  tent  erected  for  a  secure  shelter, 
the  Willey  house  stood  alone  amid  the  ruined  waste,  and  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  wall,  cowered  a  flock  of  trembling  sheep. 
The  open  door  seemed  to  invite  an  entrance,  but  no  inmate  appear- 
ed, to  offer  the  welcome  of  hospitality.  A  solemn  stillness  reigned 
within  the  apartments,  which  were  soon  discovered  to  be  vacant. 
The  clothes  of  the  ill-fated  inmates  were  found  by  their  bed-sides,  as 
though  they  had  fled  in  a  moment  of  terror.  A  large  slide  from  the 
hill  above,  the  fear  of  which  probably  induced  their  sudden  flight, 
stopped,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  scarcely  three  feet  from  the  dwellmg. 
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aad  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  swept  awmy  by  the  flood  almost 
upon  leaying  their  own  door*  The  arrival  of  several  strangers  the 
day  before,  had  inoreased  the  number  of  the  family,  and  elevmi  per- 
sons thus  met  an  untimely  end.  The  bodies  of  some  were  never 
found ;  the  mangled  remains  of  odiers  were  discovered  near  the 
bank  of  the  Saco. 

*  And  fueh  if  human  life :  thnsdidingon, 
It  gtimnMn  like  a  meteor,  tndis gonef 

Is  the  reflection  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mtad  of  the  traveller, 
as  he  treads  the  deserted  chambers  m  that  hmely  house*  He  has 
gazed  with  deligitt  upon  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  his  imagination 
has  revelled  in  contemplating  her  beauty.  He  has  stood  in  mute  as- 
tonishment at  the  wreck  of  mountuns,  and  his  mind  has  acknowledged 
the  omnipotence  of  Him  '  who  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs 
the  storm.'  But  that  lowly  tenement  has  a  melancholy  interest,  a 
speaking  silence,  to  touch  the  soul.     As 

'  there  is  given 


Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  has  hent, 
A  spirirs  feeling^' 

so  by  its  sad  associations  it  moves  the  sympathies  and  warms  the  heart 
of  the  coldest  and  most  indifierent,  and  he  turns  aside  to  brush  away  a 
tear  to  the  memorr  of  the  Willet  Faiolt.  Nbmo. 


A     THOUGHT     IN     SOLITUDE. 


*  RtddM  ineolnniem,  pracor  { 

Et  MiTM  aaiouB  dlniiaiaai  mmaJ  Hoa.  cak.  ub.  i.,  SL 


Whsbb  is  the  queenly  ship^  * 

That  in  her  beauty  flew 
Over  the  harboi's  emerald  wavea, 

To  her  home,  the  deep  and  blue? 
Like  a  bride  she  bounded  Snth, 

With  mumc  and  with  glee } 
Proud  were  the  men  who  guided  her 

To  combat  with  the  seal 

Can  her  high  pride  be  tamed  1 

Where  are  hW  streamers  gone? 
Doth  she  lie  where  the  south-breeze  cannot  reach, 

Nor  the  storm- unpd's  awful  tone? 
Wh^e  is  the  queenly  ship, 

With  her  crew  of  gallant  men  7 
Are  they  in  silence  laid  to  sleep, 

But  once  to  rise  again  7 

Or  is  ahe  bounding  so 

As  on  that  parting  day ; 
Doth  the  noble  bark,  like  one  of  lifis, 

The  skill  of  man  obey  7 
O I  there  were  hearts  within  her 

That  warmly  beat  for  me  — 
But  their  Gkxi  and  mine  *  holds  in  his  palm' 

Their  enemy,  the  sea  I 
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STANZAS. 

Jot  next  took  up  the  strain.    How  aweet  the  aong  1 
'Twaa  like  a  tranciDs  harmony  on  ears 
Tortor'd  by  Discord^  (ale  of  crime  and  wrong. 
Hifrwas  no  history  of  frowna  and  fears  — 
His  presence  fili'd  the  spirit  of  a  child, 
Lighting  to  tovelier  lustre  as  he  grew  I 
Hts  days  swept  on  all  musically  wild, 
Scatt'nng  around  new  beauties  as  they  flew  — 
Delight  leapt  ever  round  his  path,  and  flung 
Fresh  flowers  about  the  way  where  Wit  and  Laughter  rung. 

He  made  his  home  with  cheerfidness.    His  hearth, 
When  Winter  clos'd  die  door,  and  heap'd  the  fire, 
Sounded  till  midnight  with  the  note  of  mirth, 
Touched  by  the  son,  and  echoed  by  the  sire, 
And  when  green  summer  with  its  bloom  was  out. 
He  trode  with  music  mid  the  bending  corn. 
Greeting  brown  exercise  with  song  and  shout. 
And  panting  up  the  hills  with  light  of  mom ; 
Par  from  the  city,  with  itti  sickly  shade, 
Link'd  hand  in  hand  with  Health,  that  bright  enchanting  maid ! 

His  days  pass'd  goldenly.    Above,  around. 
That  voice  of  song  in  ceaseless  tone  was  heard. 
In  one  unnvall'd  melody  of  sound, 
And  lushing  as  the  note  of  some  wild  bird ; 
With  Duoyant  step  from  cottage  to  the  hall, 
To  greet  bright  brows  he  went,  and  beaming  eyes. 
Casting  the  magic  of  his  mien  on  all. 
Banding  all  life's  delights,  and  scatteringsighs  — 
Still  pomting  through  time's  trials  on  to  Heaven, 
Where  the  heart  yet  should  land,  that  earth  had  wrung  and  riven. 
litw-Torkf  April,  1837.  Gri.2ivu.lb  Mbllbm. 


TH  E    HISTORY* 


LATELY    DliCOVKRED,  Or    TWO     NOBLE     L0TCR8,   WITH    THCIE    PITEOVf    DEATH,    WHICH    HAPTBRBD 
IN  THE  CtTY  OF   VEEONA,  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  IIG.  BAETOLOMMEO  DE  LA  SCALA.' 

As  you  yourself  saw,  when  heaven  had  not  turned  against  me  in 
all  its  ire,  I  dedicated  myself,  in  the  bright  dawning  of  my  youth,  to 
the  practice  of  arms  ;  and,  following  in  this  many  great  and  valorous 
gentlemen,  I  exercised  myself  sometime  in  your  delightfnl  country 
of  Friuli,  through  which,  according  to  circumstances  —  sometimes 
here  and  now  there  —  I  was  obliged  to  go.  It  was  my  constant  cus- 
tom to  have  with  me  when  riding,  an  archer  of  mine,  a  man  of  per- 
haps fifty  years,  experienced  in  the  practice,  and  very  pleasant, 
and,  as  sdmost  all  those  of  Verona  are,  a  great  talker  —  named  Pere- 
grino.  He,  beside  being  a  courageous  and  expert  soldier,  was 
graceful,  and,  perhaps  more  than  was  suitable  for  his  years,  conti- 
,  anally  falling  in  love ;  which  to  his  value  added  double  value  :  where- 
Ibre  he  delighted  to  recount,  in  a  most  comely  manner  and  grace,  the 
most  beautiful  stories,  and  especially  those  which  spake  of  love,  no 
other  than  which  I  ever  heard.  For  which  reason,  on  my  setting 
out  from  Gradisca,  where  I  lodged,  with  this  one  and  two  of  my 

♦  SoMB  account  of  this  '  ryehte  quainte  and  most  piteous*  tale—  written  fotiir  or  five 
centuries  since,  and  the  undoubted  original  of  Shakspeare's  *  Romeo  and  Juliet*—  may 
be  found  in  the  Editors'  Table.  j^^  Khicbbbbocbbb. 
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,  perhap$.fired  with  loTe,^comine  opposite  Udine,  which  roa4 

wiMf  traireqaentM,  and  entirely  ruined  and  destroyed  by  the  war : 
bbdb  much  o|in'Oiied  by  Uie  thought,  and  apart  from  the  rest,  coming 
lo  me,  the  sara  Pere^;rino  having  addressed  me,  like  one  who  guessed 
mj  Aoiigfata,  thuB  said  to  me : 

'  Do  you  wish  always  to  live  sadly,  because  a  cruel  beauty,  |ure- 
tendinff  differently,  loTea  you  little  1  And,  although  I  speak  against 
mysell,  yet,  because  diey  give  better,  who  do  not  keep^  their  own 
oounaely  I  will  tell  you,  master  mine,  that  beside  the  exerci8e:|||'  l^ 
which  you  are^  the  being  much  in  the  prison  of  Love  is  unbecoming^V 
•o  sad  are  almost  all  the  ends  to  whiim  it  conducts,  that  there  is  dan- 
ger in  following  it.  And  in  testimony  of  this,  I  shall  be  ah|t  to 
recount  to  you,  whenever  you  please,  a  tale,  which  happened  in  my 
city,  which  will  make  the  road  less  solitary  and  tiresome ;  and  in 
which  you  will  perceive  how  two  noble  lovers  were  ^ided  to  a  mise- 
rable and  pitiful  death.'  And  when  I  had  now  made  a  sign  of  will- 
ingly hearing  him,  he  thua  began. 


In  the  time  that  Baihholomew  de  la  Scala,  a  courteous  and  humane 
gentleman,  at  his  pleasure  both  tightened  and  relaxed  the  rein  to  my 
beautiful  country,  there  were  in  it,  as  my  father  said  he  had  heard, 
two  most  noble  families,  through  contrary  faction  or  private  odium 
enemies,  the  one  called  the  Capulets,  the  other  the  Montagues.  Of 
one  of  which  this  is  reckoned  for  certain,  that  they  dwelt  in  Udine ; 
that  is,  Mr.  Niccolo  and  Giovanni,  now  called  Monticoli  of  Verona, 
by  a  strange  chance  came  here  to  dwell ;  although  little  else  of  the 
possessions  of  their  ancestors  had  they  brought  with  them  to  this 
place,  except  their  kind  courtesy  ;  and  although  I,  reading  some  old 
chronicles,  nad  found  that  these  two  families,  united,  sustaini^d  the 
tame  party ;  nevertheless  as  I  heard  it,  without  alteration,  I  will  un- 
fold it  to  you. 

There  were  then,  as  I  said,  in  Verona,  under  the  gentleman  already 
mentioned,  the  aforesaid  most  noble  families,  equally  endowed  by 
heaven,  nature,  and  fortune,  with  valiant  men  and  riches.  Between 
which,  as  is  commonly  seen  in  great*  houses,  whatever  the  occasion 
might  have  been,  there  reigned  a  most  bitter  enmity ;  by  which 
many  men  had  fallen  on  both  sides  ;  so  that  through  fatigue,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  Such  cases,  and  also  from  the  threats  of  the  ruler, 
who  with  very  great  displeasure  saw  them  opposed,  they  had  drawn 
off  from  iniuring  one  aootlier,  and  without  other  peace,  in.  time  were 
so  familianzed,  that  a  great  part  of  their  men  spake  together.  These 
bmng  thus  pacified,  it  happened,  one  carnival,  that  in  the  house  of 
l%r  Antonio  Capulet  —  a  cheerful  and  very  jocund  man,  who  was 
first  of  the  family  —  many  parties  were  made,  by  day  and  night, 
which  almost  the  whole  city  resorted.  To  one  of  these,  one  night, 
(as  is  the  custom  of  lovers,  who  follow  their  ladies  as  with  the  heart, 
so  also  with  the  body,  if  they  can,  wherever  they  go,)  a  youth  of  the 
Montagues,  following  his  lady,  entered. 

He  was  very  young,  beautiful,  tall  in  person,  graceful,  and  very 
virtuous:  for,  having  taken  off  hjs  mask,  as  every  other  one  did,  and 
being  in  the  habit  of  a  nymph,  there  was  not  an  eye  which-did  not 
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turn  to  look  upon  him,  as  well  for  his  beauty,  which  surpaMed  that 
of  every  body  there,  as  for  wonder  that  he  should  come  into  that 
house,  particularly  by  night.  But  with  more  efficacy  than  by  any 
one  else  was  he  looked  upon  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  Antonio,  already 
mentioned,  who  was  his  only  one,  and  of  supernatural  beaaty,  great 
courage,  and  grace.  She,  seeing  the  youth,  with  so  much  fisrce 
received  his  beauty  in  her  mind,  that  at  the  first  encounter  of  thmr 
eyes,  she  no  longer  appeared  to  her  to  be  herselC  He  stood  during 
a  part  of  the  entertamment  alone,  with  little  courage,  and  seldom 
mingled  in  the  dance,  or  in  any  conversation.  He  stood  with  much 
anxiety,  like  one  who  had  beeii^onducted  there  by  love,  which  much 
afflicted  the  maiden ;  for  she  hJwird  he  was  very  pleasant  and  jocose. 
And  the  middle  of  the  night  passing,  and  the  end  of  the  revelry  up- 
preaching,  the  dance  of  me  torch  and  hoi,  as  we  commonly  call  it, 
and  which  we  still  see  used  at  the  end  of  parties,  began  ;  in  which, 
standing  in  a  circle,  the  gentleman  takes  tne  lady,  and  the  lady  the 
gentleman,  chang^ing  at  their  pleasure.  In  dus  dance,  the  youth  was 
taken  out  by  a  lady,  and  by  chance  placed  next  the  already  enamored 
maiden.  On  the  other  side  of  her,  was  a  noble  youth,  named  Mer- 
cutio  Guertio ;  who  by  nature,  as  well  in  July  as  in  January,  had 
very  cold  hands.  Wherefore,  Romeo  Montague,  (for  thus  was  the 
youth  called,)  being  placed  on  the  left  of  the  lady,  and  having  taken 
her  beautiful  hand  in  his  hand,  as  was  the  custom  in  this  dance,  the 
maiden  almost  immediately  said  to  him  —  perhaps  desirous  of  hear- 
ing him  speak *-'  Blessed  be  your  coming  ]|ezt  me.  Sir  Romeo!* 
To  whom  the  youth,  who  had  already  pemrived  her  admiration, 
astonished  at  her  lan^age,  said :  '  How  !  blessed  be  my  coming  t' 
And  she  replied  :  '  Yos,  blessed  is  your  coming  here  next  me ;  for 
you,  at  least,  will  keep  warm  this  my  left  hand,  while  Mercutio 
freezes  my  right.'  He,  taken  somewhat  with  courage,  continued : 
'  If  I  warm  your  hand  with  mine,  you  with  your  beautiful  eyes 
inflame  my  heart.'  The  lady,  afler  a  slight  smile,  avoiding  bemg 
seen  with  him,  or  heard  speak,  then  said  to  him :  *  I  swear  to  you, 
Romeo,  by  my  faith,  that  there  is  no  lady  here  who  seems  so  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes,  as  you  are.'  To  whom  the  youth,  now  quite  inflamed 
by  her,  answered  :  '  Whatever  I  may  be  to  myself,  I  will  be  to  your 
beauty  (ir  it  is  not  displeasing)  a  faithful  slave.' 

The  revelry  having  soon  after  ceased,  and  Romeo  returned  to  his 
house,  having  considered  the  cruelty  of  his  former  lady,  determined, 
when  she  should  choose,  to  five  himself  entirely  to  the  former, 
although  she  was  of  his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maiden, 
thinking  of  little  else  than  him  alone,  after  many  sighs,  thought  within 
herself,  that  she  should  be  happy,  if  she  could  have  him  for  a  hus- 
band :  but,  on  account  of  the  enmity  between  their  families,  with 
much  fear  she  had  little  hope  of  arriving  at  so  happy  an  issue. 
Whence,  living  continually  in  two  thouehts,  she  often  said  to  herself: 
'  Ah,  foolish  me  !  for  what  desire  do  I  dlow  myself  to  be  ffuided  into 
so  strange  a  labyrinth  1  —  where,  remaining  without  guide,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  come  out  at  my  pleasure,  even  if  Romeo  Montague 
does  not  love  me ;  because,  through  the  enmity  he  has  for  mine,  he 
can  seek  nothing  but  my  shame :  and  even  if  he  should  wish  me  for 
wife,  my  father  would  never  consent  to  give  me  to  him.'     Afkerwaid, 
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eoaiiiig  to  tiie  other  thought,  she  said  : '  Who  knows  hut  that,  the 
hotter  to  feedneile  these  houses  together,  which  are  now  weary  and 
satiated  with  contention,  I  shall  yet  he  ahle  to  possess  hiio  in  that 
goiae  inipHiich  I  desire  himt'  And  determined  in  this,  some  kind 
looks  began  to  pass  hetween  them.  The  two  lovers,  then  inflamed 
with  equal  fire,  carrying  engraven  on  their  breasts  the  heautifhl  name 
imi  imatfe  of  one  another,  began  to  look  upon  each  other,  sometimes 
llFchurdi,  sometimes  at  a  window ;  insomuch  ^at  neither  had  any 
plMure  but  in  contemplating  the  other.  And  he,  in  particular,  was 
■o  inflamed  with  her  elegant  maniten,  that  almost  the  whole  night, 
with  great  danger  to  his  life,  he  st0|j||t  alone  before  the  house  of  his 
ndatress ;  and  now,  having  drawn  hioMietf  by  force  to  the  window  of 
her  chamber,  there,  without  her  knowledge,  or  that  of  any  one  else, 
he  ^ated  himself  to  hear  her  delightsome  conversation ;  and  now  he 
lay  in  the  street. 

It  happened  one  nidit,  as  Love  wished,  the  moon  shining  brighter 
than  usual,  that  while  ftomeo  was  ascending  to. the  balcony  before 
mentioned,  either  by  chance  or  because  she  had  heard  him  on  the 
odier  evenings,  she  came  and  opened  the  window,  and  stepping  out, 
saw  him ;  who,  thinking  that  not  she  but  some  other  person  opened 
the  window,  endeavored  to  escape  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 
Wherefore,  having  recognised  and  called  to  him,  she  said  :  '  What 
do  yoa  here  thus  alone  at  this  hour  V  And  he,  now  knowing  her, 
answered  :  '  What  love  wills.'  '  And  if  you  are  taken  here,'  said 
the  lady,  *  will  you  ttolidmckly  perish  V  *  My  lady,'  replied  Romeo, 
'  it  is  true  that  I  may  ^ckly  perish  here ;  and  I  shall  certainly,  some 
night,  if  you  do  not  aid  me.  But  because  I  am  as  near  death  in  any 
otoer  place  as  here,  I  endeavor  to  die  as  near  your  person  as  I  can ; 
with  which  I  shall  ever  rejoice  to  live,  as  soon  as  it  pleases  heaven 
and  you.'  To  which  words  the  maiden  replied  :  '  By  me,  you  shall 
never  be  deterred  from  living  honorably  with  me,  did  it  not  remain 
rather  with  you,  and  the  hatted  I  see  between  our  families.'  To 
whom  the  youth  answered  :  '  You  may  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
more  desired,  than  I  continually  desire  you  ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
you  alone  shall  choose  to  be  as  much  mine  as  I  desire  to  be  yours,  I 
will  willingly  do  it.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  any  one  will  ever  remove 
me  from  you.'  And  this  said,  having  made  arrangements  to  con- 
verse another  night  with  more  security,  they  left  their  respective 
situations. 

The  youth,  having  gone  afterward,  many  times,  to  speak  to  her, 
one  evening,  when  much  snow  fell,  met  her  at  the  accustomed  place, 
and  said  to  her :  '  Ah  !  why  do  you  make  me  thus  languish  ?  Do 
^ou  not  pity  me,  who,  in  these  rude  times,  wait  for  you  whole  nights 
m  this  place  V  To  whom  the  lady  answered :  *  Certainly  I  do  pity 
you ;  but  what  would  you  have  me  do,  except  to  pray  that  you  would  go  V 
Thus  the  youth  answered  her :  '  That  you  would  allow  me  to  enter 
your  chamber,  where  we  shall  be  able  to  converse  more  conveniently.' 
Then  ihe  beautiful  maiden,  as  if  in  scorn,  said :  '  Romeo,  I  love  you 
aa  much  as  any  person  can  lawfully  love,  and  grant  you  more  than 
is  proper  for  my  honor ;  and  I  do  it,  overcome  by  the  love  of  your 
value.  But  if  you  think,  either  by  long  admiration,  or  by  other 
means,  to  enjoy  my  affection,  other  than  as  a  lover,  lay  this  thought 
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aside,  for  in  the  end  you  will  find  it  useless.  And,  not  to  keep  yoa 
9ny  longer  in  the  dangers  in  which  I  see  your  life  is,  ccMODing  every 
nigh};  through  these  hy-ways,  I  tell  yon,  that  whenever  yon  ^eaae  lo 
accept  me  ror  your  lady,  I  am  ready  to  give  myself  entirely  to  you, 
and  to  go  with  you  unto  any  place  you  choose,  withool-  a  reason/ 
'  This  only  do  I  desire,'  said  the  youth ;  ^  let  it  be  done  nmp*  *  Be 
it  so,'  replied  the  lady ;  '  but  let  it  afterward  be  renewed  in  the  pre- 
pence  of  Friar  Lawrence,  of  the  order  of  St^  Francis,  my  copfoasqr, 
if  you  vrishthat  I  should  give  myself  to  you  in  evevy thing,  endcon- 
tented.'   '  Oh !'  said  Romeotoher,  *  thenFriar Lawrence  of  Biiggiois 


he  who  knows  every  secret  qC^your  heart  Y'  '  Yes^'  said  shei '  and 
it  would  serve  for  my  satiataction  to  do  all  our  busineaa  before 
him.'  And  here,  having  put  discreet  bounds  to  all  their  matten*  the 
two  separated. 

This  friar  was  minor  of  observation  of  the  order,  a  great  plukiao- 
pher,  and  skilled  in  many  things,  both  naf^fpl  and  magic ;  and  he 
was  in  such  close  friendship  with  Romeo»  0ll|  one  more  dote  be- 
tween two  would  not  have  oeen  found  in  many  places  in  those  times. 
Wherefore,  the  friar,  wishing  at  once  both  to  remain  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  people,  and  to  enjoy  somewhat  his  pleasure,  was  ne- 
cessarily obliged  to  confide  in  some  gentlemen  of  the  city;  amoiur 
whom  he  had  selected  this  Romeo,  a  youth  feared,  couiageoaa,  and 
prudent ;  and  had  laid  bare  to  him  his  heart,  which  by  pretence  he 
concealed  from  the  rest.  Therefore,  found  by  Bomeo,  it  was  craucUy 
told  him,  how  he  desired  to  have  the  belofie^  maiden  to  wife,  and 
how  they  had  agreed  together,  that  he  alone  should  be  the  secret 
witness  of  their  marriage,  and  afterward  the  mediator  to  cause  her 
father  to  consent  to  the  union.  The  friar  was  contented  with  this, 
both  because  he  could  not  deny  Romeo  any  thing,  without  iinnry  to 
himself,  and  also  because  he  thought  that  through  his  mediation  tins 
thing  would  succeed  well ;  which  would  gain  him  honor  horn  Am 
Ruler,  and  every  other,  who  had  desired  to  see  these  two  houaee  at 
peace.  And  it  being  Lent,  the  maiden,  pretending  one  day  a  wish 
to  confess,  went  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Francis,  and  having  entered 
one  of  the  confessionals  these  friars  use,  caused  Friar  Lawrence  te 
be  called.  Who,  perceiving  her  there,  from  within  the  convent,  hav- 
ing entered  tlie  same  confessional  with  Romeo,  and  shut  the  door,  a 
plate  of  iron  filled  with  holes,  which  was  between  the  maiden  and 
them  beine  taken  away,  said  to  her :  '  I  am  always  accustomed  to 
see  you  willingly ;  but  now  are  you  dearer  than  ever  to  me,  if  it  is 
thus,  that  you  wish  my  lord  Romeo  for  your  husband.'  To  whom  she 
answered :  '  Nothing  do  I  mors  desire,  than  to  be  lawfully  his :  and 
for  this  reason  have  1  come  here  to  your  presence,  in  whom  I  mneb 
trust,  that  you  together  with  God  may  be  Mritness  of  that  which,  com- 
pelled by  love,  I  am  to  do.'  Then,  in  presence  of  the  friar,  who 
performed  all  the  rights  in  the  confessional,  by  words  Romeo  ooidUlj 
married  the  beautiful  girl ;  and  having  agreed  to  meet  on  the  mUow- 
nig^t,  they  kissed  but  once,  and  separated  from  the  friar:  wko^ 
having  replaced  in  the  waU  his  grate,  remained  to  confess  odMT 
ladies. 

The  two  lovers  having  become,  as  you  have  heard,  secretly  hna- 
hand  and  wife,  many  nights  of  their  love  they  happily  ei\|oyed» 
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expecting  hi  time  to  find  meant  by  which  the  father  of  die  ludyt- 
whom  they  knew  to  be  contnufy  to  tiieir  wishes,  might  be  appesitd. 
And  matters  being  thus,  it  happened  lliat  fortune,  enemy  of  etwy 
earthly  joy,  scattering  I  know  not  what  bad  seed,  canscHl  to  be' 
reTired  between  their  families  the  noW  almost  expired  enmity,  in 
anch  a  manner  that,  tnminff  things  npude  down,  neither  the  Mon- 
tagues yielding  to  the  Capmets,-  nor  the  Capoiletg  to  the  Montagues, 
thejr  once  encountered  in  the'public  street.  Where  Romeo,  combatting, 
ana  having  reffard  to  his  lady,  avoided  striking  any  onectf  her  fttmily^ 
yet  many  of  his  men  being  jrOfir  wounded,  and  ahnoet  all  driven 
from  the  street,  overcome  waa  ang|ii$3hg  nm  Upon  Tybalt  Oapnlet, 
who  appeared  the  fiercest  of  his  4fineihiies,  and  at  a  tingle  blow 
stretched  him  dead  on  the  earth,  and  put  the  others  ^to  Amtey  who 
were  already  terrified  by  his  death.  Komeo  had  been  teen  to  strike 
Tybalt,  so  that  the  homicide  could  not  be  concealed :  whence,  die 
quarrel  being  brought  before  the  Ruler,  each  of  the  Oapulets  eried 
out  against  Romeo  akM;  wherefore,  by  the  court,  he  was  banished 
forever  from  Verona, 

Now  of  what  heart,  seeing  these  things,  the  miserable  girl  became, 
everr  maiden,  who  tnily  loves,  can  easily  find  out,  by  potting  ber^ 
eelf  m  her  plaoe.  She  wept  sd  incessantly,  that  no  one  could  eonsole 
li#r;  and  her  affliction  ¥iras  so  much  the  m6re  qevere,  as  she  dared 
ntit  discover  to  any  one  her  misfOTtune.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
abandon  her  and  to  quit  his  country,  sorely  afflicted  the  young 
man;  neither  wishing  on  any  account  to  depart  without  taking  a  tear- 
ful leave  of  her,  and  not  being  able  to  go  to  her  house,  ho  had 
recourse  to  the  friar.  By  a  servant  of  her  father,  very  faithful  to 
Romeo,  she  was  informed  that  she  must  go  to  him,  and  slie  went. 
And  both  having  entered  the  confessional,  tor  a  long  time  they  there 
b^ailed  thev  afflictions.  Yet  at  last,  said  she  to  him :  '  What  shall 
I  do  without  yoat  I  have  not  tibe  heart  to  live  longer;  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  go  with  you,  wherever  you  go.  I  iriH  eiit  off 
this  hair,  and  Will  go  behind  yon  like  a  servant,  and  yOU  etinnot  b^ 
better,  or  more  faithfully  served  by  others,  than  by  me.^  *  It  would 
not  please  Grod,  my  dear  soul,  that  when  you  go  with  me  it  should  be 
in  any  other  guise  than  as  my  wife,'  said  Romeo  to  her.  '  But, 
because  I  am  certain  that  matters  cannot  long  remain  as  they  are, 
and  that  peace  must  soon  ensue  between  our  friends,  when  I  shall 
easily  obtain  pardon  of  the  Ruler,  I  intend  that  you  shall  remain  here 
tome  days,  without  my  body,  for  my  soul  is  ever  with  ydo^  And 
even  if  things  do  not  turn  out  as  I  plan,  we  will  take  some  other 
means  to  live.'  And  this  being  arranged  between  tibem,  hiaving 
embraced  a  thousand  times,  they  teparated  in  tears ;  th6  lady  pray- 
ing him  to  remain  as  near  her  as  possible,  and  not  to  go  to  Rome',  or 
Florence,  as  he  had  said.  A  few  days  after,  Romeo,  who  till  then 
had  been  concealed  in  the  monastery  of  Fiiar  Lawrence,  set  otitj  and 
fled  to  Mantua,  like  one  dead ;  having  first  told  the  servant  of  the 
lady  immediately  to  inform  the  friar  of  whatsoever  he  should  hear 
of  him  that  concerned  him  at  the  house;  and  to  faithfolly . per- 
form every  thing  the  girl  commanded  him,  if  he  desired  the  remainder 
of  the  promised  gift. 

Romeo,  having  now  set  out  many  days,  and  the  girl  always  appear- 
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ing  tearful,  which  caused  her  great  beauty  to  fail,  was  asked  many 
times  by  her  mother,  who  tenderly  loved  her,  with  flattering  words, 
whence  originated  her  tears  —  saying :  *  Oh  my  daughter,  equally 
beloved  by  me  with  my  life,  what  sorrow  has  for  a  short  time  afflicted 
you  ?  Whence  is  it  that  you  are  not  for  a  period  without  weeping  1 
If  perhaps  you  desire  any  thing,  let  it  but  be  known  to  me,  for  in 
every  thing  lawful  I  will  console  you.'  Nevertheless,  weak  reasons 
were  always  rendered  by  the  girl  for  such  lamentations.  Whence 
the  mother  thought  that  she  desired  a  husband,  which,  coDcealed 
through  fear  or  shame,  produced  her  affliction.  One  day,  thinking 
she  sought  the  health  of  her  child,  and^o  avoid  her  death,  she  said  to 
her  husband ;  *  My  lord  Antonio,  I  now  see  our  girl  weeping  for 
many  days,  so  that  she  is  not,  as  you  yourself  may  see,  what  she  was. 
And  although  I  have  much  inquired  of  her  the  occasion  pf  her 
lamentation,  I  cannot  draw  from  her  whence  it  arises ;  neither  can 
I  myself  say  whence  it  proceeds,  if  not  from  a  desire  of  being  mar- 
ried, which,  like  a  prudent  girl,  she  would  not  dare  make  public. 
Wherefore,  before  she  is  more  consumed,  I  should  say,  it  would  be 
well  to  give  her  a  husband  ;  as  the  ladies,  when  they  advance  be- 
yond this,  lose  rather  than  increase  their  beauty.  Beside,  they  are 
not  merchandise,  to  be  kept  long  in  the  house ;  although,  in  truth,  I 
never  knew  Juliet  in  any  act  other  than  most  virtuous.  The  dowry, 
I  know,  you  prepared  some  days  ago  ;  let  us  take  care,  then,  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  husband.'  Sir  Antonio  answered,  that  it  would  be 
well  to  marry  her ;  and  commended  much  his  daughter,  who,  having 
this  desire,  preferred  rather  to  afflict  herself,  than  to  confide  in  him 
or  her  mother ;  and  v/ithin  a  few  days  he  began  to  negotiate  the  mar* 
riage  with  one  of  the  counts  of  Lodrone. 

And  now,  being  near  the  conclusion,  the  mother,  thinking  to  do 
very  great  pleasure  to  the  girl,  said  to  her :  *  Cheer  up  now,  my 
daughter,  for  in  a  few  days  you  shall  be  suitably  married  to  a  g^reat 
gentleman,  and  the  occasion  of  your  lamentation  will  cease ;  the 
which,  although  you  did  not  wish  to  tell  me,  yet  by  the  grace  of  C)K>d 
I  understood ;  and  have  so  labored  with  your  father,  that  you  shall 
be  gratified.'  At  these  words,  the  beautiful  girl  could  not  restrain 
her  tears.  Wherefore  the  mother  said  to  her :  '  Do  you  suppose  that 
I  would  tell  you  lies  ]  Eight  days  will  not  pass,  befiiire  you  shall 
be  the  wife  of  a  handsome  knight,  of  the  house  of  Lodrone.'  Thfi 
girl  at  these  words  re-doubled  her  lamentation.  Therefore  the  mo- 
2ier,  flattering,  said  to  her :  '  My  daughter,  are  you  not  then  con- 
tented V  To  whom  she  replied  :  *  No,  mother,  I  shall  never  be 
contented.'  At  this  the  mother  subjoined  :  '  What,  then,  do  you 
wish  ]  Tell  it  me,  for  I  am  disposed  to  do  any  thing  for  you.'  Then 
said  the  girl :  '  I  should  wish  to  die,  and  nothing  else.' 

Upon  this,  madam  Giovanna,  (for  thus  was  the  mother  named,) 
who  was  a  wise  woman,  understood  that  her  daughter  was  inflamed 
with  love  :  and  having  answered  her,  I  know  not  what,  she  left  her. 
And  in  the  evening,  her  husband  having  come,  she  related  to  him 
what  the  girl,  weeping,  had  told  her,  which  much  displeased  him ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  well,  before  the  engagement  proceeded 
farther,  to  prevent  falling  into  any  shame,  to  learn  her  opinion  in  the 
matter.     And  haying  caiasod  her^  one  day,  to  come  beiore  him,  ho 
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said  to  her :  '  Juliet,  (for  this  was  the  name  of  the  young  girl,)  *  I 
am  about  to  marry  you  nobly ;  will  you  not  be  satisfied  with  it,  daugh-r 
ter  V  To  whom  the  girl,  having  kept  silence  sometime,  answered : 
*  My  father,  no  !  —  I  shall  not  be  contented.'  *  How  !  do  you  wish, 
then,  to  enter  the  nunnery  V  said  the  father.  And  she :  '  My 
lord,  I  know  not  ;*  and  tears  accompanied  har  words.  The  father 
replied  :  *  This,  I  know,  you  do  not  wish.  Give  yourself,  then,  peace, 
£oT  I  intend  to  have  you  married  to  one  of  the  counts  of  Lodrone.' 
To  this,  the  sorrowing  girl,  weeping  much,  answered :  *  This  may 
never  be.'  Then  Sir  Antonio,  much  disturbed,  threatened  her  very 
severely,  if  she  dared  to  contradict  bis  wishes ;  and,  moreover  if  she 
did  not  declare  the  occasion  of  her  tears.  And  not  being  able  to 
draw  any  thing  from  her  but  tears,  discontented  beyond  measure,  he 
left  her  with  her  mother  Giovanna  ;  nor  could  he  discover  on  whom 
her  affections  were  fixed. 

The  girl  had  repeated  to  the  servant  of  her  father,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  her  love,  and  whose  name  was  Peter,  that  which  her 
mother  had  said  to  her,  and  sworn  in  his  presence,  that  she  would 
sooner  take  poison,  than  ever  receive,  although  she  could,  any  other 
than  Romeo  for  her  husband.     Of  which  Peter  had  particularly  in- 
formed Romeo,  through  the  friar ;  and  he  wrote  to  Juliet  that  on  no 
account  would  he  consent  to  her  marriage,  and  to  make  their  love 
less  open :  for,  without  any  doubt,  in  eight  or  ten  days  he  would  find 
means  to  remove  her  from  the  house  of  her  father.     But  my  lord 
Antonio  and  madam  Giovanna,  not  being  able  together  to  understand 
from  their  daughter,  neither  by  flattery,  nor  by  threats,  the  reason 
why  she  did  not  wish  to  marry ;  neither  by  other  means  finding  of 
whom  she  was  enamored  ;  and  madam  Giovanna,  having  often  said 
to  her ;  '  See,  my  dearest  daughter  weep  no  more ;  for  a  husband  to 
your  pleasure  shall  be  given,  even  if  you  wished  one  of  the  Monta- 
gpies,  which  I  am  certain  you  would  not  wish  ;*  and  Juliet  never 
answering,  but  with  sighs  and  tears,  having  become  more  anxions, 
they  resolved  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  the  nuptials  commenced 
between  her  and  the  count  Lodrone.     The  girl,  having  heard  this, 
became  beyond  measure  afflicted  ;  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  de- 
sired death  a  thousand  times  a  day.     ^at  she  determined  to  make 
Friar  Lawrence,  acquainted  with  her  afniertion,  as  a  person  in  whom, 
next  to  Romeo,  she  trusted  more  than  in  any  other,  and  whom  she 
had  heard  from  her  lover  could  do  great  things.     Wherefore,  she 
said  one  day  to  madam  Giovanna :  *  My  mother,  I  do  not  wish  that 
you  should  wonder,  if  I  do  not  tell  you  the  occasion  of  my  tears  ; 
for  I  myself  do  not  know  it :  but  only,  that  I  continually  feel  within 
myself  so  deep  a  melancholy,  that  not  merely  other  things,  but  life 
itself  seems  grievous  to  me ;  neither  can  I  think  whence  it  arises,  to 
tell  it  to  you  or  to  my  father ;  if  it  does  not  come  from  some  sin  com- 
mitted, of  which  1  do  not  remember.  And  because  the  past  confession 
pleased  me  much,  I  could  wish,  if  you  please,  to  re-confess  me ;  in 
order  that  at  this  passover  in  May,  which  is  near,  I  may  receive,  in 
remedy  for  my  griefs,  the  sweet  medicine  of  the  sacred  body  of  our 
Lord.'     To  whom  madam  Giovanna  replied,  that  she  was  content. 
And  two  days  after,  having  conducted  her  to  St.  Francis',  she  placed 
her  before  Friar  Lawrence  whom  she  had  first  much  besought  to  en* 
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deavor  to  find  out  the  occasion  of  her  tears  in  the  confessional.  The 
girl,  when  she  sees  her  mother  departed  from  her,  immediately,  in  t 
sad  voice,  recounted  to  the  friar  all  her  affliction ;  and,  by  the  Iots 
and  strict  amity  there  was,  as  she  knew,  between  him  and  Romeo, 
she  prayed  him  freely  to  aid  her  in  this  her  greatest  need.  To  whom 
the  mar  said  :  '  What  can  I  do  in  this  case,  my  daughter  ?  —  there 
being  so  great  enmity  between  your  family  and  that  of  your  busband  f 
The  sad  girl  said  to  him  :  '  Father,  I  know  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  many  rare  things,  and  can  aid  me  in  a  thousand  \7ays,  if  you 
will ;  but  if  you  will  not  do  me  any  other  pleasure,  grant  me  at  least 
this ;  I  understand  my  nuptials  are  preparing  at  a  palace  of  my  fa- 
ther, which  is  two  miles  from  this  place,  toward  Mantua,  where  they 
will  lead  me,  that  I  may  have  less  boldness  to  refuse  my  new  hus- 
band ;  and  no  sooner  shall  I  be  there,  but  he  will  arriTe  who  is  to 
espouse  me  :  give  me  so  much  poison,  that  in  a  moment  I  may  free 
myself  from  such  affliction,  and  Romeo  firom  so  much  shame  ;  if  not 
with  greater  outrage  to  myself  and  pain  to  him,  I  will  crimson  this 
knife  in  my  own  blood.' 

Friar  Lawrence,  hearing  her  design  to  be  thus,  and  tbinking  how 
much  he  yet  was  in  the  power  of  Romeo,  who  without  doubt  would 
become  his  enemy,  if  he  did  not  provide  forthe  case,  thus  said  :  '  See, 
Juliet,  I  confess,  as  you  know,  the  half  of  this  land,  and  am  in  good 
repute  with  each  one ;  no  will,  nor  pacification  is  made,  at  which  I 
am  not  present ;  for  which  reason,  I  would  not  desire  to  run  into  any 
scandal,  or  that  it  should  be  known,  that  I  have  ever  meddled  with 
this  business,  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world.  Yet,  because  I  love  Ro- 
meo and  you,  I  will  prepare  to  do  a  thing  I  never  did  for  any  other ; 
so  truly,  when  you  promise  ever  to  keep  me  concealed.'  To  whom 
the  girl  answered  :  *  Father,  give  me  safely  this  poison,  for  never 
shall  any  one  but  I  know  it.'  And  he  answered  her :  '  I  will  not 
give  you  poison,  my  daughter ;  for  it  would  be  too  great  a  sin  that 
you  should  die,  so  young  and  beautiful;  but  when  you  have  the 
courage  to  do  one  thing  that  I  shall  tell  you,  I  boast  to  conduct  you 
in  safety  to  your  Romeo.  You  know  that  the  tomb  of  your  Capulets 
is  situated  without  this  church,  in  our  cemetry.  I  will  give  you  a 
powder,  which,  having  drunk,  for  forty-eight  hours  more  or  less,  you 
will  sleep  so  soundly  that  no  man,  however  great  a  physician  he  may 
be,  will  judge  you  otherwise  than  dead.  You  will  be,  without  any 
doubt  as  if  dead,  buried  in  the  said  tomb ;  and  when  it  is  time,  I 
will  come  and  bring  you  out,  and  will  put  you  in  my  cell^  until  I  go 
to  the  chapter  we  are  building  at  Mantua,  which  will  be  soon,  whi- 
ther I  will  conduct  you,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  our  order,  to  your  hus- 
band. But,  tell  me,  would  you  not  fear  the  body  of  your  cousin  Ty- 
balt, who  was  buried  there  but  a  short  time  since  V  Thto  girl,  now 
quite  cheerful,  said  to  him  :  *  Father,  if  by  such  means  I  mi^t  arrive 
at  Romeo,  without  fear  I  could  desire  to  pass  through  hell.'  •  Well 
then,'  said  he,  *  since  you  are  thus  disposed,  I  am  content  to  aid  you ; 
but  before  any  thing  is  done,  it  would  seem  to  me,  that  Romeo  should 
receive  from  your  hand  the  entire  matter  ;  in  order  that  he  may  not 
run  into  any  strange  misfortune,  through  desjperation,  believing  you 
dead  ;  for  I  know  that  he  loves  you  beyond  bounds.      I  have  conti- 
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nually  frian  who  go  to  Mantua,  where,  as  you  know,  he  is.  Allow  me 
to  have  the  letter,  which  I  will  send  to  him  by  trusty  means.  And 
haying  said  this,  the  good  friar,  (vrithout  whose  mediation  we  do  not 
Me  any  great  thing  conducted  to  a  perfect  end,)  having  left  the  girl 
ID  the  eoofeflaional,  went  to  his  ceU,  and  quickly  returned  to  her  with 
a  little  box  of  powder,  and  said  :  '  Take  this  powder,  and  whenever 
wu  diinlL  fity  orink  it  at  the  third  or  fourth  hour  of  the  night,  without 
leer,  wM|  some  cold  water ;  for  about  six,  it  will  begin  to  operate, 
wbA  willioiit  fail  our  design  will  succeed.  But  do  not  forget,  how- 
ever, to-  tend  me  the  letter,  for  it  is  of  much  importance.'  Juliet, 
having  received  the  powder,  returned  smilinr  to  her  mother,  and  said 
to  her  :  'Truly,  my  £ady,  firiar  Lawrence  is  ue  best  confessor  in  the 
world.  He  has  so  comforted  me,  that  I  no  longer  remember  my  past 
sadneoa.'  Madam  Giovanna,  through  the  cheerfulness  of  the  girl,  be- 
came less  sad,  and  said  to  her :  '  In  good  time,  my  daughter,  I  will 
cause  him  to  be  consoled  by  our  alms ;  for  they  are  poor  friars.'  And 
thua  speaking,  they  came  to  their  house. 


SPRING. 


I. 


Oh.  thou  bright  and  beautiful  day, 
First  bright  day  of  the  in&nt  spring  —  * 

Brinjging  the  slumbering  life  into  play, 
Oiving  the  leaping  bira  his  wing. 

If. 

Thmi  art  around  roe  now  in  all  thy  hoes, 
Thy  robe  of  men  and  thy  scented  sweets  » 

In  thy  burstingbttds,  in  thy  blessing dews^ 
In  evwy  form  that  my  footstep  meets. 

III. 

I  hear  thy  voice  in  the  laic's  clear  note. 

In  the  cricket's  chirp  at  the  evening  hour, 
In  the  lephyr's  sighs  that  around  me  float, 

In  the  breathing  bud,  and  the  opening  flow'f  . 

Vf, 

I  see  thy  forms  o'er  the  parting  earth. 

In  the  tender  shoots  of  the  grassy  Uads^ 
In  the  thousand  plants  that  spring  to  birth. 

On  the  valley's  side  in  the  home  of  shade. 

v. 

I  feel  thy  promise  in  all  my  veins  — - 
They  bound  with  a  feeling  lon«r  s«p|>rsse'd  > 

And,  like  a  captive  who  bursts  his  cnaini, 
Leap  the  glad  hopes  in  my  heaving  bnast. 

VI. 

There  are  life  and  ioy  in  thy  coming,  Spring  I 
Thou  hast  no  tidingsr  of  gloom  snd  death, 

But  buds  thou  ahakest  from  every  wing: 
And  sweeu  thou  breathest  with  every  breath. 
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THOtTGHTS    ON    Tlifi    TIMES. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  is  the 
highly  excitable  state  of  the  public  mind.  From  the  North-eastern 
boundary  line  to  the  Mexican  gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  '  Far 
West/  there  comes  rumor  after  rumor  of  riot,  insurrection,  and  tu- 
mult. A  species  of  moral  cholera  seems  every  where  prevailinff ; 
and  no  portion  of  our  country  ia  exempt  from  its  visitation.  The 
cold  and  calculating  sons  of  New-England  are  now  as  readily  lighted 
up  into  these  out-breakings  against  order,  as  the  hasty  ana  iimam' 
mable  spirits  of  the  south.  The  passions  of  the  populace  are  ever 
ready  for  explosion,  and  it  matters  not  what  is  appliea  to  the  train  — ^ 
abolition,  Grahamism,  high  prices  of  food,  bank  trauds,  or  gambling, 
any  thing,  in  fact,  is  made  use  of  by  the  people  as  an  opportunity  for 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  would  be  at  once  jury- 
men and  executioners,  legislators  and  judges,  when  laboring  imdeT 
a  maddened  excitement,  diat  renders  them  wholly  unfit  for  ^eir  as- 
sumed powers. 

Though  there  have  been  riots  among  mankind,  since  they  were  first 
gathered  into  organized  societies,  and  became  nations,  yet  we  do  not 
recollect  a  period  recorded  in  history  when  these  '  uproars  among 
the  people'  bore  a  similitude  to  the  riots  of  the  present  day,  either 
in  their  frequent  recurrence,  or  in  the  peculiar  character  of  their  mo- 
tive power.  They  were  generally,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
the  reaction  of  those  natural  rights  of  man,  which  had  been  forcibly 
kept  down  by  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  and  these  insurrections  were 
either  immediately  checked  by  the  strong  arm  of  enthroned  authori- 
ty, or  else  became  the  glorious  means  of  restoring  the  people  to  their 
rightful  privileges.  But  among  ue,  it  is  different.  Our  government 
acknowledges  that '  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,'  and  the  peo- 
ple have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  excuse  to  rise  in  rebellion 
against  it,  since  they  both  feel  and  know  the  blessings  it  secures 
them.  Our  mobs  are  not  political,  though  they  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  by  designing  politicians ;  for  we  never  see,  even  in  the 
greatest  excitement  of  party  against  party,  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
lace rising  against  those  who  differ  from  them  in  their  opinions  of 
public  men  and  measures.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  they  may  be 
termed  moral  ones,  for  the  exciting  cause  is  generally  found  to  be 
some  imaginary  or  real  outrage  upon  the  moral  sense,  or  upon  the 
honest  but  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  community.  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  remark  of  Bishop  Porteus,  that  '  the  mob  may  some- 
times think  right,  but  they  always  act  wrong.'  Either  the  supposed 
inefficiency  of  the  laws,  or  an  impatient  unwillingness  to  await  their 
slow  decision,  rouses  the  multitude  into  a  determination  to  punish 
the  offenders  at  once,  and  upon  this  rash  resolve,  they  madly  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  oiigiual  criminal,  or  upon  any  one  whom 
th^y  fancy  to  be  in  the  least  degree  connected  widi  him^  Infuriated 
by  their  passions,  they  rush  onward  in  the  work  of  destruction,  re- 
gardless alike  of  law,  of  justice,  of  reason,  and  of  humanity.  As  in 
the  first  taste  of  blood,  by  the  lion's  cub,  every  drop  that  it  takes 
makes  it  thirst  for  more,  so  it  is  with  the  mob's  insatiate  wrath,  if 
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left  to  Itself,  it  never  can  be  glutted  —  it  never  says  '  it  is  enough/ 
until  every  thing  has  become  a  prey  to  its  vindictive  spirit* 

The  rapidity  ¥rith  which  this  tendency  to  riots  has  spread  through- 
out our  country,  and  their  frequent  recurrence  here,  there^  and  every 
where  in  our  land,  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  them  by  the  press,  and  by  public  opinion.  The  li^t  and 
often  commendatory  notice  given  of  Judge  Lynch's  pi^ceedingty 
when  his  sapient  Judgeship  happened  to  punish  rightly,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  has  produced  incalculable 
mischiet  through  our  mde-spread  community.  With  these  short- 
sifted  individuals,  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  they  thoughtlessly 
cast  these  fire-brand  opinions  about,  saying, '  Are  we  not  in  sport  r 
But  let  such  beware  of  this  dangerous  trifling,  or  they  may  enkindle 
a  conflagration,  which  will  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  man  to  arresly 
Imd  whose  flames  may  go  fiercely  onward,  until  it  has  involved  our 
prosperityi  our  liberty,  and  our  government,  in  one  vast  smouldering 
ruin. 

However  different  may  have  been  the  exciting  causes  of  these  tu- 
mults among  the  people,  yet  the  characteristics  of  a  mob,  when  once 
roused  into  action,  will  ever  be  found  similar.  Take  those  of  any 
affe,  and  of  any  country,  and  we  trace  in  their  proceedings  the  same 
distinctive  features.  The  history  of  one  is  in  this  respect  the  histoiy 
of  all,  for  its  subject  is  human  nature.  It  is  the  ¥rild  misrule  of  the 
fiercest  passions  of  the  multitude,  gathered  into  fearful  combination, 
and  infuriated  to  insanity.  They  are  for  the  time  as  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising reason  or  judgment,  as  a  band  of  maniacs ;  and  it  is  this 
mental  and  moral  derangement  that  invests  them  with  a  power  so 
appalling.  And  it  is  also  owing  to  this,  that  sound-judgtiig  legisla- 
tors and  humane  magistrates  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  power  will  be  of  any  avail  at  such  a 
erisis,  and  that  in  extreme  cases,  the  severest  measures  are  often  the 
most  merciful.  Like  drunkards  when  raging  in  '  delirium  tremens,' 
they  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  counselled  or  reasoned  with,  and  their 
acts  of  outrage  have  to  be  checked  by  force.  Although  public  Safety, 
and  the  necessity  of  preserviDg  order,  render  strict  procedures  need- 
ful, yet  there  is  not  a  patriot  or  philanthropist,  whose  heart  does  not 
bleed  for  the  poor  misguided  populace,  when  thus  excited  to  deeds 
of  violence.  The  general  good  requires  the  punishment  of  the 
actors,  but  the  responsibility  of  their  crime  hangs  heavily  upon  their 
instigators.  Sacred  as  well  as  profane  history  points  to  these  leaden 
as  the  greatest  criminals.  The  desire  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  Sa- 
viour sprung  not  spontaneously  from  the  multitude, for  they  'esteem- 
ed Him  a  prophet,'  and  would  have  taken  Hin|'  1^  force  to  QudLa 
him  a  kinc.'  It  was  the  wily  'chief  priests . I|gd>  m  scribei'  irilO 
'  persuaded  the  people,'  and  '  moved  them'  to  c^  ool '  Crucify  l^n* 
crucify  Him  !'  It  was  these  who  stimulated  the  ignorant  and  th<|i|g^ 
less  mob,  until  they  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  Wm  who  had|}li|ialed 
their  sicknesses,  borne  their  infirmities,  and  compassionateil  jAeir 
sufierings. 

While  the  mass  of  the  people  continue  unenlightened,  they  will 
ever  be  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  study  how 
to  move  them.    In  reason,  they  are  children,  bnt  in  their  paaaioos 
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they  are  men  ;  and  it  is  through  this  dangerous  medium  that  they  are 
led  on  by  their  self-appointed  rulers.  We  fear  that  the  true  friends 
of  the  people  are  comparatively  but  a  small  band.  It  seems  the  in- 
terest of  all  classes,  and  all  parties,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  swayed  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  It  is  as 
much  the  desire  of  the  partisan  politician  to  keep  the  crowd  from 
judging  for  themselves,  as  it  is  that  of  the  most  despotic  tyrant. 
The  result,  in  making  them  do  what  they  will,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  though  the  means  which  effect  this  are  different ;  for  the  one 
is  gained  by  flattery,  and  the  other  by  force.  We  have  said  that  the 
friends  of  the  people  are  few,  and-  even  these  few  stand  aloof  in 
shameful  inaction,  and  leave  them  a  helpless  prey  to  crafly  disorgani- 
zers,  erroneous  prejudices,  and  rabid  infidelity.  There  is  an  alarm- 
ing degree  of  power  left  in  the  hands  of  those  vvho  are  both  secretly 
and  openly  striving  to  corrupt  the  populace,  by  remoting  the  only 
two  restraining  principles  that  can  be  felt  in  their  unenlightened  con- 
dition—  the  fear  and  regard  for  law —  the  belief  in  a  God,  and  a 
future  state.  Should  these  be  taken  away,  we  may  well  tremble  for 
our  country,  for  the  turbid  and  polluted  waters  of  anarchy  and  vice 
will  overwhelm  it  like  a  deluge. 

To  a  calm  and  reflecting  mind,  an  excited  mob  is  an  object  of 
compassion,  and  the  pious  man  will  ever  pray  for  the  infuriated  mul- 
titude as  his  Saviour  did  :  '  Father  for^ve  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  1'  The  first  stirrings  of  tumult  generally  arise  from 
some  cause  that  to  their  minds  appears  a  just  one.  They  possess 
an   intuitive  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  having  never  been 

guided  or  enlightened  by  religion  or  by  reason,  can  be  easily  misled 
y  those  who  dazzle  them  by  false  lights,  and  bewilder  them  by  so- 
phistry. They  have  not  judgment  to  sifb  the  specious  from  the  true ; 
they  are  prone  to  mistake  appearances  for  reality,  and  thus  to  them 
the  worse  can  be  made  to  seem  the  better  reason.  They  both  see 
and  feel  instances  of  hardship  and  apparent  injustice,  and  they  are 
mischievously  told  that  the  power  of  redress  is  in  their  own  hands,  if 
they  have  but  the  courage  to  exert  it.  While  writhing  under  the 
loss  of  their  hard-earned  savings,  they  see  the  men  whom  they  think 
were  instrumental  in  ruining  them,  still  living  in  ease  and  opulence, 
and  some  evil  designer  whispers,  *  Revenge  !'  In  the  midst  of  their 
keen  sufferings  from  want  of  employment,  poverty,  and  scarcity  of 
provisions,  they  are  told  that  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  for 
shelter,  food,  and  fuel,  are  o>ving  to  *  combinations'  and  *  monopoly* 
among  speculators,  who  are  fattening  upon  the  miseries  of  their  fel- 
lows. They  stop  not  to  examine  the  truth  of  this  statement,  but  give 
it  fall  credencOp  and  take  summary  vengeance  uj)on  the  supposed  of- 
fenden.  Thejiradms  lashed  into  fury,  and  imagine  they  can  set  all 
tUDgs  right  by  i/vtAtmioe  and  tumult.  This  course  appears  to  them  a 
*  justifiable  expreiiion  of  their  feelings,'  for  so  mobs  have  been  spoken 
d^  aoaiii  and  again.  They  have  never  been  taught,  that  all  out- 
hradcBigB  affainst  law  and  order  are  deserving  of  censure  and  pun- 
ishment. No  one  has  attempted  to  convince  them,  while  they  were 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  reasoned  with,  that  they  are  enemies  of  their  coun- 
tiy,  by  thus  draining  off  the  force  of  the  laws,  and  that  by  their  throw- 
ing dogs  upon  the  inferior  machinery  of  government,  tney  may  stop 
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the  mighty  engine  itself,  and  shatter  it  into  diasolutioo.  The  pe<q|]e 
hftTe  teachers,  it  h  true,  but  what  are  the  lessons  that  are  given 
them  1  Their  mlbtle  tutors  wheedle  them  by  flattery,  and  secure 
their  confidence  by  avowing  themselves  the  friends  of  lil>erty  and  of 
viitua.  This  gained, ihey  assemble  them  in  their  'halls  of  science,' 
and  tiT  to  nndermine  their  faith  in  God  and  revelation,  and  their  re- 
■pectfor«lI  laws,  whether  human  or  divine.  Tn  addition ta  this  oral 
instruction,  (hey  have  the  mighty  aid  of  the  press,  and  poor  out  their 
pablicadons  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.  These  false  teachers,  these 
pretended  friends  of  the  people,  have  been  unceasingly  active  tn 
their  unholy  work.  But  what  has  been  done  by  patriots  or  philan- 
thropists to  counteract  their  efiorts  t  Has  there  been  any  thing  like 
a  strenuous,  concerted  action  among  thede,  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  as  to  its  true  interests,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  healthful  state  of 
feeling  and  a^on  1  Have  they  endeavored  to  prove  to  the  people 
the  eophistr5nbid  falsehood  of  those  who  are  leading  them  into  the 
bottomless  pit  of  atheism,  there  to  leave  them  groping  in  its  chaotic 
darkness,  t  If  nothing  has  yet  been  done,  then  it  is  time  for  the  true 
fiienda  of  the  people  to  he  up  and  be  doing,  for  there  is  a  great 
work  before  them.  There  has  much  been  efiected  toward  the  morel 
Information  of  the  world,  by  esertiona  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  of  education.  But  the  work  of  which  we  apeak  is  preparatory 
to  both.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why  missionaries  among  the  heathen 
are  more  successful  than  those  who  labor  among  our  own  miserable 
and  vicious  poor,  ie,  that  the  savage  has  never  heard  revealed  reli- 
gion derided  as  a  fable,  and  Its  profeasors  ridiculed  as  dotards,  or 
censured  as  hypocrites.  His  ignorance  and  bis  natural  sinfulness  are 
the  only  obstacles  to  be  overcome  ;  but  in  our  civilized  community, 
there  is  a  host  of  bitter  prejudices,  and  gross  errors,  to  be  Aiven 
from  the  way,  before  the  truths  of  Christianity  can  even  gain  a  hear- 
ing. If  it  was  thought  needful,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour, 
that '  Elias  should  first  come,'  '  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  &thers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord,'  then  may  there  not  still  be 
something  that  is  requbite  to  open  the  way  for  the  recei^ion  and 
diffiuion  of  the  truths  of  Revelation  t  This  preparatory  work  is  dta 
enlightening  of  the  public  mind  on  the  various  obligations  flowing 
fttxa  moral,  aocial,  and  political  relations.  It  is  to  exhibit  in  strong 
relief  the  misery  and  wretchedness  that  will  necessary  flow  from 
the  misconduct  of  the  people,  as  husbands,  fathers,  and  citizens,  and 
to  show  them  that  prosperity  and  happino^^s  can  only  bi'  ('\|il'<:U'(I  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  dutiei:  in  cliuiie  sevi.'ral  statiiiTif.  It 
is  to  remove  the  existing  prejudices  n^':li^»^  the  religious  purlion  of 
the  community;  to  convince  thefs  that  tlip  hypocrisy  of  some  pro- 
feaoors,  and  the  sinful  acts  of  others,  nr<.>  no  arguments  against  Ctirie- 
tiani^,  and  to  bring  before  them  sira]  'li-  yet  striking  eviilc^tcs  of  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  iu  familiur  and  npt  illustmiiuiis.  The 
proper  education  of  public  opinion  Ih  yet  to  bo  accompUaiied. 

The  charge  leftby  our  venerated  AV;ighhi!;toTi,  in  his  Farewell  Ad - 
drees,  needs  still  to  be  repeated,  althuugh  i'urty  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  given.  After  having  shijwn  that '  religion  and  morality 
tn  indispensable  supports  to  political  prosperity,'  and  Uiai  it  is  to 
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religion  alone  that  we  can  look  for  true  morality,  he  then  recom- 
mends the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  ail  classes  of  the 
people,  and  afterward  says  :  '  In  proportion  as  the  stmcture  of  go- 
vernment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  thatpaiMtc  opi- 
nion should  he  enlightened.* 

By  the  enlightening  of  public  opinion,  the  Father  of  his  Comtiy 
surely  did  not  mean  the  education  of  children  in  the  rodiments  dT 
learning.  It  was  to  the  education  of  men,  in  their  duties  as  members 
of  the  body  politic.  It  was  to  teach  them  to  think,  and  judge,  and 
act,  for  themselves,  that  they  might  rightly  use  their  privileges  as 
freemen,  and  not  ignorantly  or  heedlessly  abuse  those  blessings  which 
were  bought  by  the  blood  of  revolutionary  patriots.  The  learning 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  education  of  books,  wte  beneficial  in 
their  place ;  yet  these  are  not  indispensable  to  a  man's  enlightened 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  A  strong-minde49  sound-judg- 
ing man,  educated  by  observation  and  thought,  and  deeply  kiterested 
in  his  country's  welfare,  though  he  may  be  so  unskilled  in  school- 
boy acquirements  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his  own  name,  or  even  read 
that  of  his  chosen  candidate,  is  yet  far  more  capable  of  rifffatlj  unng 
his  privilege  of  voting,  than  the  eraduate  of  a  college,  who  has  cir- 
cumnavigated the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  is  familiar  with 
every  written  language,  but  who  has  never  spent  a  thought  upon  the 
government  of  his  country,  or  upon  the  requisite  qualifications  of  its 
officers.  The  education  of  children  is  now  becoming  a  subject  of 
great  and  engrossing  interest,  and  it  b  a  noble  cause  for  ezertioii. 
This  is  planting  for  the  good  of  the  cominff  generaticm ;  but  cwmot 
something  abo  be^done  for  the  present  1  Is  not  the  moral  tmprote- 
ment  of  those  who  are  now  men  and  women,  &thers  and  mothers,  as 
binding  on  the  lover  of  his  country,  and  his  kind,  as  that  of  children 
who  are  to  become  these  in  future  1  Surely  it  must  be.  Even  the 
4^ause  of  education  would  prosper  more  successfully,  if  the  duty  ef 
enlightening^  the  opinions  of  the  parents  received  its  due  share  of 
attention.  Parentd  example  and  authority  are  powerful  instruments 
in  elevating  or  debasing  the  character  of  a  child.  And  all  effbrts  le 
benefit  mankind  should  begin  in  the  family  circle^  for  kere  is  the  finm* 
tain-head  of  good  and  of  evil.  Contrast  the  influence  of  a  teadier, 
however  competent  by  his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  or  venerated  for 
his  piety  and  oenevolence,  with  that  of  the  parent,  the  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  few  precepts  given,  and  the  few  hours  spent  in  a  school, 
are  but  feeble  restraints  in  checking  the  vicious  tendendes  wvouriit 
by  the  example  of  home,  and  fostered  by  its  powerfol  and  pervading 
influences. 

Let  the  patriot,  fike  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian,  think  of  these 
diings.  Let  them  fidlow  the  example  of  those  whom  they  most 
unite  to  oppose,  in  their  pefseverance,  their  activity,  and  their  ua- 
tirinff  effort.    Let  diem  enlist  the  press  in  their  cause,  and  give  the 

Seople  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept  i*-*  leading  them  gra- 
uauy  and  pleasantly  onward  in  the  nio wledge  of  their  various  dutifls* 
And  surely  the  advantage  of  oral  instruction  and  publi^^addressiBS 
should  not  be  \eh  wholly  in  the  possession  of  their  oppcments.  Then 
let  those  who  have  studied  human  nature,  and  who  are  friendly  to  the 
Irue  iiiterests  of  their  follov  creatuips,  seu^  oat  and  reflect  «po» 
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the  best  plans  for  enlightening  public  opinion,  end  diligently  pursue 
those  most  suitable  £r  promoting  the  deaiiied  end.  To  such,  we 
lake  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  plan  which  was  found  eminently  use- 
ful in  a  period  strikingly  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  our  own.  Then 
as  DOW,  there  were  disaficction  and  rebellion  against  the  laws,  and 
marmurings  and  direatonings,  riots  and  tumults,  among  the  people, 
(rata  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  provisions.  There  was  also  an 
active  dissomination  of  inndel  and  disorganizing  doctrines,  written 
in  a  stylo  to  attract  the  poor,  sold  at  low  prices,  aiul  diBsetntnated 
with  incredible  industry.  This  plan  was,  to  '  fight  these  venders  of 
anarchy  and  atheism  with  their  own  weapons,*  and  to  SHtablish  by 
subscription,  a  kind  of  periodical  iaaue  of  tracts,  called  '  The  Cheap 
Repository,'  In  which  three  separate  publications  were  produced 
avery  month,  '  consisting  of  stories,  bidladd,  and  Sunday  readings, 
mitten  in  &  lively  and  popular  manner,  by  way  of  counteraction  to 
the  poison  continually  flowing  through  the  channel  of  vulgar,  licen- 
tious, and  seditious  publications.' 

The  design  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
ita  projector  and  princip^  writer."  Two  millions  of  these  publica- 
tions were  sold  in  the  first  year ;  and  the  good  effects  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  these  tracts,  would  be  almost  lieyond  belief,  were 
they  not  recorded  in  the  letters  of  Bishop  Forteus,  and  other  equally 
celebrated  characters  of  the  time.  Of  one  ballad  called  '  The  Riot,' 
it  is  stated  that  it  prevented  a  mob  among  the  colliers  near  Bath,  in 
which  the  mills  were  to  be  attacked,  and  the  flour  seized.  And  it  is 
related  of  the  '  Village  Politics,'  '  that  it  flew,  with  a  rapidity  which 
may  appear  incredible  to  those  whose  memories  do  not  reach  back 
to  that  period,  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Many  thousands 
were  sent  by  government  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Kumerous  pa- 
triotic persons  printed  large  editions,  at  thoir  own  expense,  and  in 
London  alone  many  hundred  thousands  were  soon  circulated.'  And 
this  little  publication  is  said  to  have  '  wielded  at  will'  the  flerce  de- 
mocracy of  England,'  and  to  '  have  tamed  the  tide  of  misguided 
opinion.  And  many  persons  of  the  soundest  judgment  wen.t  so  far 
u  to  aiBrm,  that  it  had  essentially  contributed,  under  Providence,  to 
prevent  a  revolution.' 

Although  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  any  single  pub- 
lication would  have  the  effect  in  '  wielding  at  will'  an  American  popu- 
lace, yet  we  are  contideut  that  much  good  mi^ht  be  wrought  upon 
the  public  mind,  by  the  circulation  of  tracts  vmtten  to  suit  the  times 

the  dangerous  tendency  of  tlicse  freijucut  risings  against  low  and  (rood 
order,  pointing  out  the  mischiefs  of  dieorgnnizing  and  infidel  doc- 
trines, and  exciting  a  desire  to  bo  faithful  as  Cliriatinns,  husbands, 
fathers,  and  patriots.  To  bring  forward  any  eflectual  result,  there 
must  be  combined,  constant,  and  long- continued  cETort ;  there  must 
be  unwearied  perseverance,  and  untiring  activity.  We  havo  made 
the  suggestion,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  llioBe  who  love  their 
country  awl  their  countrymen,  and  aro  willing  to  labor  in  the  good 
cause  of  enlightciting  public  opcttioit. 

'  Mil*  Haithah  Hoss. 
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THX    sun:    an    extract. 
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Trov  lookest  on  the  Earthy  and  \o !  it  smiles ; 
Thy  light  is  hid,  and  all  things  droop  and  moani ; 
Laiig^  the  wide  sea  around  her  budding  Iries, 
When  through  their  heaven  thjr  changing  car  is  bonis ; 
Thou  wheel' St  awajr  thjr  flight,  the  woocu  are  shom 
Of  all  their  waving  locks,  and  storms  awake ; 
All,  that  was  once  so  beautiful,  m  torn 
By  the  wild  winds  which  plough  the  lonelf  I^ls^ 
And  in  their  maddening  rush,  the  crested  mountains  shake. 

The  earth  lies  buried  in  a  shroud  of  snow ; 
Lifie  lingers,  and  would  die,  but  thjr  return 
Gives  to  their  gladdened  hearts  an  overflow 
Of  all  the  power  that  brooded  in  the  urn 
Of  their  chilled  frames,  and  then  they  proudly  wpam 
All  bands  that  would  confine,  and  give  to  air 
Hues,  fragrance,  shapes  of  Ix^uty,  till  they  bum, 
When  on  a  dewy  mom  thou  dartest  there 
Rich  waves  of  gold  to  wreathe  with  fairer  light  the  £ur. 

The  vales  are  thine :  and  when  the  touch  of  Spring 
Thrills  them,  and  gives  them  gladness,  in  thy  light 
Thev  ghtter,  as  the  glancing  swallow's  wing 
Dasnes  the  water,  in  his  winding  flicht. 
And  leaves  behind  a  wave  Uiat  crinlues  bright, 
And  widens  outward  to  the  pebbled  shore : 
The  vales  are  thine,  and  when  they  wake  from  night. 
The  dews,  that  bend  the  grass  tips,  twinkling  o'er 
Their  soft  and  oozy  beds,  look  upwara  and  adore. 

The  hills  are  thine :  they  catch  the  newest  beam, 
And  gladden  in  thy  partmg,  where  the  wood 
Flames  out  in  every  lea^  and  drinks  the  stream 
That  flows  from  out  thy  fulness,  as  a  flood 
Bursts  from  an  unknown  land,  and  rolls  the  food 
Of  nations  in  its  waters  —  so  tny  rajrs 
Flow  and  give  brighter  tints  than  evar  bud, 
When  a  clear  sheet  of  ice  reflects  a  blase 
Of  many  twinkling  gems,  as  every  glossed  bough  plays. 

Thine  are  the  mountains,  where  they  purely  lift 
Snows  that  have  never  wasted,  in  a  sky 
Which  hath  no  stain )  below,  toe  stom^  may  drift 
In  darkness,  and  the  thunder-mist  roar  by, 
Aloft  in  thy  eternal  smile  they  lie, 
Dazzling  hut  cold ;  thy  farewell  glance  looks  thera; 
And  when  below  thy  hues  of  beauty  die. 
Girt  round  them  as  a  rosy  belt,  they  bear 
Into  the  high  dark  vault  a  brow  that  still  is  fiur. 

The  clouds  are  thine,  and  all  their  masic  hues 
Are  pencilled  bv  thee :  when  thou  bendest  low, 
Or  comest  in  thv  strength,  thy  hand  imbues 
Their  waving  folds  with  such  a  perfect  glow 
Of  all  pure  tints,  the  fairy  pictures  throw 
Shame  on  the  proudest  art ;  the  tender  staiii 
Hung  round  the  verge  of  Heaven,  that  as  a  bow 
Girds  the  wide  worM,  and  in  their  blended  chaiii, 
All  tints  to  the  deep  gold  that  flashes  m  tiby  train. 
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l^ese  are  iky  trophies,  and  thou  bend*  at  thine  arch, 
The  sign  of  triumph,  in  a  aeTen-fold  twine^ 
Where  th«  spent  storm  is  hasting  on  its  march ; 
And  there  the  glories  of  thy  liffht  combine, 
And  form  with  perfect  curve  a  nfied  line, 
Striding  the  earth  and  air  <  man  looks  and  tells 
How  Peace  and  Mercy  in  its  beauty  shine, 
And  how  the  heavenly  messenger  imj)els 
Her  glad  wings  on  the  path,  that  thus  m  ether  swells.  ^«v 
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It  18  eertainly  not  amiss,  that  Gray  places  the  dance  among  the 
earliest  offiipring  of  harmony  and  beauty.  The  Talmudists,  indeed, 
will  have  it,  that  Adam,  in  the  transport  which  the  first  sight  of  Eve 
gave  him,  fell  into  a  jig  or  rigadoon.  So,  at  least,  we  have  somewhere 
read  —  though  certainly  not  in  the  Talmud  itself,  we  confess.  But 
the  story  smelb  strongly  of  that  system  of  legends,  which  makes  our 
great  progenitor  to  have  been,  intuitively,  acquainted  ¥rith  all  the 
aciencesy  and  the  inventor  of  all  the  arts.  In  the  same  manner,  he  has 
been  averred  to  have  formed  the  alphabetic  signs  -^  first,  A  (broad) 
out  of  the  exclamation  of  delight  which  escaped  him,  when  he  aiwake 
from  his  dream,  and  found  Eve  at  his  side  —  then  the  thinnet  vowel, 
B,  from  her  interjection,  when  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  —  then  the 
still  slenderer  /,  from  the  first  squall  vnth  which  Cain  (his  eldest- 
bom)  saluted  the  li^ht  —  then  the  melancholy  O^  when  Abel  perished, 
all  for  the  want  of  having  a  head  as  cudgel-proof  as  an  Irishman's; 
and  so  on,  of  the  rest.  But,  as  to  the  dance,  this  Rabbinical  history 
is  Btispicious.  For  though  the  earliest  step  of  manv  yoimg  quadru- 
peds ^-  as  the  lambkin,  &e  fawn,  the  pig  and  the  call*  — seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  native  and  voluntary  tripuatutn,  or  Saltation,  yet  dancing 
comes,  with  them,  in  thb  order,  because  they  are  incapable 
of  music,  the  true  source  of  that  art,  in  its  human  guises.  It  is 
perhaps  Prior's  system,  which  best  explains  the  origin  of  the  dance. 
Accoraine  to  it,  the  soul,  entering  its  tuture  machine  at  the  toes,  dis- 
plays its  mrst  movements  in  the  kicking  which  agitates  those  parts. 
Afterward,  it  mounts  into  the  legs  and  arms ;  between  which,  miring 
the  whole  sojourn  that  it  makes  in  them,  there  is  so  close  and  active  a 
sympathy,  that  the  latter  cannot  touch  a  tabor  or  a  fiddle,  but  the  for- 
mer beg^n  to  leap  and  frisk. 

Indeed,  of  dancing,  in  those  grave  old  days,  when  men  lived  a 
thousand  years,  and  life  was  a  matter*as  much  more  serious  as  it  was 
longer  than  now,  we  hear  nothing.  It  is  not  set  down  among  the  in- 
ventions of  that  cunning  artisan,  the  antediluvian  blacksmith,  Tubal- 
Cain.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  difficulty  in  supposing  that  any  freaiiip^* 
cies  of  wickedness  is  now  permitt^,  which  was  unpractised  at  the 
time  when  heaven  found  it  ntctamiScj  to  re-purify  all  mundane  things, 
by  8  somewhat  profound  baptiz«[^(m.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  nothing 
of  dancing-masters  before  the  Flood :  and  from  the  fact,  that  Noah  is 

^  Gbat  illiistrates  this  : 

'  New-born  flock*,  in  rustic  dance, 
Frjtkin;  ply  their  feeble  feet' 
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not  said  to  have  danced,  even  when  he  was  tipsy,  we  are  in  a  manner 
forced  to  conclude  that  this  was  not  among  the  patriarch's  accom- 
plishments. Nevertheless,  it  is  true  again,  that,  as  Learning  is  equally 
serviceahle  at  explaining  every  thing,  and  straighCiray  confounding 
wliatever  it  explains,  we  must  add  that  the  invention  of  Wine  has  heen 
held  {see  Bryant  and  others)  to  establish  the  identity  of  Noah  with 
Bacchus  ;  of  whose  worship  dancing  and  theatric  entertainments  of 
all  sorts  were  every  where  a  main  part. 

Having  thus,  as  to  all  higher  auUiorities,  tied  the  matter  up  into  a 
very  knotty  doubt,  we  may  now  properly  go  on  to  say,  that  Lucian  is 
of  opinion  that  dancing  goes  back  to  the  very  birth-day  of  the  crea- 
tion.  It  was  bom,  he  thinks,  with  love  itself;  and  the  measured 
movement  of  the  stars,  their  harmonious  and  balanced  proffrMsion, 
their  complex  yet  regular  advance  and  retreat  to  that  vai^b^  tune 
which  the  spheres  struck  up,  when  the  planl)ts  were  first  set  in  thw 
orbs,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ballet,  u  pon  the  same  idea,  Andxeini, 
by  a  still  bolder  metaphor,  in  that  poem  on  the  Creation,  which  sone 
have  imagined  to  be  the  origin  of  Paradise  Lost,  makes  the  rainbow 
the  great  original  fiddle-stick,  that,  with  a  flourish  across  the  vast  in- 
strument of  the  constellations,  sent  the  whole  host  of  the  skies  a-reeling 
off,  in  that  waltz  which  they  have  danced  ever  since.  Certain  it  is, 
that  astronomy  and  dancing  were  originally  the  same  art.  The  Chal> 
dean  shepherds,  who  first  observed  the  stars,  are  known  to  have  imi^ 
tated  their  movements  in  a  solemn  dance ;  by  which,  as  with  a  soit 
of  living  orrery,  they  taught  their  pupils  the  celestial  motions.  Fmi 
them,4he  science  was  transmitted,  by  the  same  means,  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  who  retained  the  astronomic  quadrille,  till,  in  the  decline  of 
their  learning,  both  dancing  and  mathematics  were  extinguished  to- 
gether. Since  then,  broken  from  that  early  connexion  in  which  art 
reflects  such  light  upjon  art,  the  two  sciences  have,  unhappily,  been 
so  far  divoreed  as  to  become,  in  vulgar  apprehension,  the  very  anti- 
podes of  each  other ;  and  both  have  so  declined,  that  philosophers 
now  rarely  excel  in  the  dance,  and  dancing-masters  are  but  seldom 
adepts  in  astronomy.* 

In  Grecian  fable,  a  like  reverence  for  the  dance  attributed  to  it  the 
same  celestial  origin.  That  respectable  lady,  Cvbele,  the  commiui 
grandmother  of  the  gods,  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  foundress, 
upon  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Jupiter ;  whose  infant  cries  were  kcmt 
from  reaching  the  ears  of  his  child-devouring  sire,  the  good  Saturn,  by 
means  of  the  noisy  dances  of  the  Corybantes,the  attendants  and  priests 
of  the  Bona  Dea.  The  dance  itself  was  a  warlike  one,  of  the  Pyrrhic 
sort ;  and  was  trod  to  the  sound  of  pipes,  drums  and  fifes  ;  the  per^ 
formers  brandishing  swords  and  javelins  >  with  which,  in  die  evola* 
tions  of  the  measure,  they  smote,  in  cadence,  upon  each  others'  buck* 
lers ;  imitating  the  whole  disorder,  fury,  and  clangour  of  a  battle. 

Saved  by  this  feminine  device,  the  kmg  of  gods  could  scarcely  ftil^ 
when  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  te  hold  dancing  in  hngh  esteem, 
and  assiduously  to  practice  it.  He  is- accordingly  spoken  o(  by  mofe 
than  one  of  the  poets,  as  performing,  featly  enough,  in  the  assemblies 

*  It  is  singular  that  Mrs.  Somkrtillk,  in  her  '  Connexion  of  the  Pbyacsl 
h«8  totally  overlooked  this  remarkable  relationship. 
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of  the  skies.  If  King  Jupiter  thus  footed  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
jfpunger  deities  were  little  likely  to  disdain  the  g^y  and  graceful 
iMnence.  We  find,  therefore,  that  Phoebus  Apollo-* that  fiddler  of 
the  heathen  heavens  —  was  a  main  proficient  in  ^^mote  poetry' 
of  the  limbs  :  tKil  Mercury  —  that  god  of  the  feathery  %oels  —  was 
chief  posture-maker  of  Olympus ;  in  which  character,  indeed,  Shak- 
speare  me«BS  to  describe  him,  when  he  speaks  of 

*  A  station  like  the  herajd  Mercury. 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  nill :' 

that  the  fierce  divinity  of  Thrace,  too,  confessed,  at  times,  the  power 
.  of  harmony,*  is  certain,  from  what  poets  have  said  ;  and  that,  so  con- 
fessing it,  he  danced,  is  equally  certain.  Nay,  his  earliest  education 
appears,  from  Bythinian  legends,  to  have  been  in  the  dance ;  for  J  uno 
placed  him  out,  as  soon  as  he  could  go  alone,  with  her  cousin  Priapus, 
that  he  might,  under  the  lessons  of  that  shapely  god,  learn  how  a  po- 
lite bow  was  to  be  made,  or  a  ball-room  to  be  entered  with  elegance. 
Thus  it  was,  that  it  presently  came  to  pass  that  tho  art  of  war  sprang 
up  ;  bom,  like  astronomy,  of  dancing  :  for  it  was  by  the  aid  of  .mu- 
sic, and  of  steps  and  evolutions,  measured  into  regular  and  martial 
dances,  that  discipline  was  introduced  into  the  wild  disorder  of  ancient 
battle.  Minerva,  indeed,  is  by  some  said  to  have  invented  the  Pyrr- 
hic —  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  dances  -^  upon  occasion  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  overthrow  of  the  Titans.  Such  is  the  mythological  tale, 
through  the  dim  outline  of  which,  we  can  still  pierce  to  the  better 
truth  it  covers ;  which  is  no  less  than  this  —  that  the  invention  of  the 
dance,  not  after,  but  before  the  battle,  gave  victory  to  the  rods,  by 
lending  their  forces  those  well-ordered  and  firmly-compactea  move- 
ments, which  met  and  foiled  tho  rude  strength  of  their  nuge  adversa- 
ries. 

If  the  goddess  of  wisdom  was  not  too  solemn  and  high  for  the 
dance,  we  may  be  sure  that  she  of  chastity  was  not  too  pure.  Virgil 
accordingly  paints  her  as  consummate  in  the  dance : 

*  Quails  in  EurotsB  ripia,  aut  per  juga  Cyntbi 
Exercet  Diana  choroa  :* 

Which  Dryden  has  beautifully  rendered  : 

*  Such,  on  Eurotaa*  banks  or  Cynthus*  beiffhti 
Diana  seemq ;  and  so  sbe  charms  the  signt, 
When,  in  tbe  dance,  tbe  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  cnoir  of  nymphs^  and  overtops  their  beads.* 

We  might  pursue  much  farther  the  catalogue  of  these  Olympian 
patrons  of  the  dance  ;  and  show  that  all  the  more  cheerfid  and  ele- 
gant deities  —  as  Pan,  Bacchus,  the  Muses,  the  Graces,  the  Hours, 
the  Nymphs,  the  Naiades,  the  Fawns,  the  Dryades  —  all,  in  short, 
but  the  older  and  moroser  personages  of  the  sky  —  Saturn,  Neptune, 
Fate,  and  the  like,  or  Pluto  and  his  sad  companions  of  Hades,  af- 
fected the  dance.     We  have  ft||||however,  to  do  a  little  farther  with 

•  *  On  Thracia's  bills,  the  god  of  war 
Has  checked  the  fury  of  his  rapid  car, 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance,  at  thy  command.' 

Progrtt9  qf  Potsy, 

Vol.  IX.  64 
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Mars.  Of  the  warlike  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  dancing 
evidently  formed,  in  all  the  earlier  times,  an  essential  part.  The 
Cretans  —  among  whom,  of  the  general  Hellenic  race,  the  earliest 
rise  of  the  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  arms,  seems  to  have  been  —  Cultivated 
the  dance,  not  only  in  the  religious  use  to  which  we  hsve  already  al- 
luded, as  connected  with  the  worship  of  their  first  law-pver,  Jove,  but 
encouraged  it,  with  a  view  to  military  purposes.  Hence  is  it  that,  in 
the  Iliad,  we  find  Merion  celebrated  for  that  unequalled  skill  in  the 
dance,  which,  by  the  perfect  command  of  his  limbs,  gave  address  to 
his  movements  in  the  ranks,  and  enabled  him  to  avoid,  with  ease,  the 
stroke  of  an  adversary.  So,  too,  in  the  same  war,  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  one  of  the  supposed  inventors  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance,  was  at  last  held  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
Grecian  arms  —  doubtless  because  their  imperfect  strategy  needed 
the  aid  of  an  able  dancing-master.  The  Thessalians,  indeed,  (of  whom, 
through  his  heroical  father,  Pyrrhus  was  sprung,)  held  the  dance  to  be 
the  chief  martial  accomplishment ;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  tombs  of 
their  warriors,  no  inscription  was  thought  so  honorable,  as  one  which 
declared  that 

*THB  PEOPLE  HAVE  ERECTED  THIS  MONVMElfT  TO  ELATION, 
IN   M EMOBT  OP  HIS  HAVING  DANCED  WELL  UT  THE  MATTLB.'* 

The  military  system  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  clearly  founded  by 
the  twins  of  Leda  ;  one  of  whom  taught  them  the  athletic  exercises, 
and  the  other  the  management  of  the  horse.  It  is  equally  dear  that 
they  instructed  their  countrymen  in  the  dance ;  since  that  called  the  Ca- 
rian  (danced  in  the  festivals  of  Diana,)  is  traced  up  to  them.  Helen, 
their  sister,  must  have  excelled  in  the  dance :  for  it  was  at  sight  of 
her  graceful  performance  of  this  exercise,  that  Theseus  became  ena- 
mored, and  bore  her  off.  Nor  was  her  second  enlevement^  at  the  ten- 
der age  of  sixty,  by  Paris,  produced  by  any  other  cause  than  ano- 
ther exhibition  of  her  charms,  heightened  by  the  same  alluring  art. 

It  was  in  skilfully  seizing  this  early  Spartan  institution,  and  per- 
fecting it  by  his  laws,  that  Lycurgus  founded  that  great  and  perma- 
nent polity,  which  he  gave  to  the  Lacedemonians.  He  saw  Uiat,  to 
build  up  a  mighty  and  warlike  state,  it  was  necessary  that  his  city 
should  dance.  Every  thing,  therefore,  in  Lacedemon,  whether  in 
their  public  exercises,  or  in  their  religious  festivals,  in  their  sports  or 
in  their  combats,  was  done  to  the  measure  of  martial  instruments. 
Their  youth  was  bred  up  between  arms  and  the  dance  —  with  an 
occasional  interlude  of  stealing.  To  the  sound  of  flutes,  they 
wrestled,  they  leaped,  they  ran.  Their  very  flagellations  around  the 
altar  of  Diana  were  laid  on,  to  the  Dorian  mood  of  the  same  instru- 
ment ;  and  to  its  grave  and  soothing  cadences,  they  advanced  to 
battle,  singing  their  paeans  of  the  charge,  and  treading  a  military 
dance,  as  they  sang.     To  the  spirit  which  these  animatmg  preludes 

•  Barthelemi,  speaking  of  thein,  says  :  '  lis  ont  tant  de  gout  et  d'eetinie  pour  Texer- 
cicc  de  la  danse,  qu'ils  appliquent  les  termes  de  cet  art  auz  usages  los  phis  nobles.  En, 
certains  endroils,  lesg^neraux  nu  les  magistrats  se  nomment  les  chefa  de  la  danse,* 

*They  have  such  a  taste  and  so  much  eateem  for  dancing,  that  they  apply  the  terms 
of  this  art  to  the  noblest  things.  In  certain  ports  of  their  country,  they  give  to  their  ge- 
nerals and  magistrates  names  taken  from  the  dance.'    Anaeharaie. 

It  is  Luctan  whom  Barthelemi  follows  here.  Pro  orthcsiroi  is  the  title. 
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U  the  eni^gemeat  spread  dirough  their  ranks,  MiltoD  pUiQly  auti- 
butea  their  irresistible  valor :  aud  if  the  other  Greeks  fouglit  not  ao 
well,  it  waa  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  danced  worse." 

Let  us  here,  however,  to  convey  a  juetcr  image  of  the  dance,  in 
this,  its  eariier  form,  give  the  description  of  some  of  the  armed  dances, 
as  lefl  us  by  Xenophon.  in  his  Retreat  of  fie  Tm  ThomaiuL  In  the 
sixth  book  of  that  narrative,  he  relates,  as  follows,  the  festivities  with 
which,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  truce  with  the  Faphlagonians,  his 
soldiery  entertained  visitors  frijm  the  camp  of  their  barbarian  adver- 
iaries. 

'At  soon  ■■  Ibc  lib  iiuans  were  ovi?r,  and  ihey  hid  sung  ihe  Pflian,  Iwo  ThrNn&nBroM 
up,  and  danced,  wiiti  ilieit  aims,  lo  Ilie  sound  of  ihe  Hute.  I'hvy  capi-rcd  verji  high, 
■ad  wiihgn»iHgi[iiyi  oad  ihf^neneogtdMcb  oihcr  with  ilioii  awanla.  A<  longih.  one 
of  them  denll  the  ol  her  such  a  blow,  Ihal  he  seemal,  lo  »][  wholookeJ  on,  la  have  all  in 
bim  oulTigbl ;  snd  ihe  Pa]ihla^oniBD«  Eiied  uuc,  m  alarm.  Tlie  inxtke,  however,  was 
ott\j  fatal  m  appearance.  The  victor  than  dcspuilrd  oS  lijg  anna  ilie  aeeming  alsin,  and 
drpwml,  linfliDi  a  sunn  of  Iiiunipli,  in  hunur  of  Silalua,  one  of  the  kinga  and  bcroea 
of  Thrace.  Afrer  ihia,  oiber  Thnictana  entered,  and  bore  off  (be  body  of  the  vanqttiahed 
man,  in  funeral  prawiMan.' 

'  Mmi  certain  £nlani  and  Magneaians  ciune  forward,  and  dancei!,  in  Iheir  nmiti, 
■hat  t«  called  Ihe  Csrpaian  d».nee  ;  which  ia  jieifonned  aflar  [he  following  manner ;  A 
danoer,  quitung  bit  WMpana.  begins  to  plough  atid  sow  the  earth  ;  hul  often  lonki  lie- 
htnd  hini,  like  one  in  fear.  Pruenily  a  robber  approaches  to  aaaail  him  :  be  Dice  to  his 
anus,  and  then,  turning,  diapulei  with  Ihe  robber  the  pdsscaiiiun  of  his  olen.  All  Ifaia 
panes  to  tbe  aound  of  ihe  flute  In  ihe  end,  the  robber  uvereames  ami  bind  a  the  plough- 
man, whom  be  leads  away,  captive,  with  ba  own.  At  other  imios,  however,  Ibornalie 
la  vicionoua,  faalena  Ihe  vanquiahod  robber  (o  his  Oien,  and  ao  drives  bim  awaf,  fab 
haoda  tied  behind  him.' 

'  Afler  Ihii  perform  once,  H)>iai  appeared,  holding  a  buckler  in>vch  hand,  with  which 
he  danced  lika  one  angagcid  wllh  two  advetaflries  at  once  :  then,  varying  bis  aleps  and 
actwn,  he  seemed  lo  contend  with  but  a  single  enenif.  Al  anoiher  mumenl,  he  whiiied 
bimaelf  about,  with  great  rapidity;  and  tbon,  caaung  himself  bcndlong,  ne  fell,  in  a 
surprising  manner,  upon  his  feet,  without  qmlting  cither  of  hi«  bucklers.  Last  of  nil, 
ha  dtncsd  a  Pernan  dance,  clashing  his  bucklers  agatnat  each  olher,  or  falhns  upon  bia 
knwa,  and  fpringing  up  again,  Wtih  gnial  lighincai  and  addrca*.  Dunug  all  iliia,  he 
knii  ibe  juiieii  titne  to  the  flute. 

'Him,  cenainof  the  Maniineans  and  olber  Arcadians  niccceded.  These,  dreseed  in 
•he  haudaomeal  armor  they  could  oblain,  eaae  forward  lo  ibe  notta  of  a  flute,  that 
played  a  painl  of  war.  They  lung  the  Pcun,  and  woni  through  Ibo  dancea  ibnt  ua 
u«mI  in  solemn  proceesiona. 

'Tbe  wonder  of  the  PapbEagonisna  al  all  rbeae  performances  was  heightened,  by 
aaeing  them  done  by  men  ID  BTmoi.  HyNU,  perceiving  ihia,  induced  one  of  ibc  Arca- 
dians, who  posee<i»ed  a  female  dancer,  lo  let  her  be  broughi  in.  She  accordingly  came 
tn,  adorned  wilb  Ibe  beat  dress  Uu'v  could  And  for  her,  and  equipped  with  a  light  buckler. 
She  then  danced  tbe  Pyrriiic,  wjlh  great  agility :  whormpon  Ihcre  waa  much  elap' 
tnng,  and  ihc  Paphlagoniana  asked,  'If  the  women  charged  along  with  (he  iroopal* 
To  which  the  other?  answered,  thai  it  was  Ihe  women  alone  who  repulsed  the  king 


&om  (hacBinp.    This  was  the  end  ol 

Such  were,  in  general,  the  dances  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece ; 
either  grave  and  rehgiuus,  or  martial  and  athletic :  such  as  priests 

•' On  iHey  move, 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  aoft  recortlera,  inch  as  raised 
To  highth  of  nobles  temper  hsroea  old. 
Arming  for  ballte,  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberals  valor  breathad,  firm  and  iinmoTed 
With  dread  of  death,  lo  flight  or  ftiulretrsai.' 

ParadiH  Lait,  B.  I. 
'  Who  shall  awake  the  Spartan  fife, 
And  call  again,  with  solemn  sounds,  to  life 
The  youlbi  whose  locks  divinely  tpreading, 
Like  remal  hyacinths  in  sullen  huc^ 
At  once  the  breath  of  Fear  and  Virtue  shedding, 
Applauding  valor  loved  of  old  lo  view  f  CotUtu. 
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might  practice,  or  warriors  invent,  or  law-givers  adopt.  Of  ^le  par- 
ticular sort  which  Orpheus  taught  the  rocks,  the  woods,  and  their 
shaggy  inhahitants ;  or  of  that  like  measure,  to  which  Amphicm  drew 
the  quarried  stone  and  the  hrick  ahout  him,  till  they  stood  upon  each 
others'  heads,  and  formed  a  wall  for  Thebes,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  this  could  only  have  been  aocompbshed 
by  some  step  or  fling,  of  which,  among  the  degenerate  dancing^mas- 
ters  of  the  pfesent  day,  no  memory  nor  trace  is  left.  It  was  such 
dances  as  these,  which  the  learned  Cornelius  desired  to  revive,  in  the 
philosophic  education  of  his  erudite  son,  when  he  was  breeding  him 
up  to  be  the  mirror  of  ancient  and  the  wonder  of  modem  times. 
But  the  illustrious  Scaliger  being  dead,  who  alone  could  have  served 
him  for  a  dancing-master,  the  noble  design  seems  to  have  been  of 
necessity  abandoned,  through  the  sheer  incompetency  of  any  modem 
antiquarian  to  give  even  the  slightest  rudiments  of  the  classic  Cali« 
pody.*  . 

*  Mrs.  Scribleras,  to  prevsnt  him  from  exposing  her  son  to  the  like  dtngerous  ezsrcues 
for  the  future,  proposed  to  wnd  fur  a  dandng-master,  and  to  have  bim  taught  iSm  Minuet 
and  the  Rigadoon.  *  Dancing  (^uoth  Comelius)  I  much  approye,  (for  Socrates  aaid  thtt 
best  dancers  were  the  best  wamors,)  but  not  these  species  of  dancing  which  yon  men- 
tion. They  are  certainly  corruptions  of  the  Comic  and  Satyric  Dance;  which  were 
utterly  disliked  by  the  sounder  ancients.  Martin  shall  leam  the  Tragic  daiioe  osl%  : 
and  I  will  send  all  over  Europe,  till  I  find  an  antiquary  able  to  instnict  mm  in  ihe  Swr 
tiitio  Pyrrhica.*  —  Memoin  qf  SeribUrua. 

Of  the  varied  evolutions  which  made  these  early  dances  an  image 
of  the  fight,  (as  they  were  intended  to  be,)  a  passage  in  Apnleios 
gives  us  a  yet  distincter  notion.  He  draws  us  the  following  picture 
of  one  of  them,  in  his  Golden  Ass  :  '  Youths  and  maidens,  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  the  shapeliest  and  fairest,  and  habited  in  spark- 
ling robes,  with  graceful  steps,  to  the  Pyrrhic  measure,  and  in  a  i^U- 
ordered  band,  moved  through  the  seemly  mazes  of  the  dance,  now 
bent  into  a  ring,  now  with  a  sidelong  and  irregular  advance,  now 
formed  into  a  wedge,  and  now  bouncung  along,  all  apart/t 

But,  to  resume  our  historic  deduction  of  the  progress  and  preva- 
lence of  the  art :  that  Theseus,  the  chief  founder  of  the  Atiienian 
state,  loved  the  dance,  appears  but  too  well,  from  his  ninnii^  off 
with  the .  young  danseuse  of  the  Lacedemonian  opera-house.  An 
Attic  dance,  too,  which  imitated  the  windines  of  tne  labyHntik  and 
the  combat  with  the  Minotaur,  is  traced  to  his  invention.  His  bro- 
ther-in-arms,  the  bold  Pirithous,  is  the  reputed  author  of  another 
ballet,  in  which  the  fight  of  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs  was  repre- 
sented. A  part  of  the  performers  no  doubt  went,  in  it,  upon  ail  fours. 
Or  this  may  have  been  the  occasion  when  hobby-horses,  long  after  so 
popular  in  the  spectacles  of  our  English  ancestors  of  the  monkish 
times,  were  first  introduced.     We  are  told,  at  any  event,  that  the 

*  It  is  in  the  Poetiea  of  this  mih'tant  wit,  that  we  find  the  fi>Uowing  aooount  of  Ui 
dancing : ' 

*  Hanc  Saltationem  Pjrrrhicam  nos  sepe  et  diu,  joBsa  Bonifacii  patnii,  coram  divo 
Maximiliano,  non  sine  stupore  totius  G^ripaniae,  repreaentaTimua.  Quo  tempore  toz 
ilia  Imperatoris,  Hie  puer  aut  thoracem  pro  pelle  aut  pro  cunis  habuiu* 


i  \  Puelli,  puellfeque,  virenti  florentea  iBtulfi,  formft  conapicnti  vaate  nitkli, 
gratioai,  Grscanicam  saltantes  Pyrrhicam,  dispositis  ordinationi'>ui»  decoroa  ambitus 
merrabant,  nunc  in  orbem  flexi,  nunc  in  obliquam  aencm  iBonnez^  nunc  in  quadrnm 
neati,  nunc  inde  separati.' 
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iMtfibiJJUHQoe  was  highly  complicated.  The  making  four  legs  dance 
IS,  of  course,  douhle  as  difficult  as  the  making  two  do  it.  That  Solon 
knew  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  art,  is  apparent.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  a  poet ;  and  poetry  and  music,  like  war,  astronomy, 
religion,  legislation,  and  the  architecture  of  city  walls,  were  yet 
identical  vnth  dancing.  But  farther,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Areo- 
pagus —  that  admirable,  grave,  and,  we  may  well  say,  divine  old  tri- 
tmnal,  in  which  the  judges,  when  they  gave  their  votes,  advanced, 
majestically,  to  music,  in  a  stately  and  solemn  dance,  to  deposit 
their  sentences  in  the  ballot-box.  Hence  came,  indeed,  the  very 
Barnes  of  that  renowned  receptacle  of  concealed  opinion  :  for  jBo^ 
lU-^ox  is  thus,  after  all,  only  a  corruption  of  BaUet-hox,  Let  him, 
who  doubts  our  etymology,  recur  to  those  judicial  festivals,  which 
we  are  yet  to  describe,  where  ermined  lords  of  the  woolsack  shook 
the  long  curls  of  their  full-bottomed  wigs,  and  sergeants,  counsellors, 
and  the  whole  long-robe  world  hopped  and  footed  it,  in  the  solemn 
verels  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Inner-Temple. 

\  If,  from  the  legislators  of  Greece,  we  descend  to  her  philoso- 
'^hers,  we  see  that  Socrates,  the  chief  of  whatever  was  best  in 
their  speculations,  was  not  only  the  dance's  apologist,  but  —  though 
Vite  in  life -^ a  proficient  in  it;  seeking,  under  the  instructions 
of  the  elegant  Aspasia,  to  repair  the  neglect  which  his  early  edu- 
cation had  suffered  in  this  particular.  Xenophon,  from  whom 
we  receive  the  opinions  of  his  master  on  this  point,  (see  his  Ban- 
quet of  Socrates)  was  obviously  an  equal  admirer  of  the  exer- 
cise ;  and  still  the  more,  because  he  loved  and  taught  the  whole 
polity,  discipline,  and  manners  of  the  Spartans  ;  of  whose  institutions 
the  dance  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  so  capital  a  part.  As  to 
Plato,  that  lofty  idealist,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  banished  poetry 
from  his  perfect  commonwealth,  did  the  very  contrary,  as  to  the 
dance.  For  he  will  have  it,  that  there  shall,  in  his  state,  be  dancing- 
schools  ;  in  order  that,  at  these,  the  youth  of  either  sex  may  learn  a 
graceful  demeanor,  '  see  and  be  seen.'  Even  thus  does  he  speak, 
quite  in  the  terms  of  a  modem  mother  in  the  country,  solicitous  that 
her  shatne-faced  progeny  may  learn  to  hold  up  their  heads,  turn  out 
their  toes,  pinch  themselves  in  coat-collars  and  stays,  and  be  taught 
the  mystery  of  shoes  and  stockings.  Of  the  costume  which  the  good 
Plato  thought  most  befitting  for  these  schools  of  grace  and  modesty, 
we  forbear  too  minutely  to  speak. 

Placed  under  all  these  influences  of  religion,  of  legislation,  and  of 
philosophy ;  and  impelled,  beside,  by  those  of  a  glowing  sky,  modes 
of  life  the  most  graceful  and  picturesque,  and  a  national  imagination 
easily  kindled  by  whatever  was  beautiful,  the  Athenians  became,  as 
to  all  that  regarded  either  the  popular  or  the  dramatic  dance,  emi- 
nently the  encouragers  of  the  art.  It  was  held  not  only  worthy  of 
the  ingenuous  and  well-bom  ;  but  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  was  accounted 
a  species  of  reproach.  So  far  was  even  the  public  practice  of  the 
art  from  drawing  with  it  disgrace,  that  it  implied,  on  the  contrary,  a 
reputation  free  from  any  legal  stigma ;  and  dancing  became,  some- 
what as  in  Gulliver's  court  of  Lilliput,  an  avenue  to  public  honors 
and  employments.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  upon  an  important  mission  to  that  monarch 
was  Aristodemus,  a  very  distinguished  dancer :  and  Demosthenes 
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complains,  in  more  than  one  place,  of  the  liral  inflneiioe  wkioh  die 
eloquence  of  the  limbs  had  won,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  for 
certain  dancers.  Nor,  indeed  —  though  he  overlooked  tw  fifct,  and 
historians  less  exact  than  ourselyes  have  constantly  pomeft  it  by — 
was  this  ascendancy  of  the  dance  unmerited  in  a  ^commonweiihhy 
whose  liberties  were,  by  it,  twice  saved  —  first,  when,  with  swords 
concealed  in  garlands  of  myrtle,  and  dancing  in  tiie  Panttthenaio 
procession,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  contrived  to  approach  so  neat 
the  guarded  person  of  the  public  usurper,  as  to  be  aoia  to  £iJl  XL^am 
and  slay  him ;  and  yet  again,  when,  in  the  gnise  of  dancing^gnis, 
their  faces  concealed  with  chaplets  of  poplar  leaves,  Thraay  miliifl 
and  his  companions  broke  in  upon  the  lewd  revel  of  ihe  Thirty 
Tyrants,  and  put  them  to  death. 

Of  the  Arcadian  dances,  and  of  the  important  part  which  they  bore» 
in  the  institutions  of  that  primitive  people  of  the  central  Peloponesiia, 
we  cannot  better  give  an  account,  than  in  the  words  of  the  younser 
Anacharsis  :  '  The  rigors  of  their  mountain  climate  give  (taya  ne) 
strength  to  their  bodies,  and  a  kindred  rudeness  to  their  miiida.  To 
soften  this  native  ferocity,  sages  of  a  superior  genius  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  enlighten  them,  they  must  be  i^pzoached  throii|^ 
new  sensations.  They  took  care,  therefore,  to  leaa  them  into  a  tMte 
for  poetry,  song,  the  dance,  and  festivals.  Never  did  all  the  radianoe 
of  knowledge  or  reason  work,  in  the  manners,  a  revolution  to  prompt 
and  general.  Its  effects  have  perpetuated  themselves  even  down  to 
our  days ;  because  the  Arcadians  have  never  ceased  to  eoltivcte  the 
arts  from  which  those  effects  arose.' 

*  Invited,  everv  dav,  to  sing,  at  their  repasts,  it  would  be  held  a  shamay  in  any  one.  la 
ba  unacquainted  with  music ;  which,  from  their  very  childhood,  thev  are  all  eompeflad 
to  practice.  The  music  of  the  Flute  directs  their  steps  and  their  evoilittioiia^  whetMr  ia 
the  festival,  or  under  arms.  The  magistrates,  strongly  persuaded  that  these  human- 
izing arts  can  alone  preserve  the  nation  from  the  influence  of  the  dKmate,  canae  anmial 
assembiiea  of  the  young  pupils  to  be  held,  and  make  them  execute  daneeay  in  oidar  thai 
they  may  judjg^e  of  their  promas.  The  example  of  the  Cynetheana  matutea  tbeae  pn* 
•cautions.  This  little  tribe,  placed  in  the  northern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  the  midat  of  moun- 
tains and  under  an  inclement  sky,  constantly  refused  to  be  seduced  into  these uaafMl 
«nd  accordingly  fell,  at  last,  into  so  aava^ne  a  ferocity,  that  their  very  name  is  never  fOh 
nounced  without  dread.'  —  BarthtUmi^  Ch.  62. 

Behold  the  true  art  of  taming  the  savage,  and  leading  him  to  otvil* 
ization  !  Better  than  the  lessons  of  an  elevated  faith,  and  of  a  mo* 
rality  far  too  refined  for  their  condition  :  better  than  fire-anne ;  bet- 
ter than  burning  at  the  stake  ;  better  than  blood-hounds ;  better  evea 
than  the  white-man's  tv70  great  gifts  of  Gunpowder  and  Rum ;  Ail 
was  what  Bible  Societies  never  thought  of,  and  what  missionaiiea 
could  never  have  devised  —  unless,  indeed,  they  had  been,  what  tfaey 
should  have  been  —  that  is  to  say,  dancing-masters.  Teach  the  armt 
and  legs  first ;  and  the  head  will  learn  by  and  by. 

How  well,  in  this  particular,  might  modem  truth  turn  acholar  to 
ancient  fable  !  Consider,  for  instance,  the  vast,  the  perseverinff  at* 
tempts,  reiterated  with  such  a  lavish  expenditure  of  gold  and  of  en* 
thusiasm,  to  soften  and  to  christianize  rude  nations  :  compare  Aeif 
methods  and  their  success  with  the  arts  by  which,  when  banished 
from  the  skies,  the  son  of  Latona  tamed  the  savage  herdsmen,  anKNig 
whom  he  found  himself  cast.  Did  he,  with  an  aspect  of  vinegar,  a 
voice  like  saw-filing,  and  the  gesture  of  a  pamp-nandle»  pceaeh  to 
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uiein  the  renunciation  of  the  few  coarse  delights,  that  made  the  only 
pleasures  of  a  merely  physical  existence  1  No  :  he  won  them,  first  of 
ally  to  gentler  enjoyments  and  faore  innocent  occupations.  Assem« 
bling  them  about  him,  with  the  music  of  his  well-modulated  pipe,  he 
taught  them  to  beguile,  by  new  sensations,  the  intervals  of  their  rude 
employipenta.  He  taught  them  to  pipe,  to  sing,  to  form  rustic  dances 
in  die  shade,  and  presently  rural  festivals.  By  such  amusements,  he 
dispelled  their  native  ferocity.  Presently,  he  taught  them  agricul- 
ture ;  and  so  conducted  them  up  to  civilization,  through  all  the  gra« 
dations  that  lie  betweto  it  and  savage  life.  To  effect  all  this,  dancing 
was  a  far  better  instrument  than  the  purest  possible  truth  and  religion. 
Return  we^  however,  to  our  history. 

Of  the  authority  of  dancing  among  the  Thebans,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence,  in  the  fact  that  the  illustrious  Epaminondas  —  the  noblest 
and  the  most  accomplished  citizen  that  state  ever  produced  —  excel- 
led both  in  music  and  the  dance. .  Hence  the  lustre  to  which  his  com- 
monwealth rose,  under  him.  At  Delos,  at  Delphos,  in  the  Eleusynian 
celebrations,  in  the  Isthmian  and  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Greeks  were  every  where  adorned  and  madecheer- 
fiil  with  the  dance.  At  Athens,  it  formed  even  a  pait  of  the  funeral 
honors,  originally  bestowed  upon  their  princes,  but  which  came,  after- 
ward, to  be  imitated  in  the  obsequies  of  private  citizens. 

If,  from  Greece,  we  pass  to  Itsily,  we  find  the  dance  figuring  there, 
too,  in  the  foundation  and  the  progress  of  institutions.  Its  simpler  state 
marks  the  purity  of  their  early  manners ;  its  period  of  excellence, 
their  full  refinement,  about  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Augustus;  and  its 
corruption,  under  the  emperors,  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  state.  The 
martial  dances  of  the  Salian  priests  were  instituted  by  the  great  Ko- 
man  law-giver,  Numa ;  who  probably  derived  them,  with  many  othtn 
of  his  political  ideas,  from  the  Eti*uscans.  That  great  sage  saw  that, 
to  form  a  well-ordered  state,  the  dance  was  indispensable,  and  gave 
it,  accordingly,  an  important  place  in  his  code. 

Turn  we  now,  once  more,  to  the  East,  to  that  admirable  Egyptian 
dance,  in  which  manners  were  enforced,  and  the  judgment  of  each 
citizen's  entire  life  rendered,  by  the  pantomimic  performance  which 
accompanied  his  funeral.  In  this,  a  skilful  ballet-master  (the  Archi- 
mime,)  personating  the  deceased  in  looks,  in  dress,  and  in  carriage, 
represented,  with  rigorous  impartiality,  the  main  incidents  of  his  Ufe, 
and  whatever  was  characteristic  in  it ;  and  so  held  up,  to  the  univs^ 
sal  view,  an  image  of  the  departed  man,  that  formed  a  mute  but  ek^ 
pressive  encomium  or  satire. 

The  dances  of  the  Hebrews,  we  did  not  attempt  to  trace  lower  than 
the  time  of  Noah.  After  him,  there  is  a  seeming  interregnum  of 
Jewish  saltation.  Abraham  and  his  immediate  progeny  do  not  appear 
to  have  danced.  They  were  a  family,  not  a  nation  ;  and  dancing,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  belongs  to  the  rise  of  social  institutions,  not 
to  men  yet  unformed  into  a  community.  It  is,  accordingly,  only  at 
the  separation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Egyptians  that  it  mcJces  its  ap- 
pearance. It  then  burst  out,  however,  with  extraordinary  brilliancy. 
Our  readers  cannot,  of  course,  have  forgotten  how,  when  Israel  had 
safely  passed  the  Red  Sea,  leaving  '  Busiris  and  his  Memphian  chi- 
valry' to  flounder  in  the  waves,  Moses  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  fifteenth 
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chapter  of  Exodus,)  thundered  out  a  triumphant  song  before  the  Lord, 
the  whole  people  joining  him,  in  chorus ;  while  '  Miriam,  the  Pig* 
phetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.'  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  was  not  only  the  earliest  ballet  upon  record,  h«it, 
though  danced  by  an  entire  people,  a  strict  impromptu ;  which  diows 
how  skilfully  the  Hebrews  had  learned,  dnrine  their  captivity,  to  take 
part  in  such  performances.  From  this  time  till  the  setting  up  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  Moses  appears  to  have  kept  them,  by  dint  ofinarching, 
somei^^t  too  leg-weary  for  dancing.  There,  however,  while  he 
tarried  in  the  mount,  they  took  occasion  to  have  a  hop,  in  honor  of  the 
Golden  Calf.  This  piece  of  idolatry,  by-the-by,  has  always  appear- 
ed to  us  far  more  innocent  than  it  usually  passes  for  having  been.  JPeo- 
ple  who  had  been  so  long  wandering,  upon  short  commons,  in  a  deeeit, 
were  surely  pardonable  for  revertmg,  with  a  to6  fond  adoration,  to 
the  fat  beef  they  had  left  behind  them.  But  this  is  beside  our  present 
mark.  Moses,  however,  had,  of  course,  learnt  all  the  dance  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  exploring  (as  he  did)  their  sciences,  of  which  it  was  dM , 
vehicle.  His  skill  he  transmitted  to  his  successors,  the  Levites ;  who, 
upon  all  signal  occasions  of  thanksgiving,  invented  and  exeen^d^  in 
public,  solemn  dances.  In  one  of  these,  we  find  King  David,  that 
friend  of  heaven,  bearing  distinguished  part.  For  when  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  was  removed  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  to  Teraits, 
'  David  danced  before  the  Lord,  with  all  his  might,'  (II  Stcmmd  ^ 
14.)  Of  this  dance,  a  minute  description  may  be  found  iftiotne  of 
the  commentators.  Dom  Calmet  makes  it  abundantly  dear,  that  it 
was  a  perfect  opera ;  the  entertainment  consistingr  of  no  less  than 
seven  different  carpi  de  balUt,  who  danced  to  the  jews-harp,  and  all 
the  other  musical  instruments  knovm  among  the  Hebrews.  That  the 
Psalms  were  originally  composed  for  such  occasions,  and  danced,  as 
well  as  sung,  all  the  more  learned  annotators  agree.  Nay,  in  the  tem- 
ples built  h^  Onias,  the  high  priest,  at  Jerusalem,  Grarisun  and  Alex- 
andria, thete  was  a  part  formed  like  a  theatre ;  and-  here  mnsic  and 
dancing  were  performed,  with  great  pomp.  This  arrangement  long 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  churches,  and  gave  its  name  to  what  we 
still  call  the  Choir. 

Thus  far,  we  have  traced  the  dance  only  in  its  higher  and  purer 
fornis.  The  less  grateful,  though  still  curious  task  renlains,  of  ex- 
ploring its  corruptions  and  decline,  with  its  accidental  aspects,  in 
different  times  and  nations.  £.  yff^  j^ 


LESSONS. 

How  bright  are  the  dew-drops,  the  tears  of  the  nigfat  I 
They  beam  in  mom's  sunbeams  like  giobolos  of  light, 
Thev  will  melt  into  mist :  bubbles  brighter  than  Uiey 
In  the  garden  of  life  flee  in  vapor  away. 

II. 
As  the  stream  swiftly  dashing  through  flower-cheqnerod  meadows, 
May  repose  in  some  pool  that  the  willow  o'ershadow^ 
So  the  heart  that  in  youth  has  through  pleasure  run  nic, 
In  ths  shadow  of  age,  grows  enamour'd  of  quiet. 
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K  BiTTEit  irambeT  of  th«  -VorlA  ^nuncim — ODe  mora  variona  and  attracIiTa  Cot 
iLe  general  rendot  —  ho?  imtconiB  ander  our  obMrvalioD  for  manyaquuleT.  There 
are  nine  reviena,  or  srticlo'  proper,  logelher  with  leTeral  brief  but  weU  digested  and 
di»cr)minnting  critical  iioliti-i  of  raCBnl  mioar  puhlicalions.  Of  some  of  tl»  farmer. 
It  ii  our  piUTiosG  to  lake  a  cureorj  notice,  Tba  Erst  paper  i>  upon  Drake's  '  Bio- 
p^phj  nnd  llislor)'  ofdie  Indians  of  North  America,  from  its  First  Discovery  to  the 
Pfeacnt  Time:  with  an  Account  of  their  Antiquitiei,  H&nners  and  Customs,  Religiooi 
Bud  Laws'  As  nn  nlilc  currespondent  of  this  Magazine,  fuUr  conTenanl  with  the 
aboriginal  history,  if  we  imif  ao  lerm  it,  of  this  country,  proposes  soon  to  furnish  a 
short  series  of  brief  Brti<-I<^':  upon  this  interesting  subject,  we  shall  dismiss  tbn  review 
tinder  nolico,  with  Ih;  n'lrtsrk,  Ihst  it  is  prepared  with  great  clearness  of  detail, 
touching  upon  <lic  origin  [<l  Ibe  American  Indians,  their  chiefs,  character,  monomenlt, 
furliGcatioilh  remain!,  cic  i^mbrocing,  beside,  on  account  of  the  aouthera  aborigines, 
and  «  hntory  of  the  origin  nl'the  late  war  in  that  quarter. 

'Amerirun  Foroxl  Tfi-r-.' a  review  of  Bhowke's  '  Sylva  Americana,' Co nstiln tea 
ii\e  -'.III' I  i<rii<  li'  T|j>'  iliiee  divisions  of  the  work  —  the  itructure  and  growth  of 
trees  generally,  descriptions  of  the  different  species  of  the  forest  trees  of  this  coontiy, 
andobaervBtiousonthe  rearing  and  management  of  trees  —  are  separately  treated,  and 
la  a  way  calculated  to  awalien  and  sustain  attention,  ool  mora  by  the  manner  of  tbf 
reviewer,  than  by  the  various  knowledge  wluch  he  evinces  of  the  rnVter  in  hand. 
The  information  conveyed  in  relation  to  the  white  pine,  white  oak,  sugar  Inaple,  and 
elm  ti«es,  of  the  American  forests,  is  highly  valuable  as  well  as  interesting.  A  giSiihit 
u>d  ipiiited  description  of  the  processes  of  the  lumbering  businea,  in  the  imnf  dm 
pine  regions  of  Maine,  with  tome  judicious  and  appropriate  remarks  in  relation  to 
the  planting  of  forest  trees,  and. the  effect  of  sceaery  in  exciting  a  love  of  coDntiy, 
worthily  close  this  paper. 

The  two  succeeding  articles  are,  'Modem  French  Poetry,'  and  'Laborde's  Jottmef 
in  Anbia  Petroa.'  The  tirsl  is  evidently  from  the  hand  of  one  who  has  drank  at  the 
wetl-springsof  the  best  modem  poetical  literature  of  France;  and  his  tmnsMionB  from 
Lomartine  and  Beranger,  declare  not  only  the  correclnesa  of  hiatasle,  but  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties,  as  well  as  the  difficult  idiouu  and  involutions  of  the 
language.  The  paper  on  Arabia  Petnea,  being  based  upon  a  work  kindred  in  cha- 
racter to  one  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  department,  we  pass,  with  a  general  achnow- 
ledgment  of  its  interest  and  ability- 

The  most  important  of  the  dilferanl  rail-roads,  completed, in  progresa  of  completion, 
or  contemplated,  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  ara  considered  in  article  n.,  a 
review  of  Poussin  on  American  Rail-roads.     The  whole  is  a  compendium  of  volaabte 
facts,  useful  not  less  as  a  eurreiit  record,  than  for  futtire  rafarence. 
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Cleverly  ofTwith  his  task  has  the  writer  come,  be  he  who  nmjj  who  pe«Md  the  re- 
view of  '  The  great  Metropolis/  The  satire,  though  pointed  and  keen,  is  polished; 
while  the  language  is  easy  and  flowing,  with  a  smack  of  Elia*  felicity  miuii^g  throogfa 
it*    We  subjoin  a  paragraph  or  two,  in  illustration  of  our  ecominras 

**  We  have  an  affection  for  a  great  city.  We  feel  safe  in  die  neighboihood  of  man, 
and  enjoy '  the  sweet  security  of  streets.'  The  excitement  of  tM  crowd  is  ploasant 
to  us.  We  find  sermons  in  the  stones  of  side-walks.  In  the  continuous  soond  of 
voices,  and  wheels,  and  footsteps,  we  hear  '  the  sad  music  of  hnmaniQr.'  We  feel 
that  life  is  not  a  dream,  but  an  earnest  reality ;  that  the  beings  around  us  are  not  the 
insects  of  a  day,  but  the  pilgrims  of  an  eternity ;  the^  are  our  fellow-ereatnres,  eaefa 
with  his  history  of  thonsandfold  occturences,  insignincant  it  may  be  to  us,  Imt  aB-im- 
portant  to  himself;  each  with  a  human  heart,  whose  fibres  are  woven  inle  tbe  great 
web  of  human  sympathies;  and  none  so  small,  that,  when  he  dies,  some  of  the  mjs- 
terions  meshes  are  not  broken.  The  freen  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  ses,  alf  Uvmg 
and  all  hfeless  things,  preach  unto  us  £e  gospel  of  a  preat  end  good  proridMiee ;  but 
most  of  all  does  man,  m  his  crowded  cities,  and  in  his  manifold  powei%  and  wants, 
and  passions,  and  deeds,  preach  this  same  ^^ospel.  He  is  tbe  great  evangelist  And 
though  oftentimes,  unconscious  of  his  mission,  or  reluctant  to  fulfil  H,  be  mmmIs  oCfaef* 
astray,  eten  then  to  the  thoughtfUl  mind  he  preaches.  We  are  in  love  wifib  Nature, 
and  most  of  all  with  human  nature.  The  face  of  man  is  a  benediction  to  as.  The 
greatest  works  of  his  handicraft  delight  us  hardly  less  than  the  greatest  woifa  of  N»- 
tnre.    They  are  'the  masterpieces  of  her  own   masterpiece.*    Arehiteetore,' md 

Sainting,  and  sculpture,  and  music,  and  epic  poems,  and  aU  the  forms  of  ait,  wlierain 
le  hand  of  genius  is  visible,  please  us  evermore,  for  they  conduet  us  into  the  foflow- 
ship  of  ereat  minds.  And  thus  our  83rmpathies  are  with  men,  and  strteli,  nnd  oitf- 
gates,  and  towers  firom  which  the  great  bells  sound  solemnly  and  8low,8ad  catfaeAral  doors, 
where  venerable  statues,  holding  books  in  their  hands,  look  down  like  sentinels  upon 
the  church-going  multitude,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  build  their  neets  in  the  anns 
of  saints  and  apostles.  And  more  than  all  this,  in  great  cities  we  leam  to  Wok  the  world 
in  the  face.  We  thxike  hands  with  stem  realities.  We  see  ourselves  in  otl^in.  We  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  motley,  many-sided  life  of  man ;  and  fiinlly  learn,  if  we  ars 
wise,  to  *  look  upon  a  metropolis  as  a  collection  of  villages;  a  village  as  seme  blind 
alley  in  a  metropolis ;  fame  as  the  talk  of  neighbors  at  ue  street  door ;  a  Wbniy  as 
a  learned  conversation  :  jov  as  a  second ;  sorrow  as  a  minute ;  lifo  as  a  day ;  and 

three  things  as  all  in  all.  Goo,  Creation,  Virtue.' 

♦  ♦  •  ♦  * 

"  Forty-five  miles  westward  from  the  North  Sea,  in  the  lap  of  abroad  and  pleaaurt 
Talley  watered  by  the  Thames,  stands  the  Great  MetropoHs,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
It  comprises  tbe  City  of  London  and  its  Liberties,  with  the  City  Libettiee  of  Wail* 
minster,  the  Eorough  of  Southwark,  and  upwards  of  thuty  of  toe  contignoua  villafei 
of  Middlesex  and  Surry.  East  and  west,  its  jp'eatest  length  is  about  eigm  miles;  nerdi 
and  south,  its  g^reatest  breadth  about  five:  its  circumference  firom  twenty  to  thirty. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  two  millions.  The  vast  living  tide  goes  timndtfing 
througn  its  ten  thousand  streets  in  one  unbroken  roar.  The  mnse  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  is  deafening.  But  you  step  aside  into  a  b;|^-lane,  and  anon  yon  emeige 
into  little  green  squares  half  fillea  with  sunshine,  half  with  shade,  whine  no  aonnd  of 
living  thing  is  heard,  save  the  voice  of  a  bird  or  a  child,  and  amid  solitude  md  ailenee 
you  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  great  trees  '  growing  in  the  heart  of  a  InidMnd-mMtar 
wilderness.'  Then  there  are  the  three  parks,  Hyde,  Regent's,  and  8t  James's, 
where  you  may  lose  yourself  in  green  alleys,  and  dream  you  are  in  the  eonntiy; 
Westminister  Abbey,  with  its  tombs  and  solemn  cloisters,  where  with  the  ^amt 
George  Herbert  you  ma^r  think,  that  '  when  the  bells  do  chime,  't  is  angels'  music ;' 
and  high  above  all,  half  bidden  in  smoke  and  vapor,  rises  the  dome  of  St  Paul's. 
'*  These  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  features  of  London.  More  striking stBI  b  ifie 
Thames.    Above  the  town,  by  Richmond  Hill  and  Twickenham,  it  winda  tlirougfa 

Stives  and  meadows  green,  a  rural  silver  stream.  The  traveller  who  sees  it  here  lor 
e  first  time,  can  hardly  believe,  diat  this  is  the  mighty  river  which  bathes  die  leet 
of  London.  He  asks  perhaps  the  coachman,  what  stream  diat  is;  and  the  coeefunan 
answers  with  a  stare  of  wonder  and  pity,  '  The  Ttms  sur.'  Pleasure  boats  are.  [fii- 
ding  back  and  forth,  and  stately  swans  float,  like  water-lilies,  on  its  bosom.  On  its 
banks  are  viUages,  and  church-towers,  beneath  which,  among  the  patriarchs  of  the 
hamlet,  lie  many  gilWd  sons  of  song, 

'  In  sepulchres  imhearsed  and  green.' 
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"  tn  and  below  London  the  whoia  kpiip  j~  'haDged.  Let  lu  view  it  by  nigfat  I^mpa  ■ 
ate  gleaming  ulunc  shore,  and  on  llir  \ic\Aii'  ~.  and  a  rulJmooa  rising  over  the  Borough 
of  South  warli.  The  luoorilitattH  "iKrr  ili.'  rippling,  yellow  tide,  wherein  alio  Sore 
(he  ihorB  lamp*,  with  a  laiohenl,  IlitkLTiiiL-  i^laam.  Bargea  and  wherriea  mOTa  lo  and 
fio;  and  heavy-laden  InggeiB  are  aivDK|iiii<;  up  alieaiQ  with  the  riaing  tide.  >wingi)|g 
atdnwiiyi,  with  loose  Hupping  wiiIk  IIimIi  iiilea  of  the  river  aie  crowded  widi  lea 
and  river  craft.  who<ie  btucb  hulks  lii*  in  -.iLirlow,  and  wbo«e  tapering  maats  rise  up 
iato  lbs  inoonlighl  like  a  leaflom  [btent.  A  iliglani  inund  or  muaic  float*  on  the  air; 
0  i\u\i,  and  a  flule.  and  a  bom.  li  bu-i  jii  unearthly  aouud ;  and  lo  !  like  a  ihoatiuK 
alar,  a  light  Foiuaa  gliding  on.  Itisi  thf  fisn.il  lamp  at  the  mast-head  or  a  steam- vessel, 
that  flits  hy.  like  a  cloud  above  which  gliiio.'  :i  star.  And  from  all  this  scene  goes  up 
■  sound  or  htuiHui  toicei. — corses,  laii^liiLr.  and  linging, — mingled  with  the  mono* 
lonous  roar  of  ihe  city,  ■  tlie  clashing  hikI  luicerinf  streams  of  Tife,  hurrying;  to  los« 
themiielveii  in  die  impBrrious  gloom  ol'  i  i>.''nity.'  And  now  the  midnight  is  past, 
and  amid  the  general  silence  tlie  clm.k  "  ril.es — one,  two.  For  diaOiEl,  from  aome 
belfry  in  the  suhurhs,  comes  the  first  ■.niru^l,  n  indistinct  as  hardly  lo  he  distinguished 
frotu  the  cruHiiig  ofa  cock.  Then  cl<x-<!  ii  liand  the  great  bell  o(  Sl  Paul's,  with  a 
benty.  aoleinn  bound — one,  two.  It  Ij  .Lii-ivered  from  Southwark;  then  at  a  dis- 
tance like  tn  echo:  and  (hen  all  aroiiml  iim[,  with  various  and  intermingling  clanf. 
Idea  a  chiinc  of  bells,  the  clocks  from  ii  liumlred  belfries  strike  the  hour.  Bui  tu 
mnoQ  i>  alreaihr  9inkin{|.  large  and  liiT)  .  ilimiigh  the  vapnra  of  morning.  It  is  Just 
in  the  range  of  the  chimneys  and  hnu-i'  i";n,  and  seems  to  follow  you  with  speed, 
an  you  lloil  down  Ilie  riTsr,  helwcrii  iiul<r<>^ra  ranks  of  ships.  Day  is  dawning  in 
ihp  uDsl,  nut  with  a  pale  streak  in  thi?  Iwii.-iiii,  but  with  a  silver  hgh(  spread  (hrough 
Ibe  sky,  almost  to  tho  Zenith.  Il  m  the  iii>ti|ling  of  moonlight  and  daylighl.  Tbe 
water  Is  tinged  with  n  grcon  hue,  itiiltiiii:  into  purple  and  gold,  like  Ifae  brillinat 
Bciilea  of  a  K^.  The  air  grows  cool.  Il  <'i>mes  treah  from  the  eastern  sea.  (award 
which  we  are  swiftly  glidiugl  and  dnnly  »fva  in  the  uncorlain  twilight,  behuid  yon 

'  A  migh^  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping. 
Duty  and  duskv,  but  as  wide  as  ejye 
Con  reach;  widi  here  and  there  a  sail  josl  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amid  the  forestry 
or  masts;  a  wilderness  of  ateeplea  peeping 
On  lip'toe,  through  tlieirsea-coal canopy; 

A  hngc  -■ '-  '■'--  -  ■"--' 

Onafo 

Talfonrd'a  '  Ion'  is  reviewed  in  the  eighth  article,  by  one  welt  qualified,  by  refined 
taste  and  an  evident  familiarity  with  (he  best  Grecian  models,  to  judge  of  the  pure  poetry 
of  that  delightful  production.  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  diought  the  praise 
bestowed  npon  this  fine  intellectual  creation,  in  a  late  number  of  this  periodical,  pro- 
ttat  and  unmeasured,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  lo  the  review  in  question.  They  will 
find  our  views  sancliooed  by  a  writer  whose  fortified  encomiums  thej  cannot 
gmnsay. 

'  Haasachosetta  Common  Schools'  forma  Ihe  leading  topic  of  the  ointh  and  last 
article.  Incidental  allusion,  however,  and  at  no  little  lengih,  is  had  to  sundry  colla- 
teral ibemes —  as  the  reputed  aristocracy  of  New-England,  New-England  lyranny  of 
opinion,  bigotry,  etc.  In  discussing  Ihe  first  of  these  brant^et,  a  correspondent  oftha 
^nicbrbocicT  for  October  last  is  '  turned  up  for  punishment.'  We  had  marked  for 
insertion  that  portion  of  the  oracle  which  refers  to  this  Magazine;  but  our  apace  com- 
pels us  lo  forgo  this  pleasure  —  a  pleasure  which  our  readers  would  ahare  wilfa  us,  for 
Ibe  whole  is  forcibly  and  pleasingly  written.  Suffice  it,  however,  lo  say,  that  the 
aasertiona  of  our  carreepondent,  that  there  is  an  aristocracy  in  New- England  —  a 
reverence  for  rank  and  title,  respect  for  birth,  familj  pride,  etc., —  are  explicillj 
denied.  But  what  will  the  reviewer,  who  impules  entire  ignorance  of  New-England 
character  u>  his  opponent,  aay,  when  be  learns  that  he  ii  a  son  of  MassacbuHtl*,  bom 

*  Don  Jnan,  Canto  X. 
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and  educated,  if  we  miBtake  not,  within  sound  of  the  bells  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  f 
For  our  own  part,  we  honor  New-England ;  and  we  have  not  been  wanting,  on  occa- 
sion, as  our  readers  well  know,  in  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  Yet  New- 
England  is  not  every  tking  that  is  good ;  she  does  not  stand  alone,  par  excellence ;  she 
is  not  wholly  sans  reproche ;  and  we  cannot  altogether  applaud  that  sectional  feeling, 
which  would  induce  one  of  her  sons,  like  the  enthosiastic  admirer  of  roast  beef,  who 
ate  up  the  spit,  to  swallow  every  thing  connected  with  her  history  and  condition,  as  in 
all  respects  savory  and  palatable.  It  is  this  spirit  which  our  offending  contributor 
rebukes,  in  the  annexed  hasty  response,  which  has  been  written  and  forwarded  to 
OS  since  the  article  in  the  JiTorth  American  met  the  writer's  eye,  but  not  in  season  for 
its  appropriate  place,  in  the  department  of  original  papen: 

'  There  were  several  causes  which  conspired  to  create  a  Republic,  at  the  time 
these  United  States  were  bom.  One  cause,  and  a  prominent  one,  waa  the  increased 
purity  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which,  when  rightly  embraced,  places  man  on  so 
high  an  elevation,  that  he  cannot  be  a  slave ;  he  cannot  compromise  his  conscience; 
he  cannot  swear  allegiance  to  a  king  he  does  not  respect,  or  worship  and  appear  to 
countenance,  a  form  of  religion  he  is  utterly  averse  to.  The  Christian  Religion,  in 
its  purity,  acts  on  the  heart ;  in  its  corruptions,  it  acts  chiefly  on  the  onter  man.  In  its 
purity,  it  enlightens  man  as  to  his  own  nature ;  it  gives  him  new  views  of  the  earth 
and  the  land ;  it  teaches  him  that  he  has  a  higher  birth-right  than  territoiy  and  earthly 
glory.  In  proportion  as  these  views  gain  ground,  they  dimininish  the  blind  love  of 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Pilgrims  had  no  idea  of  a  republic.  No;  but  they 
were  led  on  by  general  principles  that  could  not  fail  to  establish  one. 

'  Another  cause  was  the  invention  of  Printing,  which  scattered  thought  in  the  world, 
and  sowed  seeds  of  knowledge,  that  brought  forth,  some  an  hundred  fold,  and  some 
6Ay.  The  fifty  was  love  of  liberty,  which  lies  almost  first  in  the  strata  of  ideas  that 
nature  piles  up  in  every  man,  ready  for  use,  will  he  but  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
this  natural  wealth,  of  which  Thought  is  the  treasurer.  The  two  causes  mentioned, 
combined  with  distance  from  the  land  of  thrones,  which  leti  them  free  to  act,  gave 
birth  to  Freedom.  A  republic  came  up,  emerged  from  the  womb  of  Time,  with 
irrepressible  energy,  as  the  strong  plant  shoots  out  of  the  earth,  pushing  aside  die 
dross  and  dead  weeds  that  would  encumber  it. 

'  If  republics  are  founded  on  such  principles,  to  continue,  they  must  adhere  to  all 
modifications  of  them.  (Indulgent  Reader,  bear  with  us  for  a  moment :  we  do  not 
pretend  to  special  sanctity ;  we  do  not  intend  to  stuff  you  with  assumptions  and  pie- 
tensions  —  but  we  mean  what  we  say,  and  feel  interested  in  this  matter.)  When  it  ia 
time  for  a  wide,  free  government  to  exist,  it  is  time  for  men  to  cherish  humble  views 
of  themselves,  and  kind  feelings  for  others.  A  charity,  a  philanthropy,  never  s<^ 
broad,  must  be  tlie  basis  of  a  permanent  republic.  If  all  men  govern,  all  men  most 
agree  to  love  each  other  in  differences.  What  self-discipline,  what  watchlulnev 
must  nurture  and  bring  out  such  liberality  7  What  contentions  with  our  selfishneM 
and  petty  pride  —  what  denial  of  the  passions,  and  correction  of  prejudice,  must  pie 
cede  such  a  result  7 

'  The  enemies  of  liberty  are  still  in  doubt  whether  a  republic  can  exist ;  and  they 
excuse  their  doubts,  by  pointing  to  our  stormy  debates  and  violent  animosities.  They 
ground  their  hopes  of  our  dissolution  upon  our  sectional  feeling.  But  in  proportion 
as  we  become  an  intellectual  people,  so  much  is  our  faith  assured.  We  include  in 
intellecmal  feeling,  religious  feeling,  which  is  the  best  prompter  of  thought,  in  all  the 
operations  of  mind,  running  through  them  like  a  golden-sanded  river;  in  plenty  and 
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full  flow,  m  ornament  and  glory,  and  in  poTcrty  and  drought,  unfolding  hidden 
treasores.  For  liberty,  being  the  gifl  of  God,  a  gifi  that  can  only  be  claimed  and 
enjoyed  by  Thongfat,  every  new  thinker  strengthens  the  ramparts  against  error,  and 
leaens  die  danger  of  relapse,  either  from  internal  foes,  or  foreign  invasion.  But  who 
is  to  be  considered  the  inteU^ctualman  for  this  great  purpose  7  Is  a  mere  reader  and 
collector  of  ftcts,  the  student  of  languages,  the  follower  of  abstruse  science,  such?  Not 
necessarily.  Though  he  have  the  gifl  of  tongues,  and  though  he  understand  myste- 
ries, and  have  all  faith,  and  have  not  charity,  he  is  but  a  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal.  The  intellectlud  man  for  our  purpose,  must  be  one  who,  by  some  means, 
it  matters  not  by  what,  has  been  raised  into  respect  for  himself — that  is  his  nature  — 
and  for  truth.  Some  may  attain  it  by  solitary  thought,  as  they  plough  the  land  or  the 
sea,  without  the  aid  of  books.  Some  gain  it  by  sorrow  and  bitter  experience.  Many 
have  it  written  on  their  hearts  by  the  pen  of  nature ,  ever  drawing  lines  on  the  soul.  We 
may  remark  here,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
mere  learning,  or  the  improper  application  of  learning,  and  sense.  The  world  has 
been  long  enough  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  men  whose  only  claim  to 
being  heard,  is,  the  knowing  of  something  people  in  general  do  not  know. 

'  Indeed,  it  is  true,  that  the  great  danger  which  threatens  us,  is  a  narrow  sectional 
feeling  —  narrow  in  this  age  and  in  this  country.  It  is  natural  that  every  man  should 
love  his  home.  The  land  of  our  birth,  the  haunts  of  childhood,  the  church  in  which 
we  were  christened,  and  the  grave-yards  where  our  friends  and  kindred  lie  buried  — 
tender  recollections !  This  is  the  by-play  of  the  religious  nature.  Such  thoaghts  pu- 
rify us ;  they  spiritualize  us;  and,  if  we  do  not  grow  maudlin,  these  very  tendernesses 
invigorate  to  strong  action,  and  put  us  in  train  to  act  nobly  for  others.  But  this  is  not 
sectional  feeling.  We  will  show  you  some  of  it.  You  will  see  a  strong  dash  of  it  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Aor(A  .^meriean  RevittOf  art.  ix.  We  speak  of  this  periodical 
with  a  kind  of  educated  respect  We  read  it  before  we  understood  it,  as  we  did  the 
Bible,  because  it  looked  so  neat  and  good,  and  because,  too,  its  fine  periods  charmed 
our  musical  ear.  But  all  this  only  creates  the  more  pain  and  surprise,  that  it  should 
prove  the  very  charges  it  would  refute.  The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  seems 
to  undertake  to  prove  that  New-England  is  all  perfection ;  that  nothing  exists  within 
her  boundaries  thatshoukl  not;  that  all  who  dare  to  think  to  the  contrary,  are  entitled 
to  no  sort  of  credit  If  they  entertain  any  views  contrary  to  this  imaginary  perfection, 
they  must  either  be  the  result  of  ignorance,  malice,  or  of  a  head  half  crazed  by  unex- 
pected good  fortune  at  the  west 

We  would  acknowledge  that  the  article  in  question  is  written  with  a  power  and 
force  that,  at  first  view,  would  seem  to  disarm  all  objection.  There  is  an  aptness  of 
style  to  the  subject  a  choice  of  fiicts  and  arguments,  and  a  loily  forgiveness,  a  pitjring 
kmd  of  condescension,  that  if  it  were  felt,  must  touch  a  heart  of  stone.  There  are  ap- 
peals to  this  very  sectional  feeling,  that  works  in  the  weak  hearti  of  us  all;  and  truth 
is  so  adroitly  mingled  up  with  error,  that  we  confess  we  feel  almost  ashamed  that  we 
ever  said,  *  There  is  an  aristocracy — a  petty  aristocracy  —  in  New-England ;  a  family 
pride,  select  circles,  upper  and  lower  class  doctrine,  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  general  advancement  of  that  section  in  intelligence,  mannera,  and 
refinement.'  This  is  true.  There  are  reasons  for  it  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  an  aristocracy  existed,  no  one  doubts.  Principles  may  change ;  habits  are 
not  so  easy  of  eradication.  In  a  single  hour  or  minute,  a  man  may  be  convinced  that 
he  is  wrong,  and  it  may  take  him  yean  to  conform  his  conduct  to  his  principles.  In 
New-England,  onfortnnately  for  that  region,  and  the  safeQr  of  republican  principles, 
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and  in  all  the  eastern  states,  yestiges  of  this  aristoeraqr  eimt  Wtipaam  m  notonons 
for  old  families,  who  are  as  stateljr  and  exclosive  as  tiie  Uurg«  fueSky  eoMb-horses.  If 
the  thraldom  of  habit  is  trae  in  individuals,  mach  more  is  it  triM  in  oonunvnities, 
which  are  slower  in  their  movements  and  reforms.  Beaid«,  prosperoiM  oommiuiities 
are  constantly  tending  to  aristocracies.  The  wealthy,  i||lho  aoquaitioii  of  tiieir  for- 
tunes, have  lost  sight,  been  dazzled  out  of  sight,  of  the  eonuDoa  tfaisgi  of  earth;  tliej 
have  grown  proud  and  exclusive,  by  the  sight  of  the  servility  and  pov«r^  whieh 
serves  them;  they  have  been  pushed  and  flattered  into  aelf-eoiiMiiBeiieey  by 
the  designing  and  wary,  for  their  own  purposes.  Behold  an  anstocncy !  —  man  aiir 
mindful  of  the  public  wants,  their  own  political  duty,  andinsanaible  to  dl  impf  eanwn, 
but  those  of  their  own  grandeur  and  importance. 

*But  eastern  people  read.  The  literature  of  England  has  bean  the  food  for 
this  people.  The  female  mind,  which  haa  so  much  to  do  with  the  laws  of  society, 
has  been  crammed  with  the  fashionable  novels  of  England.  Can  tfaasa  things  be 
without  their  effect  7  Why,  we  ask,  is  Miss  Sedgwiok*s  *  Poor  Rich  Man,  and 
Rich  Poor  Man*  so  much  read  and  caressed  ?  Because  it  ia  a  novelty^  a  enriosity. 
It  is  because  it  is  written  in  a  republican  spirit.  We  are  surprised  to  find  hif^Tirtoe, 
noble  generosity,  and  fervent  piety,  in«  cartmao.  80  little  do  our  fashionablaa  and 
aristocrats  know  of  this  class  of  people,  by  any  actual  contact  or  intaiobanga  of 
sentiment  with  them,  that  the  book  is  almost  as  popular  wit|i  them  aa  tha  story  of 
the  Brobdignags  and  Lilliputians  used  to  be  with  children.  Then  the  poor  and  Ilia 
hard  working  hmt  sentiments,  and  feel  affection  and  pity,  and  they  show  princ^la^ 
and  manly  virtue !  How  new  and  delightful  I  And  then  what  a  dear,  cMif^tfid, 
nice  little  place  they  lived  in ;  and  how  delightful  to  be  poor  and  good ;  and  A«it 
Lottie —  dear,  good  soul  —  what  a  pity  she  was  Sick ! '  eta.  And  this  ia  the  8lan{|  of 
admiration. 

<  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  our  country,  if  such  books  had  formed  a  laiger 
part  of  the  reading  of  our  children.  We  have  many  '  poor  rich  men,'  whoae  inihi» 
ence  is  deadly  to  our  principles ;  and  they,  for  the  moat  part,  constitute  the  aoeoasd 
aristocrats.  We  hive  many  '  rich  poor  men,'  whoae  influence  and  example  saves  « 
from  the  conuptiooa  of  wealth  and  luxury.  Happy  is  the  American  author,  wlio  has 
so  richly  benefitted  her  country  in  a  production  which  breathes  the  true  spiill  af 
republican  freedom  and  manly  independence. 

'  Bit  farther,  iiir  writer  places  great  reliance  in  his  public  school  system,  and  says 
some  very  pretty  things  here  about  their  levelling  character,  at  the  same  tiase  that  ha 
shows  in  bis  statistics,  that  146,539  boys  and  girls  are  educated  at  the  poblic  aehaola 
at  an  expense  of  #439,587,40,  while  98,769  boys  and  giris  are  edneatad  at  private 
schools,  at  an  expense  of  #326,649,56.  What,  we  ask,  levels  down  theaa  98;7flt  hoys 
and  girls  7  —  or  by  what  process  are  the  former  levelled  up  to  theae  latter  fovorad  aona 
and  daughters  of  wealth  7  Our  own  impression  is,  (for  we  boast,  with  tha  feat  of  tha 
world,  respectable  parentage,  now  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,^  that  itwaaoooaidaiad 
a  kind  of  disgrace  to  go  to  the  public  school.  Not  in  Boston,  for  tha  pablie  Latin 
School  educates  many  of  the  sons  of  the  rich  for  college,  and  oontaina  aa  many  mei* 
pient  aristocrats  as  any  school  in  the  country.  From  theaa  combined  cansMi  tha 
example  and  habits  of  her  ancestry,  her  literature  and  system  of  private  inatinatiani 
we  think  we  find  causes  for  wide  distinctions  in  society.  But  than  we  only  tdw 
these  as  collateral  evidence  to  our  senses,  which  show  such  to  be  tha  trath.  Wa  da 
not  say  these  causes  do  not  exist  in  other  parta  of  our  ooontry.  Than  ia  vndanb^ 
edly  the  greatest  inconsistency  in  tha  political  views  and 
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citizeDfl.  Wo  doabt  not  but  thousandf  are  in  our  midst,  who,  not  from  design,  but 
from  criminal  negligence.  Buffer  themselTea  to  be  carried  along  by  their  passions,  their 
pride,  their  vanity,  and  lo?e  of  show,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  good  of  their  country. 
We  think  many  snch  are  to  be  found  in  New-blngland  —  men  who  are  placed  aboTe 
all  want,  by  the  circumstanoj^  they  were  bom  to,  who  care  nothing  for  the  country, 
and  know  little  or  nothing  about  its  interests.  Many  maybe  found  in  any  old  state. 
New-Tork,  as  a  state,  possesses  comparatively  few  such.  She  is  new  and  modem, 
and  purer  of  this  vice  in  her  population. 

'But  perhaps  the  writer  in  the  North  American  does  not  go  much  into  society  him- 
self. Perhaps  he  prefers  seclusion.  Men  who  write  as  he  does,  do  not  have  large 
circles  of  acquaintances.  They  cannot  stand  it ;  it  is  too  wearisome  to  their  taste. 
Perhaps  he  has  only  mingled  with  the  really  intellectual,  and  refined,  and  is  so  well 
content  with  his  condition,  that  1^  thinks  all  is  right  about  him.  He  knows  well 
enough  what  New-England  and  all  our  country  ought  to  be,  and  he  hopes  it  is  so. 
In  order  to  see  whether  things  are  level  or  not,  we  must  take  sight,  and  neither  look 
frum  a  lower  nor  a  higher  station.  He,  we  are  convinced,  has  not  brought  himself 
to  the  proper  level  of  observation. 

*  We  are  not  concerned  to  wage  war  with  the  stately  North  American  Review.  We 
only  wish  to  protect  ourselves  in  our  opinions.  We  honor  and  respect  New-England. 
We  are  alive  to  all  her  virtues  and  privileges.  We  love  to  look  at  her  monuments, 
and  to  listen  to  her  divines,  her  poets,  and  her  statesmen.  But  we  do  not  love  her 
aristocracy ;  we  do  not  love  her  sectional  feeling ;  and  most  of  all  do  we  regret  to 
see  this  weakness  and  vice  fostered  and  cherished  by  the  leading  periodical  of  our 
country. 

'  If  we  have  been  unjust  to  NeW-England,  we  heartily  regret  it.  We  supposed 
we  might,  though  born  there,  point  out  her  faults,  and  commend  her  virtues.  We 
still  suppose  she  is  fallible.  We  still  supposs  she  is  lacking  in  attention  to  her 
political  interest  We  suppose,  too,  that  the  North  American  Review  is  far  from 
being  the  voice  of  the  people  in  New-England.  We  suppose  that  many  of  the  wri- 
ters in  that  periodical  are  men  who  deal  with  the  people  morft  in  theory  than  in 
practice.  Its  articles  come  oflener  from  the  cloister  than  the  exchange,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  are  perhaps  drawn  more  from  tiooks  than  from  obsi^ation. 

'  But  to  return  to  our  subject  This  local  sectional  feeling  is  the  supporter  of 
existing  abuses,  all  the  worid  over.  It  may  have  been  necessary,  aiTa  step  in  civili- 
zation, as  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  migratory  civilized  nation.  Strong  local  attach- 
ments, first  induced  by  necessity  or  convenience,  kept  men  in  one  spot,  and  urged 
all  exertion  for  its  improvement  and  adorning,  until  it  was  loved,  for  bearing  upon 
its  surface  marks  of  its  possessors.  EUch  new  generation  was  held  by  the  old  ties 
transmitted  to  them,  and  by  new  ones  of  their  own  creating.  This  love  of  place  and 
institutions  has  supported  despotisms,  and  love  more  than  fear  has  borne  with  the 
oppressions  of  a  tyrant  This  feeling  stands  but  pooriy  in  the  place  of  religious 
principle,  and  philosophical  regard.  Loyalty  no  longer  claims  our  respect,  when  it  is 
an  argument  against  conscience  and  truth.  The  richest  legacy  the  past  has  left  us 
are  the  names  of  those  who,  for  truth's  sake,  have  perished  on  the  scafibid,  while 
the  base  politician  can  find  patterns  to  rise  by,  in  those  who  have  been  raised  to  a 
disgraceful  prosperity  by  sins  against  reason,  conscience,  and  Gh>d.'  j.  n.  b. 
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An  Address  on  Temperavce*  Bt  WiLLfAM  E.  CBAinrnro.  With  a  copious  Ap- 
pendix. pp.119.  Boston:  Weeks,  Jordan  and  Company.  New- York:  Wiley 
AND  Putnam,  and  Samuel  Colman. 

We  confess,  that  so  much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  temperance — ao 
much  that  is  itself  either  intemperate,  or  over-colored  with  the  hues  of  a  distorted  or 
extravagant  imagination  —  that  we  have  come  at  last  to  take  up  a  pamphlet  or  volume 
upon  this  theme,  with  a  feeling  of  strong  disrelish  —  expecting  full  surely  to  meet 
hackneyed  pictures  of  pecuniary  distress  and  brutal  treatment,  or  exagerated  sta* 
tistics,  setting  forth  to  a  gill  the  amount  of  spirituous  liquors  drank  in  the  United 
States  —  to  a  man  tlie  sufferers  from  such  consumption  —  and  the  exact  number  of  miles 
of  dollars,  in  a  straight  line,  which  might  be  laid,  of  the  money  expended  in  habitual 
and  vicious  indulgence  in  inebriating  fluids.  There  has  been  no  topic  upon  which 
literary  or  clerical  mediocres  have  more  frequently  enlarged,  than  that  of  temperance 
exhibiting,  in  that  capacity  wherein  most  easily  they 'expand  and  burgeon,'  but 
one  solitary  merit —  namely,  that  of  not  intruding  upon  their  readers  or  bearers  a 
■ingle  original  idea,  save,  it  may  be,  an  orignal  exaggeration. 

But  the  address  before  us  is  quite  a  different  affair,  from  the  ordinary  temperance 
efforiB  of  the  day.  Dr.  Channing  has  not  dwelt,  at  tedious  length,  upon  the  secondary 
evils  of  intemperance,  but  has  searched  the  depths  of  its  causes,  and  set  forth  the 
remedies  which  it  demands.  In  considering  the  voluntary  extinction  of  reason  as  the 
great  essential  evil  of  this  vice,  the  writer  lias  the  following  passages : 

**  It  is  to  be  desired,  when  a  man  lifts  a  suicidal  arm  against  his  highest  life,  when 
he  quenches  reason  and  conscience,  that  he  and  all  others  should  receive  solemn, 
startling  warning  of  the  greatness  of  his  guilt;  that  terrible  outward  calamities  should 
bear  witness  to  tne  inward  ruin  which  he  is  working;  that  the  hand  writing  of  judg- 
ment and  wo  on  his  countenance,  form,  and  whole  condition,  should  declare  what  a 
fearful  thing  it  is  for  a  man,  God's  rational  offspring,  to  renounce  his  reason  and  be- 
come a  bnite.     It  is  common  for  those  who  argue  against  intemperance,  to  describe 
the  bloated  countenance  of  the  drunkard,  now  flushed  and  now  deadly  pale.     They 
describe  his  trembling,  palsied  limbs.    They  describe  his  waning  prosperity,  his 
poverty,  his  despair.     They  describe  his  desolate,  cheerless  home,  his  cold  hearth, 
his  scanty  board,  his  heart-broken  wife,  the  squalidness  of  his  children ;  and  we  groan 
in  spirit  over  the  sad  recital.     But  it  is  right,  that  all  this  should  be     It  is  right,  that 
he,  who,  forewarned,  puts  out  tlie  lights  of  understanding  and  conscience  within  him, 
who  abandons  his  rank  among  God's  rational  creatures,  and  takes  his  place  among 
brutes,  should  stand  a  monument  of  wrath  among  his  fellows ;  should  be  a  teacher 
wherever  he  is  seen,  a  teacher,  in  every  look  and  motion,  of  the  awful  guilt  of  des- 
troying reason.     Were  wo  so  constituted,  that  reason  could  be  extinguished,  and 
the  countenance   retain    its  freshness,  the  form  its  grace,  the  body   its  vigor,  the 
outward  condition  its  prosperity,  and  no  striking  change  be  seen  in  one's  home,  so 
far  from  being  gainers,  we  should  lose  some  testimonies  of  God's  parental  care.    His 
care  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  justice,  are  manifested  in  the  fearful  mark  he  has 
set  on  the  dninkard,  in  the  blight  which  falls  on  all  the  drunkard's  jovs.     These  out- 
ward evils,  dreadful  fis  they  seem,  are  but  faint  types  of  the  ruin  within.     We  should 
see  in  them  God's  respect  to  his  own  image  in  the  soul,  his  parental  warnings  against 
the  crime  of  quenching  the  intellectual  and  moral  life.'' 

1^  •  t  • 

"  Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance  is  given  to  the  poverty  of 
which  it  is  the  cause.  But  tliis  evil,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light  in  comparison  with  the 
essential  evil  of  intemperance,  whicli  1  am  so  anxious  to  place  distincdy  before  you. 
What  matters  it  tliat  a  man  be  poor,  if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the  spirit,  energy, 
reason,  and  virtues  of  a  Mun  1  What  matters  it  that  a  man  must,  for  a  few  years  live 
on  bread  and  water  ?  How  many  of  the  richest  are  reduced  by  disease  to  a  worse  con- 
dition than  this  f  Honest,  virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty  is  a  comparatively  light 
evil.  The  ancient  philosopher  cho.se  it  as  the  condition  of  virtue.  It  has  been  the 
lot  of  many  a  Christian.  The  poverty  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great  misery 
to  its  cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar,  by  bavins:  made  himself  a  brute,  is 
miserable  indeed.    He  who  has  no  solace,  who  has  only  agonizing  recollectiozis  and 
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harrowing  remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  goM  hearth,  his  scantjr  table,  his  ragged  children, 
has  indeed  to  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  wo.  That  he  suffers,  is  a  light  Siing.  That 
he  hafl  brought  on  himself  this  suffering  by  the  Yoluntary  extinction  of  his  reason, 
this  is  the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse." 

After  showing  the  extent  of  temptations  to  intemperance — that  the  young,  the  idle, 
the  over-worked  laborer,  the  roan  of  genius  and  sensibUity,  and  6ven  woman,  with 
her  delicate  physical  organization  and  sensitive  fraine,  are  peculiarly  exposed — the 
writer  observes : 

"  Do  not  say,  that  I  exaggerate  your  exposure  to  intemperance.  Let  no  man  say, 
wlicn  he  thinks  of  the  drunkard,  broken  in  health  and  spoiled  of  intellect,  '  I  can 
never  so  fall/  He  thought  as  little  of  falling  in  his  earlier  years.  The  promise  of 
his  youth  was  as  bright  as  yours ;  and  even  after  he  began  his  downward  qpurse,  he 
was  as  unsuspicious  as  the  firmest  around  him,  and  would  have  repelled  as  indignantly 
the  admonition  to  bew^are  of  intemperance.  The  danger  of  this  vice  lies  in  its  almost 
imperccptil)le  approach.  Few  who  perish  by  it  know  its  first  accesses.  Youth  does 
not  s<>c  or  suspect  drunkenness  in  the  sparkhng  beverage,  which  quickens  all  its  sus- 
ceptibilities of  joy.  The  invalid  does  not  see  it  in  the  cordial,  which  his  physician 
prescribes,  and  wliich  gives  new  tone  to  his  debilitated  organs.  The  man  of  thought 
and  genius  detects  no  palsying  poison  in  the  draught,  which  seems  a  spring  of  inspi- 
ration to  intellect  and  imagination.  The  lover  of  social  pleasure  little  dreams,  Uiat 
the  glnss  which  animates  conversation  will  ever  be  drunk  in  solitude,  and  will  sink 
him  too  low  for  the  intercourse  in  which  he  now  delights.  Intemperance  comes 
with  noiseless  step  and  binds  its  first  cords  with  a  touch  too  light  to  be  felt.  This 
truth  of  mournful  experience  should  be  treasured  up  by  us  alL  and  should  influence 
the  habits  and  arrangements  of  domestic  and  social  li&  in  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  force  of  pernicious  example,  in  the  undue  indulgence  in  sensual  luxury  by 
those  who  occupy  the  higher  places  of  society,  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  want  of 
sclf-rcspcct  induced  among  the  laboring  poor,  by  making  mere  wealth  the  object  of 
wori<iiip,  and  the  measure  of  a  man^s  worth,  happily  exemphficd  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

In  discussing  the  measures  most  likely  to  arrest  the  causes  ol*  intemperance,  the 
most  important  are  considered  to  be,  the  putting  in  action  among  the  poor  the  means 
of  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  —  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fraternal 
intercourse  than  now  exists  between  the  more  and  less  improved  portions  of  the  com- 
munity —  the  spreading  of  a  higher  education  among  the  lower  classes,  and  a  general 
system  of  ministry  to  the  poor.  The  evils  of  too  much  labor,  and  the  absence  of 
means  of  innocent  pleasure,  are  well  enforced  and  pointed  out  In  relation  to  the 
latter^  Dr.  Channing  justly  remarks : 

*'  I  have  said,  a  people  should  be  guarded  against  temptation  to  unlawful  pleasures 
by  furnishing  the  means  of  innocent  ones.  By  innocent  pleasures  I  mean  such  as 
excite  moderately ;  such  as  produce  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  not  boisterous  mirth ; 
such  as  refresh,  instead  of  exhausting  the  system;  such  as  recur  frequently,  rather 
than  continue  long ;  such  as  send  us  back  to  our  daily  duties  invigorated  in  body  and 
in  spirit ;  such  as  we  can  partake  in  the  presence  and  society  of  respectable  friends : 
such  as  consist  with  and  are  favorable  to  a  grateful  piety ;  such  as  are  chastened  by 
fielf-respcct,  and  are  accompanied  with  the  consciousness,^that  life  has  a  higher  end  than 
to  be  amused.  In  eveiy  community  there  must  be  pleasures,  relaxations,  and  means 
of  agreeable  excitement;  and  if  innocent  ones  are  not  fumislied,  resort  will  be  had  to 
criminal.  Man  was  made  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  labor;  and  the  state  of  society 
should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human  nature.  France,  especially  before  the 
revolution,  has  been  represented  as  a  singularly  temperate  country;  a  fact  to  be 
explained,  at  least  in  part  by  the  constitutional  cheerfulness  of  tliat  people,  and  by  the 

Srevalence  of  simple  and  innocent  gratifications,  especially  among  the  peaMjmtry. 
len  drink  to  excess  very  often  to  shake  of  depression,  or  to  satisfy  the  restless 
thirst  i*or  agreeable  excitement,  and  these  motives  are  excluded  in  a  cheerful  comiuu- 
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nity.  A  gloomy  state  of  society,  in  which  there  tie  ftw  iimoeeiit  reeiMtioni,  m^ 
be  expected  to  abound  in  drankenneas,  if  oppoitonities  are  afforded.  The  aava^ 
drinks  to  eicew,  because  his  hours  of  sobriety  are  dull  and  unvaried,  because,  m 
losing  the  couBciousnoss  of  his  condition  and  his  eiistence,  he  lose*  little  which  he 
wishes  to  retain.  The  laboring  classes  are  most  exposed  to  intemperance,  because 
they  have  at  present  few  other  pleasurable  excitements.  A  man,  who,  after  tofl  has 
resources  of  blameless  recreation,  is  less  tempted  than  other  men  to  aeek  self-obUrioB. 
He  has  too  many  of  the  pleasures  of  a  man,  to  take  np  with  those  of  a  bmte.  Tims 
the  encouragement  of  simple,  innocent  enjoyments  ia  an  impoitant  meau  of  tonpe- 


rance." 


Among  these  enjoyments,  the  writer  classes  the  acconplishments  and  amusemcBts 
of  music,  dancing,  not  at  balls  but  in  the  priTate  cirole^  recitations  fium  wqiks  of  ge- 
nius and  taste,  etc 

We  commend  this  Address  to  our  readers,  as  every  way  worthy  the  lilemiy  and 
moral  reputation  of  its  accomplished  author — and  higher  praise  we  could  not  yield  it 


New-York  Retiew  and  Chukcr  Quarterlt  Jovkkal,    Nnmber  One.    ^.  2G0. 
New- York:  Georqx  W.  Hollxt. 

New- York  will  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  Ctuuterlyy  should  the  sno- 
ceeding  numbers  ful61  the  promise  of  the  one  before  us.  The  editorial  ■npeifisiuo 
of  the  work  is  confided  to  the  Rey.  C.  S.  Henrt,  late  of  Bristol  College,  Peon.,— 
a  ripe  scholar,  possessing  a  mind  of  much  fertility  and  force,  and  re|dete  with  Yaiious 
erudition.  For  reasons  elsewhere  stated,  our  notice  of  the  work  must  be  rather  Mi' 
eal  than  full,  or  analytic. 

The  first  article  is  upon  Professor  Tuckkr's  Life  of  Jefierson.  It  is  decidedly  of 
the  tomalmwk  and  seal  ping-knife  school ;  yet  the  weapona  wear  a  beautiful  polish, 
the  hand  of  the  operator  is  untremulous,  and  his  course  is  *due  on.'  The  author  ol 
the  volumes  under  review  will  find  the  subject  of  his  labors  represented  as  an  enemy 
to  religion,  *  compassing  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes'  to  his  political  and  lefigions 
faith ;  as  childishly  sensitive  to  public  opinion,  however  indifierently  ennced ;  ai 
pbssessed  of  an  ardent  self-love,  and  a  vain-glorious  spirit  of  boasting ;  as  oneiBsin- 
cere  and  unfaithful  in  his  friendships,  and  actuated  by  sinister  purposes ;  with  a  pe^ 
sonal  courage  something  this  side  of  the  heroic;  and  a  mind  visionary,  deficient  in 
originality,  and  remarkable  rather  for  its  activity  than  its  accuracy— lacking  mental 
discipline,  logical  precision,  and  the  power  of  nice  discrimination.  £Ss  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  disputed  — his  labors  in  that  woild- 
rcnowned  production  being  alleged  to  have  been  plagiarised  from  the  MedLlenbvr^ 
(N.  C.)  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rigjhts.  The 
end  of  this  article  is  not  yet  It  will  create  a  wide  sensation  —  poikihly  crimhiatkm 
and  recrimination. 

UtUUarianitm  is  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  in  which  the  syateins  of  BonteM 
and  Paley  are  discussed  with  appropriate  earnestness  and  force  of  deprecation.  The 
review  of  Cox*s  life  of  Fletcher  of  Madeley  we  have  not  found  leisure  to  peruses  not 
so,  however,  with  that  of  Crabbe*s  Poetical  Works,  which  is  characterised  hy  a  trae 
sense  of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that — in  some  respects —  second  Qddsmith.  A  eynoi^ 
sis  of  the  poet*s  early  history  is  given,  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  nature  which  penradesbis 
works,  the  religious  tendency  of  which  is  also  made  manifest,  and  the  author  defended 
from  the  charge  sometimes  brought  ag^nst  him  of  being  an  imitator  of  Pope.    The 
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lirscriplinn  of  poeliy  wilh  which  this  article  concludBa,  is  truly  heRaliful.  '  Affilialioii 
of  Linguagca'  is  frsin  Ihc  huid  or  an  Bccomplished  acbolir,  snd  evincM  much  labor 
■nd  pjiient  reaeaich,  Chalmer's  Nalural  I'JieologJ  uffmiJsUia  basin  of  [ho  iiicceoding 
arlicls,  which  is  balh  pulemical  and  analjtical.  A  hl(j  anil  liberal  lone  pervades  the 
aj-ticic  gtoundod  upon  GoDDiWJ's  Addrcsa  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Sociely  of  Rhodo 
I*l*i)it,  which  inculcBtBa  ihc  value  of  a  profound  study  of  work*  ofcroalivc  nit,  iu  re- 
fereace  la  religious  culCiTstian.  '  Pastoral  Visiting'  ia  ii  review  of  three  religioua  woifaa, 
gennanololhe  title,  brenlhing  the  spiiil  of  active,  piaclical  christinnily,  and  'goodwill 
Wword  men.'  The  nolieoofiha  •MemorinU  ofMra.  HeniNs' procoeds  ftom  the  pen 
of  one  who  appreciates  the  beauties,  anil  has  a  hesTt  to  feel  Iho  depth  and  tenderness  of 
the  poetry  of  thai  departed  daughter  of  genius,  now  an  angel  oflighL  Too  much  im- 
poTlance  is,  we  think,  given  to  >  Discoveries  in  Light  and  Vision,*  by  a  review,  if  It 
be,  in  reality,  n  wofk  of  '  bate  assertions  and  inadequate  inveatigations,  proceeding 
fhMa  ■  psnida  philMopber  of  tlM  Mcoitd  sei.' Combe's  Moral  Philotophy  ia  t  bo  text  for  * 
latifical  an <)  lio I  attack  upon  phronoMgy.  The  wnletBjlmita,lMwe*er,tliHtCoiabe  de- 
serves praise  for  having  pointed  out  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  &  new  method  of 
courtship,  which  is  warranted  to  [ircvent  all  incongruous  and  diaeordant  matches,  and 
for  rreommpnding  houses  of  refuge,  in  which  children  with  bad  betulscan  be  placed,  and 
treated  on  pbrenolo^cal  principles  !  He  showi,  alao,  atys  the  reviewer,  that  *  pbre- 
nolofy  is  the  only  science  which  can  aecount  adequately  for  the  origin  of  eocietj  or 
of  civil  goremment — for  tho  variety  of  occupationa  among  mankind,  and  for 
gradations  In  t«nk  !' 

Ssraral  briof  but  discriminntinE  and  jodiciou*  aaalylical  and  critical  noticea  cloaa 
the  number.  To  these  will  behereafteraddedaqaacterlf  recotdof  eecleaiaiticalaad 
litcfaty  intelligencp. 


ifov  York:  H*afEB  iNo  BaoTBEai. 

Wl  have  perated  tboM  Tolumei  with  umuied  gratificalian.  The  novelty,  for  the 
taoKt  put,  of  BCflDe  and  incidcDl,  and  the  vivid  and  evidently  failbfal  deaeriptiona, 
nnhad  la  a  atyU  equally  clear  from  eiaggei«tion  ojid  afiisctatioo,  are  qualitieo 
which  will  caaae  every  reeder  of  the  work  greatly  to  fructify  by  iu  contents.  Th« 
HMite  pnraiiad  by  the  author  is  comparatively  new  to  the  American  reader  —  thai 
thraogb  the  land  ofBdom,  eapedaUy,  being,  ai  we  learn  from  the  preface,  even  atthii 
day,  entirely  new.  Ths  writer  obierves,  in  hi*  introduction,  that  hia  pagea  have 
been  compiled  from  brief  noloa  and  recollectiona ;  that  he  baa  presented  Ihinga  ai 
Hwy  atrock  hia  mind,  without  any  deep  apecnlationa  upon  the  riae  and  fall  of  empirea, 
or  mvch  detail  in  regard  to  ruins  —  hia  object  having  been,  as  the  title  of  the  book 
importa,  'to  giro  a  narrative  of  every  day  inddenta  that  occur  to  a  Iravellar  in  tbe 
East,  and  to  preaent  to  hia  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the  hony,  and  buatie,  aod 
liTt^  and  energy,  and  daily-developing  atrenglh  and  resources  of  the  New,  a  pictnre 
of  tbe  widely-diBerent  acenea  that  are  now  paaaing  in  the  faded  and  wom-ont  king- 
domaof  tbe  Old  World.'  In  thia  object  hebaaeminentlyancceeded;  andweproceed 
at  oDM  to  aaled  from  numerona  marked  paaaages,  abundant  proofs  of  oat  autbor'a 
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ability,  commencing  with  a  better  deecription  of  the  ezteraal  appeatmnce  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen^: 

''  Standing  alone  on  an  elevated  moontainons  range  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
without  any  object  with  which  to  compare  them,  the  immense  size  of  the  pyramids 
did  not  strike  me  with  full  force.  Arrived  at  the  banks  of  a  stream,  twen^  Arabs, 
more  than  half  naked,  and  most  of  them  blind  of  an  eye,  came  mnning  towards  me, 
dashed  through  the  stream,  and  nulling,  baaliog,  and  iwiiffling  at  each  other,  all  laid 
hold  of  me  to  carry  me  over.  All  seemed  bent  upon  having  something  to  do  with  me, 
even  if  they  carried  me  over  piece  meal ;  but  I  selected  two  of  the  strongest,  with  little 
more  than  one  eye  between  them,  and  keeping  the  rest  off  as  well  as  I  coukj,  was 
borne  over  dryshod.  Approaching,  the  three  great  pyramids  and  one  smaU  one  art 
in  view,  towering  higher  and  higher  above  the  nlam.  Ithoochtlwas  jostapon 
ttiem,  and  that  I  could  almost  touch  them;  yet  I  was  more  than  a  mile  distant; 
the  nearer  I  approached,  the  more  their  gigantic  dimensions  grew  upon  me,  ontil, 
when  I  actually  reached  them,  rode  up  to  the  first  layer  of  stones,  and  mw  how  very 
smAll  I  was,  and  looked  up  their  sloping  sides  to  the  loity  summits,  they  seemed  to 
have  crrown  to  the  size  of  mountains. 

"  The  base  of  the  great  pyran>id  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  square,  eovering  a  sur- 
face of  about  eleven  acres,  according  to  the  best  measurement,  sund  four  handred  and 
sixty-one  feet  high ;  or,  to  give  a  clearer  idea,  starting  from  a  base  as  larse  as  Wash- 
ington Parade  ground,  it  rises  to  a  taperinj[  point  nearly  three  times  as  high  tm  Trinity 
C  nu  rch  steeple  Eve  n  as  I  walked  around  ii^  and  looked  up  at  it  ftoiStfae  base,  I  did  not 
feel  its  immensity  until  I  commenced  ascending;  then,  havinc  climbed  somedisiaoce  up, 
when  I  stopped  to  breathe  and  looked  down  upon  my  friend  below,  who  was  dwindled 
to  insect  size,  and  then  up  at  the  creat  distance  between  me  and  the  summit,  then  I 
realized  in  all  their  force  tne  huge  mmensions  of  this  giant  work.  It  took  mo  twenty 
minutes  to  mount  to  the  summit ;  about  the  same  time  that  it  had  reqaired  to  moant 
the  cones  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  The  ascent  is  not  particularly  difficult,  at  least  with 
tlie  assistance  of  the  Arabs.  There  are  two  hundred  and  six  tiers  of  stone,  from  one 
to  four  feet  in  height,  each  two  or  three  feet  smaller  than  the  one  below,  makhy 
what  are  called  the  steps.  Very  often  the  steps  were  so  high  that  I  conld  not  rean 
them  with  my  feet  Indeed,  for  the  most  part,  I  was  obliged  to  climb  with  nnr  knees, 
deriving  great  assistance  from  the  step  which  one  Arab  made  for  me  with  nis  knee, 
uid  the  helping  hand  of  another  above. 

It  is  not  what  it  once  was  to  co  to  the  p3rramids.  They  have  become  regular  lions 
for  the  multitude  of  travellers ;  out  still,  common  as  the  journey  has  become,  no  man 
can  fitand  on  the  top  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  look  ont  upon  the  dark 
mountains  of  Mokattam  bordering  upon  the  Arabian  deaert,  upon  the  ancient  mXf  oC 
the  Pharaohs,  its  domes,  its  mosques  and  minarets,  glittering  in  the  li^t  of  a  vertnal 
sun — upon  the  rich  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the  '*  river  of  Egypt*'  rolling  at  hb  ftet— 
the  long  range  of  pyramids  and  tombs  extending  alonff  the  edge  of  the  deaert  to  the 
ruined  city  of  Memphis,  and  the  boundless  and  etermd  sands  of  Africa,  without  eon- 
sidering  that  moment  an  epoch  not  to  be  for|[otten.  Thousands  of  years  roO  fhnmgb 
his  mind,  and  thought  recalls  the  men  who  built  them,  their  mysterioiis  naea^  the  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  and  warriors  who  have  gazed  upon  them  with  wonder  Uka 
his  own." 

In  a  very  interesting  account  of  Thebes,  its  mined  templea,  tomba,  eta^  we  find  the 
annexed  passage,  whidi  will  afibrd  pleasing  intelligence  to  the  proprietors  of  mnaeani 
in  this  country.  The  mummy  trade  baa  been  brisk  of  late  years ;  and  a  patriotio 
American,  at  the  West,  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand,  lately  annoooced,  thai  ho 
could  furnish  a  domestic  article,  little  inferior  to  the  beat  Egyptian  product : 

"The  rambler  among  the  mins  of  Thebes  will  often  ask  himself,  'Whan  an  tlio 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  princes,  and  people  who  worshipped  in  these  michtf  lam* 
I)les?'  With  the  devout  though  degraded  spirit  of  religion  that  possessed  SielEgyih 
tians,  they  seem  to  have  paid  but  liUe  regard  to  their  earUily  habitations;  their  tem* 
pies  and  their  tombs  were  the  principal  objects  that  engrossed  the  thooghls  of  ttuB 
extraordinary  people.  It  has  been  well  said  of  them  that  they  regarded  the  habitat 
tions  of  the  livmg  merely  as  temporary  restine-places,  while  tne  tombi  are  regarded 
as  permanent  and  eternal  mansions ;  and  while  not  a  veitige  of  a  habitation  ia  to  be 
seen,  the  tombs  remain,  monuments  of  splendor  and  magnificence,  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  than  the  mins  of  their  temples.  Clinging  to  the  cherished  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis,  the  immortal  part,  on  quittine  its  earthly  tenement,  was 
supposed  to  become  a  wandering,  migratoiy  spint,  giving  hfe  and  viudity  to  some 
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biid  of  the  air,  aame  beait  of  the  field,  or  some  fish  of  the  sea,  waiting  for  a  regenera- 
tion in  the  natural  body.  And  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  this  faith  to  inculcate  a 
pious  resard  for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  dead.  The  whole  mountain- 
aide  on  me  western  bank  or  the  nver  is  one  vast  Necropolis.  The  open  doors  of 
tombs  are  seen  in  long  ranges  and  at  different  elevations,  and  on  the  plain  large  pits 
have  been  opened,  in  which  have  been  fouud  a  thousand  mummies  at  a  time.  For 
manj  years,  and  until  a  late  order  of  the  pacha  preventing  it,  the  Arabs  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  rifling  the  tombs  to  sell  the  mummies  to  travellers.  Thousands  have  been 
torn  -from  the  places  where  pious  hands  had  laid  them,  and  the  bones  meet  the 
traveller  at  every  step.  The  Arabs  use  the  mummj-cases  for  firewood,  the  bitumi- 
nous matters  used  in  the  embalment  being  well  adapted  to  ignition ;  and  the  epicu- 
rean iraveUer  may  cook  his  breakfast  with  the  coffin  of  a  king.  Notwithstanding  the 
depredations  that  have  been  committed,  the  mummies  that  have  been  taken  away  and 
scattered  all  oiffit  the  world,  those  that  have  been  burnt,  and  others  that  now  remain 
in  fragments  around  the  tombs,  the  numbers  yet  undisturbed  are  no  doubt  infinitely 
greater;  for  die  practice  of  embalming  is  known  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
periods  recorded  in  the  history  of  Egypt ;  and,  by  a  rough  computation,  founded  upon 
the  age,  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  mere  artf  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  mummied  bodies  in  the  vast  Necro- 
pohs  of  Thebes." 

We  find  the  following  in  a  description  of  a  visit  to  the  interior  of  a  pyramid  at 
Memphis :  ^ 

"  From  heqce^^^it  was  but  a  short  distance  to  the  catacombs  of  birds ;  a  small  opening 
in  the  side  of  a  rock  leads  to  an  excavated  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
'Mjuare  pit  or  well.  Descending  the  pit  by  bracing  our  arms,  and  putting  our  toes  in 
htde  holes  in  the  side,  we  reached  the  bottom,  where,  crawling  on  our  hands  and 
knees,  we  were  among  the  mummies  of  the  sacred  ibis,  the  embalmed  deities  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  extent  of  these  catacombs  is  unknown,  bnt  they  are  supposed  to 
occupy  an  area  of  many  miles.  The  birds  are  preserved  in  stone  jars,  piled  one 
upon  another  as  closely  as  they  con  be  stowed.  By  the  light  of  our  torches,  some* 
times  almost  flat  upon  our  faces,  we  groped  and  crawled  along  the  passages,  lined  on 
each  side  with  rows  of  jars,  untiJ  we  found  ourselves  again  and  agam  stopped  by  an 
impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  little  mummies,  or  rather  of  the  jars  containing  them. 
Once  we  reached  a  small  open  space,  where  we  had  room  to  turn  ourselves,  and, 
knocking  together  two  of  the  vessels,  the  ofiended  deities  within  sent  forth  volumes  of 
dust  wh^h  umost  suffocated  us.  The  bird  was  still  entire,  in  form  and  lineament 
perfect  as  the  mummied  man,  and  like  him,  too,  wanting  merely  the  breath  of  life. 
Tlie  Arabs  brought  out  with  them  several  jars,  which  we  broke  and  examined  above 
^nnd,  more  at  our  ease.  With  the  pyramids  towering  around  us,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  men  who  had  raised  such  mighty  structures,  had  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  the  puny  birds  whose  skeletons  we  were  now  dashing  at  oar 
feet" 

A  caravan,  setting  out  for  Mecca  : 

**  It  was  worth  my  ride  to  see  the  departure  of  the  caravan.  It  consisted  of  more 
dian  30,000  pilgrims,  who  had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  extremities 
of  Persia,  and  me  confines  of  Africa ;  and  having  assembled,  according  to  usage  for 
hundreds  of  years,  at  Cairo  as  a  central  point,  the  whole  mass  was  getting  in  motion 
for  a  pilgrimage  of  fifty  days,  through  dreary  sands,  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 

"Accustomed  as  I  was  to  associate  the  idea  of  order  and  decorum  with  the  obser- 
vance of  all  rites  and  duties  of  religion,  I  could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  the  noise, 
tumult,  and  confusion,  the  strifes  and  battles  of  these  pilgrim-travellers.  If  I  had  met 
them  in  the  desert  aAer  their  line  of  march  was  formed,  it  would  have  been  an  imposing 
spectacle,  and  comparatively  easy  to  describe ;  but  here,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
thev  were  scattered  over  the  sandy  plain,  30,000  people,  with  probably  20,000  camels 
and  dromedaries,  men,  women,  ana  children,  beasts  and  bagcafe,  all  commingled  in 
a  confused  mass  that  seemed  hopelessly  inextricable,  ^ome  had  not  yet  struck  their 
tents,  some  were  making  coflee,  some  smoking,  some  cooking,  some  eating,  many 
shoutine  and  cursin|[,  others  on  their  knees  prayinf ,  and  others,  a^in,  hurrying  on 
to  join  ue  long  moving  stream  that  already  extended  several  miles  into  the  desert** 

An  ascent  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  author's  reception  at  its  convent : 

"  The  whole  day  we  were  moving  between  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  receding 
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in  some  places,  and  then  ngain  contracting,  and  at  about  mid-cUij^  entered  e  unrew 
and  rugged  defile,  bounded  on  eacb  side  with  precipitous  granite  rockf  more  than 
1000  feet  high.  We  entered  at  the  very  bottom  or  this  defile,  moving  for  a  time  aloqg 
the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  now  obstructed  with  sand  and  stones,  die  rMks  on  eveiy  side 
shivered  and  torn,  and  the  whole  soane  wild  to  sublimity.  Oar  camek  stumbled 
amon|^  the  rocky  fragments  to  such  a  degree  that  we  dismonnted,  and  peved  tbrongh 
the  wild  defile  on  foot  At  the  other  end  we  came  suddenly  opon  a  pfadn  table  of 
ground,  and  before  us  towered  in  awftil  grandeur,  so  huge  and  wk  mi  H  seeemed 
close  to  us  and  barrinff  all  further  pr<^;res8,  the  end  of  niy  pilgrimage,  the  hol^jr  moon- 
tain  of  Sinai.  On  our  leA  was  a  larj^e  insulated  stone,  moely  reeemming  a  efawr,  called 
the  diair  of  Moses,  on  which  tradition  says  that  Moses  re^ed  himself  when  he  came 
up  with  the  people  under  his  charge ;  farther  on,  upon  a  little  eminenee,  ere  aome 
rude  stones  which  are  pointed  out  as  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  where  tbegreat 
high-priest  discoursed  to  the  wanderin|f  IsraeUtes.  On  the  right  is  a  ttone,  alleged 
•  to  be  the  petrified  golden  calf.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  draw  upon  ihbe  and 
frivolous  legends  to  give  interest  to  the  scene ;  the  majes^  of  natnre  was  enongfa.  I 
felt  that  I  was  on  holy  ground,  and,  dismounting  from  my  dromedary,  loHeied  lor 
more  than  an  hour  in  me  valley.  It  was  cold,  and  I  sent  my  duvemMr  Bedoomt 
forward,  supposing  myself  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  fingered  liieie  initii 
afler  the  sun  had  set.  It  was  after  dark,  as  alone,  and  on  foot,  I  entered  tbe  kit  de- 
file leadinf  to  the  holy  mountain.  The  moon  had  risen,  but  her  U|^  could  sot 
penetrate  uie  deep  defile  through  which  I  was  toiling  slowly  on  to  the  Toot  of  Sinu. 
From  about  halfway  up  it  shone  with  a  pale  and  solemn  lustre,  wliie  below  afl  waim 
the  deepest  shade,  ana  a  dark  spot  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  eeeming  peifrcllj 
black  in  contrast  with  the  light  above  it,  marked  the  situation  of  the  convent.*^ 


it 


The  convent  belonged  to  the  Greek  church.    I  did  not  know  how  vaay  n 

I  of  taea 


were  in  it,  or  what  was  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  bat  I  wished  that  eome  of  taea  faai 
slept  with  more  troubled  consciences,  for  we  made  almost  noise  enough  to  waka  the 
dead ;  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  discharged  two  volleys  of  fire  aimi  that  wa  aaa* 
ceeded  in  rousing  any  of  the  slumberinc  inmates.  On  one  side  were  two  ar  Ihiaa 
little  slitB  or  portholes,  and  a  monk,  wim  a  long  white  beard,  and  a  figfated  taa^  m 
his  hand,  cautiouslv  thrust  out  his  head  at  one  of  them,  and  dbmanded  oar  tmanapi. 
This  was  soon  told ;  we  were  stranaers  and  Christians,  and  wanted  admawnn;  aid 
had  a  letter  from  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Cairo.  The  head  disappeared  hum  thm  knip- 
hole  and  soon  aAer  I  saw  its  owner  slowly  open  the  litde  door,  and  let  down  an^ 
lor  the  patriarch's  letter.  He  read  it  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  ha  lunpt  and  th«i 
again  appeared  at  the  window  and  bade  us  welcome.  The  rope  waa  again  let  dowmi 
I  tied  it  round  my  arms ;  and  afVer  dangling  in  the  air  for  a  brief  spaoe,  awhiglDrte 
and  firo  against  the  walls,  found  myself  clanped  in  the  arms  of  a  bori^,  kmg-Maraed 
monk,  who  hauled  me  in,  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  our  long  beards  mbbioatogathw 
in  friend^  onion,  and  ontwisting  the  rope  set  me  opon  my  met,  and  passed  aaa  OfiC 
to  his  associates. 

"  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  monks  had  assembled ;  and  all  pressed  forward  to  we^ 
come  me.  They  shook  my  hand,  took  me  in  their  arms,  and  kissed  mr  hce ;  and  if 
I  had  been  their  dearest  friend  just  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  death,  mej  oonld  not 
have  received  me  with  a  more  cordial  greeting.  Glad  as  I  was,  atter  a  ten  daji^ 
ioumey,  to  be  received  with  such  warmSiby  these  recloaes  of  the  mooatUBk  LcoJud 
have  spared  the  kissing.  The  custom  is  one  of  the  detestable  things  of  die  Eait  It 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  umversal,  and  the  traveller  might  sometimaa  rae^fa 
his  welcome  from  rosy  lips ;  but  unhappily,  the  women  hide  their  laceettod  ran  awiy 
from  a  stranger,  while  the  men  rob  lum  with  theur  bris^  beards.  At  fint  I  want  at 
it  with  a  stout  heart  flattering  myself  that  I  could  give  as  well  as  take ;  bat  I  aooa 
flinched  and  gave  up.  Theirbeards  were  the  growth  of  yeaia;  while  mma  hadtn^y 
a  few  months  to  boast  of,  and  its  downward  aspirations  most  eontinoe  many  a  kuig 
day  before  it  would  attain  the  respectable  longitude  of  theirs. 

"  During  thekissingscene,  a  Bedouin  servant  came  from  the  other  end  df  dialeinioe» 
with  an  armful  of  burning  brush,  and  threw  it  in  a  blaze  opon  the  ■teirr  floor.  Tte 
monks  were  gathered  around,  talking  to  me  and  uttering  assorancee  dr  wdoona,  ai 
I  knew  them  to  be,  although  I  coukl  not  understand  them ;  and,  eonloaed  and  aloMMt 
stunned  with  their  clamorous  greeting,  I  threw  myself  on  the  floor,  tfamat  vfj  feat  ia 
the  fire,  and  called  out  for  PauL  Twice  the  rope  descM^ed  and  brooahtap  mj  tiOl^ 
baggage,  Sui. ;  and  the  third  time  it  brought  op  Paul,  hung  ronnd  wttaaoM^  piUiii^ 
and  swords,  Uke  a  travelling  battery.    The  rope  was^woond  op  by  a  Trmdliyw,  Ufa 
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dozen  monkBt  in  long  black  frocks  with  white  stripes,  turning  it  with  all  their  might 
In  the  general  eagerness  to  help,  they  kept  on  turning  until  thejr  had  carried  Paul 
above  me  window,  and  brought  his  neck  up  short  under  the  beam,  his  feet  struggling 
to  hold  on  to  the  sill  of  the  door.  He  roared  out  lustily  in  Greek  and  Arabic ;  ana 
wfaOe  they  were  helping  to  disencumber  him  of  his  multuarioas  armor,  he  was  cursing 
md  beratmgthem  for  a  set  of  blundering  workmen,  who  had  almost  broken  the  neck 
of  as  good  a  Christian  as  any  among  them..  Probably,  since  the  last  incursion  of  the 
Bedouins,  the  peaceful  walls  of  the  convent  had  not  been  disturbed  by  such  an  infernal 
clatter." 

•  •  •  «  • 

The  annezad  description  of  the  haatinado,  is  an  appropriate  companion  to  the 
'  Russian  Knout,'  in  our  last  number : 

"  The  reader  may  remember  that  on  my  first  visit  to  his  excellency  I  saw  a  man 
whipped— this  time  I  saw  one  bastinadoed.  I  had  heard  much  of  this,  a  punishment 
existing,  I  believe,  only  in  the  £ast,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  inflicted  before,  and 
hope  I  never  shall  see  it  again.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  I  found  the  little  gov- 
ernor standing  at  one  end  of  the  large  hall  of  entrance,  munching,  and  trying  causes. 
A  crowd  was  gathered  around,  and  before  him  was  a  poor  Arab,  pleadmg  and  be- 
seeching most  piteously,  while  the  big  tears  were  rolling  down  his  dieeks  ;  near  him 
was  a  man  whose  resolute  and  somewhat  angry  expression  marked  him  as  the  accuser, 
wwitking  veni^eance  rather  than  justice.  Suddenly  the  governor  made  a  gentle  move- 
ment widi  his  hand ;  all  noise  ceased;  all  stretched  their  necks  and  turned  their  ea^er 
•yes  towards  him ;  the  accused  cut  short  his  crying,  and  stood  with  his  mouth  wide 
open,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  governor.  Tne  latter  spoke  a  few  words  in  a 
Teiy  low  voice,  to  me  of  course  umntelligible,  and,  indeeo,  scarcely  audible,  but 
tliey  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  ouick  ears  of  the  culprit  like  bolts  of  thunder ;  the 
■^onjr  of  suspense  was  over,  ana  without  a  word  or  a  look,  he  laid  himself  down  on 
his  race  at  the  feet  of  the  governor.  A  space  was  immediately  cleared  around ;  a 
man  on  each  side  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  stretching  out  lus  arms,  kneeled  upon 
and  held  them  down,  while  another  seated  himself  across  his  neck  and  shouldera. 
Thus  nailed  to  die  |pround,  the  poor  fellow,  knowing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  threw  up  his  feet  from  the  knee  joint,  so  as  to  present  the  soles  in  a  horizon- 
tal position.  Two  men  came  forward  with  a  pair  of  long  stout  bars  of  wood,  attached 
together  by  a  cord,  between  which  they  placed  the  feet,  drawing  them  together  with 
the  cord  so  as  to  fix  them  in  their  horizontal  position,  and  leave  the  whole  flat  sur- 
fiice  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  blow.  In  the  mean  time  two  strong  Turks  were 
standing  ready,  one  at  each  side,  armed  with  long  whips  much  resembling  our  com- 
mon cowskin,  but  longer  and  thicker,  and  made  of  the  toueh  hide  of  the  hippopota- 
mus. While  the  oocupation  of  the  judge  was  suspended  by  these  preparations,  the 
janizary  had  presented  the  consul's  letter.  My  sensibilities  are  not  particularly  acute, 
Imt  they  yielded  in  this  instance.  I  had  watched  all  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
nerving  myself  for  what  was  to  come,  but  when  I  heard  the  scourge  whizziujg;  through 
&e  air,  and,  when  the  first  blow  fell  upon  the  naked  feet,  saw  the  convulsive  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  heard  the  first  loud,  piercing  shriek,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer; 
broke  through  tne  crowd,  forgetting  the  governor  and  eyery  thing  else,  except  the 
agonizing  sounds  from  which  I  was  escaping ;  but  the  janizary  followed  close  at  my 
heels  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  hauled  me  back  to  me  governor.  If  I  had 
consnited  mere^  die  impulse  of  feeling,  I  should  have  consigned  him,  and  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  whole  nation  of  Turks,  to  the  lower  regions;  but  it  was  all  important 
not  to  offend  this  summary  dispenser  of  justice,  and  I  never  made  a  greater  sacrifice 
of  feeling  to  expediency,  ti|ui  when  I  re-entered  his  presence.  The  shrieks  of  the 
unhappy  criimnal  were  ringing  through  the  chamber,  out  the  governor  received  me 
with  as  calm  a  smile  as  if  he  had  been  sitdnff  on  his  own  divan,  listening  only  to  the 
strains  of  some  pleasant  music,  while  I  stood  with  my  teeth  clinched,  and  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  the  victim,  and  heard  the  whizzing  of  the  accursed  whip,  as  it  fell  again  and 
again  upon  his  bleeding  feet  I  have  heard  men  cry  out  in  agony  when  the  sea  was 
raging,  and  the  drowning  man,  rising  for  the  Ust  tune  upon  the  mountain  waves, 
turned  his  imploring  arms  towards  us,  and  with  his  dying  breath  called  in  vain  for 
help ;  but  I  never  heard  such  heart-rending  sounds  as  those  from  the  poor  bastinadoed 
wretch  before  me.  I  thought  the  governor  would  never  make  an  end  of  reading  the 
letter,  when  the  scribe  handed  it  to  him  for  his  signature,  although  it  contained  but 
half  a  dozen  lines  ;  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  bis  seal,  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink ; 
the  impresaion  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  made  another,  and  after  a  delay  that  seemed 
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to  me  eternal,  employed  in  folding  it,  handed  it  to  me  with  a  moat  gracioiis  amfle.  I 
&m  sure  I  grinned  horribly  in  return,  and  almost  snatching  the  letter,  jnsfas  the  last 
blow  fell,  f  turned  to  hasten  from  the  scene.  The  poor  aconrged  wretch  was  silent; 
he  had  found  relief  in  happy  insensibility ;  I  cast  one  look  upon  the  aenaeleas  bo^, 
and  saw  the  feet  laid  open  in  gashes,  and  the  blood  streaming  down  the  legs.  At 
that  moment  the  bars  were  taken  away,  and  the  mangled  feet  fell  like  lead  upon  the 
floor.  I  had  to  work  my  way  throuefa  the  crowd,  and  before  f  coold  eaeipe  I  saw 
the  poor  fellow  revive,  and  by  the  fist  natural  impulse  rise  vpon  his  feet,  but  ftll 
again  as  if  he  had  stepped  upon  red-hot  irons.  He  crawled  upon  hii  hands  and  knees 
to  the  door  of  the  haU,  and  here  I  rejoiced  to  see  that,  misenble,  and  poor,  and  de- 
graded as  he  was,  he  yet  had  friends  whose  hearts  yearned  towards  1^;  they  took 
him  in  their  arms  and  carried  him  away.'' 

The  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  place  where  they  croaaed  the  Red  Sea,  are 
thus  diacuaaed : 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  landed  on  the  opposite  aide,  on  the  moat  aacred  spot 
connected  with  the  wanderinga  of  the  laraelites,  where  they  rose  from  the  dry  becT  of 
the  sea,  and  at  the  command  of  Moses,  the  divided  waters  ruahed  to|;etlier,  orev- 
whelming  Pharaoh  and  his  chariots,  and  the  whole  host  of  Egypt.  With  the  devo- 
tion of  a  pious  pilgrim,  I  picked  up  a  shell  and  put  it  into  m^  pocket  aa  a  memorial  of 
the  place,  and  then  Paul  and  I  mounting  tne  dromedariea  which  my  guide  bad 
brought  down  to  the  ahore  in  readineas,  rode  to  a  grove  of  palm-treea,  ahadtng  a 
fountain  of  bad  water,  called  ayoun  Moussa,  or  the  fountain  of  Moaes.  I  waa  fidmg 
carlesslv  along,  looking  behind  me  towarda  the  aea,  and  had  almoaf  reached  the 
grove  of  palm-trcea.  when  a  large  flock  of  crowa  flew  out,  and  my  dromedary  fri|^ 
ened  with  their  sudden  whizzing,  started  back  and  threw  me  twenty  feet  owliii 
head  completely  clear  of  hia  long  neck,  and  left  me  sprawlins  in  the  sand.  It  waa  a 
mercy  I  did  not  finish  my  wanderinga  where  the  children  of  Israel  began  thetn ;  but 
I  saved  my  head  at  the  expense  of  my  hands,  which  aank  in  the  loose  (Bfiil  op  to 
the  rist,  and  bore  the  marks  for  more  than  two  months  afterward.  I  aeated  nyaalf 
where  I  fell,  and  as  the  sun  was  just  dipping  below  the  horizon,  told  Paul  to  piteh 
the  tent  with  the  door  towarda  the  place  of  the  miraculous  paaaage.  I  ahall  never 
forget  that  sunset  scene,  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall  inflict  upon  Uie  reader.  I  waa  ait> 
ting  on  the  sand  on  the  very  spot  where  the  chosen  peoole  of  God,  after  waQung 
over  the  dry  bed  of  the  aea,  stopped  to  behold  the  divided  watera  returning  to  their 

f»lace  and  swallowing  up  the  host  of  the  pursuers.  The  mountains  on  the  other  aide 
ooked  dark  and  portentous,  as  if  proud  and  conacioua  witneaaea  of  the  migh^ 
miracle,  while  the  sun,  descended  slowly  behind  them,  long  after  it  had  diaeappeans^ 
left  a  reflected  brightness,  which  illumined  with  an  aJmoat  aupernatural  light  the 
dark  aurface  of  the  water. 

"  But  to  rpturn  to  the  fountaina  of  Moses.  I  am  aware  that  there  ia  some  diapute  ai 
to  the  precise  spot  where  Moses  crossed ;  but  having  no  time  for  aceptidam  on  aaeb 
matters,  I  began  by  making  up  my  mind  that  thia  waa  the  place,  and  then  looked 
around  to  see  whether,  according  to  the  account  given  in  the  Bible,  the  faee  of  Hm 
country  and  the  natural  landmarks  did  not  sustain  my  opinion.  I  remember  I  looked 
up  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  where  Suez  or  Kolsum  now  stands,  and  aaw  that  aiiaoat 
to  the  very  head  of  the  gulf  there  was  a  high  range  of  mountaina  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cross,  an  undertaking  which  it  wouldnave  been  phyaically  impoMJhla  for 
^00,000  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  accomplial^  with  a  boatile  anny  panoiag 
them.  At  Suez,  Moses  could  not  have  been  hemmed  in  aa  he  waa ;  he  conld  |p>olF 
into  the  Syrian  deaert,  or,  unless  the  aea  haa  greatly  changed  aince  that  time^  rooad 
the  head  of  the  ^ulf.  But  here,  directly  oppoaite  where  faat,  waa  an  opening  in  the 
mountains,  making  a  clear  paaaage  from  tne  desert  to  the  ahore  of  the  aea." 

We  shall  refer  to  this  work  again,  having  been  able  only  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  in  the  collection  of  extracts  we  had  marked  for  inaertiony  and  which  we 
are  reluctant  to  omit.  The  volumea  are  not  yet  publiahed,  and  may  not  be^ 
the  issue  of  our  next  number ;  but  when  they  shall  be  ^ven  to  the  public,  lli^ie 
be  found  but  one  opinion  of  their  great  merit  and  intereat  They  are  iUoatrated 
embellished  by  an  excellent  map  of  the  regiona  viaited,  and  aeveral  good  ^^?htpgTt 
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entertaining  work  has  lately  been  placed  in  our  hands ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  its 
repablication  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  country.  To  the  lover  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage^ its  purity  of  diction  and  quaintness  of  style  are  important  recommendations;  to 
tho  admirers  of  romance,  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  the  interesting  tales  it 
contains ;  while  it  ofiers  to  the  student  of  Shakspeare  a  perfect  mine  of  information. 
Tike  work  comprises  all  that  has  ever  been  written  upon  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  ori- 
ginal,  (Bmbradng  all  the  tales  and  poems  upon  the  subject,  with  an  account  of  the  two 
oppoang  families,  and  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  unfortunate  lovers.  The  first  tale 
in  the  Tolnnie  is  the  celebrated  *  novella'  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  and  the  similarity  between 
this  and  the  succeeding  one  by  Bandello  is  very  great  Whether  the  immortal  bard 
adopted  the  former  or  the  latter,  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  his  play,  which  Love 
alone  could  have  written,  is  of  little  moment ;  although  we  incline  to  the  opinion,  that 
he  has  used  Painter's  version  of  Boistau,  who  translated  the  first  story  into  French  in 
1560.  Most  of  the  tales  were  written  in  the  earUest  stages  of  the  literature  ;  hence 
the  style  is  exceedingly  quaint  and  expressive.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  the  purity  of 
the  words,  although  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  the  expression  may  seem  to  be  very  warm ;  but  it  does  not,  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
convey  any  thing  but  purity.  Its  beauties  are  of  a  pecuhar  kind,  and  are  not  a  Uttle 
marred  by  an  attempt  at  translation. 

The  next  portion  of  the  work  embraces  many  instances  of  cases,  in  which  a  prolonged 
sleep  has  been  caused^  by  some  powerful  anodyne ;  but  passing  these,  we  come  to  the 
story  of  Bandello.  This  tale  varies  but  slightly  from  the  former,  is  written  in  nearly 
the  same  style^  and  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  rifacimento  of  the  preceding.  We 
are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  as  the  writer  builds  upon  the  story  of  an  archer, 
Peiegrino,  in  the  same  manner  as  Da  Porto,  who  says  the  tale  was  told  him  by  one  of 
his  archers  of  this  name.  We  must  therefore  regard  Bandello,  either  as  an  innocent 
imitator  of  Da  Porto,  or  suspect  him  of  committing  a  plagiarism.  The  truth  is,  pro- 
bably, that  both  writers  heard  the  story  from  a  kindred  source,  and  having  recorded  what 
they  could  recollect,  suppUed  4ke  rest  from  fancy.  Throughout  both  versions,  one  feel- 
ing teems  to  have  actuated  their  authors.  They  felt  what  they  wrote,  and  have  left  be- 
hind them  specimens  unequalled  save  by  Boccacio  in  his  chastest  moods.  While  upon 
this  subject,  we  cannot  but  lament  the  scarcity  of  this  work.  We  know  of  but  a  single 
copy  in  the  country.  It  would  be  well,  were  the  cultivators  of  a  taste  for  foreign  tongues 
to  do  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  toward  encouraging  a  fondness  for  the  roman- 
tic Uterature  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Irving  has  acquired  enduring  fame  by  his  *  Con- 
quest of  Granada,'  and  his  *  AlLambra.'  These  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  field. 
They  have  induced  many  to  read  in  the  original,  works  of  a  similar  character,  which 
would  otherwise  have  lain  dormant  forever.  France  and  Italy  yet  remain,  overflowing 
with  like  traditions,  particularly  the  latter ;  yet  they  are  rarely  reproduced  here,  because 
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little  encouragement  is  given  to  the  classical  literature  of  these  ooontiiM.  To  the 
young  student,  a  tale  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  Dante,  or  Fetraich,  or 
Ariosto.  Where  is  the  young  man,  who  can  read  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  ShakspeeR, 
without  feeling  his  breast  inflamed  with  a  noble  passion  1  And  yet  the  poet  has  merely 
adapted  the  subject  to  the  stage.  We  are  even  more  affected,  if  possible,  by  the  story 
than  the  play.  But  let  it  not  hence  be  argued,  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  '  no  great 
Sfiakea.^    He  was  a  clever  writer,,  was  Shakspeare ! 

To  the  before  mentioned  tales,  succeed  extracts  from  the  history  of  Verona,  relating 
to  the  main  subject,  with  an  account  of  the  tomb,  its  present  and  past  condition,  and  the 
attempt  to  restore  it;  a  poem  on  the  unhappy  love  of  the  two  mottfaithiiil  kyvers^  Jaha 
and  Romeo,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  many  other  topics,  all  in  the  same 
connection,  but  too  numerous  to  be  here  recounted.  In  all  of  them,  however,  there  is 
the  same  interest,  and  the  pleasure  never  palls  upon  the  appetite. 


HiTsic  — Mb.  Russxll.  —  Since  our  last  number,  the  readem  of  this  M agBsne  in  lldi 
city,  and  several  eastern  towns,  have  .enjoyed  the  rare  pleasore  of  bssiing  Mr.  Russba 
sing  many  <^  his  popular  songs ;  and  we  doubt  if  there  be  one  who  has  been  tlMS  pn- 
vileged,  but  will  bear  witness,  that  this  distingnished  vocalist  deserves  the  Ibll  msssan 
of  praise  which  was  awarded  him  in  these  pages,  previous  to  his  first  poblie  appsarmes 
before  a  New- York  audience.  Mr.  Rvssbll  .does  dot  need  oar  eneondoms  t  bttt  tnwmM 
embrace  this  occasion  to  say,  that  the  delighted  crowds,  comprising  ths  first  and  aost 
discriminating  of  our  citizens,  who  attended  his  recent  concerts^  snAcieiitly  evines^  ikat 
nature  is  superior  to,  and  more  attractive  than,  ftshion,  in  mattera  of  musi^  with  wUehi 
after  all,  the  heart  would  really  seem  to  have  something  to  do.  People  throngsd  to  hatr 
Mr.  RussBLL  smg,  not  because  he  had  studied  under  the  best  English  masters,  and  bad  bsm 
an  s«complished  pupil  of  Rossini ;  ndr  yet  because  he  had  received,  as  a  meedof  prtfts* 
sional  excellence,  a  golden  medal  from  the  King  of  Naples.  Neither  did  he^  «b  many 
&shionable  singen  before  him  have  done,  win  his  laurels,  by  carrying  his  Toies  to  Ai 
Ihrthest  point  of  *  inarticulate  sound,'  and  tarrying  there  to  Aake  and  triQ  for  an  indtf- 
nite  period ;  no,  nor  by  mouthing  His  Christian  Majesty's  English,  in  sodi  wjas  tfiat  ft 
became  a  dead  letter  to  the  hstener,  who,  were  it  not  h  la  mode  to  stay  and  vpplni, 
vrould  infinitely  prefer  making  one  of  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  amateurs^  who  tluoiig 
the  pavement,  of  a  pleasant  night,  before  Peale's  Museum.  Mr.  Russbll's  styto^  tlioai^ 
chaste  and  refined,  is  aimpU,  and  unadulterated  by  modem  improvementB.  Hia  foiea 
is  powerftil,  yet  meUow,  in  all  its  tones^  as  the  soft  notes  of  an  organ ;  and  H  hasahrayt 
a  strong,  rich  effect.  His  enunciation  is  as  distinct  as  if  he  were  only  upttkiBgt  and  Ml 
muneal  exprettum,  if  we  may  use  the  twm,  is  wholly  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  tneal- 
ist  we  have  ever  heard.  He  depicts  scenes  with  the  palpable  truth  of  a  painter  f  aad  hi 
so  dothee  his  subjects  with  life,  that  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  woddnot  ^tiag  As 
ten  commandments,  and  give  an  appropriate  character  to  each  prohSxtion.* " 

We  have  already  q)oken  of  Mr.  Russsll's  execution  8f  *  Wind  of  tiie  li^tor  ItifMi' 
*  The  Old  English  Gentleman,'  'Come  Brothers,  Anmse*,  etc.,  andof  tha  nataral  iflbet 
giren  to  the  two  former,  in  all  the  scenes  and  events  described  by  tiie  aonga  tiMBMhii^ 
which  also  accompanied  our  remaiks.  In  the  additional  pieces  which  this  voeafisC  pa^ 
formed  at  his  recent  concerts,  the  same  power  and  fidelity  were  viribla.  Wa  will  eili 
but  one  example—  'The  Brave  <Md  Oak.'  What  hearer  did  not  sea  the  annlii^t  dib 
away  from  the  rosy  bosom  of  the  western  doud,  and  hear  the  roar  of  tiie  midn^t 
wind  m  the  forest-oak  1  ~  and  who  did  not  instantly  revert  to  lavnra^sdefightfiil  pioiaai 
of  an  Enghsh  Christmas,  or  lament  the  lost,  with  the  bereaved  momner  1 — wban  te  fid- 
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UnM,  (firom  tka  pea  of  Hxhbt  F.  Choblkt,  Esq.,  of  the  London  AOunmum;^ 
MBdered  doubly  pleaiiDg  by  the  feeling  and  power  of  the  nnger,  fiell  on  the  ear  1 

*  A  tone  of  thfl  oak,  the  brava  old  oak« 

Who  hftth  rul'd  in  this  land  to  lon|^ : 
Hero  *•  health  and  renown,  to  his  broad  ffreen  crown, 
^  And  hUliAy  arms  so  atronf  I 

*  There  is  fhar  in  hit  frown,  when  the  ran  f  oei  down. 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  ont ; 
And  he  ehoweth  bis  micht,  in  the  wild  midnii^ht, 

When  etornM  throug'h  hu  branches  shout! 
Then  sinf  of  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  rul'd  in  this  land  so  long  ~ 
And  ttill  flourish  he,  a  hale  i^reen  tree, 
When  a  hnndred  years  are  gone! 

'  He  saw  the  rare  times,  when  the  Christmas  chimas 

Were  a  pleasant  sound  to  hear, 
And  the  sqwire's  wjde  hall  and  the  cottafa  small 

Were  AiU  of  ri|^ht  merry  cheer ; 
And  all  the  day,  to  the  rebeck  |^ay. 

They  frolickM  with  lovesome  swains  : 
They  are  i^one:  —  they  are  dead !  —  in  the  church-yard  laid  — 

But  the  tree  ~~  he  still  remains ! 

'  Then  siuf  of  the  oak,  of  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  rul'd  in  this  land  no  long : 
And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  freen  tree. 

When  a  huudred  years  are  gone!' 

Appropoe  of  thie  beautiful  song.  We  are  sorry  to  see,  in  the  American  copies^  that  Mr. 
RnMBLL  has  permitted  the  third  and  fourth  lines  to  be  altered,  thus : 

'  And  the  squire 's  wide  hall  and  the  cottafe  small 
Were  fbll  of  ^merteati  cheer.' 

Tilia  couplet,  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows  it,  is  the  yeriest  nonsenaa 
imaginable.  The  whole  song  is  English,  and  there  Is  no  such  thing  aa  giving  it  an  Ame- 
lican  keeping;  and  no  American  will  be  so  soft-headed  as  to  take  the  interpolation  as  tl 
all  complimentary. 

We  intended,  when  we  commenced  this  notice,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Rusasix's  eminent 
merits  as  a  musical  composer,  but  our  present  limits  will  not  permit  The  music  of  most 
of  his  songs  is  either  entirely  his  own,  or  made  essentially  so,  by  adaptation  and  im- 
provements. His '  Largo  al  Factotum^*  from  the  '  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  prores  him  aa 
aocomplished  student  of  Italian,  as  well  as  an  adept  in  the  most  difficult  spedes  of  to- 
cal  execution.  Mr.  Russxll  has  commenced  a  new  musical  era,  in  which  taste^  truth, 
and  feeling,  take  the  place  of  show,  affectation,  and  '  thin  accompaniments  of  thinner 
warbles.'  May  he  Uye  a  thousand  years !  —  and  in  the  Albany  Musical  Academy,  of 
which  he  is  the  capable  President,  train  up  in  the  way  they  should  go  a  long  band  of 
pupils  who  will  do  honor  to  his  instructions,  and  effect  a  happy  reform  in  the  ftahionabk 
'  systems'  of  the  day. 


Park  Thbatbi  —  MADUioissLLn  Auovsta.  *  La  Bayadwe,'  like  Cinderella,  sem* 
destined  to  mark  its  repetitions  in  round  numbers.  There  must  be  great  attraction  some- 
whera,  to  carry  a  piece  through  a  succession  of  fifty  nights,  at  one  house,  when  tha 
same  piece—  although,  indeed,  in  very  different  hands—  had  been  already  deprived  of 
n<>v*ltyi  by  previous  repetitions  at  another.  IfUe  Augusta  may  take  great  credit  to  her^ 
ssl(  for  prodoctng  this  efiect  Her  exquisite  grace  never  tires.  It  matters  little  whether  it 
be  displayed  in  one  ballet,  or  in  half  a  dozen.  True  taste  never  wearies  in  its  eonten- 
platioB  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  art;  so  are  her  audiences  ever  satisfied  and  happy  in  her 
presence,  although  it  be  enlivened  only  by  music,  fifty  times  repeated.  .Au^icste,  her- 
seU^  ia  always  new.    The  grace  and  perfection  of  her  art  never  eaaaa  to  delight;  aad 


If 
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should  '  La  Bayadere'  be  repeated  for  the  hundredth  Imie^  there  can  be  bat  litde  doubt 
that  its  centesiinal  repreeentation  would  be  graced  by  crowds  equal  to  those  wluch  now 
nightly  press  to  witness  it.  If  '  La  Bayadere'  can  do  so  much,  what  might  not '  La 
Sylphide,'  or  '  La  Somnambul^'  accomplish  1  This  is  a  question  which  it  ie  hoped  a 
ew  weeks  will  answer.  If  they  cannot  add  to  the  enviable  reputation  of  Augusta,  in 
the  dance,  they  will  at  least  increase  her  fame  as  an  actreet,  and  prove  that  she  pos- 
sesses powers  in  pantomime,  equal  to  the  agile  grace  which  adonii  the  maijr  stepe  of 
the '  Bayadere.' 


Mb.  akd  Mrs.  Kxxlbv.  —  After  a  long  intermission,  the  New-Tork  public  have  agam 
been  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  these  universal  £avoiites  at  the  Park.  Theie  is  a  de- 
gree of  truth  in  all  the  delineations  attempted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley,  whidi  justifiee  ths 
almost  antiquated  assertion,  that '  the  stage  is  nature's  mirror.'    Thers  can  be  no  re- 
flection of  our  great  mother  less  free  of  blemish  —  more  minutely  true  —  than  ie  thiown 
back  upon  our  admiration,  from  the  clear  and  polished  surface^  which  the  acting  of  the 
Keeleys  affords.  There  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  hi^-etalking-heroee  of  trage- 
dy, which,  while  they  excite  wonder,  do  not  always  touch  the  sjrmpathies.    We  look  at 
them  as  giants  of  by-gone  time — mammoths  of  energy,  who  talk  in  blank  mm,  and 
do  deeds  for  which  we  look  in  vain  for  parallels  in  our  own  days.    We  admire  them 
as  extraordinary  specimens  of  humanity,  elevated  in  virtue,  or  depressed  in  vioe,  so  hx 
above  or  below  that  medium  which  forms  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  time^  that  we 
cannot  regard  them  with  the  hearty  fellowship  of  common  acquaintanoeo.    Tlie  ehanft- 
ters  which  the  Eeeleys  hold  up  for  our  observation,  are  a  different  race  of  bonga  altoge- 
*ther.    They  belong  to  every-day  life ;  they  are  domeetic,  familiar  creatuiea^  audi  as  we 
isj^  take  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  hearty  shake^  inquire  of  concerning  the  state  of  the 
"^^ps,  the  price  of  com,  and  the  scandal  of  the  village.    We  can  think  of  Tragedy  only 
ra  some  immense  personage,  taller  than  the  tallest,  by  a  head  —  encased  in  a  ^oomy 
dress,  rich  in  sables,  and  studded  with  orders  and  dignities ;  his  &ce  bladt  widi  paawm, 
]7ftint,  and  mustachoes,  and  his  body  loaded  with  bloody  daggers,  guns^  swords^  and  pis- 
tols.   We  can  fancy  this  personification  of  the  fiend  of  evil,  dragging  by  the  hair  aome 
beauteous  damsel  firom  the  marriage  altar,  all  decked  in  white  muslin,  aU  steeped  fa 
tears,  and  not  guiltless  of  a  particularly  fine  white  pocket-handkox^hief.  We  can  aee^tlis 
delicat6r(rifloner  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  with  all  her  might  'pumping  np  apaaskm,'  and 
flonrishiifgthe  aforesaid  bit  of  cambric,  like  a  signal  of  distress,  while  we  hear 
fled  villain  utter  from  the  depths  of  his  inhuman  stomach,  the  horrid  sentence  that 
poor  Ddnalolla's  fste  for  ever.    This  is  trsgedy  !k  la  mode.    Not  so  appear  the  Qgmea 
which  live,  and  move^  and  have  their  cherished  being,  in  the  personations  of  our  impi»' 
tending  fevorites.    We  see  a  simple  village  maid,  innocent  and  pure  as  the  air  whkli 
winnows  the  blossoms  that  creep  in  the  soft  spring-time  around  her  cottage-window, 
Where,  with  her  rustic  lover,  she  looks  out  upon  the  clear  moonlight    We  mark  her  de- 
votion, her  faith ;  we  weep  at  sorrows  which  we  feel  might  befell  us  aU,  in  onr  own 
sphere,  and  we  are  made  happy  in  witnessing  pleasures  whkh  may,  without  changing  the 
order  of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  be  ours  also.    We  believe  in  the  sinoerity  aa  well 
m  the  simpUdty  of  PeUr  Spyk,    We  laugh  at  his  embarrassment  and  hia  doobtai  hnt 
he  has  our  sympathy,  although  he  breathes  not  so  soft  a  sigh  asRomeoi  and  we  anal- 
together  pleased  in  recognising  in  him,  and  all  his  tribe,  old  and  valuable  ■*Tppwntiiww|, 
whoee  oounteiparts  we  can  all  remember,  from  a  time  beyond  which  memory  hath  no 
cognizance.  These  are,  beside,  the  characters  which  makeusinlove  with  our  spedis^  and 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  present  constitutionof  the  time.  Theae  are  theplay% 
which,  while  they  do  not  so  much  excite  the  imagination,  aflbct  the  reason  mora.    T1^ 
are  the  every-day  food  which  nourishes,  and  of  whidi  all  may  partake^  and  .'all 
date  its  excellence.    In  the  performances  of  BIrs.  Keeley,  there  is  a  minate 
which  is  a  constant  and  just  theme  of  praise  among  her  many  admirera.    She  ii 
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Mtiailed  with  the  mere  oatUne  of  a  lucture;  the  '  filling  up*  has  ita  full  ahare  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  evoy  light  and  ahade  which  nature  throwa  into  a  landscape,  are  made  to  adom 
her  worka  with  the  diacrimination  and  truth  of  the  great  painter  himself.  It  is,  indeedj 
thoae  Uttle  delicate  tmtha  which  ahe  scatters  throughout  her  delineations,  that  give  them 
their  greateat  value.  The  same  good  sense  which  so  strongly  marks  Mrs.  Keelej^s  per- 
■onationa^  diatinguiahea  those  of  her  huaband.  He  never  leaves  any  thing  undone,  nor, 
nnlike  many  popular  artists,  does  that  which  he  has  no  right  to  do.  If  there  is  comedy 
in  the  character  he  represents,  he  is  sure  to  bring  it  out  to  its  fullest  bearing,  but  he  never 
aeema  inclined  to  raiae  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  propriety.  He  is  an  irresistible 
droll,  without  extravagance ;  Ae^  a  powerful  actress,  who,  in  return  for  the  favore  which 
Nature  has  lavished  upon  her,  is  determined  to  show  her  gratitude,  by  a  atrict  obedience 
t  o  the  dictates  of  her  benefiictress.  c. 


",*.    * 


*  Thx  Feast  op  Taibritaclbs'  is  the  title  of  a  *  Poem  for  Music,'  from  the  pen  of 
HsNBT  Wabb,  Jb.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  piece  is  in  preparation,  under  the  super- 
Tiaioo  of  an  eminent  professor,  for  musical  representation  at  the  Odeon  in  Boaton,  by 
the  choir  of  the  Academy  of  Music  of  that  city.  From  a  hasty  perusal,  we  are  favor- 
ably impreased  with  the  literary  merits  of  this  production.  It  is  clear  in  its  detaila,  and 
the  versification  is  generally  flowing  and  melodious.    We  annex  one  or  two  specimens ; 

nilBST. 

When,  from  Eg yptiao  bondaf t  driven. 

Our  father*  sought  their  promised  home, 
For  many  a  year  offended  Heaven 

Condemned  them  in  the  wild  to  roam.  - 
No  house  received  their  weary  forma, 

No  city  knew  their  way-worn  feet; 
In  tents  they  braved  the  winter's  storms, 

In  tents  endured  the  summer's  heat. 
And  now  in  Judah's  prosperous  days, 

Oft  as  the  harvest  month  comes  round, 
Our  humble  tents  and  booths  we  raise,  ^ 

And  houseless,  like  our  sires,  are  found.  . 

We  bring  to  mind  their  sins  and  woes ; 

Their  path  o'er  Jordan's  wave  we  trace, 
Till  on  these  fruitful  hills  arose  *  *r^ 

Their  heritage  and  resting-place. 

*  . 

We  subjoin  another  episode,  of  a  similar  character :  ^ 

NIGH  PRIEST. 

Now  tell  your  children  what  this  rite  intends  ; 
What  mean  these  glowing  forms,  these  words  of  joy. 

The  prophet  gave  the  blow  ; 
Forth  gushed  the  cool,  refreshing  wave, 
The  parched  and  perishing  to  save. 

Far  as  ita  waters  flow. 
Recalled  to  life,  the  dying  band 
Pressed  eager  to  the  destined  land.  ? 

80,  in  aome  later  day,  il  ^ 

When  Israel  lies  in  wo  and  fear, 
Her  great  Anointed  shall  appear,  :^ 

To  chase  her  dark  dismay. 
From  Him  a  holier  stream  shall  flow, 
To  save  the  world  IVom  darker  wo. 

O  haste  the  glorious  hour! 
Haste,  David's  son,  illustrioos  King ! 
Come  to  thy  waiting  saints,  and  bring 

Thy  glonr,  peace,  and  power. 
Hosaana!  let  the  people  cry ; 
Hoeaoaa!  Mrth  and  heaven  reply. 
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moa  puBtT. 

The  day  dacliDM.    The  •low-deaeeiidisf  nui 

CmU  leofftheoiof  •bodowe  o'er  the  dwfceatd  vahM. 

Lifht  tt  p  the  temple !    ThroMf h  the  pUkrad  walk*  -  * 

Hang  oat  the  Umpa,  and  fh>ni  the  crowded  eoarte 

Keep  off  the  ffatherinf  n%ht.    Then,  while  tk»  bkum 

l»  flat hinf  from  the  altars,  gatee,  and  roo^ 

Till  erening  shines  with  more  than  nooftdaj  flrM, 

Let  one  loud  choral  anthem  eloee  the  dtay. 

This  little  work  is  marked  by  the  neatness  of  execution  which  gumaXLf  ^Sataagaukm 
publications  from  the  Boston  press.    New- York :  Samuxl  Coutui. 


Amskicait  Histobt.  — •  We  welcome  heartily,  as  most  txrady  and  appropriati^  the 
clear,  succinct,  and  well-digested '  Remarks  on  American  History,'  ftom  the  pen  of  Jaud 
Spaskb,  which  have  been  neatly  re-printed,  in  pamphlet  fonn,  from  the  *  Boston  Book,' 
.  for  1837.  To  one  who  would  obtain,  in  a  brief  compass,  the  great  leading  oatlines  Of 
the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  of  our  national  ezistenoe^  we  would  raeoameiid 
this  pamphlet,  as  supplying  an  important  desideratum.  In  alluding  to  the  lBdian%  aad 
their  wars,  Mr.  Sparks  holds  the  following  language^  oonfirmalory  of  a  troth  wtiA  w 
have  frequently  advanced— namely,  that  the  Indian  oratory  of  oar  novisliRS  is  oAn 
any  thing  but  nativt^  while  the  character  of  the  red  man,  in  their  hands^  has  anfcad  not 
less  in  another  and  more  important  req>ect : 

'*  Indian  eloquence,  if  it  did  not  flow  with  the  richness  of  Nestor's  wnidom,  or  bom 
with  Achilles'  fire,  spoke  in  the  deep  strong  tones  of  nature^  and  reaoonded  from  tlit 
chords  of  truth.  The  answer  of  the  Iroquois  chief  to  the  French,  who  wished  topv> 
chase  his  lands,  and  push  him  £eirther  into  the  wilderness,  Voltaire  has  proooanoedaii- 
perior  to  any  sayings  of  the  great  men  commemorated  by  Plutarch.  '  v?e  wen  bom 
on  this  spot ;  our  fathers  are  buried  here.  Shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  ftthen^ 
arise,  and  go  with  us  into  a  strange  land  7* 

"But  more  has  been  said  of  their  figurative  language,  than  seems  to  be  jnatiflsd  by 
modem  experience.  Writers  of  fiction  have  distorted  the  Indian  character,fand  gifiB 
us  any  thing  but  originals.  Their  fiincv  has  produced  sentimental  Indians^  a  kind  of 
beings  that  never  existed  in  reality ;  and  Indians  clothing  thsir  kleas  in  the  gorgeoos 
imaeery  of  external  nature,  which  they  had  neither  the  refinement  to  concsive^  nor 
woras  to  express.  In  truth,  when  we  have  lighted  the  pipe  of  concord,  kindled  or  octiB- 
guished  a  council  fire,  buried  the  bloody  hatchet,  sat  down  under  the  tree  of  peace  with 
Its  spreading  branches^  and  brightened  the  chain  of  friendah^  we  have  nearly  exhanstad 
their  flowers  of  rhetonc  But  the  imagery  prompted  by  internal  emotion^  and  not  by 
the  visible  world,  the  eloquence  of  condensed  thought  and  pointed  axpreaswn,  the  fii»' 
quence  of  a  diction  extremely  limited  in  its  forms,  but  nervous  and  direct,  the  doqiHDes 
of  truth  unadorned  and  of  justice  undisguised,  these  are  often  found  in  Indian  apeedie^ 
and  constitute  their  chief  characteristic. 

"  It  should,  moreover,  be  said  for  the  Indians,  that,  like  the  Carthaginiana^  their  h»- 
tory  has  been  written  by  their  enemies.  The  tales  of  their  wrongs  and  theur  achievia- 
menta  may  have  been  told  by  the  warrior-chiefii  to  stimulate  the  courage^  and  penetn- 
ate  the  revenge  of  their  children,  but  they  were  traoea  in  the  sand ;  they  perima  m  a 
day,  and  their  memory  is  gone." 

Would  that  the  truths  contained  in  the  following  dosing  paragraphs  might  be  wxitlHi 
aa  with  a  living  coal  upon  every  American  heart  J  • 

*'  The  instructive  lesson  of  history,  teaching  by  example,  can  no  where  be  at«£ad  with 
more  profit,  or  with  a  better  promise,  than  in  this  revolutionary  period  of  Amerieft;  and 
especially  by  us,  who  sit  under  the  tree  our  Others  have  planted,  e^joy  its  ahadsb  umI 
are  nourished  by  its  fruits.  But  little  is  our  merit,  or  gain,  that  we  appiaod  their  dead% 
ui^ess  we  emulate  their  virtues.  Love  of  country  was  in  them  an  sinaorbing  prind^ 
an  undivided  feeling; ;  not  of  a  fimgment,  a  section,  but  of  the  whole  oountiy.  Vtaam 
was  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the  strong  tower  of  a  nation's  independenea.  Lsl 
the  arm  be  palsied,  that  would  loosen  one  stone  in  the  basis  of  this  fiiir  atructors^  or  MV 
its  beauty :  the  tongue  mute,  that  would  dishonor  thsir  names,  by  calcnlatiiig  M 
of  that,  which  they  deemed  without  price ! 

"  They  have  left  us  an  example  already  inscribed  in  the  world's  memory ;  an 
pie,  portentous  to  the  aims  of  tyranny  in  every  land ;  an  tsample  that  will  oooaobiB  tD 
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tile  drooping  atpiratioiui  of  oppressed  humanity.  They  have  left  us  a  written  char- 
tar  as  a  legacy,  and  as  a  guide  to  our  course.  But  every  day  convinces  us,  that  a  writ- 
ten chaMr  may  become  powerless.  Ignorance  may  misinterpret  it ;  ambition  may  as- 
sail andlletion  destroy  its  vital  parts ;  and  aspirins  knavery  may  at  last  sing  its  reqoiem 
on  the  toinb  of  departed  Ubertr.  It  is  the  spait  which  lives;  in  this  are  our  safety  Und 
oar  hopai  the  spirit  of  oar  fatners ;  and  while  this  dwells  deeply  in  our  remembrance, 
and  its  flame  is  cherished,  ever  buminff,  ever  pure,  on  the  altar  of  our  hearts ;  while  it 
incites  us  to  think  as  they  have  thought,  and  do  as  they  have  done,  the  honor  and  the 
praise  will  be  oars,  to  have  preservra  unimpaired  the  rich  inheritance,  which  they  so 
nobly  achieved." 


PaoPBSsoa  HaNav's  AodbMss.  —  The  importance  of  exalting  the  intellectual  spirit  of 
the  nation,  and  the  need  of  a  learned  class,  are  well  enforced  and  set  forth  in  a  Dis- 
eourse  pronounced  befote  the  Phi  Sigma  Nu  Society  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  in 
August  last,  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Hknbt,  of  this  city.  An  extended  notice,  (with  extracts,) 
of  this  discourse  has  been  driven  from  our  over-crowded  pages,  by  the  reply  of  a  cor- 
respondent to  the  North  American  Review ;  we  have,  therefore,  but  space  cordially  to 
commend  the  pamphlet  to  our  readers,  and  briefly  to  mention  a  few  of  its  prominent 
positions,  which  are  sustained  by  convincing  arguments,  and  forcible  illustration.  It 
shows  a  learned  order  in  a  nation  to  be  necessary,  to  check  the  predominance  of  the 
more  gross  and  material  elements  of  society ;  exhibits  the  natural  debasement  of  the 
masB|  by  the  undue  love  of  money^  and  the  fidse  standard  which  the  possession  of  mere 
wealth  is  permitted  to  erect ;  exposes  thft  evils  of  an  unchecked  party  spirit,  and  the  dan- 
geroos  tendency  of  the  popular  feeling  toward  the  licentious  anarchy  of  mob  domination. 
la  conclusion,  it  presents  weighty  and  unanswerable  reasons^  why  the  state  should 
cherish  high  science  and  letters  by  such  liberal  endowments  as  shall  leave  a  learned  or- 
der of  men  free  to  devote  their  powers  exclusively  to  lofty  study  and  production,  thus 
craattng  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the  importance  of  such  labors,  by  the  honor  with  which 
mdi  patronage  would  invest  them.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  discoone  has 
passed  to  a  second  edition.    New- York  :  Gaoaoa  W.  Hollet. 


MsMOias  OP  ▲  Pxxaxss.  —  Messrs.  Cabby  and  Habt  have  issued,  in  two  volumes^ 
*  The  Posthumous  Memoirs  of  a  Peeress,'  by  Lady  Chablottx  Bubv.  There  are  portions 
of  these  volumes  which  we  could  conscientiously  praise ;  but  there  are  frequent  optniofis^ 
from  which  most  readers,  we  are  sure,  in  common  with  us,  will  at  once  dissent ;  and 
from  none^  we  apprehend,  more  entirely,  than  from  the  following  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Empress  Josephine  : 

"  Some  saints  are  elevated  to  martyrdom  by  their  virtues,  and  some  by  their  opportu* 
nities.  Josephine  is  one  of  those  to  whom  public  infatuation  has  opened  a  niche  m  the 
Kaiender  for  more  than  her  own  deserts.  I  saw  her  near  and  familiarly ;  my  whole  hfe 
has  been  spent  among  the  vain  and  artificial ;  and  among  the  vainest  ana  mo9t  arti- 
ficial, was  the  Ex-empress.  Neither  artificial  nor  ar^ful^  however,  convey  the  exact 
sense  of  the  word  artifieimat^  which  I  wish  to  express.  Her  honii^  so  much  lauded, 
was  a  grimace — her  elegance,  of  the  most  frivolous  and  superficial  nature  i  her  chari- 
ties consisted  in  a  profuse  distribution  of  the  pocket-pickings  of  the  nation  ;  and  so  fn 
from  being  just,  either  before  or  after  she  was  eenerous,  honesty  was  a  virtue  so  foreign 
to  her  system,  as  frequently  to  expose  her  to  the  rebukes  of  her  more  equitable  husband. 
Josephine  was,  in  short,  the  very  personification  of  the  old  Faubourg  St  Germain  — 
ignorant,  dissolute,  fickle,  vain,  unprincipled ;  but  a  proficient  in  that  art  of  pleasiog^ 
which  consists  in  overmastering  two  of  the  most  pitiful  instincts  in  human^natuze  — 
vanity  and  self-interest.  She  gave  largely,  she  flattered  profusely ;  and  the  world,  in- 
stead of  admiring  the  forbearance  of  Napoleon  in  supportins  her  so  long  as  his  partner, 
reviled  him  as^n  ingrate,  when  at  length  he  put  her  away." 

If  this  be  true,  then  all  we  have  ever  read  of  Josephine  —  all  that  we  could  ever  lettn, 
by  tale  or  history,  of  this  unfortunate  woman  —  mus{  be  frdse.  The  balance  of  credit  is 
against  the  *  Peeress.'    New- York :  Wilxt  and  Putnam. 
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ILuiTiN  Fabbb  akd  Other  Talm.  —  The  Menn.  Havbe  havt  fnUUtntA^  in  two 
handsome  volumes,  *  Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a  Crimintali  and  Otbor  Talea^'  by  W. 
G.  SiMMs,  Esq.,  author  of  <  Ghiy  Rivers,'  etc.  The  tale  which  givet  th^  main  tStle  to  th« 
volume,  has  been  noticed  at  length  in  these  pages,  and  another  of  tho  kogat^  '  Mi^ 
Rocket,'  appeared  originally  in  the  Knzcxbbbocxxb.  Several  of  the*  otfaen^  wiitten  at 
an  early  period  of  the  authors'  life,  have  been  published  heretofen^  in. a  abodiem  Mto- 
rary  work,  of  Umited  circulation.  We  consider  these  volumea  aa  containing  aome  of  tha 
very  best  of  Mr.  Simms'  minor  efforts.  The  reader  will  sometimea  find  himaalf,  it  may 
be,  borne  beyond  the  chrcle  of  probability ;  but  he  is  a  willing  lldlow-travaQer  with  tha 
author,  as  he  journeys  in  dreamy  mood ;  and  if  he  occasionally  diacem  aome  thinga 
which  he  could  wish  were  otherwise,  he  will  find  them  but  the  rich  auparflnitieaof  eariy 
genius.  The  volumes  —  beside  a  beautifiil  *  prefatory  sonnet'  of  the  adOioi'a^  pobliahed 
some  time  since  in  these  pages — bear  the  following  dedication,  than  vriiieh  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  and  touching :  '  To  my  Daughter  —  to  one  who^  aa  yot,  can  nnder- 
stand  little  save  his  love  —  these  volumes  are  fondly  dedicated,  with  all  the  aflectjpna 
of  a  Father.' 
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Boston  Wobks. — Mr.  Samuxl  Colmak,  114  Fulton-street,  haa  the.  agency  for  aD 
works  of  interest  or  utility  which  issue  fiom  the  Boston  preaa.  Beaida  two  aicafiflBt 
books  already  noticed  in  these  pages—  *  Twice-Told  Tales,'  and  'Tha  Toong  f  aijiaa' 
Friend'  —  we  have  before  us,  from  the  above  houses  a  neat  voiome  of  aoma  thveahm- 
died  and  fifty  pages,  upon  '  PraeHcal  Phrenology,  by  Silas  Joifas,)which  haa  been  U^y 
praised  by  phrenologists ;  a  pleasing,  instructive^  and  comprehensive  Gsdgraphy  of  tha 
Bible,'  by  the  worldrrenowned  Pbtbb  Pablet,  illustrated  by  nmnsiotta  cnta  i  and  a 
simple  but  well-written  and  useful  little  pamphlet-book,  called  <  Emily  and  Chaiiaa^  or 
a  Little  Girl's  Correspondence  with  her  Brother — designed  to  aid  ChiUran  in  the  Art  ef 
Letter- Writing.'  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  public  attention  to  Mr.  CoLMAH'a  eatab- 
^ishment. 

DiscouBSBS,  Lbctvbes,  btc.  —  Upon  each  of  the  three  following  p»w»phleti^  we  had 
prepared,  for  our  last  number,  some  fiivorable  comments,  accompanied  with  brief  eztneta. 
They  are  again,  by  uncompromising  necessity,  crowded  out ;  and  we  have  bat  sfiaea  lo 
thank  the  authors,  severally,  for  their  favors,  and  to  commend  their  labora  to  anch  of 
our  readers  as  can  command  them : 

*  Rbasons  fob  Th ankfulnbss.  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the  First  Preaby  terian  Chnch 
in  Rochester,  (N.  Y.,)  on  the  day  of  Annual  Thanksgiving^  December  16^  1830L  By 
Tbton  Eowabos,  Pastor  of  said  Church.' 

*  Lbctvbb  oh  the  Chabactxb  and  Sbbvicbs  op  Jambs  Madison,  deKveied 
the  '  Young  Men's  Association  for  Mutual  Improvement,'  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
ary  28^  1837.    By  Daniel  D.  Babnabo.    Albany :  Hoitiian  and  Whits. 

'  Thb  WasTBBH  Academician,  and  Journal  of  Education  and  Scienca.  Wifitwt  by 
John  W.  Pigkbt,  and  aided  by  the  College  of  Teachers.'  Cincinnati :  JAvaa  R.  Aimtam* 

New-Yobk  Gazette.  —  This  old  and  established  dhimal  has  passed  nndar  the  eotin 
control  of  Messrs.  Robebt  U.  Lano  and  C.  F.  Daniels.  The  former  haa  hitherto  con- 
ducted the  (Gazette  with  industry  and  talent ;  and  with  the  ready  pen,  and  appraiiiiata 
tact,  spirit,  and  humor,  of  his  co-laborer,  its  good  repuution  wfli  not  be  likely  InitiinhilJi 
Mr.  Daniels  is  well  and  extensively  known  as  the  late  aasodate-editeref  the  Ooniiv 
and  Enquirer,  in  which  journal  his  place  is  now  filled  by  Edwabd  Wouam 
Esq.,  of  South  Carolina,  a  profound  scholar  and  a  vigorous  writer. 
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Tbb  *  PALMTmA  LnTBBt.'  —  We  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  these  admirable 
letters  will  hereafter  he  issued  in  two  handsome  volumes,  by  a  well-known  and  popular 
pnbtiaher.  Periiape  no  series  of  papers  ever  appeared  in  the  Enickjebbockks,  which 
have  attracted  moreimiversal  attention  and  admiration,  than  these  'Letters.'  The  beauty 
of  their  fttyle^  the  perfect  unity  and  keeping  of  the  scenes  and  events  described  and  narra- 
ted, and  the  pure  moral  and  religious  spirit  which  pervades  them,  have  been  themes  of 
landatory  comment,  with  readers  of  eminent  literary  standing,  as  well  in  England  and 
Scotland,  as  in  America.  To  the  records  of  this  popular  estimate,  we  may  hereafter 
refer ;  although  no  reader  of  this  Magazine  will  require  additional  proof  of  the  interest 
and  value  which  are  inseparable  from  the  writings  of  the  '  most  noble  Pxso.* 

Tbb  BaoTHna  HAavaa  have  nearly  ready  for  publication  the  following  works  t 
'Live  and  Let  Live;  or  Domestic  Service  Illustrated,*  by  Miss  Sanowicx ;  FiaLDiHo's 
'  Amelia^  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens,  by  Bulvher  ;  The  Monk  of  Cimies,  by  Mrs.  Snaa* 
WOOD ;  The  Works  of  CHAauw  Lamb  ;  '  Crichton,'  by  AiNSWoani ; '  Attila,'  by  Jambs  ; 
'  Henry  Blilner,'  by  Mrs.  S'Haawooo ;  Recollections  of  a  Southern  Matron,  by  Mrs.  C. 
Gilman;  Travels  in  Europe,  by  Rev.  Wilbub  Fisk,  D.  D.,  G|mn. ;  Narrative  of  Abthub 
OoaooH  Ptm,  of  Nantucket ;  '  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the 
Qlobe^  and  of  the  Progiass  of  Discovery  in  the  Pacific  Oecan  ;*  and  the  Complete  Works 
of  Buaaa. 

UsBFUL  KHOWLaoea.  — The  Prospectus  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Difiiision  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  has  been  laid  on  em  table;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  pubUc 
attention  to  so  laudable  an  institution.  It  is  the  design  of  the  society  —  the  materials 
for  carrying  out  which  are  abundant —  '  to  unite  the  efforts  of  literary,  scientific  wealthy, 
and  benevolent  men,  in  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  and  in  employing  the  arts  of  print- 
ing and  engraving  in  a  way  most  likely  to  be  interesting,  salutary,  and  elevating  to  the 
popular  mind.'  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  institution  are  among  the  most  emi- 
nent citixens  of  the  several  states,  and  their  names  afford  a  sufficiiiit  guarantee  of  its 
proapective  usefulness. 

Larraas  fbom  thb  Vibginia  Spbinos.  —  Mr.  H.  S.  Tanneb,  Philadelphia,  has  pub- 
lished, in  a  handsome  volume,  a  second  edition  of  '  Letters  descriptive  of  the  Vu-ginia 
Springs;  the  Roads  leading  thereto,  and  the  Doings  thereat  Collected,  corrected,  anno- ' 
tated,  and  edited,  by  PaaaoaiNa  Pboux.'  Eight  additional  letters  appear  in  tbe  present 
•dition,  bearing  the  same  marks  of  descriptive  talent,  quiet  humor,  scholarship,  and 
good  taste,  which  we  have  before  cited  as  characteristic  of  the  first  series.  A  new  map 
of  Virginia,  with  its  canals,  roads,  and  distances  from  place  to  place,  along  the  staga 
and  steam-boat  routes,  prefaces  the  volume.  New- York :  G.  and  C.  Cxai^  ahd 
CoMVAinr. 

Turn  Gamb  op  Lira.  — '  The  Game  of  Life,  or  the  Chess-Player,  a  Drawing  by  Moain 
'  BsracB,  explained,  according  to  hints  from  himself,  by  C.  Boaa.  Voa  BIiltitz.  With 
Additional  Remarks  on  the  Allegory.'  This  is  a  very  striking  moral  engraving,  with 
Tprell- written  illustrations,  representing  Satan,  the  Spirit  of  Darkness,  playing  with  Man 
Ibr  his  Soul.  To  one  with  whom  the  game  of  chess  is  familiar,  it  wil|  possess  great 
attractkins ;  while  for  the  mere  ordinary  observer,  it  has  a  German-like  mtefast,  unde- 
finable^  yet  pleasant  and  instructive.  Even  to  such,  the  print  is  suggestive  of  good. 
Boston :  Waaas,  Jobdah  amo  Com paxtv* 

Lockhabt's  Lira  or  Scott.  —  We  are  enabled  to  announce,  merely,  the  publicalion, 
by  Messrs.  Cabby,  Lba  and  Blamchabo,  Philadelphia,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  kite  Sia  Waltbb  Scott,  Bart.,  by  J.  G.  Lockhabt,  his  son-in-law.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  newly-discovered  memoir  of  the  early  life  of  Scott,  written  by  himself 
giving  a  clear  outline  of  his  history,  down  to  the  period  of  his  being  called  to  the  ban 
The  succeeding  portions  of  Lockhart's  work  will  be  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  pnbliah- 
mn,  immediately  on  the  reception  of  the  sheets  from  Edinburgh. 

TOL.  IX.  OS  * 
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A  GfjorcB  AT  Nbw-Yobk.  — The  '  Glance  at  New- York,'  after  the  manner  of  '  The 
Gieat  Metropolian'  recently  iasued  by  A.  Gbbekb,  Beekman-atreet,  \m  a  elerer  work,  in 
our  poor  opinion,  and  deaerving  of  leaa  cavalier  treatment  than  it  has  received  at  tke 
handa  of  certain  of  its  ciitica.  It  discusaes,  cur  rente  calamo,  and  very  agreeably,  tiM 
city  government,  theatres,  hotels,  churches,  mobs,  monopolies,  learned  profeaaiona, 
newapapers,  rogues,  dandies,  fires  and  firemen,  water  and  other  liquids,  etc.  There  an 
a  few  errora,  and  one  in  relation  to  this  Magazine ;  but  the  volume  is  both  uaefid  and 
amuaing,  nevertheless,  especially  to  strangers  in,  or  distant  from,  the  city. 

Ibvino's  Works.  —  The  seventh  and  eighth  volumea  of  the  uniform  edition  of  Wash- 
INOTOH  Ibving's  works  have  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Caret,  Lba  ako  Blanch ard. 
They  contain  the  *  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  many  of  which  have  added  ao  much  to  tha 
compUUn»M  of  their  author's  reputation.  We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the  demand  lor  the 
aarioa  of  which  theae  volumes  form  a  part,  that  their  sterling  worth  ia  not  likely  to  ba 
supplanted  in  the  aflectiona  of  the  American  people,  by  the  numeroua  *  new-bom  gauds' 
of  the  present  day. 

'  Mathxmatical  and  Physical  Gbographt,'  is  the  title  of  a  clearly-printed  volume^ 
of  three  hundred  pages,  firom  the  press  of  Messrs.  Packard  and  Brown,  Hartford,  Conn. 
It  is  intended  for  academies  and  schools,  but  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  all  general 
readers.  It  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Comstock,  with  whose  productions  fiv 
the  jroung  we  have  a  favorable  acquaintance;  and  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Tolmna 
enables  ns  to  predict  for  it  a  success  as  ample  as  that  which  has  rewarded  the  merita  of 
of  ita  predeoessora. 

'  Thbes.  £zpbrimknts  in  Drinking.  —  There  is  a  good  moral  to  this  little  pamphlst- 
book;  but  like  all  the  *  experiments'  which  have  succeeded  the  'Three  Experiments  of 
Living,'  it  lacks  the  force,  spirit,  and  vrautemblancCf  of  ita  excellent  archetype.  We  fear 
all  imitations  will  aoon  become  disrelishing,  should  the  ample  reward  of  merit  in  the 
first  instance  induce  many  more  writers,  in  these  pressing  times,  to  attempt  the  'expa> 
riment'  of  sucking  sustenance  through  their  goose  quills. 

Boston  Mbrcantilb  Association.  —  A  pamphlet  has  been  sent  ns,  containing  9M 
'  Address  by  Isaac  C.  Pray,  Jun.,  a  Poem  by  Lovbt  Stimson,  Jun.,  together  with  the 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Stephbn  Fairbanks,  and  hia  Excellency,  Ei>ward  Gvebbtt,  at  the 
ssventeenth  anniversary  of  the  above  named  institution.  The  entire  exerdses  are  in  tha 
right  apirit,  and  demand  a  more  extended  notice  than  the  oniy  one  we  can  beoa  afibsd 
them — a  mere  record  of  their  publication. 

Talbb  and  Sketches,  by  '  Boz'  and  Others.  —  Measrs.  Carby,  Lea  and  Blanchabo 
have  issued,  in  two  volumes,  a  number  of  popular  tales,  sketches,  and  verse,  from  lata 
Eogtiah  magazines,  the  best  of  which  are  '  Oliver  Twist'  —  a  fragment  only  of  a  story, 
however— and  *  Public  Life  of  Mr.  Tulrumble,'  by  'Boz,' ^  Handy  Andy,'  and  *  Who 
Mflked  my  Cow  1  or  the  Marine  Ghoat.'  The  volumea  posaeaa  a  good  variety  of  liglrt 
antertainroent,  and  would  be  found  copital  steam-boat  reading. 

Classical  Family  Library.  —  The  two  latest  volumes  of  Harper's  Claaaical  Family 
Library,  contain  Juvenal^  translated  by  Dr.  Badham,  Pernut,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W. 
DauiufOND,  Pindar^  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Wheelwbight,  and  Anacrcan^  by  Thomas 
BouBNE.  The  volumea  are  embellished  with  busts  of  Pindar  and  Juvenal,  and  are  well 
szectttad. 


The  Fine  Abtb,  etc.  —  Noticea  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  just  opened, 
and  the  lata  highly  intereating  aemi-centennial  anniversary  of  Columbia  College,  are 
crowded  from  the  present  number.  Correspondents  are  not  forgotten  ;  and  wlien  te 
*  moving  accidents'  of  the  May-day  aeaaon  have  ceased  to  vex,  and  the  toils  of  the  month 
are  for  a  brief  space  ended,  peradventure  their  favora  shall  ba  considered  and  acknow- 
Udgad. 
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RBCtNT  FRBNCB  PUBLICATIONS. 

Wb  em  indebted  to  the  attention  of  an  obliging  friend,  for  the  following  coodenaed  re* 
poet  of  recent  French  publicationa^  of  interest  or  ralue : 

A  fiwah  jeiiaa  of  that  conoaa  Collection  of  Tnalf,  the  Cautet  CiUbrtM,  ia  begun,  va 
Paria.    It  will  form  4  volsb  8vo. 

Madame  Ghaiot,  (the  wife  of  the  minister  and  historian,)  ia  publishing  two  works  of 
fiction  —  Eudoxity  ou  C  OrgutU  PermU^  1  vol.  18mo.,  with  plates ;  and  Unt  PimiiU^ 
2  Tola>t  12mo.    The  latter  has  a  aequel,  by  Madame  Tastu. 

Mona.  Paulin  Paris  is  publiahing  an  account  of  the  French  mss.  in  the  BiblioChdqn 
dm  Roi,  onder  tba  title  of  *  Lu  MunufcrUs  FVan^ais  dt  la  BiblioHthiue  du  Rais  leur 
histoire,  et  celledes  teztea'Allemand,  Anglais,  Hollandais,  Italien,  Espagnol,  de  la  mtoia 
fioiUotioii.' 

The  Mystery  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  is,  it  seems,  stiH  unresolred,  in  ^ite  of  the 
kidy  alleged  discovery  of  historical  documents  dearing  up  the  whole  matter.  Paul 
Jaeol))  (who  takes  the  addition  of  £<e  BibliapkUt,)  has  collected  a  fresh  set  of  proo&i  firat 
to  prove  who  the  mask  tfo*  not ;  and,  secondly,  to  show  that  he  was  (as  was  the  opi- 
niao  4tf  Louis  JCVm.,)  a  brother  of  Louis  le  Grand,  (XIV.)  In  truth,  we  have  been  so 
aAsB  oonvinesd,  by  jhe  discoveries  as  to  Iron  Mask  and  Jmiins,  that  we  are  rapidly 
C0miag,  agminat  any  freah  proo(  however  strong,  to  believe  that  neither  of  these  persona- 
gee  ever  eiiated  at  all  —  that  they  are  mythological  beings  only,  like  Jupiter  or  Thoth, 
(whom  aome  call  Triaroegiattta,)  or  Homer,  whom  the  Germane  have  so  completely  ex- 
ploded. 

Mr.  Cooper's  Excursions  in  Switxerland,  have  been  translated  into  French,  under  the 
title  of  '  Excursions  d*  une  Famille  Am€ricaine  en  Suiase.' 

Laooix  baa  published  a  novel  under  a  very  iU-omened  title  —  'Une  Premiere  Ride*  — 
a  firet  wrinkle,  not  a  first  ride.  The  latter  would  have  been  a  far  mote  romantic sub'> 
ject. 

M.  da  Puybuaque  ia  editing  a  fresh  body  of  fects,  aa  to  the  diaasters  of  Buonaparte's 
RnaaiaB  Ejqieditkm.  It  ia  drawn  from  the  interesting  papers  of  the  Field  Marshal  the 
Marquia  de  Serang ;  andia  entitled, '  Lea  Priaonniera  Frangaia  en  Ruasie;  ou  Merooira 
et  Souvenira  de  Serang :  2  vols.  8vo.  We  presume  it  will  give  fresh  interest  to  De  Segui's 
book,  which  is  the  best  upon  this  matter. 

Qualrem^re  de  Quincy's  intereating  reaearches  on  the  SpoUation  of  the  Athenian  and 
RoBMUi  Monnmenu  of  Art  is  going  throug||a  new  edition. 

Neator  THotfl^  a  member  of  the  expeditioii  of  Champolhon  to  Egypt  and  Nubia,  has 
pnbliahed  a  hiatory  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisks,  with  an  explanation  of  their  hiatorical  in- 
acriptiona.    8vo. 

Biaspail,  die  botanist,  haa  published  *  A  New  System  of  Vegetable  Phyaiology  and 
Botany,'  2  Tola.  Svo^  accompanied  with  an  Atlas  of  sixty  plates. 

We  have  seen,  but  pot  examined,  a  work,  seemingly  of  much  importance,  by  Dueha- 
tslat,  entitled  *I>e  la  Proatitiiiion  dana  la  Ville  de  Paria»  Conaid#r6e  aoua  le  Rapport  de 
F  Hygidne  Publique,  de  la  Morale  etde  1'  Administration.'  It  is  founded  upon  very  eare- 
fiil  reaearchea  into  atatiatical  docnmenta  afibrded  by  the  records  of  the  Police^  now  first 
explored,  for  such  a  purpose.  We  refer  to  the  woik,  in  spite  of  the  natme  of  ita  subject, 
bacauae  it  ia  an  important  one,  aa  to  mveatigationa  that  may  lead  to  useftil,  beneficent, 
and  even  moral  reaulta.    In  view  of  auoh,  thepreaa  must  not  be  too  delicate. 

They  are  publishing,  in  Paris,  a  beantiftd  edition  of  St.  Pierra'a  'Paul  and  Vkginia,' 
and  his*  Hindoo  Cottage.'  Itria  edited  by  Curmer,  with  a  Life  by  Sainta*Beuve,  and 
notasby  varioua  handa.  Bemfe  a  gpeat  number  of  engraved  illuatrations,  it  ofiers  a  com- 
plete Flora  of  the  lale  of  France  and  of  India,  axecoted  by  a  skilfril  natnraliat,  M.  Des* 
QQortils.    TlMiawillha  thirty  numbam in 8vo.  at  U  francaeaeh. 

Alexander  Dumas  iaabovt  to  iasQs  a  new  romance,  nndar  the  title  of  *Paaeal  Bnmo.* 
The  third  and  fourth  volumea  of  his  *  Impreask>ns  de  Voyagea,'  are  alao  out. 
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Rosseeuw  Saint-Hilaira  is  beginning  to  publish  «  Ustory  of  Sptin,  from  the  Gotlue 
invasion  to  ths  present  century.  It  will  form  six  or  seveo  toIs.  8vo.  Tbt  flnC  vohmo 
will  treat  of  the  historr  of  Gothic  Spain :  the  second,  that  of  Castils :  the  tUvd,  that  of 
Arragon,  Navarre  and  Biscay  :  the  fourth,  Spain  under  the  Moors,  etc.  l%o  Introdne- 
tion  will  sketch  the  early  sute  of  Spain,  the  Phoenician,  Carthaguiian  and  Somsn  con- 
quests, and  the  Gk>thic  Institutions  and  Code;  The  author  ia  said  to  hrinf  to  his  wdik 
very  important  and  laborious  researches  into  the  little-explored  Ubrarisa  of  Spirili)  «9  well 
as  those  of  Germany. 

Among  the  novelties  of  imagination,  we  remark  ^Oooipiit  and  Sinapitt,'  t  pluvBolQ- 
gical  romance,  by  Ernest  Dutouquet,  2  vols.  8vo.  We  foar  it  will  adipaa  fha  aeientife 
fictions  of  Miss  Martineau.  There  is  also  a  new  novel  by  Panl  da  Kbck.  caOad  *Zi- 
sine.' 

Bayle  MouHlard's  Essays  on  '  Imprisonment  for  Debt,'  a  wotk  crownad  by  flia  Ib- 
atitute  in  1835,  is  lately  pubKsfaed. 

Mons.  Marcos  is  giving  some  curious  researches  as  to  the  baibanan  ODbiaiakBOB  tiiSm 
Roman  Empire,  under  the  title  of  *  A  History  of  the  Vandala;  with  Reaaafchaa  ob  i1m 
Commerce  of  the  Barbery  Sutea,  in  the  Earlier  Part  of  the  Cbriatiaii  Bra«'  8fl». 

Dulaure  is  about  to  give,  in  8  vols.  8va,  with  fifty  engravinga  andiHiiiiaffoai  adililiMM^ 
the  sixth  edition  of  his  admirable  and  cuiioas  history  of  Paris:  a  work  of  tiM  hjgWif 
merit  and  interest,  built  up  from  a  very  modaat  beginnings  by  lepeatod  adiliOB% 
newed  researches. 

The  Monuments  of  Egjrpt  and  Nubia,  as  ooUeded  by  CbampoUkm,  witb 
tions,  are  in  progress  of  publication,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French 
They  are  to  form  four  large  folio  volumee  of  platea  (chiefly  colorad)  400  m  miuJbm  i 
two  volumes  of  text,  in  4to :  costing,  in  all,  600  firanca. 

We  see  that  Miss  Sedgwick's  novel  of  the  *  The  Linwoods'  has  baan  tnmhM  iMa 
French,  under  the  title  of  '  La  FamiUe  Am^iicaine.' 

'  La  ScBur  de  la  Charity*  is  the  title  of  a  new  poem,  by  Lamartina. 

The  following,  by  Henry  Temaux,  may  offer  aomethng  important  to  dua 
'  Yoyagea,  Relations  et  M^moires  Originaux,  pour  Servu-  &  I'HIatoira  de  la 
rAm^riqua.-'  3  vola.  8vo.   Also,  a  *  Biblioth6que  AmftricaiBet*  an  aeeoimt  of  wwiti 
relating  to  America.  8vo. 

We  are  glad  to  see  announced  <  A  Dictionary  of  Cookery  and  of  Hocaalwld  Baftl 
my,'  by  Mons.  Burnet,  ex-offioer  of  the  Month :  Svo.,  with  plataa. 

Geofirey  Saint-Hilaire  has  published  ti|»  volumes  of  a  sort  of  fiiMval  hioloty  al 
Monatroflitiea,  under  the  title  of '  Hiatoire  CWntel  dea  Anomahea  da  rOigtalnitloa 
THomme  et  ches  lea  Animaiix.* 

Paul  de  Julvecourt  is  giving,  under  title  of  'Balalayra,'  a  tranalation  of  tkt 
poetry  of  the  Russians.  Svo. 

De  Martonne  has  edited,  firom  the  Unique  mss.  hi  the  Ki^g**  Libtaiy,  tko 
of  Parise  la  Ducharr&  12mo.  • 

Vidocq,  the  ex-rogue,  haa  produced  a  new  book,  in  illnstratfon  of  his  anMarif 
tions.    He  calls  it  <  Les  Voleurs :  Physiologie  de  leurs  Mosurs  et  la  lent 
2  vols.  8va    If  he  meana  to  aet  up  for  an  honeat  man,  ha  abonld  take  tai 
trade  than  that  of  book-maker. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  new  ocUvo  edition  of  St.  Chryaoetom'a 
(with  Latin  version)  haa  appeared.    Six  more  are  to  come.   AUio,  aaapplsmaiit  Co  ibtm 
of  St.  Augusdn,  containing  inedited  aermons.    Foho. 

*  Studiea  on  the  Theatrical  Art,'  by  the  widow  of  Talma,  aioforthcommg :  iaid  lb  l» 
remarkable.  Villeneuve,  the  editor,  gives  a  life  of  the  nnthorMa,  and  mtay  OttidiM  pth 
ticulars  of  the  greatest  of  tragedians.  Svo. 

Raynouard  has  given  a  aeoond  vohime  of  the  new  aeriea  of  Ui  ftntortiwi  if 
dourPoetry.   It  is  the  first  part  of  a  Dictkmary  of  tha  PlofonsaL     • 
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ELECTRO- MAGNETISM. 

It  was  the  illustrious  Kepler,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  who,  half 
piqued  at  findine  that  one  of  his  attempts  to  explain  the  motions  of 
some  planet  had  been  labor  lost,  compared  Dame  Nature  to  the 
coquette  Galatea,  in  one  of  Virgirs  Eclogues.  The  nearer  she  is 
approached,  the  more  wayward,  capricious,  and  provoking,  are  her 
escapades : 

'  Fugit  ad  salicos  et  te  cupit  ante  videri.' 

If  this  be  true  of  astronomical  science,  it  is  a  truth  a  thousand 
times  more  frequently  enforced  upon  the  votary  of  that  class  of 
physical  sciences,  of  which  electricity  and  galvanism  form  so  promi- 
nent and  interesting  a  field,  both  for  study  and  discovery.  The  very 
subject-matter  of  his  researches  is  more  like  the  idea  of  a  '  spirituid 
essence'  than  actual  band  fidi  material  entity.  It  is  a  kind  or  invisi- 
ble Urtmm  auid,  which  bcdSQes  all  human  tests  of  materiality.  Gi*ant, 
as  some  philosophers  will  have  it,  that  it  is  merely  '  a  property  of 
matter,'  and  that  it  has  none  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  mate- 
rial substances  —  yet  the  difficulty  is  but  increased.  If  we  find  it  so 
impossible  to  believe  that  matter  could  travel  through  matter,  with 
the  mysterious  velocity  with  which  electricity  is  impelled;  if  we 
cannot  conceive  of  matter  which  is  so  subtile  as  to  elude  all  our 
senses  to  penetrate  the  most  solid  substances,  and  to  be  known  only 
by  its  effects  when  in  motion,  how  can  we  conceive  of  a  mere  '  pni« 
perty  of  matter'  of  which  matter  may  be  deprived  in  one  part,  while 
It  is  accumulated  in  another  1  Of  which,  in  fact,  matter,  organic  or 
inorganic,  is  equally  unconscious,  until  a  change  in  its  distribution  is 
effected,  that  developes  its  latent  energy  1  To  call  it  a  mere  property 
of  matter,  then,  like  extension,  does  not  seem  either  very  correct  in 
expression,  or  philosophical  in  principle. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  it  as  matter,  as  a  distinct  ma- 
terial substance,  is  so  violent  a  blow  at  our  almost  innate  ideas  of  all 
mattec,  that  one  is  half  tempted  to  reject  the  arguments  of  the  philo* 
Bophers,  numerous  as  they  are,  which  appear  to  establish  its  substan- 
tiality beyond  a  question,  and  to  resort  to  the  convenient  nomencla- 
ture of  die  old  school  men,  who  would  probably  have  christened  it 
'  the  90ul  of  matter*  -*- '  €tnima  mMndi^  —  or  some  such  fanciful  name. 
In  fact,  so  much  more  subtile  than  light  itself  is  this  mysterious  m«— 
so  much  more  diffusive  than  the  invisiUe  winds  of  heaven  —  so  much 
more  obscure  in  its  nature,  and  wonderful  in  its  effects,  than  any 
other  known  chemical  agent—-  that  we  axe  in  &vor  of  every  gentle- 
man and  lady's  forming  their  own  hypothesis,  with  respect  to  its 
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materiality  or  immateriality.     And  vile  as  the  pun  may  seem  —  and 
in  fact  is  —  it  is  no  matter  whatever,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
whether  it  be  matter  or  not.  Like  the  two  rival  theories  of  the  nature 
of  light,  either  serves  to  classify  the  phenomena ;  and  sometimes 
they  are  best  explained  on  one  and  sometimes  the  other  supposition. 
Perhaps  the  idea  that  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  the 
grand  connecting    link   between  the   material  and  the  immaterial 
world,  would  be  as  convenient  a  hypothesis  as  either.     Indeed,  we 
beg  leave  to  suggest  to  some  *  ingenious  young  gentleman,*  whether 
it  would  not  be  worth  his  while  to  maintain  that  theory,  upon  a  fitting 
occasion,  before  a  suitable  audience,  with  a  view  to  impress  upon 
them  with  due  force,  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  undevout  astronomers  and 
our  other  modem  Sadducees.    Although  philosophers  of  all  ages  and 
nations  have,  for  the  most  part,  held  that  electricity  was  strictly  ma- 
terial, we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  stronger  arguments  in  faror  of  that 
doctrine,  than  are  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the  materiality  of  light 
And  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Sir  David  Brewster,  *  who  ought  to  know,' 
both  hold  that  light  has  no  such  distinct  material  existence,  but  that 
it  is  the  result  of  certain  vibrations  or  undulations  of  a  subtile  ethe- 
real medium,  universally  present  in  nature,  just  as  pulsations  of  air 
produce  the  sensation  of  sound  upon  the  acoustic  nerve.     But  start- 
ling as  this  may  appear,  we  do  nevertheless  en  revanche  propound  it, 
to  those  and  all  other  disciples  of  the  undulatory  theory,  who  main- 
tain the  immateriality  of  light  upon  this  foundation.  —  How  and  where 
has  it  been  proved,  that  sound  itself  may  not  be  a  material  emanation^ 
from  the  mere  impact  of  particles  of  matter,  as  much  as  galvanism  or 
electricity  from  their  more  energetic  excitement  1     One  would  have 
thought,  that  the  prismatic  decomposition  of  light  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light,  as  a  material  emanap 
tion  from  luminous  bodies.     For  how  a  vibration  or  undulation  of  an 
ethereal  medium  could  be  thus  decomposed  into  distinct  rays,  pos- 
sessing different  and  in  some  respects  totally  opposite  properti^,  it 
is  not  very  oEisy  to  conceive.     Though  we  admit  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  comprehend  liow  matter  can  be  divided  into  such  inconceivably 
subtile  particles,  as  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  supposes,  yet  we 
find  it  a  much  harder  task  to  acknowledge  that  a  mere  undulation  of  a 
homogeneous,  ethereal  medium  can  produce  such  surprising  chemical 
results  as  solar  light  is  well  known  to  be  capable  of  affording. 

Now,  the  nature  of  light  is  still  enveloped  in  such  profound 
obscurity  —  its  subtile  particles,  if  it  be  really  material,  do  so  elude 
all  our  feeble  efforts  to  condense  them  —  that  it  would  be  but  an  idle 
indulgence  of  the  fancy  to  predict  what  the  progress  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation may  yet  effect  in  that  department  of  philosophy.  Yet 
we  will,  for  once,  venture  the  prophecy,  that  if  any  great  advance  is 
made,  by  inductive  research,  toward  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  material  constitution  of  light,  it  will  be  by  a  diligent 
and  accurate  examination  of  its  magnetic  properties.  The  question 
is  not  yet  solved,  whether  light  really  possesses  magnetizing  powers 
or  not.  Morichini,  who  first  asserted  it  from  actual  experiment,  w« 
more  fortunate  in  his  process  than  subsequent  observers,  or  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  results.     If  it  should  be  hereafter  satisfactorily  es- 
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tablishedp  that  solar  light  possesses  this  property,  it  may  lead  to  the 
most  important  inductions  in  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism. 
The  whole  science  of  chemistry  may  undergo  a  shock  as  revolutionary 
as  that  which  it  received  when  the  gases  were  discovered.  It  might 
conduct  us  to  th6  conclusion,  that  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magne- 
tism, are  not  only  identical  with  each  other,  as  is  now  generally 
admitted,  but  also  with  latent  heat ;  and  that,  though  subject  to  great 
and  essential  modifications,  they  all  have  their  common  origin  in  that 
decomposition  of  light  which  is  effected  by  absorption.  There  are 
80  many  observed  phenomena  which  point  to  the  diurnal  changes  in 
the  solar  light  as  the  cause  of  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  that  we  have  long  since  considered  that  as  a  solved  problem.  I£^ 
therefore,  future  experiments  should  fail  in  proving  the  absolute  mag- 
\ietizing  power  of  the  solar  rays,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  decomposed  rays  of  light  —  that  is,  decomposed  by  absorption,  and 
converted  into  electrical  currents  —  did  not  possess  that  power  in  a 
very  high  degree.  For  that  electrical  or  magnetic  currents  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  earth,  has  been  so 
well  proved,  that  it  must  now  be  taken  as  a  postulate  in  the  science. 

No  truth  should  be  more  frequently  enforced  upon  the  devotee  of 
physical  science,  than  this :  that  the  grand  chemistry  of  nature  is 
performed  with  a  sublime  harmony  and  tranquillity,  which  scarcely 
make  the  results  perceptible  to  our  senses,  save  from  the  lapse  of 
Ume.  There  are  no  violent  agents,  and  rdagents  in  her  laboratories ; 
no  torture  of  analysis ;  no  compound  blow-pipes,  or  galvanic  batte- 
ries ;  no  open  war  of  acids  and  alkalies,  to  carry  on  her  mysterious 
and  etemu  series  of  production  and  re-production.  All  is  inspired 
with  the  vital  principle  of  vegetable  production ;  and  animal  life 
seems  to  be  but  a  natural  consequence.  The  germs  of  vegetation 
must  be  cOeval  with  the  particles  of  matter :  the  vivifying  rays  of 
light  can  alone  bring  them  into  action,  and  mature  them.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  we  shall  find  hereafler,  that  the  same  noiseless  but 
irresistible  operation  of  solar  light  is  the  basis  of  all  electrical  ex- 
citement 1  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  energetic  action  of  the  dry 
galvanic  columns  of  De  Luc  and  Zamboni,  except  from  the  excitemenC 
of  a  latent  absorbed  fluid,  brought  into  action  only  by  the  attraction 
of  opposite  oBwrptioiu  ?  The  chemical  action  of  the  materiab  of 
the  dry  colunm  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the 
galvanic  battery  of  metallic  plates  and  diluted  acid.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  light  is  alike  the  source 
of  all  vegetable  life,  and  electrical  excitement,  through  the  whole 
solar  system. 

That  the  universal  presence  of  this  mysterious  power  was  the  basis 
of  Newton's  almost  divine  philosophical  system  -—  that  he  considered 
its  existence  demonstrated  —  is  apparent,  from  more  than  one  pas- 
sage in  his  '  Principia,*  He  appears  to  have  entertained  the  belief, 
that  future  observations  would  make  us  more  fully  acquainted 
with  its  nature  and  properties ;  but  for  a  century  afler,  little  or  no 
progress  was  made  in  the  vigorous  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
which  he  had  suggested,  and  yet  the  elements  of  the  science  were 
familiar  to  thousands  of  philosophers.  The  electricity  of  amber  — 
the  Ghreek  name  of  whicn  (tlsMtf^r)  still  gives  the  science  its  appeL* 
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latioQ — was  known  to  the  Grreeks,  and  probably,  from  the  earlieft 
times.  But  it  was  not  until  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity 
was  established,  that  the  science  beg^n  to  assume  its  proper  rank  and 
attraction.  Incessant  experiments  have  now  raised  it  to  auch  im* 
portance,  that,  considered  as  embracing  g^vanism,  electro-manie- 
tism,  and  last,  not  least,  eUctro^ynamicM^  it  has  become  the  tau  of 
the  best  talent  and  the  longest  life  to  master  it,  in  all  its  details. 

The  department  of  electro-dynamics  —  which  is  merely  conver- 
sant with  the  force  of  electricity  in  motion  —  is  daily  and  hourly 
extending  its  limits,  and  developing  powers  which  are  as  astonishing 
in  their  mechanical  effects,  as  they  are  mysterious  and  wonderful  in 
their  origin.  The  most  successful  cultivator  of  this  branch  of  it, 
and  one  to  whom  science  in  general  is  deeply  indebted,  is  Arapdre, 
one  of  that  illustrious  band  of  French  savants,  who  deserve  to  nave 
statues  erected  to  them  in  the  temples  of  science,  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Biot  and  Arago,  names  reverenced  wherever 
the  light  of  science  has  penetrated,  also  engaged  with  ardor  in 
the  research.  In  England,  Davy  and  Faraday,  soon  after,  with  equal 
zeal,  entered  upon  the  same  career.  The  latter  still  lives  to  punue 
the  enlightened  course  of  investigation  by  which  he  has  already 
achieved  so  many  honorable  distinctions.  Long  may  he  live  to  reap 
the  same  enviable  rewards  of  fame,  which  have  thus  far  crowned 
his  labors. 

But  splendid  as  have  been  the  contributions  of  these  illustrioos 
individuals,  to  the  mere  science  of  electro-dynamics,  in  illustrating 
its  principles,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  claim  for  our  ingenious 
countryman,  Mr.  Davenport,  the  palm  for  a  successful  combination 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  with  the  scientific  principles  of  electro- 
magnetic  action.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  had  been  guided  in  his 
researches  by  a  sort  of  Yankee  intuition,  which  enables  a  certain 
portion  of  that  inventive  race  to  run  tbrouffh  a  whole  science  by  a 
series  of  shrewd  '  guesses.'  The  history  of  his  labors  is  too  charac- 
teristic to  be  omitted.  He  first  saw  a  galvanic  magnet,  it  appeara, 
about  three  years  ago  !  —  and  from  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by 
suspending  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  from  a  amaU 
gralvanic  magnet,  he  immediately  inferred,  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  theory  or  the  experiments  of  others,  that  he  could  propel  ma- 
chinery by  galvanic  magnetism !  He  purchased  the  magnet,  and 
produced  his  first  rotary  motion  in  July,  1834,  only  six  months  after. 
In  point  of  dale,  this  appears  to  be  the  first  successful  application  of 
galvanism  to  the  generation  of  motion,  that  promised  to  be  of  prac- 
ticable application,  upon  a  large  and  perhaps  even  an  indefinite  scale 
of  power  —  limited  only  by  the  usual  boundaries  of  size  and  ex- 
pense. To  attempt  a  description  of  it,  professing  to  elucidate  its 
construction,  would,  we  fear,  be  more  apt  to  mislead  than  to  convey 
any  clear  idea  of  its  parts,  or  its  peculiar  operation.  Sufiice  it  to  say, 
that,  by  arranging  a  certain  number  of  fixed  electro-magnets  in  a 
permanent  circle,  and  an  equal  number  in  a  revolving  wheel,  the 
application  of  the  electric  current  of  k  galvanic  battery  produces  — * 
by  means  of  a  most  surprising  mechanical  contrivance,  in  inatantlj 
reversing  the  poles,  as  the  moveable  magnetic  circle  revolvee  -**  m 
rotary  motion,  of  the  most  astonishing  velocity  and  power,  comidei^ 
ing  the  feeble  agents  employed. 
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But  di«  eager  tnquiry  is :  *  Will  it  increase  —  Can  it  be  augmented 
in  proportioii  to  the  enhaneed  size  of  the  members  of  the  miachine  1 
Will  it  yet  supersede,  by  its  superior  cheapness,  compactness,  safety, 
and  other  advantages,  the  mighty  agency  of  steam,  in  the  various 
economical  uses  to  which  that  is  applied,  for   manufacturing  and 
locomotive  purposes  1     We  can  hazard  no  other  answer  to  these 
questions,  thai^  that  the  probability  is  in  favor  of  that  sublime  result, 
sooner  or  later.  But  as  N^atnre  often  eludes  our  most  unwearied  and 
enlightened  researches,  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  the  applictyjl 
tion  of  the  principle  of  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Cooke's  machine, 
may  not  meet  with  unforeseen  difficulties,  and   even  apparently 
formidable   obstacles,    that    may    for  a    time    retard    its    opera- 
tion upon  a  large  scale.     There  are  in  every  branch  of  physical 
science,  so  imperfectly  explored  as  that  of  electro-^lynamics,  a  thou- 
sand apparently  contradictory  experiments  to  be  reconciled  ;  a  thou- 
sand hastily  adopted  results  to  Ik)  corrected  ;  an  infinite  number  of 
accompanying  conditions  to  be  weiehed  and  tested,  before  we  can 
pronounce  d  pnori  upon  the  successful  application  of  a  mere  princi- 
ple to  any  practical  use  of  importance.     If  we  were  to  reason  only 
irom  what  our  ingenious  and  persevering  countrymen  have  done  in 
three  years,  under  all  their  disadvantages,  to  what  they  are  capable 
of  doing,  with  the  benefit  of  an  enlightened  experience,  and  all  ne- 
cessary appliances  and  means  to  boot,  we  should  certainly  anticipate 
nothing  less  than  a  triumph  of  genius  and  skill,  of  which  it  would 
beegar  all  human  prescience  to  foretell  the  consequences.     But  we 
ratner  choose  to  repress  our  own  enthusiasm,  than  to  indulge,  as  yet, 
in  visions  of  the  future.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  machine  in  question  to  mechanical  purposes, 
its  admirable  ingenuity  —  its  felicitous  and  striking  illustration  of  the 
power  of  electro-galvanic  magnetism  —  will  still  entitle  the  invention 
to  the  highest  praise.     The  public,  we  hope  and  trust,  will  not  rest 
satisfied,  until  they  have  an  opportunity  at  once  to  gratify  a  laudable 
curiosity,  and  to  contribute  their  mite  to  the  cause  of  science,  at  a 
public  and  we  hope  not  unproductive  exhibition.     The  ingenuity  of 
the  inventors  would  easily  put  into  motion  a  variety  of  useful  ma- 
chinenr,  which  would  exemplify  the  advantages  and  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  the  invisible  power  which  they  have  enchained  and  imprisoned 
as  a  mechanical  drudge  to  do  fealty  and  service  to  the  human  race.  A 
more  novel  and  instructive  spectacle  could  hardly  be  conceived,  than 
such  a  practical  application  of  it  might  be  made  to  exhibit.    We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  individuals,  whose  enlightened  views  and  intelli- 
gence are  sustained  by  wealth  and  public  spirit,  have  taken  shares 
in  this  interesting  enterprise,  with  a  liberality  and  munificence  which 
entitle  them  to  rank  among  the  benefactors  to  science.     In  the  view 
of  these  manifestations  of  scientific  ardor,  of  enlightened  zeal,  and 
mechanical   ingenuity,  we  hope  for  the  most  favorable  results   for 
their  efforts,  if  success  may  be  commanded  in  this  age  and  generation. 
No  wonder  that  Professor  Silliman,  in   the  contemplation  of  what 
has  been  already  accomplished  in  the  science  of  electro-dynamics, 
should  break  forth  in  the  eloquent  strain  which  concludes  his  article 
in  the  last  number  of  his  valuable  Journal,  upon  th^  sqbject  of  this 
same  machine. 
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'  Science/  says  the  learned  and  eloquent  professor,  '  has  thus,  most 
unexpectedly,  placed  in  our  hands  a  new  power,  of  great  but  un- 
known energy.  It  does  not  evoke  the  winds  from  their  caverns ; 
nor  give  wings  to  water  by  the  urgency  of  heat ;  nor  drive  to  ex- 
haustion the  muscular  power  of  animals ;  nor  operate  bj  compli- 
cated mechanism  ;  nor  accumulate  hydraulic  force  by  damming  the 
vexed  torrents  ;  nur  summon  any  other  form  of  gravitating  force ; 
but,  by  the  simplest  means  —  the  mere  contact  of  metallic  surfaces 
of  small  extent,  with  feeble  chemical  agents  —  a  power  every  where 
diffused  through  nature,  but  generally  concealed  firom  our  senses,  is 
mysteriously  evolved,  and  by  circulation  in  insulated  wires,  it  is  still 
more  mysteriously  augmented,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  fold,  until 
it  breaks  forth  with  incredible  energy  ;  there  is  no  appreciable  inter- 
val between  its  first  evolution  and  its  full  maturity  —  and  the  inftnt 
starts  up  a  giant. 

'  Nothing  since  the  discovery  of  gravitation,  and  of  the  structure 
of  the  celestial  systems,  is  so  wonderful  as  the  .power  evolved  by 
galvanism  ;  whether  we  contemplate  it  in  the  muscular  convulsions 
of  animals,  the  chemical  decompositions,  the  solar  brightness  of  the 
galvanic  light,  the  dissipating  consuming  heat,  and,  more  than  all,  in 
the  magnetic  energy,  which  leaves  far  behind  all  previous  artificial 
accumulations  of  this  power,  and  reveals,  as  there  is  full  reason  to 
believe,  the  grand  secret  of  terrestrial  magnetism  itself* 


THE      DELUGE. 


*  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 
Wbeu  Deatfa'tf  npproach  ia  seen  ao  terrible  V  SHARsrsARE. 

Thb  judgment  was  at  hand.    Before  the  sun 

Gathered  tempestuous  clouds,  which,  blackening,  q)read, 

Until  their  blended  masses  overwhelmed 

The  hemisphere  of  day :  and,  adding  gloom 

To  night's  dark  empire,  swift  irom  zone  to  zone 

Swept  the  vast  shadow,  swallowing  up  all  light, 

And  covering  the  encircling  firmament 

As  with  a  mighty  pall!    Low  in  the  dust 

Bowed  the  atnighted  nations,  worshipping. 

Anon  the  o'ercharged  garners  of  the  storm 

Burst  with  their  growing  burden  ;  fierce  and  fast 

Shot  down  the  ponderous  rain,  a  sheeted  flood, 

That  slanted  not  before  the  baffled  winds. 

But,  with  an  arrowy  and  unwavering  rush. 

Dashed  hissing  earthward.    Soon  the  rivers  rose, 

And  roaring  fled  their  channels ;  and  calm  lakes 

Awoke  exulting  from  their  lethargy, 

And  poured  destruction  on  their  peaceful  shores. 

The  lightning  flickered  in  the  deXueed  air, 
And  feebly  ihroueh  the  shout  of  gathering  waves 
Muttered  the  stiffed  thunder.    Day  nor  night 
Ceased  the  descendkie  streams ;  and  if  the  gloom 
A  little  brightened,  when  the  lurid  morn 
Rose  on  the  starless  midni^fat,  't  was  to  show 
The  liftinff  up  of  waters.    Bird  and  beast 
Forsook  tne  flooded  plains,  and  wearily 
The  shivering  multitudes  of  human  doomed 
Toiled  up  berore  the  insatiate  element 
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OcMUis  were  blent,  and  the  leviathan 
Was  borne  aloft  on  the  ascending  seas 
To  where  the  eagle  nestled.    Mountains  now 
Were  the  sole  land-marks,  and  their  sides  were  clothed 
With  ehistcrinff  myriads,  from  the  weltering  waste 
Whose  surges  clasped  them,  to  their  topmost  peaks, 
Swathed  in  the  stooping  cloud.    The  hand  ot  Death 
Smote  Diiltions  as  they  cUtnbed ;  yet  denser  grew 
The  crowded  nations,  as  the  encroaching  waves 
Narrowed  their  Uttle  world. 

And  in  that  hour. 
Did  no  man  aid  his  fellow.    Love  of  life 
Wat  the  sole  instinct ;  and  the  strong-limbed  son. 
With  imprecations,  smote  the  palsicasire 
That  citing  to  him  for  succor.    Woman  trod 
With  wavering  steps  the  precipice's  brow. 
And  found  no  arm  to  grasp  on  the  dread  verge 
O'er  which  she  leaned  ana  trembled.    Selfishness 
Sat  like  an  incubtis  on  every  heart, 
Smothering  the  voice  of  Love.    The  giant's  foot 
Was  on  the  stripUng's  neck ;  and  oft  Despair 
Grappled  the  ready  steel,  and  kindred  blood 
Polluted  the  last  remnant  of  that  earth 
Which  Gkxl  was  deluging  to  purify. 
Huge  monsters  from  the  plams,  whose  skeletons 
The  mildew  of  succeeding  centuries 
Has  failed  to  crumble,  with  unwieldy  strength 
Crushed  through  the  solid  crowds :  and  fiercest  birds, 
Beat  downwara  by  the  ever-rushing  rain. 
With  blinded  eyes,  drenched  plumes,  and  trailing  wings, 
Staggered  unconscious  o'er  tue  trampled  prey. 

The  mountains  were  submerged  ;  the  barrier  chains 
That  mapped  out  nations,  sank  ;  until  at  length 
One  Titan  peak  alone  o'ertopped  the  waves. 
Beaoonine  a  sunken  world.    And  of  the  trioes 
That  blackened  every  alo^  one  man  survived : 
And  he  stood  shivenng,  hopeless,  shelterless, 
Upon  that  fragment  of  the  universe! 
The  surges  of  the  universal  sea 
Broke  on  his  naked  feet.    On  his  sray  headt 
Which  fear,  not  time,  had  silveiec^  the  black  cloud 
Poured  its  unpitying  torrents :  while  around, 
In.  the  green  twilight  dimly  visible, 
Rolled  the  enm  legions  of  the  ghastly  drowned, 
And  seemed  to  beckon  with  their  teasing  arms 
Their  brother  to  his  doom. 

He  smote  his  brow. 
And,  maddened,  would  have  leapt  to  their  embrace. 
When  lo !  before  him,  ridine  on  the  deep. 
Loomed  a  vast  fabric,  and  mmiliar  sounas 
Proclaimed  that  it  was  peopled.    Hope  once  more 
Cheered  the  wan  outcast,  and  imploringly 
He  stretched  his  arms  forth  toward  the  floating  walls, 
And  cried  aloud  for  mercy.    But  Aiirprayer 
Man  might  not  answer,  whom  his  God  condemned. 
The  ark  swept  onward;  and  the  billows  rose 
And  buried  tneir  last  victim  I 

Then  the  ^rloom 
Broke  from  the  fiioe  of  Heaven,  and  sunlight  streamed 
Upon  the  shoreless  sea,  and  on  the  roof 
Tnat  rose  for  shelter  o'er  the  living  germ 
WhoM  incnaie  should  re-populate  a  world. 
1837.  h  Bakbsa. 
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BT  BBT«  WALTBB  COLTOM,  AUTHOB  OT  *  SBIP    AMD  UIOBB,'  *  ATHBNS    AMD  CONrTAimilOrLB,*  BTC 


We  bad  said,  or  sung,  our  farewell  to  Genoa,  and  were  now  on 
board  sbip,  moving  in  company  with  tbe  Broad  Pennant  toward 
Leghorn ;  but  it  was  such  a  movement  as  a  criminal,  infected  with 
a  love  of  life,  would  desire  on  his  way  to  execution.  There  was  a 
dead  calm,  and  so  still  lay  the  waters  around  us,  that  a  dog  jumped 
overboard  into  the  shadow  of  our  ship.  Not  a  breath  came  suffi-* 
cient  to  crisp  the  sea,  and  a  tortoise,  travelling  on  shore  in  the  same 
direction,  went  out  of  sight,  though  he  appeared  to  be  a  paralytic  in 
two  of  his  legs,  and  to  have  lost  one  of  the  others  by  some  unac- 
countable misfortune.  Perhaps  in  some  borough  election,  he  had 
grone  the  whole  quadruped  ;  and  thinking  a  vote  defeated  as  good  as 
one  gained,  had  scuffled  himself  out  of  a  limb  instead  of  an  eye^  aa 
is  usually  the  case.  Be  that  as  it  may,  be  got  ahead ;  it  may  be, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  our  ship  did  not  move  at  all ;  but  certainly  1 
never  saw  a  tortoise  travel  so  last  as  that  one.  The  three  most  mise- 
rable, helpless  things  in  the  world,  are  a  ship  in  a  calm,  a  whale 
thoroughly  stranded,  and  a  politician  in  bad  odor.  The  deuce  him- 
self would  have  nothing  to  do  with  either,  unless  it  were  the  last : 
he  seldom  utterly  forsakes  a  political  game-cock  : 

*  But  keeps  him  at  the  battle-or  the  drill. 
To  work  his  master  further  mischief  still.' 

But  what  has  canvassing  and  cock-fighting  to  do  with  our  getting  to 
Leghorn  1  Just  as  much,  reader,  as  the  winds  and  waves ;  for  they 
are  both  so  breathless  and  still,  that  our  ship  headed  indifferently, 
first  for  the  port  to  which  we  were  bound,  then  for  that  which  we  had 
left.  '  Zounds  !*  said  Jack,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looking  again  at 
the  compass,  '  the  stem  of  this  ship  has  got  into  her  stem,  or  we  are 
going  back  to  Genoa.' 

'Going!'  interrupted  a  boatswain's-mate,  dryly;  'the  rocks  on 
that  shore  move  as  much  as  this  ship  :  we  have  not  logged  a  fathom 
these  sixteen  watches ;  and  what  matter  which  way  she  heads,  since 
we  do  n't  stir  ?  The  paddy  that  got  on  wrong  side  afore,  was  right 
till  his  horse  got  under  way  ;  when  the  toad  jumps,  it  will  be  time  to 
say  whether  it  be  back'ard  or  for'ard.' 

Here  the  dialogue  was  interrupted ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  toad, 
so  singular  from  the  lips  of  a  sailor,  reminded  me  of  an  old  friend 
with  whom  I  became  acquainted  during  my  connexion  with  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  and  who  was  periiaps  the  most  remark- 
able /ro^  of  this  age.  He  had,  it  is  true,  none  of  those  glaring  and 
striking  qualities,  which  blind  one  with  their  very  brilliancy :  he  was 
rather  distinguished  for  sedateness,  and  dignity  of  demeanor,  and 
that  graceful  amenity  of  deportment,  which  intimated  his  high  ex- 
traction. He  lived  among  his  brethren,  but  above  them.  There  was  no 
pride  in  his  look,  and  yet  he  admitted  none  into  terms  of  perfect 
familiarity.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  rebukingly  averse  to  such 
irregularities  and  improprieties  in  others,  but  his  voice  was  never 
heard  disturbing  the  stillness  of  the  night,  or  the  sweat  altimber  <^ 
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tbe  morning.  Like  a  true  gentleman,  he  made  his  appearance  about 
mid-day,  under  the  protection  of  a  juniper  which  shades  th^  verge 
of  the  parapet  on  which  the  institution  stands.  Here  he  was  wont 
to  sit,  with  a  wide  and  variegated  landscape  spread  out  before  him, 
and  with  the  haU»abstracted  air  of  one  pleased  with  outward  objects, 
but  meditating  with  much  deeper  interest  on  the  profound  mysteries 
of  his  own  nature.  He  seemed  ever  to  be  filled  with  incommunica- 
ble thought.  His  features,  though  strongly  marked,  and  iiliSicating 
an  intellect  of  a  high  order,  never  but  on  one  occasion,  that  I  recol- 
lect, betrayed  those  swelling  emotions,  which,  I  know,  must  fre- 
quently have  surged  over  his  spirit.  A  small  bird,  with  short  bill 
and  speckled  wings,  had  alighted  upon  the  juniper,  and  soon  turning 
ftom  all  the  attractions  of  the  tree,  began  as  devotedly  to  regard  the 
beautiful  green  and  azure  dress  of  the  being  that  sat  composedly  be- 
neath, as  if  she  had  forgotten,  in  some  erring  fondness  of  fancy, 
those  amphibious  qualities  so  incompatible  with  her  own  habitudes 
and  tastes.  .  She  looked,  she  fluttered  her  little  wings,  she  jumped 
down  from  spray  to  spray,  each  one  still  lower,  till  she  reached  the 
very  lowest,  and  then  she  breathed  the  sweetest  note  I  ever  heard 
from  bill  of  bird  or  lip  of  beauty.  But  ere  the  sound  died  away, 
he  whom  she  had  thus  strangely  chosen,  and  secretly  won,  looked  up, 
and  the  soul-yielding  tenderness  of  that  look  may  be  imagined,  but 
never  described !  The  look  of  my  Uncle  Toby  into  the  eye  of  Widow 
Wadman,  for  the  speck  which  was  not  in  the  white,  might  have  had 
as  much  benevolence  in  it,  but  could  not  have  had  one  half  the  fond- 
ness. From  that  day  to  this,  I  never  saw  that  frog  again  ;  but  I  was 
told,  that  one  very  much  like  him  was  seen  next  morning,  at  day- 
break, making  music,  and  that  a  beautiful  bird  was  singing  in  concert 
at  his  side ;  and  that,  a  few  evenings  after  this  —  a  thing  that  grieves 
me  to  relate  —  an  owl  was  seen  perched  on  a  very  low  stump,  who 
appeared,  in  the  gravity  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  pronouncing 
between  the  parties  an  irreparable  divorce.  Probably  this  connexion, 
like  most  of  those  which  result  from  beauty,  music,  and  sudden 
affection,  had  proved  unhappy.  Whose  fault  it  was,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  I  pretend  not  to  say ;  but  my  daughter,  I  would  say  to 
you  —  if  I  had  one  —  an  attachment,  to  be  lasting,  must  be  based 
upon  qualities  not  only  congenial,  but  equally  indestructible  with 
itself.  There  are  properties  in  the  heart,  which  familiarity  cannot 
chill,  nor  time  impair. 

But  I  forget  the  ship  and  her  destination. 

Afler  nine  days,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  vagrant  zephyrs,  and  a  slight 
current  that  set  in  our  favor,  we  let  go  our  anchor  at  Leghorn  —  a 
place  the  more  welcome  to  me,  as  it  held  a  couple  whom  I  had  con- 
tributed to  make  happy,  while  at  Marseilles :  one  was  a  youthful 
Hibernian,  of  character,  wealth,  and  enterprise  ;  the  other  a  young 
Tuscan  lady,  as  sweet  and  romantic  a  being  as  ever  sported  on  the 
green  banks  of  the  Amo.  They  were  devotedly  attached  to  each 
other ;  but  as  he  was  a  Protestant  and  she  a  Catholic,  they  could  not 
be  united  here,  without  a  virtual  renunciation,  on  his  part,  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  his  creed ;  and  so  they  had  come  to  France, 
in  the  hope  l£at  the  less  ririd  forms  of  the  church  there  would  per- 
mit their  marriage;  but  we  ecclesiastical  authorities  did  not  feel 
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themselves  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  wishes.  This  was  tbe  more 
trying,  as  the  wife  of  the  Scotch  zDerchanty  under  whose  protection 
the  young  lady  had  come  tq  Marseilles,  was  bound  to  her  native  hills, 
and  the  timid  Tuscan  could  not  discreetly  return  to  Leghorn  with- 
out her.  This  was  their  perplexing  predicament,  when  I  inciden- 
tally fell  in  with  them.  Discovering  the  character  (yf  my  profieflsioo, 
probably  from  the  gravity  of  my  manner  —  for,  reader,  I  am  a  more 
grave  man  than  some  passages  of  this  paper  might  lead  jou  to  siqh 
pose  —  they  consulted  me  on  my  willingness  to  perform  the  cerenMmj, 
and  the  extent  of  my  privilege  on  this  subject.  I  XxAA  them  tluEt 
the  rite,  as  performed  by  me,  would  be  sacred  and  sound,  morally, 
the  world  over  —  civilly,  in  all  protestant  countriea.  This  was 
enough.  Their  countenances  lightened  up  ;  they  rose  as  by  one  im- 
pulse, took  each  other  by  the  hand  —  theur  hearts  had  been  united 
long  before  —  were  wed,  and  were  happy. 

This  was  one  of  those  bright  spots  which  will  occasionally  occur 
in  a  man's  life ;  and  though  I  felt  sufficiently  compensated  in  having 
contributed,  in  this  form,  to  their  happiness,  vet  several  sold  pieces, 
massive  and  bright,  soon  came  to  acknowledge  me  -as  umx  {ywnet* 
But  these  did  not  much  avail  me ;  for  the  ladies  then  declaring  it 
highly  improper  that  a  gentleman,  not  married  himself^  should  be 
benefitted  by  marrying  others,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  tjiese 
little  fellows  of  the  yellow  jacket,  and  the  result  was,  they  were  aU 
dissolved  in  ice-creams  and  other  delicious  confectionaries.  I  have 
ever  found  that  it  is  better  in  such  cases  to  yield  at  once ;  for  I  had 
rather  contend  against  twenty  robbers,  armed  with  pistols  and  knives, 
than  one  lady,  in  tbe  dexterous  use  of  her  innocent  gifts  of  beauty, 
wit,  and  smiles.  We  must  yield  —  it  is  a  law  of  nature  — *  and  yield 
not  only  a  few  sequins,  but  that  cherished  independence  as  dear  t» 
many  as  life  itself.  Dazzled,  bewildered,  and  fascinated,  we  cast  it 
down,  in  one  mass,  and  seem  to  riot  in  the  sacrifice  we  have  made. 
If  love  be  not  a  sweet  insanity,  I  am  mistaken  ! 

I  said  we  had  reached  Leghorn  ;  and  my  first  inquiry  was  for  the 
residence  of  this  recently  united  couple ;  for  the  first  moon  had  noC 
yet  waned  on  their  wedded  life.  I  found  them  in  a  quiet  vine-dad 
villa,  crowning  an  eminence  that  swells  up  among  the  green  hiUs 
which  overlook  the  town.  He  was  sitting  m  the  Mloon,  with  a  vo- 
lume of  Bums  in  his  hand ;  she  was  at  the  harp,  giving  the  oveifloir- 
ings  of  her  happy  heart  to  its  warbling  wires.  They  received  me  as 
if  I  had  been  the  embodied  spirit  of  their  enjoyment.  I  had  hut  a 
few  moments  to  stay :  I  could  have  lingered  there  a  Ions  time ;  fcir, 
like  every  thing  else  I  ever  yet  saw,  in  human  shape,  I  love  to  he 
complimented  and  caressed ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  They 
accompanied  me  down  through  the  embowered  walk  of  the  gazdea 
to  its  gate ;  and  on  parting,  he  ascribed  the  happiness  of  his  condi- 
tion to  my  friendly  offices ;  and  she,  pointing  to  the  green  leeveiy 
told  me  that  these  might  wither,  but  that  there  was  a  gratefid  ie« 
membrance  of  my  kindness  in  her  heart,  that  would  never  fSide.  I 
assured  her  the  obligations  were  on  my  part— *  that  I  was  h^ppj  in 
seeing  her  so ;  and  though  I  had  not  exacted  that  bridal  kisa^  yet 
and  here  she  liquidated  the  claim,  before  the  seateoce  ml 
have  involved  it  could  be  uttered.    Beader,  forgive  that 
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tion ;  it  was  not  my  fault,  for  what  I  said  was  wholly  without  an 
intended  meaning ;  neither  was  it  hers  —  for  it  was  the  overflowing 
of  irrepressible  gratitude.  I  broke  from  them,  and  wending  my 
solitary  way  back  to  town,  felt,  for  once  at  least,  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  a  single  life. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Pisa ;  but  shall  I  pass  over  the 
night  that  intervened  ]  It  was  not  a  night  of  soft  dreams,  and  deli- 
cious visions  ;  it  was  more  like  the  last  hours  of  one  expiring  on  the 
rack.  I  had  supped  upon  lobster,  and  it  lay  upon  the  functions  that 
should  have  overmastered  it,  like  an  indissolvable  rock.  I  had  every 
reason,  from  previous  experience,  to  apprehend  such  a  result ;  but  such 
a  silly  compound  is  human  nature,  I  must  try  again  the  tempting 
bait ;  and  dearly  did  I  pay  back  in  penitence  the  price  of  my  weak- 
ness. I  never  could  persuade  myself  that  this  animal  was  originally 
intended  to  be  eaten ;  I  rather  inclined  to  the  belief,  and  am  now 
fully  confirmed  in  it,  that  he  was  intended  as  a  visible  personation  of 
the  Evil  One.  But  I  must  confess,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  I  owe  this 
deformity  of  the  deep  an  old  grudge  ;  for  my  nurse,  when  I  was  yet 
a  child,  ran  at  me,  with  one  of  them  twisting  and  sprawling  in  her 
hand.  I  was  so  terrified,  that,  for  a  year,  there  was  no  perceptible 
growth,  in  body,  bone,  or  limb ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
never  reached  the  stature  to  which  my  lineage  entitled  me.  The 
reader  may  perhaps  think  this  a  small  matter,  but  I  can  assure  him  I 
do  not ;  for  there  is  in  man  an  innate  reverence  for  height.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  admiring  wonder  with  which  I  listened,  as  my 
nurse  would  tell  me  of  the  giant  who  stepped  over  mountains  and 
seas  as  if  they  had  been  mere  ant-hills  and  puddles,  and  who  shook 
the  pea-vines  and  plumb-trees  that  g^ew  in  the  moon  !  Dear  wo- 
man !  I  forgive  her  the  wrong  she  did  me  in  the  fright,  for  the  mar- 
vellous creations  that  laughed  and  wept,  whispered  and  thundered, 
through  her  stories.  If  there  is  about  me  the  least  touch  of  romance, 
the  least  love  of  the  wonderful,  I  owe  it  all  to  her.  She  filled  my 
infant  dreams  with  beings  of  another  order  —  with  a  love  and  mad- 
ness that  are  not  ours ;  with  exultations  and  agonies,  that  belong  not 
to  man ;  with  the  sigh  of  winds,  and  the  shout  of  torrents,  that  move 
not  on  this  earth.  But  I  forget  the  lobster.  If  I  ever  again,  on 
going  to  rest,  eat  another,  may  I  awake  in  his  likeness ! 

The  next  day,  taking  a  light,  compact  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
Tuscan  horses,  of  vigorous  limb  and  free  spirits,  we  crossed  the 
wide  plain  which  borders,  in  rampant  fertility,  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
and  arrived  at  Pisa.  Our  first  and  most  eager  visit  was  paid  to  the 
cathedra],  and  its  contiguous  monuments.  For  we  were  like  an  am- 
bitious man  looking  out  for  a  wife,  who  glances  about  at  once  for  the 
queen  of  the  circle  ;  and,  after  all,  this  may  not  be  so  injudicious  a 
method  as  might  at  first  appear ;  for  if  the  arrow  fails  of  reaching 
the  bird  on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree,  it  may  strike  one  beneath  ; 
and  it  is  not  always  the  highest  bird  that  has  the  sweetest  voice,  and 
the  richest  plumage.  The  wild  goose  always  flies  high ;  the  hawk 
and  crow  rest  on  lofty  and  barren  limbs,  except  when  engaged  in  ra- 
pine and  plunder ;  they  then,  like  human  nature  committing  vice, 
aescend :  but  they  have  the  advantage  over  us ;  they  can  re-mount ; 
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but  man  once  in  the  slough,  is  ever  apt  to  find  there  his  home  and 
bis  grave. 

It  is  strange  that  a  look  for  the  cathedral  should  have  brought  me 
into  this  moral  mire ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  it,  as  it  is  not 
only  invested  with  the  inspiring  sentiments  of  its  design,  but  a  deep 
charm,  caught  from  the  silent  lapse  of  six  centuries.  Its  dimensions 
grand  a^d  coUossal ;,  its  architecture  verging  upon  the  massive  force 
of  the  Gothic ;  its  material  too  firm  and  enduring  to  be  corroded  by 
time  ;  its  lofty  doors  of  solid  bronze,  wrought  into  a  maze  of  expres- 
sive relief;  its  long,  sweeping  aisles,  separated  only  by  stately  co- 
lumns of  oriental  granite  and  marble ;  its  pavement,  laid  in  rich 
mosaic,  and  the  rosy  light  streaming  through  the  stained  windows,  and 
bathing  every  object  in  hues  of  softest  vermilion  —  all  impress  the 
stranger  with  the  costly  magnificence  of  this  sacred  pile.  Yet,  with 
all  these  excellencies,  the  cathedral  has  defects,  and  violations  of 
taste,  which  cannot  escape  the  most  untutored  eye.  The  peristyle  of 
the  central  nave,  instead  of  being  the  support  of  incongruous  arches, 
should  pilla^  at  once  a  deep  dome,  consonant  with  its  majesty  ;  and 
the  shafts  of  the  side  isles,  instead  of  wandering  ofi*  into  the  form  of 
a  cross,  should  have  preserved  their  rectilineal  position,  and  main- 
tained, as  far  as  compatible  with  the  strange  mixture  of  their  orders, 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  main  design.  The  marble  pulpit,  in- 
stead of  reposing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  statue,  bending  in  agony  under 
its  pressing  weight,  should  rest  upon  something  more  substantial, 
more  calm,  more  in  keeping  with  the  place,  and  the  serene  truths  it 
unfolds  :  and  the  satyrs,  which  figure  on  the  tombs  of  the  great,  look 
as  if  they  were  holding  a  revelry  over  death.  One  would  hardly  wish 
to  awake,  even  at  the  last  day,  under  the  sneering  laughter  of  such 
beings. 

The  baptistry,  standing  in  self-relying  separation  fiom  the  cathe- 
dral, presents  a  lofty  rotunda,  reared  of  the  most  precious  materials, 
and  combining  an  assemblage  of  beauties  and  blemishes,  unequalled 
in  any  other  monument  of  the  middle  ages.  Standing  in  the  centre, 
and  looking  up  through  the  showering  expression  of  its  gorgeous 
features,  you  arc  as  much  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  and  acquit,  or 
regret  and  condemn,  as  was  the  susceptible  judge,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence on  an  erring  female,  whose  beauty  had  touched  his  heart,  and 
bewildered  his  oath.  The  profusion  of  ornaments ;  arches  swelling 
over  arches,  to  no  visible  purpose,  and  columns  towering  above  co- 
lumns, without  an  object ;  with  the  splendors  of  the  dome  floating, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth,  dazzle  your  vision, 
and  overpower  your  critical  judgment.  Nor  is  your  perplexing  won- 
der diminished,  when  you  are  told  that  this  magnificent  pile  is  conse- 
l^rated  to  the  christening  of  those  little  beings  who  have  just  budded 
to  the  light.  The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  is  an  appropriate  memorial 
of  his  greatness  ^-  a  befitting  emblem  of  his  fame ;  but  this  sumptu- 
ous mass  towers  immeasurably  above  its  occupation. 

Near  by,  stands  the  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower,  celebrated 
alike  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  in- 
clination. Eight  peristyles,  rising  over  each  other,  in  lightness  and 
jgrace,  to  tlw  summit,  relieve  the  solitude  of  its  elevation,  and  ele- 
gantly rob^  ita  naked  majesty.    You  ascend  to  the  top,  by  a  spiral 
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Btair-way,  leading  steeply  up  through  the  interior,  and  as  you  emerge 
to  the  light,  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  you 
feel  amply  compensated  for  the  fatigues  of  the  ascent,  in  the  wide 
and  rich  prospect  spread  beneath.  From  the  broad  and  fertile  valley 
through  which  the  Arno  rolls  its  waters,  the  eye  turns,  in  wilder 
wonder,  to  the  lofty*  peaks  of  the  Appenines,  piercing  the  distant 
aky,  or  to  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  ever  rolling  and  rejoicing 
in  their  light  and  strength.  The  inclination  of  this  tower  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  an  eccentricity  of  taste  in  the  artist ;  but  it  more 
probably  lost  its  perpendicular  in  the  unequal  settling  of  the  foun- 
dation. Estate  this  reasonable  conjecture  reluctantly ;  for,  so  far  as 
it  may  have  influence,  it  must  mar  the  beautiful  mystery  that  has 
bung  for  ages  around  this  monument,  like  a  soft  cloud  veiling  a 
mountain  pinnacle.  People  like  so  dearly  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
find  so  much  pleasure,  in  the  marvellous,  that  I  would  not,  were  it  in 
my  power,  destroy  their  belief  in  a  ghost,  the  sea-serpent,  or  the  man 
in  the  moon.  I  regret  that  the  recent  discoveries  in  that  orb  have 
been  confessed  a  hoax  ;  they  were  fast  gaining  credence,  and  would 
soon  have  passed  as  genuine  and  modest,  not  excepting  even  those 
winged  inen-bats,  and  that  crystal,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length.  Were  people  as  credulous,  when  informed  of  their  weak- 
nesses and  errors,  as  they  are  when  told  of  the  antics  of  a  hobgob- 
lin, what  a  change  it  would  bring  upon  the  whole  face  of  society  ! 

At  a  slight  remove  from  the  cathedral,  and  in  harmony  with  its 
sacred  associations,  lies  the  Campo  Santo,  or  burial-place  of  the 
Pisian.  It  is  an  oblong  square,  tastefully  walled  in,  and  affording, 
around  the  interior,  a  paved  walk,  covered  with  gracefully-springing 
arcades,  ornamented  with  vivid  frescoes,  and  where  the  footstep  of 
beauty  bounds  along  lightly,  as  if  decay  and  death  were  not  there. 
Let  nature  be  cheerful  about  our  tombs  ;  let  the  bird  sing,  and  the 
violet  bloom ;  but  let  man  bring  only  the  tribute  of  his  tears.  He 
will  soon  need,  himself,  this  lender  token  of  regard.  There  is  no 
fellowship  in  the  grave.  Death  gives  us  but  one  embrace,  and  that 
so  cold  and  full  of  change,  that  they  who  have  known  us  will  know 
us  no  more.  The  earth  of  this  cemetery  was  brought  from  Palestine, 
in  the  Pisian  galleys,  instead  of  the  living  beings  who  have  perished 
in  Lanfranche's  crusade ;  and  is  held  in  such  estimation,  that  the 
spirit  which  here  resigns  its  mortal  tenement,  is  supposed  to  be  cer- 
tainly thus  far  on  its  pilgrimage  to  that  l<ind  of  which  this  is  only  the 
faint  type.  Would  there  were  some  absolving  soil,  through  which 
we  might  all  pass,  at  last,  purified,  to  the  better  country  !  Many, 
indeed,  would  think  lightly  of  it,  in  their  hours  of  health ;  but  in  the 
day  of  death,  it  would  be  their  only  object  of  solicitude.  Why  then 
turn  from  that  fountain,  whose  waters  can  wash  out  the  deepest  stains, 
and  from  which  the  soul  may  pass  without  a  blemish  to  the  bosom  of 
iU  Gt)d  1 

The  antiquity  of  Pisa  is  not  a  subject  of  greater  curiosity  to  the 
stranger,  than  of  pride  to  the  Pisians.  They  trace  their  origin  to  the 
Veins  and  adventures  of  a  few  brave  Greeks,  who,  after  the  results  of 
the  Trojan  war,  wandered  hither  from  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus  ;  and 
this  high  descent,  seemingly  so  full  of  vanity  and  fable,  is  partially 
confirmed,  by  the  authority  of  Strabo.     But  the  separate  dignity  and 
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political  existence  of  Pisa  wd^  at  length  lost  in  the  ^-abeoihing 
power  of  Rome.    Yet  when  that  frightful  despotiffm  had  fidlen  in 

>  ruins,  and  left  only  darkness  and  crime  in  its  place,  Pisa  came  fbrdi 
In  the  form  of  a  republic  ;  and  so  far  from  evincing  the  feebleness  of 
age,  exhibited  the  energies  of  fresh,  exulting  youth.  Cozsica  and 
Sardinia  bow^d  to  her  prowess  ;  Naples  and  Palermo  obeyed  her 
dictates  ;  and  even  Carthage  surrenaered  the  treasures  of  its  pxida 
and  fame.     Her  voice  was  heard,  in  the  sh^ie  of  law*  among  die 

^  hills  of  Palestine,  and  inspired  *&  submissive  xe^MCt  along  die 
castled  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Her  eminence  in  letters,  her  aiMeve- 
ments  in  the  arts,  no  less  than  the  triimiphs  of  her  valor,  excited  die 
warm  wonder  of  mankind,  broke  up  the  sleep  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  covered  Italy  with  the  splendors  of  a  fresh  mcnrn. 

But  decay  and  ruin  have  now  cast  their  deep  sepuldiral  shadows 
over  all  the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Pisians.  Their  palaoes 
have  crumbled ;  their  lights  of  science  have  been  extinguished ; 
their  commerce  departed  ;  their  population  gone  down  to  the  grave ; 
and  even  their  beautiful  harbor,  where  once  floated  innumerable 
ships,  the  sands  of  the  Amo  have  filled,  till  the  weeds  and  the  wild- 
grass  wave  there,  as  if  it  had  ever  been  a  stranger  to  the  IlooI  and 
the  oar.  Silence  reigns  in  the  untrodden  streets,  and  the  lofty  .arches 
of  her  marble  bridge,  which  once  echoed  to  the  stirring  tread  of 
thousands,  are  now  gloomily  still,  as  the  trees  that  bend  in  darkness 
over  the  fabled  river  of  death.  Looking  upon  Pisa,  you  feel  as  you 
would  were  you  bending  over  the  grave  of  the  one  you  love,  x  on 
almost  forget  the  beauty  that  remains,  in  the  light  and  charms  that 
are  fled.  Could  we  lifb  but  one  veil,  it  would  be  that  which  conceals 
the  Past  J 
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*  Struoolxr  with  ocean's  foam, 
Wharefora  upon  the  wild  and  stormy  deep, 
Where  the  wind-spirits  their  rude  paatime  keep. 

Dost  thou  all  lonely  roam  T 
The  sailor's  eye  ffleam'd  'neath  its  lash  damp  with  foam  — 
<"T  is  for  those  whom  I  love,  in  xny  owji  j^alin  Jiomi^ 

*  Wand'rer  on  foreign  strand, 

Why  art  thou  there,  scath'd  by  the  hot  simoon  ^- 
Fainting  with  chill  oi  nieht  and  glare  of  noon, 
Far  from  thy  faUier-landr 
The  step  of  the  wand'rer  grew  light  on  the  sand — 
''  For  the  lov'd  ones  of  home,  in  my  own  green  land  f 

'  Warrior  in  battle  hour, 
Whence  is  thy  kindling  eye  -^  the  lip  of  pride  -^ 
Thy  stately  tread  -^  when  Death  roams  widc^ 
In  his  withering  power  T 
A  swift  flush  softened  that  stem,  dark  brow : 
'  'T  is  for  my  own  free  home  I  am  waning  now  f 

*  Haunter  of  Learning's  ceU  I 
Pale,  wasting  bv  the  taper's  sickly  light 

Thy  lip's  fresh  hue,  whence  is  thy  spirit's  migkt 
_.      _  ,     In  long  deep  thought  to  dwell  V 
'nie  gifted  one  turned  from  bis  ancient  tome — 
^'T 18  for  those  whom  I  iov^  in  my  own  ghid  horns  V 
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AM  BXTEACT  PEOM  AN  OMPUBLXtHBO  POBM. 


*  What  learn  w«  from  the  ptat  f  —  the  rame 

Dull  ooune  of  ffloiy,  ffuilt,  and  f loom ; 
I  uked  the  Aitnre,  and  there  came 

No  voice  Prom  iti  unfathomed  womb : 
The  sun  was  silent,  and  the  wave ; 

The  air  hot  answered  with  its  breath  : 
Bot  earth  waa  kind,  and  from  the  frave 

Aroeethe  eternal  anawer  — Death!'  Falkland. 


Cak  it  be  80  7  No  voice !  —  no  sign  I  — 
No  light  to  Bolre  the  mystery  — 

To  tell  earth's  erring  denizen 
Wherefore  he  lives  —  his  destiny  7 

And  doth  the  dark  and  dreary  tomb 

Involve  in  an  eternal  gloom  7 

Ja  man  thrown  on  the  sea  of  life 
By  chance  —  without  or  chart  or  guide  — 

No  change  nor  check,  no  hope  nor  star. 
To  lead  him  o'er  that  ocean  wide  7  — 

At  last,  on  death's  stem,  wreck-lined  shore 

To  strand,  and  sleep  for  evermore  I 

Go  in  the  hush  of  dewy  mom. 

Where  glittering  gems  of  rambow^tiiige 
Clothe  bendinff  boueh,  and  waving  grain, 

And  shininff  lake^t's  reedy  fringe ; 
When  painted  bloom  and  framnt  flower 
Yield  to  the  wind  their  eden-aower. 

And  open  then  thine  eye  and  ear, 
And  let  thy  better  self  prevail ; 

Look  out  upon  the  glowing  land — 
The  freshness  of  the  breeze  inhale. 

Then  say  if  thy  enraptured  slance 

Embraces  but  the  work  of  chance  I 

Go  at  the  foltry  summer  noon, 

When  Silence,  with  her  mystic  spell. 
Enchains  the  forest,  and  keeps  watch 
O'er  ctifT  and  wave,  o'er  field  and  fell ; 
When  cease  the  panting  birds  to  sing, 
And  scarce  an  insect  tnes  its  wing ! 

When  e'en  the  lephjrri  hold  their  breath, 
And,  faintinff  in  the  stilly  heat. 

The  dust-soiled  traveller  longs  for  rest  — 
In  some  green  nook,  a  cool  retreat ; 

Seest  thoQ  nought  around  thee  there, 

That  speaks  an  oremiling  car«7 

Go  at  the  evening  hoar  of  rest. 
When  weary  task  and  toil  is  done, 

And  from  the  blue  hills  of  the  west 
With  Ungering  look  departs  the  fan ; 

When  sleeping  earth  ana  heaving  tida 

Are  fliialied  ia  radisiioe^  fitf  and  wida ; 
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And  from  the  heaven's  purple  d^ths, 

In  many  a  broad  and  wary  fold, 
Hang  out  the  banners  of  the  storm. 

Glowing  in  sapphire,  crimson,  gold, 
Upon  the  azure  bounds  of  day  1  — 
Whence  is  that  glorious  display  1 

Go  trace  some  babbling  streamlet's  course, 

That  windeth  far  through  olden  woods ; 
And  sit  thee  on  some  moss-grown  trunk, 

Deep  in  their  dreamy  solitudes, 
Where  in  the  unsunned,  breezdeas  glooms, 
In  music  wave  the  tall  fern  plumes. 

Where  in  the  deep  repose,  may'st  bear 

The  whirring  of  the  rich  leafs  fall ; 
Unclose  the  avenues  of  the  soul  — 

Dost  hear  no  calm  *  still  voice  and  small,' 
That  whispereth  of  a  Power  supreme  1 
That  tells  thee  life  is  mo<  a  dream  1 

Go  climb  with  slow  and  weary  toil, 

The  mountain's  battlemented  steeps, 
Adown  whose  crags  is  hurled  the  spoil 

Of  many  a  forest-king  —  where  leaps 
The  torrent  in  its  wild  career, 
While  shake  its  barriers  as  in  fear  I 

Climb,  till  upon  its  storm-scathed  top, 
f  Alone  thou  standest  in  the  dome^ 

And  let  thy  weary,  'wildered  eye 

Over  the  far,  dim  prospect  roam  —  , 

Dost  hear  no  silvery  voice —  no  sound 
Upwavering  from  the  blue  profound  1 

Look  out  upon  the  trackless  sea — 

Its  mighty  energies  at  rest ; 
When  sleeps  the  green  isle  tranquilly 

Upon  its  waveless,  glassy  breast, 
And  far  remote^  the  swan- white  sail 
Lies  lingering  tor  the  ficke  gale : 

Or  when  the  storm  hath  torn  its  depths. 

And  heaved  its  mountain  waves  on  high, 
And  wildly  o'er  the  booming  waste 

The  laboring  bark  is  seen  to  fly ;  t 

And  iron  bolt  and  oaken  grain 
Can  scarce  withstand  the  frantic  main  t 

When  '  tramp  the  waves  with  heavy  marol^' 

And  far  alonf  the  ragged  shore 
The  billow's  adamantine  guards 

Rock  to  the  ocean's  swelling  roar ! 
While  in  the  frantic  revelry 
Exult  the  monsters  of  the  sea ! 

Or  trace  the  tempest  frir  awa^, 

To  where  it  furls  its  elfin  wuifft  i 
And  round  some  lonelj  isUnd-bay, 

In  low,  ethereal  wbuq)ering8. 
Midst  glens  and  groves  in  b^uty  drast,  * 

Out-worn,  it  sings  itself  to  rest  f 

While  yet  the 'terrors  of  the  strifo 

Are  working  in  the  bhie,  lone  deepa  | 
And  ever  movmg  onward  still, 

The  weary,  weltering  billow  swaapa-^ 
Seest  thou  no  guiding  qurit  here  ? 
Nor  in  the  eahn,  nor  atorm'B  caiear? 

p9riUmd,  (Mame,)  1637.  a.  B.  S> 
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*  Whinsver  the  aim  of  our  tcach^ra  shall  be  elevated  to  the  true  end  of  education, 
there  will  be  less  lack  of  dignity  or  honor  in  the  calling,  however  it  may  be  with  the 
emoluments  of  it.'  American  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec,  1836., 


It  is  hard  to  write  seiiously  upon  a  subject  which  has  ever  been 
matter  of  ridicule.     But  the  word  at  the  head  of  our  article  has 
claims  to  careful  attention.     The  Pedagogue  has  held  a  most  equivo- 
cal place  in  public  estimation.     In  the  abstract,  he  is  lifted  ever  so 
high.     In  public  addresses,  *  spirits  of  the  age/  *  onward  progresses/ 
and  all  the  closet  enthusiasm  of  writers,  no  man  could  wish  for  more 
adulation  than  the  *  teacher*  receives,  as  he  is  then  called,  by  way  of 
compliment ;  but  when  our  enthusiasm  is  a  little  over,  and  we  de- 
scend to  earth  from  these  high  elevations  that  so  widen  our  vision,  he 
is  then  *the  school-master,'  or  *  poor  pedagogue,'  another  name  for  a 
ridiculous  person,  with  some  knowledge  of  books,  and  none  of  the 
world,  who,  installed  behind  a  high  desk,  strikes  terror  into  boyhood, 
and  engrafts  upon  it,  by  kicks,  cuiFs,  and  blows,  certain  indisp< 
rules  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  prior  to  the  time  w        i 
real  education  shall  begin,  behind  a  counter,  or  in  the  improvi 
ployment  of  doing  up  parcels,  and  running  of  errands.   W  alter  oc 
in  Dominie  Sampson,  has  inflicted  a  wound  upon  Pedagogy, 
of  which  will  never  be  effaced  ;  and  Washington  Irving,  in  i(        < 
Crane,  h£is  struck  daggers  into  the  dignity  of  the       ling  :  the  oi; 
has  had  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  race,  and  I 

ing  has  added  her  mite  to  its  bit  /iii  1  fry  of 

tors  have  copied  these  laughable  a       nions  oi  nui 
to  be  a  pedagogue  is  to  run  the  g:      met  of  a  <  tion  oi  60< 

ety ;  not  the  literary  and  well-educated  portion,  lor  so      c<         y 
occupation  is  not  undervalued  by  men  of  sense.   By  *  cenam  p<     i 
we  mean  second-rate  lawyers,  or  as  they  would  be  called       Enj 
scriveners  ;  merchants,  whose  weekly  literature  is  contai        i»i  i 
blotter  and  day-hook,  and  who  form  their  moral  codes, 
over  their  ledger  ;  all  quacks  and  pill-mongers,  who  get  iivi 

so  easily  by  imposition,  that  they  look  with  pity  and  c  pc  u] 

labor  of  .any  kind  ;    all  money-lenders,  at  exorl  in  , 

speculators  in  wild  lands,  who  look  for  i  \  an  pon 

'  cians  for  a  living  and  not  for  patriotism  ;        i<         ic  —  all  foo     n 

people,  in   short,  be  they  more  or  less,     i        aii  despise 

underrate  our  business. 

We  would  have  such  follow  us  as  we  trace  the  origin  of  this  fated 
word.  Pedagogue  is  derived  from  the  Greek  noun  naia,  naidoa^  a 
child,  and  the  verb  a^oj,  to  lead  —  to  lead  a  child ;  or  from  the  Latin 
pes,  jfediSf  a  foot,  pi.  pedes,  and  the  Greek  verb  —  to  lead  the  feet. 
The  latter  derivation  we  prefer,  because  '  to  lead  a  child'  may  mean 
merely  to  take  care  of  his  physical  being,  the  task  of  a  servant ; 
while  '  to  lead  the  feet,'  implies  a  moral  power  over  his  volitions  by 
motives ;  a  more  pleasant  employment,  and  nearer  to  the  truth,  be- 
side. The  feet  stand,  by  a  very  common  figure,  for  the  whole  body, 
or  rather  for  the  most  important  part  of  roan,  his  mind,  particularly 
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among  Scripture  writers.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  *  sat  at  his  feet/ 
and  *  followed  in  his  foot-steps.'  The  Psalmist  prays  that  his  'feet 
may  not  be  led  astray ;'  Jesus  washed  his  disciples*  feet,  which  act, 
in  our  opinion,  teaches  a  great  deal  more  thau  gentle  humility.  But 
we  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  dignity  of  the  title,  pedagogue ; 
and  though  we  hold  it  in  common  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
we  must  confess  they  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  desks  and  school- 
houses,  nor  the  pains  of  the  confinement,  either.  Socrates  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  disciples,  or  learners,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus ; 
they  sat  together  beneath  the  shades  of  the  Lyceium,  and  listened  to 
the  play  of  its  fountains.  Plato,  with  his  pupils,  frequented  the 
groves  of  Academus,  among  whom  was  Aristotle,  who  became  the 
tutor  of  Alexander'.  The  dignity  of  the  ancient  pedagogues  is  en- 
hanced by  the  beautiful  freedom  of  their  lives,  spent  in  those  retreats 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  adorned  by  the  patronage  of  Pericles,  Pisis- 
tratus,  and  Lycurgus.  They  were  surrounded  by  beauty,  both  of 
nature  and  art ;  and  their  illustrious  pupils  lent  the  willing  ear  of 
admiration  to  their  precepts. 

The  term  pedagogue  is  too  dignified  a  title  to  apply  to  those  who 
temporarily  fill  its  /;/ace.  They  cannot  discharge  its  duties.  More 
ready  are  we  to  excuse  the  ridicule  which  makes  it  almost  a  term  of 
contempt,  since  so  many  assume  it  who  are  disqualified  for  its  office. 
What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who  should  undertake  to  teach 
dancing,  having  no  ear  for  music,  receiving  pay  in  advance,  in  order 
to  pay  his  expenses  in  the  study  of  medicine  1  Yet  so  it  is.  There 
is  no  fixed  course  of  duties  in  pedagogy,  as  in  dancing,  and  law,  and 
medicine.  The  course  of  the  pedagogue  is  discretionary  —  to  be 
adapted  to  the  order  of  mind  and  disposition  he  deals  with.  He  is 
under  general  maxims,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  two  minds  are  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  receive  verbatim  the  same  training  in  particulars.  It  is 
this  indefinitcness,  unavoidable  to  the  pursuit,  that  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  pretend  to  teach.  *  The  college  student  who 
seeks  in  winter  the  means  of  paying  his  summer  quarter-bill ;  the 
young  farmer,  who  turns  school-master  in  winter,  because  be  has 
nothing  else  to  do  in  the  winter  months  that  is  quite  so  profitable,'* 
can  handle  the  ferule,  and  put  money  in  their  purse,  to  their  own 
benefit,  and  to  the  injury  oi  the  pedagogue  and  his  cause  —  we  beg 
pardon,  the  cause  of  the  public,  and  of  liberty,  and  virtue,  and  reli- 
gion —  by  creating  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  parents  against  all 
schools,  by  their  ill-performed  services.  Not  by  such  specimens  of 
the  race  of  pedagogues  —  we  rejoice  in  the  title  —  were  the  neat 
names  of  Eiiglaiwl  trained.  The  masters  of  Westminster  and  £ton 
schools  were  tyrants,  it  may  be,  for  it  was  the  age  of  bigotry  in  some 
respects,  and  Solomon's  saying  was  obeyed  as  a  divine  tsJisman  of 
talent.  It  was  the  age  of  flogging,  and  the  young  noble  lords  had 
enough  of  it ;  but  they  had  enough  of  taste  and  classical  learning  along 
with  it  to  make  them  large  amends.  These  schools  were  the  foun- 
tain-heads of  an  era  in  mind.  These  were  your  true  pedagogaes,  aad 
has  the  glory  departed  ] 


*  American  Qaarterly  Review,  December,  1836^  containing  a  very  valuable  article  •• 
popular  education. 
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The  world  ia  under  a  mistake,  a  great  mistake,  upon  this  subject. 
The  pedagogue  is  pitied  :  pitied  !  —  and  for  what  ?  Look  at  this 
picture  —  it  might  be  true  universally.  It  is  a  morning  in  spring. 
The  air  is  alive  with  birds,  and  the  odor  of  flowers ;  the  eye  is  greeted 
on  every  side  by  the  green  blades  of  grass,  and  the  expanding  leaf ; 
nature  is  rejoicing  in  her  youth.  Upon  a  gentle  rise  of  ground, 
fronting  a  lake,  and  shaded  by  venerable  elms,  stands  a  building,  as 
peculiar  in  its  form,  and  as  sacred  in  its  uses,  as  a  church.  It  is  the 
school-house  of  a  pedagogue,  where  he  dispenses  rules  of  grammar, 
rules  of  decorum  and  morality,  and  a  rule  of  life.  His  disciples  are 
scattered  upon  the  green,  awaiting  his  approach,  at  their  games  or  at 
their  studies,  upon  the  benches  under  the  trees.  He  comes.  He  is 
g^eted  with  an  universal  smile.  He  walks  on,  not  before  nor  be- 
hind, but  along  with  his  pupils  to  the  house,  chatting  pleasantly  as  he 
goes  of  their  games,  or  of  ^  the  morning.  Perhaps  he  discourses  of 
the  goodness  of  Grod  in  creating  so  beautiful  a  world  for  his  crea- 
tures ;  or  perhaps  he  is  engaged  in  examining  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
just  presented  to  him  by  a  blushing  boy,  whose  neat  dress  and  classi- 
cal face  already  begin  to  show  the  empire  of  mind  over  matter.  Their 
places  are  taken,  not  in  sneaking  fear  or  in  riotous  confusion,  but 
politely,  as  one  would  enter  the  house  of  a  gentleman.  The  morn- 
ing thanksgiving  is  said,  and  duty  proceeds ;  for  duty  began  at  the 
door  and  on  the  way.  Our  pedagogue  is  in  the  midst  of  young 
friends,  who  love  him  and  depend  upon  him.  His  heart  gives  back 
a  sympathy.  He  learns,  himself,  while  he  teaches  others.  He  dis- 
covers a  new  beauty,  or  runs  into  a  new  vein  of  thought,  before  he  is 
aware.  Mind  is  glowing  about  him.  The  atmosphere  is  mind. 
The  world  and  its  cares  are  shut  out.  He  forgets  that  there  are 
other  beings  in  the  world  except  himself  and  his  pupils  ;  so  absorbing 
is  tMs  communion  of  minds.  He  feels  with  Hazlitt,  that  the  study 
of  the  classics  is  a  discipline  of  humanity  ;  it  gives  men  liberal  views  ; 
it  accustoms  the  mind  to  take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself;  to 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake  ;  to  prefer  fame  to  life,  and  glory  to  riches ; 
and  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  the  remote  and  permanent,  instead  of  nar- 
row and  fleeting  objects.  It  teaches  us  to  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing really  great  and  excellent,  in  the  world,  surviving  all  the  shocks 
of  accident  and  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low 
and  servile  fear  which  bows  only  to  present  power  and  upstart  au- 
thority. The  day  closes,  and,  free  from  the  rack  of  busmess,  the 
concern  for  stocks,  an3  ships,  and  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  with  a 
mind  happy  and  elevated  by  a  consciousness  of  duties  faithfully  dis- 
charged, he  may  devote  himself  as  taste  or  inclination  may  prompt. 
If  any  occupation  approaches  the  otium  cum  dignitate  it  is  this ;  for 
occupation,  of  some  sort,  there  must  always  be,  to  keep  the  faculties 
healtny  and  vigorous.  Every  man,  if  he  know  his  own  mterest,  how- 
ever wealthy  or  independent,  will  have  some  fixed,  regular  pursuit, 
that  shall  employ  fixed  hours ;  and  then  his  faculties  will  be  systema- 
tized to  enjoy  rationally  the  remainder  of  his  time.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  pedagogue  that  he  enjoys  this  aid.  His  labors  But  fit 
him  the  better,  by  governing  others,  to  govern  himself;  by  explaining 
minutely  to  others,  he  gains  and  fixes  habits  of  minute  investigation 
iahis  own  private  pursuits.    But,  more  than  all,  he  has  golden  Tie99 
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of  his  profession.  He  feels  that  he  is  giving  impulses  to  the  world 
in  the  persons  of  his  pupils,  though  their  effect  may  be  seen  long 
after  he  himself  shall  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  he  may  be  mentioned 
after  he  is  dead  —  the  thought  makes  him  grateful  —  as  having  as- 
sisted in  forming  the  mind  of  some  village  Hampden  or  of  the  fu- 
ture historian  or  saviour  of  his  country ;  but  for  this  he  is  not 
anxious.   Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  go  hand  in  hand. 

There  is  one  view  of  our  subject,  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
"We  refer  to  the  art  of  teaching,  as  a  distinct  profession.  Why  is  it 
that  with  our  facilities  for  education,  with  so  much  will  in  all  classes 
to  forward  the  work,  that  so  slow  advances  are  made  1  It  may  be 
traced,  we  think,  to  the  incompetency  of  teachers;  a' fault  that  can 
never  be  avoided,  until  this  employment  passes  into  a  profession  for 
life,  as  other  occupations.  The  teacher  must  no  longer  depend  upon 
the  old  veneration  for  his  station.  The  clothes'  philosophy  has  strip- 
ped him  stark  naked,  as  it  has  the  divine,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer. 
The  wig  like  a  wool  basket,  which  the  lawyer  once  wore,  as  if  to  im- 
press some  imaginary  terror  upon  the  vulgar  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge-box ;  the  school-master's,  somewhat  smaller,  to  avoid  ac- 
tion of  trespass  ;  the  gold-headed  cane  of  the  doctor ;  the  learned 
jargon  of  terms ;  the  distant  grandeur,  the  awful  respect,  these  once 
excited,  are  all  gone.  The  world,  thank  heaven,  sees  through  the 
shallow  artifice.  Children  no  longer  play  at  puppet-shows,  and  their 
parents  are  improved,  too.  Good  clothes  are  a  mockery,  and  peopld 
will  have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The  only  witches  now  are  made 
of  pith  and  lead,  and  descriptions  of  things  answer  somewhat  to  the 
originals.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  civilization  will  be  most 
advanced,  where  there  is  the  greatest  division  of  labor.  The  more 
the  employments  of  life  are  separated  into  distinct  arts,  the  greater 
will  be  the  perfection  of  all.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  then,  to  overlook 
the  profession  of  the  pedagogue,  for  without  his  aid  our  press,  our 
pulpit,  our  lyceums,  are  in  vain. 

What  can  be  said  to  induce  young  men,  who  might  succeed  in  the 
more  stirring  and  active  duties  of  life,  to  embrace  this  pursuit,  and 
bring  it  to  the  point  it  should  occupy  in  the  attention  and  affections 
of  all,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  in  fact,  in  money,  in  emolument,  in 
respectability  ]  Do  you  love  the  pursuits  of  learning,  but  cannot 
afford  to  devote  your  life  to  them,  urged  by  necessity  to  make  money, 
why  should  you  rush  into  professions,  where  to  attain  your  object,  an 
immediate  support,  you  must  make  immense  sacrifices  %  AH  the 
world  will  acknowledge  that  the  present  pays  dearly  for  the  quackery 
of  the  pa^tf  in  law,  and  medicine,  and  divinity.  A  man  of  ingenu- 
ousness would  blush,  and  no  doubt  oflen  does,  at  being  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  mystery  that  he  would  reveal,  did  it  not  give  him  his  bread. 
Wo  are  not  speaking  of  law,  as  Hooker  described  it,  nor  of  medicine 
as  Abemethy  practised  it,  nor  of  divinity  and  religion,  as  many  good 
men  live  it ;  but  of  the  useless  forms  and  processes  which  a  poor  man 
is  obliged  to  pay  for,  in  demanding  or  defending  his  legal  rights,  and 
the  brown  bread  he  takes  in  pills,  under  a  new  name.  Why,  we 
ask,  if  you  are  a  young  man,  and  love  literature,  do  you  not  become  a 
pedaeogue?  The  employment,  rightly  pursued,  may  be  made 
delightful.     If  you  get  the  mastership  of  a  city  school,  you  will  have 
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from  $1500  to  $2500  per  annum.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  and 
take  one  of  the  famous  New- York  academies,  you  will  have  from 
$600  to  $1000  per  annum.  If  a  man  has  his  library  before  hand,  he 
may  live  happily,  and  rationally,  and  refinedly,  upon  either  of  these 
salaries.  ^^ 

Beside,  the  pleasures  of  the  pedagogue  are  simple,  and  cost  little. 
The  air,  the  sun-light,  the  shade,  the  sight  of  cattle  feeding  on  the 
^reen  hill-sides — sparkling  brooks,  and  gliding  streams — the  waving 
corn-field,  the  swooping  flight  of  the  lark  —  these  are  his  pleasures, 
morning  and  evening.  By  night  he  has  the  stars.  He  can  hold  con- 
verse with  nature,  for 


*  she  speaks 


A  Tarious  langruagp.    For  his  gayer  hours, 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  elides 
lato  his  darker  musings  with  a  milu 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.' 

But  we  fear  the  objections  are  far  greater  in  another  respect.  It 
is  said  that  the  pedagogue  closes  upon  himself  the  door  of  political 
distinctioii.  It'  is  true,  that  pedagogues  have  rarely  filled  political 
office ;  but  we  presume  they  might  have  done  so,  if  they  had  wished 
it,  or  at  least  have  had  the  honor  of  being  canvassed  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  bespattered  with  the  filth  of  party  warfare.  But  we  sus- 
pect the  truth  is,  that  the  true  pedagogue  feels  rather  above  such 
Dusiness  ;  and  although  ready  to  serve  his  country  with  his  vote  and 
influence,  still  he  believer  he  is  doing  a  better  service,  in  his  voca- 
tion, to  liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  than  would  result  from  the 
gratification  of  private  ambition. 

But  a  man  must  feel  that  he  is  living  for  some  object,  and  the 
business  of  pedagogy  is  hardly  acknowledged  as  an  ultimate  object 
of  this  life.  It  must  be  so.  It  must  be  represented.  Its  existence, 
individually,  must  begin.  It  must  be  separated  from  other  business, 
and  be'viewed  as  a  distinct  profession.  And  now  we  feel  ready  to 
read  and  understand  the  quotation  at  the  beginning  of  our  remarks 
upon  Pedagogy,  by  A  Pbdaoooub. 


APRIL     SNOW. 


It  will  not  stav  —  the  robe  so  pearly  white, 

That  fell  in  folds  o'er  nature's  bosom  bare, 
And  sparkled  in  the  winter  moonbeam's  light, 

A  vesture  pure  as  holy  spirits  wear  — 
It  will  not  slay  1    Look,  how  from  open  plain 

It  melts  beneath  the  glance  of  April's  sun ! 
Nor  can  the  rock's  coorshade  the  snow  detain ; 

E'en  there  it  wiu  not  stay  — its  task  is  done : 
Why  should  it  linger  1    Many-tinted  flowers, 

And  the  green  ftnun,  its  place  will  auickly  fill, 
And,  with  new  life  ttom  sun  and  kindly  showers, 

Will  deck  again  the  meadow  and  the  hill, 
Till  we  regret  to  see  the  earth  resume 

This  snowy  mantle  for  her  robe  of  bloom. 
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THE     FOREST     CHILD:     A     SKETCH 


roUNDKD    ON     PACT. 


'  Oh  !  would  that  I  were  but  a  child  again  I* 
This  idle  wish  burst  from  me,  as  1  stood 
Amid  the  dark  cathedral  of  a  wood, 

Catching,  with  thought,  half  envious,  a  wild  strain 
Of  distant  laughter,  that  like  music  clear, 
Rang  in  a  childish  cadence  on  my  ear. 

The  scene,  which  spread  before  me,  was  a  feast, 
For  eye  and  mind  to  rest  on.    Summer  gay, 
With  her  full,  painted  hp  and  eye's  bright  play, 

Had  sported  through  her  sunny  region's  wasta 
Of  cleep-hued  flowers,  of  every  tint  and  dye^ 
To  meet  young  Autumn,  as  be  came  quite  nigh. 

In  coat  of  many  colors  ;  fair  birthright 

From  Nature's  parent  hand,  ^hen  forth  she  sent 
That  thoughtful  child,  with  wonted  tribute  lent 
To  earth's  wide  confines.    Here  they  met  awhile 
To  bless  and  greet  each  other.    Summer's  smile 

Still  kindled  all  the  landscape,  though  its  light 
Was  mellow'd  down,  but  yet  o'ershadow  d  not 
By  autumn's  serious  presence.    'T  was  a  spot 
I  deem'd  all  rife  with  beauty,  nor  till  now 
Had  dreamed  at  any  other  shrine  to  bow. 

But  that  fresh  burst  of  laughter  I  How  it  stirr'd 
Some  hidden  springs  wiSiin !  I  lov*d  no  more 
The  wind's  deep  organ-notes,  as  o'er  and  o'er 

It  play'd  its  ceaseless  anthem  ;  nor  yet  heard 
The  haunted  leaves'  and  rivulet's  clear  £Edl; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  song  of  birds  was  done ; 
And  when  1  caught  that  fine  inflection,  all 

The  harps  of  Nature  seeni'd  quite  out  of  tune. 
For  human  tones  had  won  me ;  and  I  mov'd, 

With  my  first  impulse  guiding  me,  along 

A  scarce-defined  wood-path,  where  a  throng 
Of  vines  and  perfum'd  shrubs,  a  barrier  prov*d. 

Till  through  the  taneled  web  that  hung  arouncL 

I  pressed  to  where  that  child  made  holy  ground. 

I'll  sketch  the  scene :  methinks  that  it  might  be 

Fit  study  for  the  painter.  In  the  shade 
Of  an  oak  thicket,  where  the  fitful  breeze 
Just  stirred  the  crowding  branches  of  the  trees, 

That  closely  grew,  like  sentinels  array'd 
In  crowns  of  green,  there  stood  a  little  child. 
Scarce  four  years  old.    Around  her,  she  had  piled 

A  wealth  of  blossoms,  and  she  seem'd  to  mo 
A  bright  creation,  such  as  one  might  meet 
In  faery  land.    Her  small  and  dimpled  feet 
Just  broke  the  crystal  mirror  of  a  brook 
That  ran  in  circles  round  them ;  and  her  look 
Spoke  an  intensity  of  earnest  thought, 
That  yet  with  merry  images  was  fniught. 
As,  with  a  parted  lip  and  upraised  hana. 

She  seem'd  to  listen.    Soon  her  white  brow  flnsh'd, 

With  wrapt  attention,  and  the  breath  seemM  hush'd 
Within  her  bosom,  as  by  some  slight  wand, 

Too  delicate  for  vision.    But  at  last 
A  sudden  gladness  flitted  o'er  her  face, 
And  claspmg  her  fiur  fingers,  with  new  grace^ 
She  yielded  to  a  most  mysterious  burst 
Of  unchain'd  laughter.    Then  my  heart  did  thirst 

To  know  what  thus  could  move  her,  and  I  paased, 
Regardless  of  its  shallow,  devious  track. 

Over  the  pebbly  streamlet,  and  drew  near 

Unto  the  merry  nrchia.    Half  in  fiNU« 
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She  took  my  proffered  hand,  and  tossing  back 

Her  sunny  curls,  said,  pointing  to  a  bush, 
'  See,  yonder  bird,  it  calls  me.    Every  day. 
It  comes  and  sits  upon  that  very  spray, 

And  calls  rae  by  my  name.    But  listen !  —  hush  !* 

Pleas'd  with  the  girl's  wild  fancy,  I  look'd  up» 

And  mark'd  the  tiny  songster,  as  it  hung. 
Pecking  the  rain-drops  from  the  acorn's  cup. 

Then  singing  on^  until  the  wide  woods  rang 
With  the  rich  music  of  that  minstrel  wild, 

And  the  far  sweeter  laughter  of  that  child. 
I  left  the  pretty  dreamer ;  but  oft  now. 

When  wearied  with  the  fever  of  this  earthj 

Where  childhood's  pure  imaginings  find  buth 
But  once,  and  never  more,  I  love  to  go, 

In  mental  flight,  and  conjure  up  affun 

That  picture  of  the  green-wooa.   ^ot  in  vain, 
I  trust,  may  be  the  praver  that  oft  I  raise 

For  that  young  maiden.    Would  to  Ck>d  some  spell 
Were  mine,  to  circle  all  her  future  days, 

And  guard  the  freshness  of  her  being  well ! 

CkmrUstan,  (S.  O.)  May,  1837.  m.  b.  l. 


FRANCIS    MITFORD. 


PART    ONE. 


The  commercial  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  the  birth-place 
of  our  hero,  and  the  agency  of  several  West  India  plantations  con- 
ferred wealth  and  respectability  on  his  family ;  so  that  if  Mitford  was 
not  destined  to  inherit  the  honors  of  a  long  line  of  titled  ancestors, 
he  possessed  all  the  more  solid  refinements  of  aristocracy  which 
wealth  can  purchase. 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  West  India  interests,  and  West 
India  agencies,  when  the  commissions  on  rum  and  sugar,  (vulgar 
articles  enough,  in  themselves,)  enabled  the  careful,  plodding  mer- 
chant to  maintain  his  splendid  mansion  and  equipage,  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  courtly  wealth.  These  days  are  now  past ;  the  era  of  phi- 
lanthropic principles  has  enabled  the  British  ministers  to  levy  twenty 
millions  on  the  suffering  artisans  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow,  to  subtract  an  additional  potato  from  the  humble  meal  of 
the  Irish  peasant,  and  by  adding  additional  sufferings  at  home,  to 
purchase  the  desolation  of  England's  insular  colonies. 

After  these  prembes,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  young  Mitford  re- 
ceived an  education  proportioned  to  his  expectations,  or  rather  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  receiving  one.  He  was  visited  with  the 
usual  applications  of  the  ferule  for  the  neglect  of  his  grammar  les- 
sons, dozed  over  the  elementary  classics,  stuck  pins  upright  in  his 
tutor's  seat,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  discomfiture  caused  by 
the  derangement  ot  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  by  way  of  rewarding 
him  for  his  attention ;  saluted  all  the  pretty  maid  servants,  ay,  and 
even  the  instructor's  daughter,  if  she  came  in  his  way,  on  the  advent 
of  a  new  year ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  got  flogged,  or  as  it  is 
technically  termed, '  horsed/  for  his  impertinence. 

Oh,£ngland,  England !  how  in  thy  youthful  seminaries  do  thy 
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generation  suffer !  How  is  each  lesson  moistened  by  their  tears,  and 
each  trifling  fault  expiated  by  their  groans  !  How  must  the  eifect  of 
these  mansions  of  oppression  ruin  and  pervert  the  mind  in  after 
life,  destroy  every  germ  of  humanity,  corrode  the  temper,  and  often 
quell  the  spirit !  How  can  it  excite  wonder,  if  at  maturity  thy  young 
men  find  their  favorite  amusements  in  the  prize-ring,  and  the  cock- 
pit; or  if  countless  thousands  witness  with  delight,  the  brutal 
triumph  of  the  Lion  Nero  over  the  suffering  dogs,  who  are  goaded 
to  attack  him. 

It  is  but  eking  out  the  early  lessons  —  but  filling  up  the  sketch  of 
youthful  education.  Can  any  but  the  least  refined  impressions  be 
conferred  by  twenty,  thirty,  nay,  fifty  stripes  of  a  *  cat,*  otten  inflicted 
by  a  menial,  chosen  for  possessing  the  accomplishment  of  a  vigorous 
arm,  at  the  command  of  a  capricious  or  brutal  master,  and  sometimes 
for  a  very  venial  error  ]  At  an  English  school,  he  is  the  best  boy, 
among  the  boys,  who  bears  his  stripes  with  the  most  Spartan  forti- 
tude, and  shows  by  his  after  conduct  at  school,  that  they  have  failed 
to  correct  him. 

How  often  have  I  trembled  for  the  minor  branches,  when  I  have 
seen  the  fond  mother  directing  her  spouse's  attention  to  the  pompous 
and  specious  advertisement,  glowing  in  good  set  terms,  in  the 
*  Herald*  or  the  *  Times,*  *  Respectable  Seminary  at  Clapham ;  *  Ex- 
cellent Education  at  Prospect-Hill ;'  *  The  most  refined  system  of 
instruction  pursued  at  the  establishment  in  the  sweet  retirement  of 
Orwood  Vale,'  *  Terms  only  fifty  guineas  per  annum.'  Alas !  *  re- 
spectable seminary,*  *  excellent  education,'  *  refined  instruction'  — 
much  abused  terms  !  From  sad  experience,  you  convey  to  my  mind 
only  the  disagreeable  vision  of  weak  tea  and  scanty  bread  and  butter; 
plundered  trunks  ;  heavy  charges  for  items  never  received,  and  the 
abundant  exercise  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

*  They  manage  these  ftiings  better  in  France.*  There,  '  sans  re- 
creation,' '  pain  sec,'  *  au  caveau,'  are  the  usual  scholastic  visitations ; 
and  for  grave  errors,  expulsion  —  a  disgrace  seldom  incurred,  and 
the  effects  of  which  are  seldom  surmounted.     But  the  *  cat,*  never. 

In  England,  with  stripes,  the  youth  of  the  seminaries  are  in  gene- 
ral insolent  to  their  masters,  rude  in  their  social  intercourse,  and 
annoying,  if  not  destnictive,  to  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
their  neighbors.  In  France,  without  stripes,  the  pupils  are  respectful 
to  their  instructors,  polite  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
innocuous,  at  least,  if  not  agreeable,  to  their  neighbors.  Notwith- 
standing the  after  thought  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  French  system  to  be  the  best,  judging  from  its  effects 
The  mass  of  the  people  of  France,  malgril  the  statistics  of  Baron* 
Dupin,  and  the  croaking  of  English  journalists,  I  ptonounce,  from 
observation,  to  be  the  most  intellectual,  and  consequently  the  most 
cultivated,  in  Europe  :  as  for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England/ 1 
believe  they  have  much  to  learn  before  they  can,  in  many  particulaxSi 
claim  equality  with  their  neighbors,  whom  they  affect  to  aespise. 

But  flogging  must  be  good.  It  is  preserved  in  the  army  and  na^y. 
Consult  the  officers  of  each.  They  undoubtedly  pronounce  it  so. 
Consult  the  members  of  the  Inquisition.  Ask  them  if  their  mode  of 
sending  souls  to  the  other  world,  by  stripes  and  aictat-<Ia^  it  nottbe 
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^p«ry  best  mode  of  securing  salvation.  They  will  no  doubt  furnish 
you  with  interminable  arguments  in  its  favor. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  taSt.  Stephen's  Chapel.  We  are  speak' 
ing  of  a  time  anterior  to  its  destruction.  The  question  is  the  sup- 
pression of  flogging  in  the  navy.  We  arrive  just  at  the  close  of  the 
debate. 

An  honorable  member,  his  recherchi  toilette,  his  air  and  manner, 
all  announce  the  hommt  distingue.  Of  course,  he  is  a  very  fit  person 
to  judge  of  the  feelings  and  position  of  sailors  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  lie  is  the  most  honorable  and  sensitive  man  in  existence,  and 
consequently  best  able  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  others.  He  has 
fought  six  duels  for  the  slightest  imputations,  and  mortally  wounded 
two  of  his  opponents.  Dare  any  one  inflict  personal  chastisement 
on  him  t  Nothing  short  of  the  life  of  the  aggressor  would  satisfy  his 
craving  honors !  Let  us  hear  what  he  says,  when  the  question  is  to 
flog  sailors. 

'Mm.  Spbakcb:  Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  say  aomething  on  this  most  momentous  question.  It  is  proposed,  Sir,  should  this 
motion  succeed,  to  do  what  1  Virtually  to  abolish  all  discipUne  in  our  navy,  for  with  the 
discipline  of  our  navy,  flogging  is  intimately  connected.  Has  it  not  been  a  practice,  Sir, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  our  navy?  And  why  should  we  disturb  what  good  old  custom 
has  sanctioned  1  (Hear!  hear!  from  a  number  of  members  possessing  church  patron- 
ase,  and  fearful  of  innovation.)  Have  not,  Sir,  the  battles  of  Aboukir,  Trafalgar,  and 
NavarincL  been  fought  and  won  under  the  present  system?  —  and  why  not  let  well 
enough  alone  ?  (Loud  cries  of  hear !  hear !  from  a  batch  of  pensioners.)  Sir.  a  suifi- 
eient  quantity  of  flogging  is  as  necessary  to  a  sailor,  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oeef  and 
biscoiL  It  is  a  stimulus  to  his  exertion,  as  well  as  a  suppression  of  his  vice.  Why 
should  sailors  complain  of  flogging?  Have  we  not  all  been  flogeed,  and  felt  its  bene- 
ficial effects  at  school  ?  (Universal  cries  of  hear !  hear !  from  aU  parts  of  the  house, 
for  all  the  honorable  members  had  been  flogged*)  But,  Sir,  if  we  want  a  convincing 
proof  of  its  absolute  necessity,  let  us  look  at  the  example  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  wildest  visions  of  theoretical  liberty  have  been  reduced  to  practice,  and  where  flog- 
ging has  been  found  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  naval  di^iphne.* 

The  honorable  member  sat  down  amid  loud  cries  of  'luiir !  hear  !' 
particularly  from  those  members  who  having  all  their  lives  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  progress  of  American  principles,  are  glad  to  draw 
any  argument  from  them  in  favor  of  despotism. 

The  next  who  rises,  is  a  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  a  K.  C.  B.  He 
has  been  a  perfect  Martinet  in  his  day.  During  the  debate,  he  has 
been  muttering  within  his  teeth,  *  Confound  these  fellows  !  —  can't 
they  let  us  alone  1  How  many  hundreds  have  I  had  flogged,  in  my 
time,  all  for  their  own  good,  too.'     He  says  : 

'  Ma.  SpBAKxa :  I  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  humanitv.  I  gave  my 
•trenuoua  support  to  the  bill  of  the  Honorable  member  for  Galway,  for  the  suppression 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  very  properly,  too,  Sir.  It  becomes  every  gentleman  to  be 
carefol  of  his  horses,  and  that  they  are  not  maltreated  by  his  servants.  Horse-flesh  is 
a  dear  article.  I  have  several  in  my  stables,  that  cost  upward  of  five  hundred  guineas  ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  sailor  bein^  so  expensive?  To  be  sure  they  work  like  horses, 
but  they  do  n't  cost  so  much.  Beside,  the  flogging  inflicted  on  them  is  under  our  owb 
eye;  and  who  will  doubt  but  thai  ir<  know  what  is  best  for  them  ?  The  success  of  this 
motion  I  am  certain  the  sailors  themselves  don*t  desire.  They  are  attached  to  the  pa- 
tera. No.  Mr.  Speaker ;  let  Philanthrophy  stalk  abroad  in  our  colonies,  reform  our  nc- 
tories,  ana  abolish  the  tread-mill  in  our  prisons;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  touch  not 
flogmng  in  our  navv !  In  that  it  may  be  said  we  have  a  vested  interest.  Vested  inter- 
estilet  us  not  touch.   These  are  the  most  sacred  portions  of  the  British  Ck>nstitutioii.' 

The  Vice-Admiral  sits  down,  amid  loud  cries  of '  hear,  hear,'  and 
'  question/  from  the  boroughmongers,  pensioners,  place-hunters  and 
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sinecurists  —  all  mightily  tickled  with  the  idea  of  vested  interests. 
The  House  divides : 

For  the  motion,  -  -  -  -  -  49 

Against      ......  32O 

Majority  in  favor  of  flogging  sailors,  and  against  humanity,  271 

Oh  legislators  !  whether  of  Westminster  or  of  Washington -^  ye 
who  advocate  flogging,  deserve  the  application  of  the  recipe. 

'  Who  eat  fat  capons,  should  themselves  be  fat.' 

*  Who  flogging  advocate,  should  themselves  be  flogged.'  If  flogging 
be  so  good  a  thing,  let  there  be  an  equality  of  it.  Let  it  proceed 
from  the  navy  board  to  the  admiral,  from  the  admiral  to  uie  cap- 
tain, from  the  captain  to  the  lieutenants,  and  from  the  lieutenants 
to  the  mids,  who,  by-the-by,  might  be  sometimes  specially  benefitted 
by  the  application. 

Sailors  1  you  are  expected  to  fight  like  heroes,  while  you  are 
treated  like  helots.  Republican  principles  !  shall  the  flag  that  floats 
over  our  marine,  never  behold  your  triumph ! 

But  let  us  di*aw  a  line,  and  return  to  our  story. 


Our  hero  was  in  due  time  translated  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
walked  the  classic  halls  of  St.  John,  drove  the  most  elegant  phaeton 
to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  lost  a  few  thousands  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  dukes,  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  youngest  sons  of  barons, 
stammered  through  Homer,  skipped  Euclid,  and  left  college  for  his 
travels,  without  a  degree. 

The  barons  of  old  disdained  the  acquirement  of  letters.  People 
of  a  certain  condition,  in  modem  times,  are  satisfied  with  very  super- 
ficial attainments.     To  be  a  pedant  or  a  bas  blue,  is  voted  vulgar. 

Our  hero  first  flew  to  Paris.  It  is  strange  that  the  English,  who 
until  lately  hated  the  French,  and  still  aflect  to  contemn  them,  should 
nevertheless  think  themselves  the  happiest  mortals  on  earth,  when 
they  can  ensconce  themselves  in  the  Gallic  capital.  The  Champs 
Elys^es,  Jardins  des  Plants,  Boulevards,  and  restaurateurs,  are  infested 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Many  a  smile  do  their  stiff*  figures  excite 
among  the  jaunty  and  mercurial  Frenchmen.  It  must  nevertheless 
be  confessed,  that,  transport  a  dozen  of  these  same  Frenchmen  to 
London,  the  force  of  contrast  exhibits  them  in  the  same  ridiculooB 
light. 

The  superior  cheapness  of  chateau  margeaux,  chambertin,  cham- 
pagne, and  the  other  luxuries  of  life,  has  no  doubt  something  to  do 
with  this  English  emigration.  But  it  must,  beside,  undoubtedly  be 
attributed  to  the  acknowledgment  of  superior  national  grace,  of 
which  they  hope  to  catch  a  flying  ray. 

Our  hero  of  course  visited  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  Eighteenth 
Louis  still  presided,  thanks  to  a  second  restoration.  Now  be  bad 
imbibed  in  his  English  education  ceitain  ideas,  or  prejudices,  if  you 
will,  which  are  inseparable  from  a  thorough-bred  Englishman.  He 
had  heard  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  but  not  a  word  of  the  azrival 
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of  the  Prussians  j^t  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  bad  heard  of  a  vast 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  hj  the  British  people,  (highly  dis- 
interested,  no  doubt,)  to  plaijNd'the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  ;  and, 
as  a  Blatter  of  course,  he  conjectured  that  every  thing  and  every  body, 
English,  were  and  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  supreme  adoration  in 
Fraaee. 

Shall  we  describe  the  grand  stair-case  of  the  Tuilleries,  through 
which  our  hero  ascended  to  the  royal  presence  ?  No,  nor  even  the 
leTee  itself,  nor  the  royalpersonage  celebrated  for  his  attachment  to 
'  couteleUeB  au  veau*  Suffice  it  to  say,  there  was  the  usual  display  of 
gilding,  and  of  mirrors  generously  reflecting  baclc  the  beauty  which 
shone  on  them.  The  ladies  were,  as  usual,  somewhat  embarrassed 
with  their  trains,  and  the  gentlemen  with  their  swords  ;  and  there 
was  the  usual  quantity  of  bows  and  smiles,  which  always  have  existedf 
and  always  will  exist,  while  kings  have  favors  to  bestow,  and  cour- 
tiers are  craving  to  receive  them. 

His  heavy  majesty  received  our  hero  with  the  politeness  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  dignity  of  a  monarch.  But  he  perceived  that  his 
being  an  Englishman,  gave  him  no  exti-aordinary  claims  to  regal  con- 
sideration. He  was  neither  invited  to  dine  tite-d-tSte  with  Ma- 
jesty, nor  to  dance  with  the  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me.  He  actually 
discovered,  with  indignation,  that  French  armies  were  commanded  by 
French  generals,  French  councils  guided  by  French  ministers,  and 
the  rentes  regulated  by  French  financiers.  He  became  convinced 
that  the  simplest  Englishman  from  England  did  not  pair  with  the 
most  exalted  in  France.  Shocked  at  the  announcement  at  every 
comer,  of  *  les  Anglais  pour  rire,^  he  retired  to  his  apartments  in 
the  Place  Vend6me,  to  write  a  long  chapter  on  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Bourbons,  French  frivolity,  and  the  folly  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Our  hero  remained  a  sufficient  time  at  Paris  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
French  and  foibles,  and  quitted  that  capital  for  Vieilna,  where  he 
astonished  the  staid  Grermans  by  his  Parisian  vivacity  and  English 
liberality.  He  gazed,  at  Dresden,  on  the  fair  ladies  knitting  at  the 
opera,  and  admired  the  contrivance  of  bells,  by  which  their  sage 
mamma's  are  enabled  to  judge  of  their  occupations  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  paternal  mansion  ;  wept  over  the  sorrows  of  the  Poles 
at  Cracow,  and  heartily  wished  all  the  Russian  garrison  in  the  Vis- 
tula ;  but  he  eschewed  the  more  intimate  portion  of  the  Autocrat's 
dominions,  dreading  a  journey  to  Siberia. 

He  gallopped  through  Poland,  that  is  as  fast  as  the  roads  would 
permit  him,  flew  through  Germany,  steamed  the  Rhine,  and  found 
himself  in  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Here  let  us  draw  a  line. 


It  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  inconvenient^  not  to  say 
unhandsome  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  papas  ^-  that  is  of  papas, 
who  have  any  portion  of  the  world's  goods  to  leave  behind  them  — 
not  merely  to  endure,  but  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  enduring,  many 
years  after  their  sons  have  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  are  in  & 
mood  of  mind  to  enjoy  their  patrimcgiy,  if  they  could  only  get  at  it. 
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To  be  sure,  there  is  no  legislative  enactment  on  the  Bubject.  The 
civilization  of  the  age  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced.  But  vfe  would 
seriously  recommend  to  all  papas  the  extreme  discourtesy  of  keep- 
ing their  sons  out  of  their  patrimony  later,  at  all  events,  than  their 
twenty-second  year,  and  hope  they  will  profit  by  so  sage  and  com- 
fortable a  remonstrance. 

Now  our  hero's  sire  was  in  advance  of  the  illumination  of  the 
times ;  for  shortly  succeeding  the  majority  of  his  son,  he  actually 
bade  adieu  to  this  breathing  world,  leaving  him  his  only  heir,  in  clear 
and  undisputed  possession  of  five  thousand  per  annum. 

'What  a  hundred  pretty  things,' says  Lady  Townley,  'can  be 
purchased  with  a  hundred  pounds  !'  How  many  more  pretty  things 
can  be  purchased  with  five  thousand  per  annum.  Even  in  London, 
^it  will  procure  some  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  Let  us  see. 
It  will  buy  the  use  of  a  fashionable  house  at  the  West  End ;  a  fash- 
ionable chariot ;  a  box  at  Epsom ;  the  entree  of  White's  andBrooke's ; 
the  smiles  of  all  good  dames  who  have  portionless  daughter's ;  the 
good  word  of  every  ruined  roue  to  whom  you  chose  to  lend  twenty 
pieces  ;  and,  what  is  better  than  all,  an  introduction  to  civilized  society; 
for  it  is  not  all  society  that  comes  exactly  under  that  denomination. 

But  our  hero  determined  to  be  economical ;  and  he  thus  made  a 
programme  of  his  expenses  : 

House  in  Baker-strect,        ------£  500  per  annum. 

Bachelor's  Domestic  Establishment,       ...  2500     "       « 

Menus  PUiisirs, 1000     «        " 

Stud  on  a  limited  scale,  .....  lOOO     "       ** 

£5000 

Behold  our  hero  installed  in  his  own  mansion  —  the  hour  is  mid- 
day —  sipping  his  chocolate  with  the  most  perfect  nonchaiance^  and 
skimming  the  pages  of  the  last  number  of  the  Court  Journal.  A 
visitor  is  announced  :  the  extended  hand  is  proffered  him. 

*  My  dear  Grogram  how  de  do  ]  Any  thing  novel  1  What  new 
star  has  illumined  the  horizon  of  the  theatrical  firmament  1 

'  Nothing  new,  my  dear  fellow  ;  the  theatres  are  as  dull  as  a  de- 
bate on  the  com  laws,  or  Catholics ;  even  the  aid  of  Italian  panto- 
mime has  failed  to  animate  them.  I  really  fear,  faute  de  meux^  we 
shall  be  all  forced  to  church.  But  how  do  you  manage  to  rise  so 
early  ? 

*  Early  I  Why  it  is  extremely  late.  *  I  generally  rise  with  the 
sun.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  really  are,  or  ever  have  been,  guilty  of  so 
bourgeois  a  custom,  renounce  it  altogether !  I  assure  you,  no  man  of 
the  least  fashion  has  any  idea  of  sun-rise,  except  on  the  painter's  can- 
vass. For  myself,  to  bad  habits  I  am  the  most  indulgent  of  mortals  j 
but  to  hear  you  avow  this  to  any  one  else,  would  make  me  crimson 
like  the  roseate  east.' 

'  How  is  it,  then,  I  see  you  so  early  V 

'  The  story  is  soon  told.  Late  at  the  opera,  late  at  the  Houae,  lata 
at  White's,  and  early  on  a  visit. .  In  fact,  the  last  noctet  has  not  seen 
me  press  my  couch/ 
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*  How  laborious  you  are,  my  dear  Grogram  !  But  every  true 
patriot  must  suffer  in  the  cause  of  his  country.* 

*  Yes/  sighed  Grogram :  *  it  often  astonishes  me,  when  1  think  of 
my  labors.  I  actually  rose  at  half-past  two,  yesterday  —  afternoon, 
understand  me  —  rode  to  the  House  at  five,  and  before  eleven,  assisted 
in  voting  away  eleven  millions  of  the  public  money.' 

*  Your  labors  merit  the  peerage.' 

*  Yes.  I  have  often  suggested  to  the  minister,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  vote  the  whole,  en  masse,  than  to  drivel  away  the  time  of 
honorable  members,  by  peddling  at  a  few  hundred  thousands  per  vote, 
and  constantly  returning  to  the  charge.' 

*  It  would  certainly  be  much  more  convenient,'  said  Mitford, 
smiling ;  *  but  the  people  have  such  strange  notions  of  economy.* 

*  Oh,  abominable  !  Only  think  of  that  man  Hlme  making  such  an 
outcry  against  an  additional  half-million  for  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
at  those  convenient  situations  of  which  the  only  duty  is  to  write  a 
receipt  for  the  salary,  and  which  so  many  of  my  own  family  support 
the  dignity  of  the  constitution  by  filling.  I  should  not  doubt  if,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  people  of  condition  would  actually  be 
obliged  to  work,  like  mere  clerks,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  Oh,  England  !  how  are  thy  glories  flitting !  But  dpropos 
of  labors.  Do  you  know  why  Hercules  was  the  least  busy  of 
accoucheurs  V 

*No.' 

*  Why,  he  never  attended  to  more  than  twelve  labors,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  existence.* 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!' 

*  Why  did  Horace  fly  from  the  battle  of  Philippi  ]' 

*  I  am  quite  at  fault.' 

*  Merely  to  show  he  was  no  lame  poet.' 

*  Again.  Why  does  a  sigh-heaver  carry  a  greater  load  than  a  coal- 
heaver  ]* 

*  You  must  solve  it.' 

*  Because  a  coal-heaver  has  a  load  at  his  back,  which  he  can  easily 
get  rid  of,  but  the  other  has  one  at  his  heart,  he  cannot  part  with. 
But  a  truce  to  this.    Will  you  go  down  to  Epsom  to-morrow]' 

*  I  intend  it.    And  you  V 

*  Why  really,  Mitford,  it  would  pleasure  me  to  go  ;  but  I  have  been 
obliged  to  throw  such  a  heavy  per  ccntage  oft'  my  rents  lately,  owing 
to  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  that  I  cannot,  just  now,  aflcird 
to  sport  five  hundred  pieces  of  gold ;  and  I  dislike  to  trouble  my 
friends.     Perhaps  you  have  not  such  a  trifle]' 

*  At  your  service,  Grogram.' 

A  check  was  drawn  for  the  amount,  which  Grogram  pocketed, 
never  to  refund. 

Grogram  was  one  of  those  cadets  of  good  family,  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  considered  to  have  an  imprescriptible  right  to 
live  on  the  people.  His  family  had  borough  interest ;  thus  Gro- 
gram found  his  way  to  Parliament,  a  convenient  friend  lending  him, 
at  the  return  day,  the  necessary  property-qualification,  for  Grogram 
himself  was  quite  free  from  that  vulgar  species  of  care  which  arises 
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from  the  possession  of  property,  and  was  merely  celebrated  for  exe- 
crable puns,  and  borrowing  money. 

Nevertheless,  as  may  have  been  observed,  Grogram  had  a  conve- 
nient habit  of  talking  of  his  tenants,  and  his  rent-roll.  He  had  so 
often  repeated  this  story,  that  he  at  length  began  to  believe  in  the 
fiction  as  a  reality. 

Grogram's  father  was  provided  with  a  sinecure  in  Ireland,  which 
of  course  neither  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  his  presence,  or 
any  trouble.  It  produced  him  six  or  seven  thousand  a  year.  To 
save  appearances,  and  stop  clamor,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  sinecures.  They  addressed  a  letter  to  Grogram,  senior, 
recjuesting  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by 
him.     He  replied : 

'  Gbntlembn  :  Vou  must  altogether  have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  functions 
delegated  to  you  by  parliament.  It  never  could  have  been  intended  to  require  gentle- 
men to  descend  to  mmute  explanations,  or  have  been  expected  that  a  man  in  possession 
of  seven  thousand  a  year,  should  perform  the  onerous  duties  of  a  mere  clerk/ 

*  Yours,  etc, 

To  *  tht  CommisnonerSf'  etc.  *  Gbogsam.' 

Parliamentary  reform  has  achieved  much,  were  it  only  the  banish- 
ment of  such  men  as  the  Grograms  from  places  and  parliament. 


ISLE      SANTA     CRUZ. 

Wrebe  the  bright  waters  flash  beneath  the  sun  — 
Where  burns  the  tropic  —  many  an  island  gem, 

Chaining  the  sea  with  emerald  —  licth  one, 
The  jewel  rare  in  ocean's  diadem. 

O  fair  its  skies !  —  its  gales  are  all  of  balm  — 
Its  citron  groves  yield  to  the  winds  their  breath ; 

The  hills  send  odors  down,  of  mountain-palm 
And  cedar,  scenting  all  the  vale  beneath 

With  incense  — perfumes  from  a  thousand  flowers; 

Bright  tropic  birds  win?  gaily  through  the  air, 
Health  poureth  dew  on  all  the  glowing  houffi 

In  that  soft  breathing  clime,  as  Eden  fair. 

Isle  of  the  cross !  from  other  shores  and  skies  — 
Prom  where  the  fierce  north-western  freights  the 

With  icebergs  —  where  the  rolling  river  lies 
Chained  by  the  frost-king  —  drooping,  come  to  thee. 

The  worn  with  sorrow,  lingering  with  disease, 
With  faint  heart-sickness  —  deep,  untold  distress — 

To  quaff  life  from  thy  waters,  and  thy  breeze— 
To  find  the  healmg  balm— forgctfulness! 

Is  not  thy  blissful  clime,  O  *Holy  Cross  V 
An  emblem  of  that  faith,  whose  symbol  gives 

Thee  namel  youth  to  the  soul  I  -true  '  KMiathot  ? 
Where  the  worn  pilgrim  bends  to  lavo  —  and  lives  1 
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'  Wbat  it  oar  life  1    It  ia  evea  a  vapor,  which  appearoth  but  for  a  little  tinei  and  then 

vaniahetb  away.'  —  St.  Paul. 


As  bubbles  on  the  mountain  stream 

Pass  swift  away ; 
As  cloud-tints  live  in  sunset  gleam, 

And  then  decay ; 

As  meteors,  on  a  sunmier's  eve. 

Blaze  forth  and  die. 
And  on  the  heavens  no  traces  leave 

Where  they  pass'd  by ; 

As  that  fail  star,  whose  light  once  fell 

Upon  us  here, 
Has  nothing  left  on  high  to  tell 

That  It  was  there ; 

Thus  from  the  face  of  earth  shall  I 

Pass  soon,  to  be 
Forgot,  like  thousand  things  that  lie 

Asleep  in  memory. 


RANDOM    PAS  SAGES 

nOM    BOUGH   MOTES  OF    A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,   FRANCE,  SWITZERLAND,  AND  GERMANY. 


NUMBER     TWO. 


SCOTLAND. MELROSE ABBOTTSFORD EDINBURGH. 

Melrose,  June  6,  1836.  —  In  the  sanded  parlor  of  '  The  George,* 
where  lodged  in  days  of  yore  that  industrious  and  worthy  antiquary, 
Captain  Clutterbuck,  I  now  date  my  first  epistle  from  the  '  land  o' 
cakes.' 

The  ride  from  Newcastle  to  the  *  border,'  over  barren  moors  and  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  passins^  the  scene  of  *  Chevy  Chace,'  was  cold  and 
dreary.  But,  arrived  m  Teviotdale,  a  change  came  over  the  face  of 
things,  and  for  three  or  four  miles  near  Jedburgh,  there  is  a  series 
of  lovely  pastoral  landscapes. ,  Swiss  scenery  may  be  more  wild  and 
majestic,  but  it  cannot  surpass  in  quiet  beauty  this  charming  region 
about  the  Tweed  —  rendered  so  interesting,  too,  by  its  *  classical 
associations,'  as  some  tourist  sagely  said  of  Rome.  Here,  within 
the  space  of  fifteen  miles,  are  Melrose,  Dcyburgh,  and  Jedburgh 
Abbeys,  Abbottsford,  the  Eildon  hills,  the  scenes  of  the  Monas- 
tery, the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  of  songs  and  romances 
innumerable. 

Melrose  is  situated  in  a  delightful  vale  of  the  Tweed,  enyironed 
on  three  sides  by  verdant  hills,  and  flanked  by  the  gloomy,  heatb- 
covered  peaks  of  the  Eildon,  which  seem  to  rise  directly  in  the  rear 
of  the  village ;  but  I  had  to  walk  nearly  two  miles  to  the  base  of  them, 
and  the  ascent  was  an  aflemoon's  work.     The  wind  was  so  strong  at 
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the  top,  that  I  really  feared  being  blown  off.  On  the  summit  are 
the  remains  of  a  fortification,  chronicled  in  the  books  as  a  Roman 
praetorium,  and  I  saw  no  Edie  Ochiltree  to  exclaim,  *  1  mind  the 
bigging  of  it.'  The  view  from  the  top  is  worth  the  ascent.  It 
extends  twenty  or  thirty  miles  on  each  side,  and  takes  in  the  cream 
of  the  region  so  familiar  to  Scott  and  his  readers.  The  path  is 
across  a  rocky  glen,  where  a  *  stream  is  gently  laving,'  and  through 
a  grove  to  *  the  mountain's  brow,*  where  the  sheep  are  gently 
grazing ! 

Evening. —  At  dusk,  I  went  alone  to  'the  ruins  gray'  of  'fair 
Melrose.'  The  cicerone,  (a  son  of  the  *  honest  Johnny  Bower,' 
who  escorted  Mr.  Irving  there,)  has  the  history  of  the  Abbey  and 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  all  by  heart ;  and  he  repeated  several 
passages  fluently  and  feelingly,  as  he  guided  me  through  the  ruins. 
We  stood  on  the  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  which  William  of  Deloraine 
so  valorously  explored  at  midnight.  A  *  wizard  figure'  is  carved  on 
it.  We  trod  on  the  graves  of  the  Douglas  and  of  the  Heart  of  the  Bruce. 
One  window  only  remains  entire ;  indeed  the  whole  of  this  once 
splendid  fabric  is  in  ruins ;  but  the  very  ruins  are  beautiful ;  they 
arc  just  in  the  state  to  be  most  interesting;  and  the  specimens  of 
ornamental  stone  work  which  yet  survive,  are  the  admiration  of 
those  skilled  in  such  matters.  The  sculptured  harul  holding  a  bou- 
quet, is,  as  Lockhart  remarks,  most  exquisite.  It  is  wonderful  to 
me,  that  so  much  perfection  and  taste  in  architecture  should  have 
existed  at  the  time  these  cathedrals  and  abbeys  were  built.  It  would 
be  difficult  in  these  days  even  to  raise  the  funds  for  an  edifice  of  this 
extent  and  magnificence. 

I  was  not  sure,  until  my  guide  told  me,  that  Melrose  was  *  the 
Monastery'  of  the  Novel.  Here,  then,  Abbott  Boniface,  Father 
Eustace,  and  their  two  hundred  '  brethren,'  counted  their  beads,  and 
feasted  on  venison.  A  mile  distant,  is  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed, 
and  the  place  where  the  *  white  lady'  frightened  the  Sacristan. 
Glendearg  is  three  miles  farther,  near  the  *  banks  of  Allan  Water.* 

Midnight.  —  In  order  to  be  in  the  fashion,  I  have  just  been  again 
to  see 

*  Fair  Melrose  aright, 

By  the  pale  moonlight,' • 

or  rather  starlight,  for  there  is  no  moon  now.  It  is  truly  an  excel- 
lent time  for  visiting  such  a  place.  I  was  quite  alone,  and  all  was 
still  as  death.     Not  even 

'  The  distant  Tweed  was  heard  to  rave, 
Or  the  owlet  to  hoot,  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave.' 

The  flapping  of  the  night-birds'  wings  on  the  towers  was  the  only 
sound.  I  walked  round  the  venerable  pile,  (which  is  now  almost 
obscured,  on  the  village  side,  by  a  cluster  of  unromantic  cottages,) 
and  found  myself  in  the  grave-yard,  under  the  noble  oriel  window  of 

« I  was  told  that  Scott  himself  never  saw  Melrose  hy  moonlight    He  had  a  moon- 
light picture  of  it,  which  I  saw  at  Abbottsford. 
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the  chancel/  A  fine  scene  and  hour  is  this  for  a  believer  in  ghosts  1 
But  what  a  place  it  is  to  cogitate  in  ! 

Tuesday.  —  I  have  spent  the  whole  forenoon  at  Ahbottsford  !  Is 
not  that  saying  enough  ?  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  feeling  which 
prompts  one  to  say  nothing,  when  it  is  so  impossible  to  express  the 
thrilling  delight  or  the  thousand  associations  which  a  place  like  this 
calls  up.  But  there  is  no  place  like  this.  It  is  unique  in  its  situa- 
tion and  beauty ;  it  stands  alone,  in  every  point  of  view ;  a  hallowed 
shrine,  to  pilgrims  of  all  nations,  for  ages  to  come. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  morning  —  the  air  as  bracing  and  pure  as  that 
of  cwir  favorite  Brattleboro',  ( Vt.)  and  indeed  Melrose  greatly  resem- 
bles Brattleboro*  in  its  situation  and  appearance.  «  «  I  set 
off  after  breakfast,  and  had  a  charming  ride  of  two  miles  over 
the  hills  and  dales  which  the  poet  was  wont  to  frequent,  the  Tweed 
being  now  and  then  in  view,  until  the  turrets  of  the  house,  or  otsdiw 
as  you  please,  are  distinguishable  amidst  a  grove,  near  the  banks  ef 
the  river.  The  building  is  then  lost  sight  of,  until  you  arrive  at  the 
very  gate  —  or  as  a  Frenchman  ssiys,  vous  tombez  sur  le  chateau  — 
which  is  approached  by  a  circular  carriage-path  through  the  grove. 
The  arched  gate-way  is  very  handsome,  and  is  substantially  built,  as 
is  the  whole  edifice,  of  a  native  gray  stone.  The  house  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  pictures  of  it  are  so  accurate,  and  the  architecture 
so  unique,  that  it  looked  quite  familiar.  It  is  shown  to  visitors  by-an 
intelligent  house-keeper,  who  seems  to  be  the  solitary  tenant.  The 
entrance-hall  recalls  all  the  visions  of  chivalry  and  romance.  A 
•mere  catalogue  of  its  curiosities  would  fill  a  volume.  Crossing  a 
small  closet,  in  which  are  figures  of  knights  in  armor,  I  entered  the 
ttudy  —  the  sanctum  sanctorum  —  from  whence  proceeded  those 
splendid  productions,  which  have  delighted  and  instructed  the  world. 
The  books,  chairs,  and  every  article  all  over  the  house,  remain  as 
Scott  left  them,  and  every  thing  is  kept  in  the  nicest  order.  I  seated 
myself  in  the  large  easy  chair  by  the  table  where  he  wrote,  and 
marvelled  at  my  own  presumption.  There  is  about  this  sacred  spot 
a  sing^ular  air  of  melancholy,  which  every  one  must  feel.  Even  the 
cicerone  seemed  impressed  with  it.  An  Edinburgh  lady,  of  a  party 
here  with  me,  remarked  :  '  How  difierently  one  regards  thi^i^nd 
Newstead  !  There  we  may  be  interested,  but  here^  every  thing  is 
venerated.  Scott  left  no  poison  for  his  fellow  men  :  his  works  may  i 
be  read  by  old  and  young,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit.' 

Adjoining  the  study,  is  a  little  holy  of  holies,  a  closet  in  the  north- 
west tower,  where  is  preseved  the  last  coat  Scott  wore,  together  with 
his  arms,  swords,  etc.,  neatly  arranged.  Next,  we  enter  the  library, 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  apartment,  where,  with  other  things 
elsewhere  described,  is  a  fine  bust  of  Scott,  by  Chantrey  —  the  best 
likeness,  it  is  said,  ever  taken.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  month  in 
that  library.  What  treasures  there  are  on  those  shelves !  —  the 
rarest  and  choicest  gems  of  the  bibliographer,  and  presentation- 
copies  from  authors,  all  over  the  world,  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
We  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room,  which  contains  some  beautiful 
ebony  chairs,  presented  to  Scott  by  George  IV. ;  a  copy  of  the  War- 
wick Vase,  and  some  fine    paintings ;  next,  to  the  breakfast-room, 
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looking  toward  the  Tweed  on  one  side,  and  the  Yarrow  and  Ettrick, 
famed   in  song,  on    the  other.      Here    are  beautiful  drawings  by 
Turner  and  Thompson,  a  fine  oil  painting  of  Wolf's  Craig,  (Bride 
of  Lammermoor,)  etc.     Then  we  passed  to  the  dining-room,  where 
are  several  fine  pictures,  and  to  Miss  Scott's  room,  as  it  was  when 
she  died.     The  book-cases  in  it  are  filled  chiefly  with  poetry  and 
romances.     In  the  armory,  I  saw  Rob  Roy's  gun,  and  had  my  hand 
in  his  purse  ;  Bonaparte's  pistols,  taken  at  Waterloo  ;  Hofer's  blun- 
derbus ;  the  work-box  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  many  similar 
rare  matters,  all  tastefully  arranged  and  labelled.     Most  of  the  fur- 
niture, and  the  ceiling  in  the  various  rooms,  are  of  rich  carved  oak, 
for  which  Scott  seems  to  have  had  a  particular  fancy.  I  was  taken,  by 
special  favor,  to  the  chambers,  in  all  of  which  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting paintings.    Indeed,  every  part  of  this  abode  of  romance  is  a 
museum  in  itself,  and  every  article  has  a  legend  or  a  history.     Miss 
Scott's  bed-room  looks  into  the  front  enclosure,  but  Sir  Walter's 
commands  the  Tweed  and  landscape  for  several  miles.     The  beds, 
etc.,  all  remain  as  they  were.     There  were  two  apartments  alotted 
for  strangers  and  visitors.     Mr.  Irving  had  the  best  one,  near  Sir 
Walter's.     In  the  dressing-room  of  the  latter,  is  a  curious  old  oaken 
cabinet,  containing  human    skulls,  among  others  Michael   Scott's, 
taken  from  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey.     I  explored  every  room  up  stairs 
and  down,  and  most  of  them  twice.     It  is  idle,  however,  to  attempt 
giving  an  account  of  all  I  was  shown  —  such  as  Ralph  Erskine's 
pulpit ;  a  chair  made  of  the  wood  of  the  house  where  Sir  William 
Wallace  was  betrayed,  with  an  inscription  to  Scott ;  a  lion-skin  sent 
from  Africa ;  bamboo  from  India ;  Uie  keys  and  door  of  the  Tol- 
booth,  (*  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ;)  ancient  armor,  swords,  etc. ;  the 
urn  containing  bones  brought  from  Greece,  and  presented  to  Scott 
by  Lord  Byron,  when  he  repented  of  the  sweeping  attack  in  the 
English  Bards,  and  courted  the  friendship  of  his  great  contemporary. 
The  letter  accompaning  this  gift  was  afilixed  to  it  in  the  library,  and 
stolen  by  a  guest !  —  a  theft  as  silly  as  it  was  outrageous.     It  would 
take  months  to  examine  every  thing   to    one's  satisfaction  in  this 
intensely  interesting  spot.     The  gardens,  grounds,  walks,  etc.,  are 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  made  so  entirely,  it  is  said,  by  the  late 

roprietor  —  the  site  being,  twenty  years  ago,  barren  and  uninviting, 
took  leave  reluctantly,  and  with  feelings  which  those  who  have 
been  there  only  know.  The  only  relic  I  could  obtain,  was  a  twig  or 
two  from  the  bush  under  the  study  window. 


Having  seen  Ahbottsford,  it  is  meet  that  one  should  visit  Dry- 
burgh- Abbey.  This  most  picturesque  ruin  is  much  more  beautifully 
situated  than  Melrose,  being  in  a  retired  and  lovely  spot,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of  trees,  and  thus 
obscured,  like  Ahbottsford,  until  you  tumble  upon  it.  It  is  hung 
with  ivy,  and  is  in  a  state  to  please  the  most  romantic.  The  ruins 
are  scattered  over  several  acres,  and  show  that  the  Abbey  must  have 
been  of  prodigious  extent,  and  the  architecture  very  noble,  thoogli 
not  BO  rich  and  delicate  as  Melrose.  St.  Mary's  aisle  is  now  coTered 
with  turf.     Scott  sleeps  in  a  retired  comer,  near  the  graves  of  lus 
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wife  and  of  bis  ancestors,  the  Haliburtons.  The  arch  above  the 
grave  is  represented  in  the  pictures,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  monument 
or  stone  '  to  mark  the  spot/  Do  you  recollect  ScoU'b  own  lines  in 
the  fifith  canto  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  2 

*  Call  it  not  vain ;  they  do  not  err, 

Who  say  that  when  the  poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 
Who  say  tall  cliff  and  cavern  lone 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 
That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill, 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 
Through  his  loved  groves,  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks  in  deeper  groan  reply; 
And  rivers  teach  theur  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

*  Not  'that  in  sooth  o'er  mortal  urn, 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn, 

«  But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale^ 

Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  (hose  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song; 
And  with  4he  poet's  parting  breath, 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade  who  wails  her  lo^ 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forcot. 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel's  bier. 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled. 
Mourns  o'er  the  neld  he  heapM  witfi  dead : 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle  plain. 
The  chief  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne 
Sees  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own  , 

His  ashes  undistinguished  lie, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memorv  diet 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fill. 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  haxp  nnstnmg 
Their  names  unknown,  their  praise  uosong.' 

How  Strikingly  appropriate  seem  these  lines,  as  one  stands  on  the 
spot  where  the  hand  of  the  minstrel  that  shall  strike  the  lyre  no 
more,  is  mouldering  to  dust ! 

Two  miles  above  Dryburgh,  are  the  ruins  of  Smaillholme  Tower, 
where  Scott  spent  his  boyhood ;  the  scene  of  bis  ballad,  '  The  Eve 
of  St.  Jdhn,'  and  the  Avenel  Castle  of  '  The  Monastery.* 

The  same  party  I  met  at  Abbottsford,  had  preceded  me  to  Dry- 
burgh. A  young  lady  —  a  very  pretty  one  —  climbed  with  me  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  tottering  towers,  which  threatened 
to  tumble  over  with  us,  some  hundred  teet  or  so.  As  we  returned 
toward  the  '  Temple  of  the  Muses,'  a  pretty  bower  on  the  grounds, 
we  met  Sir  George  Ascot,  son  of  the  late  !Earl  of  Buchan,  aq^Lpro- 
prietor  of  the  Abbey  and  its  vicinity.  He  stopped  and  tippKl  hii 
beaver  very  courteously, '  hoped  every  attention  nad  been  paid  to  us  at 
the  Abbey,'  inquired '  if  we  noticed  this  and  that  part,'  etc.  His  resi* 
dence  is  near  the  ruins,  and  he  has  built  a  picturesque  suspension-bridge 
across  the  Tweed  from  his  estate.  The  river  is  fordable,  however, 
in  most  places,  and  clear  as  crystal,  the  pebbly  bottom  being  easilj 
«een,  even  from  a  distance.  . 
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Edinburgh,  Wednesday  Evening.  Had  a  fine  ride  from  Melrose. 
Set  off  at  ten,  crossed  the  bridge  just  above  Abbottsford,  took  a  last 
farewell  of  that  *  romance  in  stone  and  lime/  and  for  twenty  miles 
kept  along  the  banks  of  Gala  Water,  (a  nice  little  brook  for  trout,) 
enjoying  a  variety  of  pretty  views.  Twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
the  dim  outline  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  discovered,  above  the  nearer  hills. 
The  environs  are  level,  and  highly  cultivated.  We  passed  several 
noble  mansions,  among  others  Dalhousie  Castle.  At  a  turn  of  the 
road,  the  city  suddenly  comes  in  view,  and  a  splendid  view  it  is.  On 
the  right,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  studded  with  sails  and  steam-boats ; 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  flank  the  city  on  the  north-east, 
and  its  strong  hold,  the  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side.  Beyond,  rises 
Calton-Hill,  and  its  noble  monuments.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
posing, than  the  approach  to  Edinburgh.  We  entered  a  fine  street 
of  neat  modem  houses,  of  stone,  shaded  with  trees,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  old  and  new  towns,  turned  into 
Princes-street,  and  were  set  down  before  the  granite  buildings  of 
Waterloo-Place. 


Walked  up  Cal ton-hill.  The  splendor  of  the  prospect  in  which 
one  here  revels,  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
Europe,  even  by  the  glorious  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Appro- 
priately is  Edinburgh  styled  the  modem  Athens ;  it  is  at  least  very 
like  my  ideal  of  the  ancient :  and,  as  if  to  heighten  the  resemblance, 
they  are  building  on  the  top  of  this  model  of  Mars'-Hill  a  superb 
monumental  temple,  copied  from  the  Acropolis.  The  massive  Doric 
pillars  of  the  front  portico  only  are  finished,  and  from  a  distance  they 
look  like  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon.  The  view  from  this  eminence, 
on  all  sides^  is  rich  and  varied.  No  combination  of  nature  and  art 
could  produce  a  more  magnificent  panorama. 

It  was  sunset  when  I  went  up  to  the  Castle  —  the  scene  of  so 
many  chivalrous  exploits.  Passing  three  or  four  '  outward  walls,' 
on  which  no  '  banner'  of  defiance  was  now  waving,  the  sentinels 
admitted  me  to  the  battlements.  From  these  there  is  another  exten- 
sive and  interesting  prospect.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is  very 
queerly  constructed.  The  towers,  batteries,  and  barracks,  rise  one 
above  another,  till  you  almost  despair  of  reaching  the  highest. 
At  nine,  the  band  perambulated  the  whole,  playing  the  evening 
salute.  The  '  Royal  Highlanders'  are  quartered  here.  I  meet  them 
at  every  turn  in  the  street,  in  their  big,  bushy,  black  caps,  plaid  hUu^ 
bare  knees,  and  buskins,  as  in  the  days  of  Rob  Roy  and  Fergus 
Mclvor. 

At  the  foot  of  the  castle,  looking  up,  it  appears  like  a  mere  cap  on 
the  head  of  a  giant  mountain  of  rock ;  but  when  you  get  up  to  the 
capf  lo !  it  covers  seven  acres,  and  contains  a  little  village  of  Darracka 
and  ramparts.  There  is  a  big  gun  in  the  yard,  nine  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  twenty  feet  long  —  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Groing 
down  High-street,  there  was  a  crowd  around  a  zealous    itinerant 

Treacher,  who  was  holding  forth  somewhat  in  the  Muckleraith  strain* 
saw  announced,  in  glaring  letters,  a  Panorama  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
New-York  I  and  Herschel's  Wonderful  DiBcoveries  in  the  Bfbon,' 
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which  I  found  were  really  believed,  with  credulous  simplicity,  by 
many  in  this  city  of  science,  twelve  months  afler  that  ingenious 
had  been  inyented  aad  laughed  over  in  New- York. 


pRinAT,  10th.     Called  on  Mr.  W ,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 

Walter  Scott's,  of  whom  he  had  much  to  tell  me.  *  No  man,'  he 
observed,  '  could  have  worn  his  honors  more  meekly.  Unassuming 
to  ally  he  never  affected  literary  character  or  distinction.  He  had 
always  at  command  an  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdote  and  humor,  and 
"made  every  one  about  him  feel  quite  at  home,  and  at  their  ease. 
Hia  principles  of  honor  were  worthy  of  imitation.  Involved  largely 
in  debt,  by  unforseen  circumstances,  for  which  he  could  not  be  blamed, 
he  labored  night  and  day,  at  his  advanced  age,  at  the  drudgery  of 
revising  the  new  edition  of  his  works,  from  the  profits  of  which,  his 
own  share  being  0667,000,  he  honorably  paid  every  penny ;  but  thy 
exertion  coat  him  his  life.  The  present  publisher  of  his  works  has 
alao  himself  amassed  from  them  a  handsome  fortune.  «k 

Having  a  packet  to  deliver  to  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Brewster, 
tcalled  at  his  lodgings  in  Dundas-street.  The  worthy  and  learned 
knight,  who  is  well  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  one  of  the  ablest  scientific  writers  of  the  age,  1$  a  good- 
looking  man,  about  fifty ;  his  hair  being  quite  white,  he  looks  older. 
He  speaks  with  a  slight  Scotch  accent,  and  his  manners  are  quiet, 
easy,  and  gentlemanly.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  suggested  the 
best  tours,  and  gave  me  an  introduction  to  an  antiquarian  gentleman 
of  Perth,  an  order  for  the  Royal  Institution,  etc.  He  is  said  to  be 
▼ery  retiring,  and  even  bashful,  in  public. 


Aftbr  a  walk  through  the  splendid  streets,  squares,  and  gardens 
of  the  '  new  town,'  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  classic  taste  of 
the  Grecian  '  Institution,'  and  at  the  noble  University ;  with  a  visit 
to  the  blood-stained  apartments  of  Mary  and  Damley,  and  the  hall 
where  Prince  Charlie  gave  balls  and  kept  court  at  Holyrood,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  back  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  including  Macbeth,  Duncan,  etc., 
all  painted  at  the  same  time !  I  proceeded  to  the  old  Parliament  House, 
now  fitted  up  for  the  courts  of  law.  The  hall  where  the  Scottish 
parliament  assembled,  is  very  large,  and  has  a  curious  oak  ceiline. 
It  is  now  a  sort  of  public  '  *  change*  for  '  limbs  of  the  law'  and  their 
clients.  The  advocates,  and  '  writers  to  the  signet,'  alias  attorneys, 
were  pacing  about,  or  reclining  on  the  benches,  talking  to  their  cus- 
tomers. Adjoining  this  hall,  are  the  minor  courts,  in  small  rooms, 
where  causes  are  decided  by  single  judges  without  juries ;  but  from 
their  decisions  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  general  court,  where  all 
these  judges  ofiBciate  together,  with  a  jury.  On  one  of  the  doors 
was  inscribed  '  Lard  Jeffrey'  —  and  stepping  in,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  on  the  bench,  in  his  wig  and  red  gown,  this  celebrated 
character,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  ex- 
erting more  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  day  than  any  other 
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person  living.  His  famous  critique  on  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness, 
which  called  forth  the  biting  satire  of  English  Bards,  contributed, 
no  doubt,  to  male  Byron  a  poet.  Jeffrey's  physiognomy  indicates 
all  the  a^uteness^  penetration,  and  ability,  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
His  very  glance  is  enough  to  silence  all  duplicity  and  prevarication. 
He  sifted  the  argument  of  the  pleader  in  a  cool,  business-like  style, 
worthy  of  his  station. 


Dined  with  Mr. .     No  visitor  here  from  the  United  'States 

escapes  an  attack  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
made  us  all  appear  such  cruel  brutes  to  the  poor  blacks,  that  the 
kind-hearted  Scotchmen  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  warmest 
and  most  disinterested  benevolence,  and  think  they  are  called  upon 
to  move  in  their  behalf  They  seem  to  marvel  greatly  that  we  should 
not  consider  the  blacks  quite  on  an  equality  with  ourselves ;  and 
when  they  have  one  here,  which  is  but  rarely,  they  treat  him  with 
all  sorts  of  respect  and  attention  —  give  him  dinner  parties,  end 
escort  him  about  in  their  carriages,  etc. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  appurtenances  of  a  city  dwell- 
ing-house, of  the  better  class,  which,  in  many  respects,  would  be  a 
model  for  our  builders.  Every  thing  seems  intended  rather  for  use 
and  comfort,  than  for  mere  show,  in  the  residences  of  the  trading 
classes  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  buildings  are  substantial, 
the  walls  varying  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  in  thickness.  The 
walls  of  some  of  the  old  castles  are  from  five  to  even  nine  foet  thick. 
They  were  not  designed  to  tumble  down,  as  an  Irishman  would  say, 
before  they  wore  up.  Hence  the  reason  why  fires  are  here  so  un- 
frequent,  and  so  easily  subdued.  I  was  in  London  three  months,  and 
had  not  a  single  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fire,  and  only  one  of  seeing 
a  fire-engine.  There  is  evidently  much  less  destruction  per  annum 
by  the  devouring  element,  in  all  that  vast  metropolis,  than  there  is  on 
an  average  in  New- York.  Insurance  in  London  costs  next  to  nothing. 


Saturday.  —  Rusticated  a  little,  over  to  Roslyn,  etc.  Stepped 
into  a  rail-road  car  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  where  a  Jeannie  Deans  was 
spreading  her  newly- washed  linens  on  the  grass ;  passed  the  ruins 
of  Craigm Oiler  Castle,  and  the  seat  of  the  wealthy  Marqub  of  Aber- 
com,  and  in  twenty  minutes  was  at  Dalkeith,  where  I  stopped  to  sea 
the  beautiful  and  extensive  parks,  gardens,  and  palace,  of  the  Scottiih 
Crcesus,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  —  the  Walter  Scott,  at  the  request 
of  whose  lady,  a  greater  man  of  the  same  name  wrote  the  *  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel'  The  parks  enclosed  with  the  palace  cover  eight 
hundred  acres,  in  a  picturesque  spot ;  the  rivers  North  and  South 
Esk  both  flowing,  or  rather  tumbling  in  water-falls,  through  the 
centre.  Near  their  banks  in  a  grove,  and  '  far  removed  from  toil  and 
strife,'  is  a  rustic  bower,  in  a  capital  place  for  students  or  rbymsters, 
or  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Jacques,  who  read  the  brooks  and 
trees.  From  thence,  passing  through  Springfield,  (where  there  is  a 
paper-mill,  but  not  Ames',)  I  walked  seven  miles  to  HawtfaomdeOi 
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the  aest  of  Dnuamand  the  poet,  and  now  occupied  by  bis  descendant 

'  Who  hnawfl  not  Melville's  b«ecliy  grove, 

And  RoBl);n'B  rocky  glen  ; 

Dalkeitli,  which  all  ibe  viniies  love, 

And  dassii:.  H  nwlhomden  7' 

It  vras  here  that  Ben  Johnson  came  on  foot  from  London,  to  visit 
bU  brother  hard.  It  ia  on  the  banka  of  the  Esk,  in  a  romantic  and 
beautiful  eituation.  From  the  rear  of  the  house,  there  ia  a  private 
walk  along  the  lofty,  fir-covored,  and  picturesque  banks  of  the  river, 
to  Roslyn  chapel  vatd  castlu  : 

'  Sweet  are  ibe  aireains,  oh  pastung  awtsi  I 
Br  E9k.'a  fair  banks  thai  run  ; 
O'er  airy  Bleep,  by  copaewood  deep, 
ImpeTvioui  10  me  nun.' 

This  chapel  is  another  of  those  fine  ancient  ruins  with  which  Scot- 
land abounds.  It  is  remarkable,  that  bo  costly  and  elaborate  an  edi- 
fice should  have  been  erected  as  a  private  chapel  to  a  single  baronial 
eatabliehmenL  The  castlo  is  in  ruins  —  very  little  of  it  being  left; 
bat  the  views  from  its  site  are  very  pretty.  A  mile  or  two  below,  ia 
Woodhouslee,  the  scat  of  the  late  A.  Eraser  Tytler,  (created  Lord 
Woodhouslee,)  author  of 'Universal  History.'  Above,  is  Melville 
Gutle,  Newcastle -Abbey,  and  Dalhousie  Castle.  Scott's  cottage  of 
LsMWftde,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk. 


SuNDAT,  June  12.  —  Went  to  the  HioH  Church  of  St.  Giles,  where 
the  •  authorities'  attend  officially.  The  preacher  was  Dr.  Gordon, 
on  elderly  man,  considered,  I  was  told,  next  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  They 
have  no  organ,  and  the  church,  as  well  as  the  service,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  imposing  splendor  of  the  English  cathedrals,  is  as  plain 
as  the  most  zealoua  puritan  could  wiah.  Tiiey  use  the  quaint  old 
Scotch  version  of  the  psalms,  and  sing,  sitting,  the  real  old-faahioned 
'  down-east'  tunes.  The  '  Magistrates,'  alias  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city,  with  the  I^ord  Provost,  occupy  the  front  gallery  seat,  near 
the  pulpit,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  are  the  judges  and  chief 
justice.  Jeffrey  was  not  among  them  ;  I  'presume  he  escapes  to  the 
Episcopal  church.  The  '  Magistrates'  wear  crimsoned  robes,  and 
thxee-cornefed  caps,  and  are  escorted  to  and  from  the  church  in  pro- 
cesflion,  by  men  in  uniform,  with  lances,  and  two  in  black,  who  bear 
the  sword  and  the  mace.  Before  taking  their  seats,  the  magistrates 
and  judges  bow  to  each  other,  as  if  to  intimate  the  harmony  between 
the  makers  and  executors  of  the  laws. 


AfTeRNOON.  —  Attended    St.    John's   Episcopal   Church.      The 
building  is  very  handsome,  the  singing  and  organ  very  fine,  and  the 

preaching  very  dull.     Dined  with   Mr.  M .     It  is  remarkable 

now  many  of  the  middle  classes,  even  of  the  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, in  England  and  Scotland,  support  the  Tory  principles.  I  had 
supposed  the  Tories  were  only  found  among  the  wealthy  and  the 
nobility  ;  but  this  is  a  great  error.  O'Connell  and  his  measures  are 
denounced,  even  by  the  majority  of  the  Whigs.  None  hut  the  ultra- 
radicals '  go  the  whole  figure'  in  reform,  with  him.    It  is  singular. 
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too,  that  80  few  of  the  intelligent  people  baye  seen  their  own  fine 
scenery  and  curiosities.  I  asked  a  young  lady  here,  who  had  painted 
a  view  from  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake/  if  she  had  been  to  Loch  Ka- 
trine. *  Oh,  no!'  she  replied,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  such  an 
expedition  would  be  considered  quite  uncommon.  They  would 
think  as  much  of  it  as  we  should  of  going  to  Ohio. 

When  *  The  Lady*  first  appeared,  the  continent  was  blockaded  by 
the  armies  of  Napoleon  ;  so  that  tourists,  now  first  hearing  of  the 
romantic  scenery  painted  in  this  poem,  were  attracted  in  swarms  to 
Scotland.  What  a  benefactor  was  Scott  to  his  country  !  The  good 
she  will  derive  from  his  works,  for  centuries  to  come,  is  incalculable. 
It  is  already  felt  in  every  part  of  the  land.  New  roads  are  made 
where  none  before  existed  ;  and  inns  and  new  villages  are  spring- 
ing up,  in  the  regions  of  which  he  has  written,  to  accommodate 
inquiring  visitors  n-om  afar. 


THE   CRY   OF   MY  SOUL. 


raoM    THE    r a B N c H    or    lamaetimb. 


When  the  breath  Divine  is  flowing, 
Zcphyr-hkc  o'er  all  things  ^oing  : 
And,  as  touch  of  viewless  fangers, 
Softly  on  my  soul  it  lingers, 
Open  to  a  breath  the  ligutest, 
Conscious  of  a  touch  the  shghtest, 
As  some  calm,  still  lake,  whereon 
Sinks  the  snowy-bosomed  swan, 
And  the  glistening  water-rings 
Circle  round  his  moving  wings ! 

When  my  gaze  is  upward  turning, 
Where  the  stars  of  Heaven  are  burning, 
Through  the  deep  and  dark  abyss, 
Flowers  of  midnight's  wilderness. 
Blowing  with  the  evening's  breath 
Brightly  in  tlicir  Maker's  path  I 

When  the  breaking  day  is  flushing 
All  the  East,  and  fieht  is  gushing 
Upward  through  th  horizon's  haze, 
Sheaf-like,  with  its  pencilled  rays, 
Spreading,  until  all  above 
Overflows  with  Life  and  Love ; 
And  below,  on  earth's  green  bosom, 
All  is  changed  to  light  and  blossom; 

When  sweet  sounds  of  life  are  ringing, 
Warbling,  murmuring,  sighing,  singing, 
When  each  bird  and  msect  seems 
Feeding  on  the  living  beams, 
And  so'pure  and  bright  a  day 
Seems  too  fair  too  pass  away  ! 
When  the  spirit's  winv  ascondeth, 
And  my  soul  its  fli^fht  cxlendelh 
Upward,  onward,  till  its  strength 
Faileth  with  its  journey's  length  ; 
To  the  farthest  verge  of  thought 
Deep^  and  dim,  ana  fearful,  brought, 
And  m  doubt  and  dizziness, 
Pausing  o'er  the  vague  abyss ! 


When  my  wakeful  fancy  over 
Forms  oi  brightness  flit  and  hover, 
And  upon  my  heart  I  press 
More  than  mortal  loveliness  — 
Holy  as  the  seraphs  are 
Which  by  Shiloh's  fountains  wear 
On  their  foreheads  white  and  broad 
'  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  1' 
When  in  vain,  I  seek  to  give 
Dream  and  shadow  power  to  live^ 
And,  inspired  with  raoture  high, 
It  woulcf  seem  a  single  sigh 
Could  a  world  of  love  create  — 
That  ray  life  could  have  no  date. 
And  my  ea^er  thoughts  might  fill 
Heaven  and  Earth  o'erflowmg  still ! 

God  —  Jehovah  !  —  Thou  alone 
From  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne, 
To  the  sighing  of  my  breast, 
And  its  rapture,  answerest ! 
All  its  thoughts  which  upward  winging 
Bathe  where  Thy  own  Ughi  is  springing ; 
All  its  yearnings  to  be  free 
Are  as  echoes  answering  Thee. 
Oh,  seldom  on  my  lips  is  heard 
Thy  aw  All  name's  mysterious  word ! 
Deeply  in  my  inmost  breast, 
Dotti  Its  dread  idea  rest ! 
Shrined  and  holy,  dwells  it  there. 
Kindling  the  breath  of  secret  prayer : 
Yet,  by  each  strong  emotion  caught 
From  Nature  in  my  inmost  thought 
By  a  thousand  nameless  raptures  drilling 
With  a  strange  dehght  the  chords  m 

feeling, 
I  know  and  feel  within  my  breast 
Thou,  Holy  Spirit,  lingerest  — 
And  THE  cBY  OF  BCY  SOUL  from  its  dark 

abode, 
Is  to  thee,  oh  Father,  my  Guide  and  God  I 


W 
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GROVE     HALL: 

OS^  *  UnNO   LIKE   OTHER    PEOPLE  :*    A    SKETCH    FROM     REAL    LIFE. 

Mb*  BoAi|t>MAN  was  originally  from  the  country.  There  he  mar- 
ried. With'  no  other  capital  than  industry,  frugality,  and  enterpriset 
he  commenced  business  in  one  of  our  largest  cities.  His  tvadjlk*. 
gradually  expanded,  through  a  series  of  years,  till  he  was  ranked  w 
one  of  the  first  impolfters  of  the  city.  He  was  noted  fbr  his  indoa* 
trious  habits,  while  prudence  and  coolness  marked  his  mercantile 
career.  His  lady,  with  the  frugal  notions  brought  from  her  parental 
home,  rendered  her  dwelling  the  abode  of  comfort  without  ostenta- 
tion, and  plenty  without  luxury. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  they  reared  a  large  family  —  four  daughters 
and  six  sons.  The  children,  as  they  grew  up,  mingled  inlkhe  routes 
and  rounds  of  city  life.  The  circumstances  of  the  family  naturally 
introduced  them  into  the  gay  circles  of  the  elite ;  and,  of  course, 
Heljsn  and  Josephine  were  at  the  great  f^te  of  the  season,  given  by 
the  Churchills.  It  was  nearly  twelve,  on  the  following  morning, 
when  they  arranged  their  toilet,  and'appeared  at  the  breakfast  table. 

*  Good  morning,  my  dears,'  said  the  doting  and  indulgent  mother  : 
•how  did  you  enjoy  yourselves  last  evening  V 

*  Delightfully,  ma  !*  said  Josephine  ;  *  I  wish  you  had  been  th«re. 
The  mansion  at  the  Oaklands  is  so  elegant!  Evei*y  thing  issuperb^ 
and  they  have  room  for  B.jam.  The  great  hall  overlooks  th^  roman- 
tic lake,  where  there  are  two  beautiful  swans ;  and  the  Sylvan 
Bower  sent  forth  the  sweetest  strains,  making  the  spirits  dance  in  all 
the  delights  of  a  fairy  scene.  Oh,  ma !  we  must  have  a  country- 
house.  I  am  determined  to  coax  pa.  We  must  live  like  other  peo- 
pie.* 

*  Yes,  dearest  mother,'  added  Helen,  *  we  must  retire  to  the  coun- 
try. Your  health  requires  a  pure  atmosphere.  Pa  shall  build  a 
country-seat — just  like  the  Churchills'.  They  ax»  honored  by  every 
body.' 

The  good  father  led  his  counting-house,  and  came  home  to  dine. 
The  daughters,  full  of  their  determination,  talked  of  nothing  but  *  a 
country-house.'  And  from  that  time,  until  *  Grove  Hall'  was  com- 
menced, the  indulgent  parent  heard  little  else  save  the  delights, 
healthfulness,  and  elegance  of  a  *  country-seat.'  The  city  residence 
was  entirely  re-modelled,  to  keep  pace  with  the  elegance  of  *  Grove 
Hall,'  and  the  Board  mans  were  nonored  with  the  presence  of  the 
toHf  at  their  magnificent  retreat  in  the  summer,  and  at  the  *  town- 
mansion'  in  the  winter. 

The  sons,  meantime,  had  been  disposed  of  as  became  the 
inheritors  of  fortunes  made  to  their  hands.  William  was  for  *  the 
ministry,'  notwithstanding  his  drawing  largely  upon  the  preparatory 
funds,  and  his  being  now  and  then  put  in  the  minus  Ibt  as  the  leader 
of  '  sprees.*  There  was  room  to  hope  for  reformation  before  he 
'received  a  call.'  Thomas  would  *read  law  f  John  was  'inclined 
to  physic  ;'  while  Harry  was  to  be  of  the  *  life  mercantile.'  They 
all  went  to  college,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but,  like  thousands  of 
others,  they  went  through,  received  their  diplomas,  and  the  college- 
fbnd,  at  the  counting-house,  showed  a  suffering  of  over  fifteen  thou« 
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sand  dollars,  including  the  '  wild  oats'  paid  for  by  the  indulgent 
father.  All  save  Harry  took  ship  for  Europe  and  the  continent,  to 
JinUh  their  education.  Harry  was  received  into  the  house  of  his 
father,  as  a  partner,  at  one  third  the  profits.  Few  young  men  ever 
started  life  with  such  brilliant  prospects  :  and  beside,  he  vvas  con- 
sidered what  the  world  terms  a  '  smarf  young  man  ;  held  his  head 
high,  talked  largely  of  stocks,  and  had  a  finger  in  the  prevalent  specu- 
lations. But  for  all  these,  a  dissolution  took  place  in  about  a  year, 
Harry  averring  that  he  must  remove  to  a  larger  theatre  for  enter- 
prise and  business.  He  accordingly  planted  himself  in  the  great 
commercial  metropolis,  where  he  could  unfold  the  giant  powers  of 
'jpis  mercantile  mind,  and,  by  a  few  Herculean  strides,  leave  the  old- 
standards  far  in  his  wake,  in  his  onward  career  of  mercantile  glory. 
He  went  ahead — dealt  largely  in  commerce,  deeply  in  real  estate, 
and  heavily  in  stocks ;  availing  himself  of  the  vast  opportunity  which 
the  well-known  wealth  and  standing  of  his  father's  house  gave  him, 
whose  indulgence  was  ever  ready  to  endorse  his  bills  of  exchange 
to  any  amount.  Harry  was  a  bold  adventurer.  He  dipped  into  the 
mania  for  speculation,  was  made  a  bank  director  in  one  of  the 
largest  institutions,  and  in  about  four  years  from  the  time  he  started 
in  *  a  great  business,'  he  was  confidently  written  down,  in  the  price- 
current  of  estimates,  a  *  millionaire.' 

The  other  sons  returned  home,  having  expended  immense  sums  in 
their  *  European  tour ;'  but  they  had  imbibed  the  notions  of  gentle- 
men abroad,  and  had  no  inclination  for  the  dry  details  of  a  profes- 
sion. For  several  years  afterward,  they  pursued  the  genteel  life  of 
idleness.  Thomas  finally  married  Annette  Anderson,  an  heiress, 
with  a  West  India  plantation,  and  slaves  accordingly.  John,  too, 
took  to  wife  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Stuarts',  and  they  both  occu- 
pied splendid  mansions  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city, 
given  them  by  their  kind  father.  Their  establishments  were  kept 
up  with  a  splendor  worthy  the  distinguished  brides  of  their  house- 
hold. The  lady  of  John  brought  not  wealth,  but  greatness,  in  her 
royal  descent :  and  to  live  in  a  style  worthy  of  her  great  ancestry,  the 
coffers  of  the  elder  Boardman,  (John  still  being  a  gentleman,  without 
profession,)  were  subject  to  constant  and  enormous  drafts.  The 
*  West  India  plantation  and  the  negroes  to  match,'  turned  out,  like 
many  other  great  fortunes  of  imported  heiresses,  a  mortgaged  estate, 
which  the  broken  fortunes  of  her  father  had  secretly  involved,  pre- 
vious to  his  demise,  for  nearly  as  much  as  it  was  worth ;  and  Thomas, 
too,  forsooth,  must  draw  upon  *  the  counting-house'  for  supplies  to 
support  himself  and  heiress. 

It  was  the  wonted  practice  of  the  Board  mans  to  visit  the  metro- 
polis during  the  fashionable  season.  While  there,  amid  the  gay 
scenes  of  the  following  winter,  Josephine  became  acquainted  with 
Edgar  Sidney,  or  as  he  was  more  commonly  cognominated,  Sir 
Edgar,  as  he  was  the  reputed  descendant  of  a  family  of  high  pedi- 
gree m  Lincolnshire,  and  would  enjoy  a  dukedom  in  the  following 
year.  *  Jose'  was  delighted  with  the  duke,  and  the  duke  was 
enamored  of  'Jose'  —  and  the  wedding  took  place  with  great  pomp 
and  parade,  at  the  elegint  mansion  in  *  Crescent-Place/  which  Mr. 
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Boardman  bad  taken  great  pains  to  furnish  in  a  style  of  magnificenco 
worthy  the  royal  rank  of  its  future  occupant. 

It  wad  about  thit^  time,  that '  the  pressure  in  the  money  market' 
commenced.  Harry,  '  the  merchant  and  millionaire/  was  deep  in 
the  importing  line  of  British  manufactures.  He  had  heavy  arrivals 
of  stocks  -—  there  was  no  sale  —  and  what  was  worse,  the  American 
merchant  in  London,  who  had  been  giving  him  accommodating  facili* 
ties,  by  the  acceptance  of  drafts,  could  get  funds  no  longer  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  his  drafts  came  back  protested.  He  had  been 
largely  concerned  in  cotton,  and  the  article  was  down  flat  in  Europe. 
His  '  £a9tem  Land  Speculation'  proved  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
talk  of  making  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  than  it  waftj|#' 
sell  his  '  township,'  after  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  centum  at  * 
the  purchase-money.  '  India  Rubber  Stock,*  though  very  elastic, 
was  •  no  sale ;'  and  his  '  Western  Lots,'  where  a  city  was  to  show  its 
aspiring  head,  remained  much  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  in  this  state 
ot  things,  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  Harry  Boardman,  'the  mil- 
lionaire' should  prove  the  extent  of  his  operatibns,  by  failing  for  two 
millions  of  dollars,  bringing  in  his  father,  as  the  endorser  of  his  bills » 
for  nearly  half  the  amount. 

When  the  news  reached  *  Grove  Hall,'  the  Boardmans  gave,  the 
next  night  after,  a  fdte  of  extra  magnificence,  probably  on  the  princi- 
ple of  the  London  banker,  who  had  always  gone  on  foot,  until  his 
credit  was  doubted,  when  he  added  a  splendid  carriage  and  servants 
in  liveiT  to  his  establishment.  All  the  world  were  at  this  superb  flare- 
vp ;  and  among  the  number  was  a  rich  and  very  respectable  Enelish 
fiunily,  who  were  making  the  tour  of  America.  They  were  invited, 
out  of  especial  respect  to  the  Duke,  and  were  presented  with  the  cere- 
mony becoming  his  high  rank  and  royal  extraction.  But  their  as- 
tonishment can  alone  be  imagined  by  the  r  eader,  when  they  recog- 
nised in  the  pretended  Duke  the  eloped  son  of  a  small  woollen-draper 
of  LondeQ,  w^ho  had  no  other  claims  to  blood  royal  than  the  manners 
he  bad  caught  in  his  '  shop  acquaintance,'  in  fitting  coats  to  the  royal 
customers  of  his  father. 

Josephine  —  the  proud,  uplifted  Josephine,  who  had  all  her  life  repu- 
diated the  very  name  of  a  mechanic,  and  the  odor  of  *  the  shop*— «■ 
was  horrified.  '  He  no  Duke,  but  the  son  of  a  tailor !  —  a  half-and- 
half  cutter  of  gaiters,  and  fitter  of  small  clothes  !  Was  ever  woman 
so  treated  !'  she  feelingly  exclaimed,  with  the  scandalized  Pauline. 
*  How  the  world  will  talk  !  The  wife  of  a  mechanic  —  a  low-bom, 
vulgar  tape-and-Bcissars  !  How  it  will  ring  at  the  great  party  of  the 
Worthingtons :  '  Josephine  Boardman  married  to  a  tailor !  I  'm  no 
Duchess,  after  all !'  and  she  swooned  in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  .and 
refused  to  see  '  the  Duke'  ever  after. 

Well  did  she  say,  *  The  world  will  talk.*  The  explosion,  although 
the  pride  of  the  family  sought  its  secrecy,  went  upon  the  wings  of 
gossip.  '  The  Duke  and  the  Duchess'  were  upon  all  tongues,  and 
a  theme  of  sarcastic  merriment  to  all  parties.  The  Duke  was 'forbid- 
den '  Grove  Hall,'  and  warned  to  flee,  as  a  vile  impostor.  It  soon 
ifipeared,  however,  that  he  had  made  the  most  of  hiswbrrowedhonf 
<Mr8»  having,  like  other  great  dignitaries, '  livid  like  a  gentleman  while 
iaj    Now  that  he  was  only  '  a  tailor's  son/  a  i||frarm.of  tradesmen, 
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of  almost  every  description,  became  clamorous  for  their  dues  ;  and 
the  splendid  mansion,  and  the  superb  furniture,  given  Josephine  as  a 
bridal'  present,  went  under  the  hammer  to  satisfy  the  Duke's  debts 
of  honor,  (gambling  liabilities,)  and  small  matters  in  proportion. 

That  man  was  a  philosopher,  who  said,  *  Misfortunes  never  come 
singly.'*     So  happened  it  to  the  Boardmans. 

The  shock  given  to  the  established  house  of  the  elder  Boardman, 
by  the  failures  of  Harry,  began  to  be  whispered  on  'Change.     It  was 
known  that  the  establishment  was  under  heavy  responsibilities,  and 
that  its  '  factory  business'  had  brought  losses  upon  the  concern.    The 
banks  began  to  be  wary.     They  finally  refused  his  paper ;  and  for 
the  first  time  during  his  mercantile  career,  the  head  of  the  firm  was 
driven  into  the  market  to  buy  money  at  a  premium.     He  passed  rest- 
less nights  and  anxious  days,  determined  as  he  was,  at  every  hazard, 
to  support  the  credit  of  his  establishment,  and  maintain  the  position 
in  which  the  labor  of  nearly  half  a  century  had  placed  him.     And- he 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  a  new  calamity  burst  like  a  thunder- bolt 
upon  him.    His  son  John,  whom  we  have  seen  for  several  years  pur- 
suing the  life  of  a  gentleman  at  ease,  had  contracted  habits  of  vice 
which  almost  invariably  follow  indolence  and  a  want  of  regular  em- 
ployment.    For  the  last  two  years,  he  had  been  a  constant  visitant  at 
the  *  Subscription  House,'  the  great  gambling  establishment  for  pri- 
vate gentlemen  ;  and  though  fate  had  hovered  over  this  awful  crisis 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Boardmans,  in  the  midst  of  the  father's  embar- 
rassments, ho  was  called   upon  to  pay  notes  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  follow  his  son  to  prison.  In  hopes  of  con- 
cealment, the  notes  were  paid  :   but  the  affair  soon  got  abroad  ;  the 
house  could  not  sustain  this  additional  shock  to  its  credit  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  the  old  firm  of  Boardman,  the  importer,  failed  for  up- 
ward of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  it  were  crushed  the  hopes 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Boardmans  of  *  Grove  Hall.' 

This  sad  reverse  was  too  much  for  the  old  merchant  Cut  off  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  active  life ;  his  family  degraded,  shattered  and 
ruined ;  himself  neglected,  or  passed  by  with  cold  recognition,  he 
sought  a  temporary  retreat  in  an  interior  town ;  but  the  wandering 
ejaculation  and  the  vacant  stare  denoted  too  soon  that  intellect  had 
left  vacant  the  temple  of  reason  ;  and,  in  less  than  two  years  after- 
ward, he  died,  broken-hearted  and  forlorn,  in  the  retreat  for  lunatics 
in  the  heart  of  the  commonwealth.  John,  the  gentleman  of  leisure, 
and  the  private  gambler,  had,  by  the  last  descending  step,  become  a 
professional  gamester ;  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  recollect  the 
'  Confessions  of  a  Gambler,'  who  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for 
murder  within  the  sovereignty  of  these  states — and  whose  painful  nar- 
rative alluded  to  the  misspent  time  and  wasted  opportunities  of  his 
youth.  It  was  he  whose  first  public  crime  was  ferffery,  and  whose 
deeds  hastened  to  ruin  the  father  who  had  yielded  him  a  fatal  lenity. 
Thomas,  the  other  son  of  indolence,  became  a  wasted,  wretched,  mi- 
serable and  debauched  drunkard,  and  died  a  cast-off  in  the  city 
alms-house.  Harry,  the  '  millionaire,'  exhibited  the  benefit  of  haT- 
ing  been  emjUoyedy  although  he  had  made  some  roost  &tal  mistakes 
in  business.  He  ultimately  became  a  navi^tor,  and  is  now  a  ie» 
spectable  sea-captain  to  a  foreign  port.    But  Edward*  the  yoongoit 
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brother,  coming  on  the  theatre  of  life  afler  the  sad  reverse  of  his 
family,  had  no  factitious  aid  to  help  him  onward ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  procure  an  education ;  and  teaching  in  the  intervals  between 
his  regular  studies,  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  orators 
in  the  United  States,  and  has  gathered  his  mother  and  her  daughters 
to  a  neat  little  cottage,  where  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  teach,  by  the 
melancholy  illustration  of  their  own  history,  the  great  error  of  the 
preaent  day  —  seeking  to  live  like  other  people. 


TUB      BRANDYWINE. 

Thb  calm,  placid  light  of  the  moon  was  diiiusing 

'Its  silvery  lustre  o'er  woodland  and  lea, 
When,  gloomy  and  lone,  I  was  pensively  musing, 
Where  Brandy  wane's  waters  leap  gladsome  and  free. 

'T  was  silence :  save  only  the  rivulet  rushing 
O'er  pebbles  and  coppice  that  fireetcd  its  tide ; 

Or  airs  that  'mid  leaflets  were  dalliaDtly  rushinff, 
And  chasing  the  dew-drops  that  fell  at  my  side. 

The  tread  of  my  foot  echoed  startlingly  near  me, 
As  Silence  awakened  at  Memory's  moan ; 

The  birds  in  their  nests  seemed  in  pity  to  hear  ma^ 
And  join,  sympathetic,  their  plaints  with  my  own. 

I  sighed,  and  the  air  breathed  responsive  around  me ; 

I  wept,  and  the  forest  shook  showers  of  tears; 
I  looked,  and  tall  forms  gathered  nigh  to  surround  me ; 

I  spoke,  the  response  was  fix)m  sepulchred  years : 


WOODS. 


*  We  once  the  Indian  knew, 
Free,  as  his  arrow  flew. 

Cleaving  the  air ; 
Bat  whites  around  him  threw 
Chains  in  his  lair.' 


ROCKS. 


*  On  us  the  warrior  slept; 
Here  he  his  vigils  kept, 

Watching  his  game ; 
And  not  a  foeman  stept 

Over  his  flame.' 


PLAIKS. 


▼ALLITS. 


*  Our  shadows  knew  him  well ; 
Here  in  each  leafy  dell. 

Weapons  he  sought; 
Feastinff,  the  fleet  gazelle 

Hitler  he  brought.' 


'  Swift  over  us  he  sped. 
When  from  his  steps  nave  fled. 

Creatures  of  prey ; 
And  oft  have  we  been  red     - 

With  savage  fray.' 


BIVKB. 


*  Ah !  here  he  loved  to  roam  { 
We  were  his  chosen  home. 

Sunshine  or  storm  — 
And,  when  the  whites  had  come. 

Drank  many  a  form.' 


ORAVZS. 


'In  our  embrace  we  bold, 
Doomed  to  neglect  and  mould, 

OfTspring  and  sire. 
Till  time  its  knell  has  tolled — 

Earth  dies  in  fire!' 


Gloomy  and  sad,  I  returned  to  my  dwelling. 

And  sought  'mid  its  shade  for  my  spirit's  repose; 
fiut  Memory's  tide  still  within  me  was  swelling, 
«Aiid  shades  of  the  Indian  yet  on  it  arosel 

•  ^ 

Erect,  frowning  forms  of  the  chieftains  ^ret  flitted. 
Like  ranks  of  the  doomed,  who  are  dnven  away : 

They  shrieked  as  they  passed,  but  ihey  scorned  to  be  pitied, 
And  plunged  from  my  sght  in  the  tettiQg  of  day  I 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  A  BROOMSTICK. 

BY     THE     AUTHOR    Of    *  OUR    TILLAGK,'    *  THE     OLD     CHURCH/     *  MARINE     rRKBBOOTBR,'    ETC. 


NUMBER      TWO. 


The  reader  will  probably  recollect,  that  I  closed  the  first  chapter 
of  my  autobiography  on  my  arrival  in  this  city,  and  soon  after  1  had 
been  taken  in  possession  by  a  lame  mendicant,  and  by  him  converted 
into  a  crutch.  I  was,  of  course,  simple  and  rustic  in  my  aspect,  and 
beheld  many  strange  things  in  this  great  metropolis.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  I  had  seen  something  of  the  world.  I  had  found 
industry  and  virtue  linked  to  prosperity  —  and;  on  the  other  handy 
the  misery  that  is  invariably  attendant  upon  vice.  But  now  I  waa 
in  the  great  emporium,  and  the  feeble  support  of  a  beggar.  There 
were  splendor  and  magnificence  on  every  side,  but  with  me,  all  was 
misery  and  gloom.  I  belonged  to  one  of  a  class  for  whom  death 
had  no  terrors.  Indeed,  he  looked  forward  to  it  as  his  only  hope  — 
his  final  rest.  To  the  rich,  death  is  an  utmost,  an  only  fear ;  but,  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  the  clods  of  the  valley  shall  be 
sweet  unto  the  bitter  in  soul ;  *  he  shall  rejoice  exceedingly  and  be 
glad  when  he  can  find  the  grave.'  A  blessed  light  beameu  from  the 
tomb,  for  the  man  '  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath  hedged  in, 
so  that  he  longeth  for  death,  and  dig^eth  for  it  more  than  for  hid 
treasures.*  Of  what  a  strange  compound  is  this  world  composed ! 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  while  I  give  a  brief  history  of 
the  miserable  family  with  whom  I  was  domiciliated.  I  can  aver 
that  it  is  a  plain,  unadorned  truth. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was  quite  uncommon  to  behold  coaches 
in  our  streets,  Broadway  was  almost  daily  enlivened  by  a  splendid 
vehicle,  which  rolled  in  solemn  pomp  along  the  pav6,  provided  with 
.  out-riders,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  fashion  or  beauty.  There 
was  no  mystery  attached  to  the  occupants  and  owner  of  this  splen- 
did equipage.     They  belonged  to  the  wealthy  Mr.  B ,  the  nead 

of  fashionable  life ;  the  polite  gentleman,  ihe  accomplished  scho- 
lar, the  dispenser  of  banquets  and  festal  entertainments.  .  He  was 
universally  known,  and  as  universally  beloved ;  and  even  while  I 
write,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  may  be  some  whose  eyes 
will  follow  these  lines,  who  vrill  immediately  recognise  the  character 
alluded  to.  Many,  undoubtedly,  yet  remember  his  accomplished 
daughters.  Amiable  and  lovely,  they  attracted  a  larTO  circle  of 
admirers,  and  their  smiles  and  frowns  were  long  the  food  of  joy  and 
misery.  There  was  one  defect  in  them,  and  but  one  —  and;  sad  to 
tell,  it  is  one  which  is  almost  universal  among  the  wealthy,  even  at 
the  present  day.  They  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  practical  mat- 
ters of  the  world.  They  had  been  nursed  with  the  beautiful  sub- 
stances of  life  ;  their  views  of  human  nature  had  been  on  the  gor- 
geous and  poetical  side ;  they  had  never  gone  down  from  their  hirii 
places  into  the  valley  and  shadow  of  the  world,  whose  poverty  wSd 
want  rear  their  gloomy  throne,  but,  exalted  as  they  were  on  dw 
summit  of  prosperity,  they  felt  alone  the  sumhine  of  existence  warm- 
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ism  around  them.  They  were  the  victims  of  the  false*  rocfthod' 
adopted  by  the  wealthy  in  rearing  their  ofispring.  How  many  fond 
&ther8  wonder  at  the  fashionable  airs  of  their  children  —  at  their 
indolence  -^  their  disregard  of  care.  With  a  mother  all  iiidustry, 
they  are  the  queens  of  sluggards.  Good  advice  is  given,  but  it  falM 
unheeded.  The  midnight  festival,  the  pomp  of  assemblies,  and 
all  the  circumstance  of  comfort  and  extravagance,  are  the  only 
shzines  at  which  they  worship.  Fond  fathers  !  —  weak  mothers ! 
you  who  train  and  guide  your  offspring  in  one  path  of  life,  yet 
expect  them  to  travel  all  equally  safe  !  As  well  might  the  Eng- 
lish-trained parrot  speak  French  —  as  well  might  the  wild  Arab 
ateed,  whose « mouth  never  clasped  the  bit,  whirl  the  chariot  in 
Ba&ty  —  the  rose  bear  thistles,  or  the  pink  violets. 

But  to  return.  Misfortunes  befel  the  family,  but  not  until  the  mar>^ 
riage  of  the  daughters.  Their  *  lords'  were  poor ;  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  their  families  with  their  accustomed  dignity,  conti- 
nued to  impoverish  them  still  more.  At  last,  the  charm  and  romance 
of  existence  began  to  wear  off,  and  poverty  to  press  with  severer 
hand  upon  them.  One  grievance  closed  upon  another,  until  at  last 
gambling  and  intemperance,  those  final  engines  of  destruction, 
stepped  in  to  finish  the  drama,  and  to  drop  the  curtain  upon  the  last 
scene  of  their  prosperity. 

What  finally  became  of  the  majority  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
this  family,  I  am  unable  to  say.  But  one  was  the  wife  of  the  men- 
dicant to  whom  I  was  given  in  pity  by  the  teamster.  She  was 
indeed  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery.  With  several  youue 
children  about  her,  occupying  a  damp  ground-room  in  a  decayed 
section  of  the  city,  amid  poverty,  raggedness,  sickness,  and  death, 
well  might  she  weep  that  she  ever  had  been  bom.  Her  husband  was 
not  only  intemperate,  but  partially  insane.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  saw  such  a  surprising  effect  from  liquor.  Death  generally 
releases  the  inebriate  from  life,  ere  he  has  reached  such  a  state 
as  that  to  which  he  had  arrived.  He  took  much  pride  in  decorating 
himself  with  long  slips  of  paper,  and  binding  fancy  strips  of  cloth 
about  him,  and  thus  promenading  the  streets,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  city.  This,  with  his  hobbling  movement,  rende^d  him 
extremely  ludicrous.  At  times,  he  would  procure  a  long  pole,  and 
bind  upon  it  the  daily  journals,  attracting  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  the 
urchins  as  he  passed.  This  being  was  once  the  merchant,  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  scholar. 

Prerious  to  becoming  crippled,  and  partially  deranged,  he  had 
gathered  a  penny  here  and  there,  by  running  of  small  errands  for 
gentlemen,  which  served  to  supply  him  with  hquor.  In  those  days, 
glimpses  of  sobriety  would  sometimes  cross  his  brain,  when  the 
iigony  he  seemed  to  endure  was  heart-rending.  Had  they  lasted 
long,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  destroyed  his  life. 

In  his  latter  days,  he  tenanted  the  open  city  nightly ;  and  stagger- 
ing toward  home  one  January  evening,  he  fell  in  the  street,  where, 
■hiBping  until  morning,  he  froze  his  limbs,  which  came  near  depriv- 
ing tiim  of  lifS?,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  crippled  state,  when  I  fell 
into  his  possession. 
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Yet,  in  bis  weak  and  helpless  condition,  the  love  of  liquor  never 
for  a  moment  deserted  him.  I,  of  course,  was  his  companion  and 
friend,  on  every  occasion.  Tottering  his  way  homeward,  he  often 
plunged  headlong  down  a  flight  of  steps  against  the  basement-room 
of  a  building,  and,  stunned  by  the  fall,  would  sink  into  a  quiet  slum- 
ber, and  rise  in  an  hour  as  fresh  as  ever.  No  accident  seemed  to 
injure  him  seriously.  A  bruise  or  two — a  gush  of  blood  upon  his 
breast  —  a  rent  in  his  garments  —  and  farther,  all  was  well.  Once, 
indeed,  he  rolled  down  into  a  deep  cellar,  covered  at  the  bottom  with 
loose  stones,  and  I,  in  the  conflict,  flew  many  rods  into  another  cor- 
ner of  the  spot.  A  sharp  stone  pierced  his  side,  laying  bare  his  ribs  ; 
but  otherwise,  he  seemed  perfectly  uninjured.  A  sober  man  would 
probably  have  never  spoken  again  —  the  cause  of  which  I  (the 
broomstick,  recollect,)  attribute  to  the  loose  and  languid  state  of  the 
drunkard's  muscles  and  limbs. 

I  think  I  have  dwelt  full  long  upon  the  character  of  this  poor, 
fallen,  unfortunate  being.  His  family  —  but  what  can  I  say  !  The 
tale  has  been  told  scores  of  times.  Oh  !  how  true  is  it  that  '  one 
half  of  the  world  know  not  how  the  other  half  live  !'  It  was  a  family 
under  the  influence  of  refined  misery.  They  had  come  down  from  a 
high  place  to  their  low  and  degrading  level.  Daily,  they  beheld 
some  one  pass  with  whom  they  had  associated,  but  who  now  hurried 
by  their  door  in  silence  and  contempt.  Those  who  are  reared  in 
poverty,  bear  the  burden  well;  but  penury  is  a  hard  companion  for  the 
uninitiated. 

The  children  moved  around  the  streets,  soliciting  charity,  and  the 
mother  labored,  as  opportunity  offered,  in  the  most  common  em- 
ployments. Yet,  degraded  as  they  were,  the  sensitiveness,  the  pride 
and  spirit,  which  distinguished  her  early  days,  were  not  extinguished. 
Charity  found  no  welcome  within  her  doors,  for  it  struck  her  to  the 
heart.  She  could  starve,  but  not  beg  openly  ;  and  deep  necessity, 
only,  imposed  that  task  upon  her  children. 

Let  me  give  a  short  dialogue  which  passed  one  winter  eveninff 
in  my  presence.  It  may  exhibit  more  forcibly  the  fact  to  which  1 
have  just  alluded.  It  was  a  boisterous  night.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing a  gale  —  the  snow  flying  in  all  directions  —  shutters  creaking 
and  clattering  —  and,  alas  !  the  poor  miserable  family  suffering  all 
but  death  by  cold  and  starvation.  Their  last  crust  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  their  fuel  consumed.  The  mother  was  gradually 
dying  —  the  father  absent  —  and  the  children  shivering  and  weeping 
in  a  collected  group.  In  this  condition,  a  stranger  unexpectedly 
burst  in  upon  them,  and,  after  quietly  surveying  the  premises,  seated 
himself  in  silence. 

'  An  unpleasant  evening  for  the  poor,  Madam,'  said  he,  after  a 
short  pause. 

'  Why,  rather,'  she  replied ;  •  but  we  a^  have  our  trials,  and  the 
poor  should  not  especially  murmur  at  theirs.' 

'  I  perceive,  also,'  he  resumed,  '  that  your  accommodations  ara 
not  extravagant  —  perhaps'  —  and  he  paused  a  little,  —  '^xlum, 
rather   uncomfortable.     Your    fire    is  quite  low,  considering  we 
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tender  age  of  your  children.     Are  you  reaUy  sufficiently  provided 
for  t' 

*  Why,  as  to  that,'  she  answered,  *  we  do,  to  be  sure,  experience 
oar  inconveniences ;  our  room,  however,  is  quite  comfortable,  in 
companson  with  many  I  have  witnessed.  These  are,  indeed,  hard 
times.' 

'  A  husband,  madam  ?' 

'  I  had  —  in  name,  he  is  i^  yet.' 

'Ah!  I  See;  misfortunes — intemperance,  eh  ?'  he  inquired, 
casting  his  eyes  upward. 

*It  is  too  true,  my  deaf  Sir  —  yet,'  she  continued,  *we  have 
witnessed  our  happy  qays.' 

'  Do  the  benevolent  ever  inquire  into  your  circumstances  t'  he 
asked. 

*  Well,  Sir,  they  have  inquired.  Yet,  blessed  be  God,  we  manage 
to  keep  along  tolerably  well.  You  must  not  judge,  Sir,  too  mnch 
from  our  appearance*  I  can  assure  you  we  are  much  happier  than 
our  lot  indicates.' 

'  But  charity,  you  know,  madam,  is  not  to  be  confined  alone  to 
those  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.  Those  who  are  struggling 
severely  with  their  foitunes,  though  they  triumph,  are  not  the  less 
worthy.' 

A  tear  started  in  her  eye,  and  she  turned  full  upon  the  stranger, 
and  with  her  whole  soul  burst  forth  : 

*  Poverty,  Sir,  is  an  awful  thing.' 

'  Especially  to  those,'  he  replied,  *  who  once  knew  better  days.' 

'Better  days!'  she  repeated  —  'better  days,  you  said^  Sir  j'  and 
she  glanced  at  him  with  an  eye  that  shone  like  fire 

'  All  classes,  you  know,  are  liable  to  misfortune  !' 

'  Oh  !  now,  Sir,'  said  she,  '  do  n't  trifle  with  me !  I  know  it.  I 
was  in  high  circumstances.  I  have  had  a  mighty  fall,  indeed ;  so 
low,  that  it  will  be  for  ever  impossible  to  rise  ag^in :  but  still  we  ma- 
nage to  keep  along  quite  comfortably.  We  must  not  now  expect 
the  comforts  of  life  in  a  high  degree.' 

'  Will  you  accept  a  present  from  a  friend  1'  he  said,  reaching  forth 
his  hand ;  '  it  may  be  welcome  at  this  moment.' 

'  As  ^present.  Sir,  but  not  as  charity «—  I  cannot  ask  alms.  To  beg  \ 
merciful  God !' 

'  Indeed,  madam,  it  is  yo\xr  due  ;  a  debt  owed  to  your  husband,  con* 
tracted  wheu  he  was  in  business  ;  please  accept  it' 

In  this  way,  the  poor  lady  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  a  sum 
which  was  in  reality  charity,  but  which  was  given  in  so  delicate  a  man* 
ner,  that  it  afforded  her  a  double  degree  of  relief.  Many  people 
would  term  such  a  feeling  fastidious.  They  would  question  the  pro- 
priety of  indulging  the  poverty-stricken  in  their  mock  sensibility. 
The  true  philanthropist,  however,  knows  the  human  heart  better,  and 
deals  with  it  accordingly. 
Well  — this  family  were  partly  supported  by  benevolence,  and  partly 
fav  the  wife's  industry  for  a  long  time.  I,  as  usual,  was  the  same 
old  crutch,  supporting  a  mass  of  liquor  and  corruption.  But  *  mis- 
fortunes seldom  come  singly.'  Neither  did  they  in  this  case.  To 
close  the  scene  of  their  suffering,  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  boild- 
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inganear  us,  and  our  hovel,  with  numerous  other  dwellings,  were  en- 
tirely consumed.  In  the  hurry  and  confusion,  I  was  thrown  into  the 
street,  and  there  I  lay  with  hundreds'  trampling  upon  me,  until  at  last 
my  head  was  broken  oflT,  and  I  might  be  properly  termed  a  broom- 
stick again.  A  young  buck,  who  was  amusing  himself  at  the  specta- 
cle, picked  me  up,  declaring  I  was  just  the  thing  he  had  been  looking 
for,  as  I  would  serve  him  for  a  staff  just  then,  in  default  of  a  better. 
He  was  a  high-blooded  young  fellow,  and  made  many  remarks  on  the 
splendor,  sublimity,  and  poetic  beauty  of  fires.  He  thought,  however, 
he  should  not  like  a  fireman's  berth ;  would'nt  work  as  they  did,  to 

save  his  grandfather's  house  —  no,  he'd   be  d d  if  he  would. 

Thinks  I  to  myself,  *  I  shall  have  a  bold  master  now  :  quite  a  change 
from  my  former  situation.'  The  fire  was  soon  over,  and  away  we 
trudged  toward  home.  He  and  his  companion  were  amusing  them- 
selves on  the  way,  in  conversing  about  their  female  acquaintance. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  quite  frequent  attendants  at  die  parties, 
soirees,  etc.,  given  of  late. 

*  I  say,  Jim,'  says  one,  *  that  wels  a  devil  of  a  pretty  girl  you  was 
monopolizing  all  last  evening.  You  must  be  in  for  it  there,  I  guess, 
ehr 

*  Pshaw,  Dick  !  —  none  of  that  now.  Why  she'll  do  to  talk  with ; 
but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing  serious  there.  Why  Dick,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  she  is  just  one  of  the  sort  with  whom  to  chat  and 
pass  an  evening  ;  but  after  all,  I  could  make  her  believe  white  was 
olack  in  two  minutes.' 

*  Well,  now,  Jim,  't  is  pretty  much  so  :  these  girls  have  more  show 
than  any  thing  else,  after  all,  hav*  n't  they  V 

*  Some  have  —  most  have,  Dick  ;  but,  Dick,  those  two  whom  we 
saw  at  the  party  on  Tuesday  night  —  they  were  substantial.  Those 
eyes  !  —  do  n't  talk  of  them  !' 

*  Pretty  large  feet,  though,'  said  Dick,  hesitatingly :  *  if  it  was  n't 
for  their  feet,  they  would  do ;  but  while  I  think  of  it,  did  'nt  you 
observe  at  times  rather  an  insipid  cast  of  features  in  one  of  them  \  — 
a  kind  of  I-can't-explain-it  sort  of  look,  eh  V  he  continued. 

*  Well,  that  was  queer  in  her,  was  n't  it  ]'  said  Jim,  starting.  *  I 
should  have  forgotten  it  if  you  had  not  spoken.  A  strange  turn  of  the 
eye,  occasionally,  that  almost  ruined  her.' 

'  The  girls  are  all  flirts,  an't  they  Jim  V  continued  Dick ;  all  but 
yours  and  mine.     They  make  fools  of  us  young  fellows.' 

'  Yours  is  as  great  a  one  as  the  rest,'  replied  Jim.  You  are  under 
petticoat  government,  and  do  n't  know  it.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  girl 
of  yours  has  always  been  considered  a  coquette ;  not  that  I  by  any 
means  would  hurt  your  feelinjgs,  Dick,  you  know ;  but  that  'b  what 
people  say,  that's  all.* 

*  That's  what  people  say,  is  it  ?  Well,  my  friend, '  people  say*  about 
yours  too.  They  say  she  talks  too  much.  They  say  she  always  mo- 
nopolizes the  conversation  —  no  chance  to  say  booh  !  when  she  is  by. 
So  we  both  have  a  benefit  from  *  the  people.' ' 

'  Let  them  talk,'  said  Jim.  '  They  told  many  she  did  not  talk 
enough  ;  Julia  was  a  little  too  much  between  both  —  not  enough  of 
either ;  Elizabeth  was  not  witty  ;  Sarah,  on  the  contrary^  .was  letting 
fly  her  sarcasms  in  all  directions ;  Ellen  was  too  rude ;  Jane  too  for- 
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ma] — and  so  it  goes.     There  is  no  pleasing  all  parties^  my  dear  fel* 
low.' 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  appeared  to  be,  a  decision  upon  what  constituted  real 
beauty.  The  whole  circle  of  their  acquaintance  were  brought  up  in 
conversation,  and  every  charm  and  blemish  underwent  a  regular  criti- 
cism. Yet  after  all  their  logic,  nothing  definite  was  decided  upon. 
What  surprised  me  most,  was  the  curious  standard  of  merit  which 
they  had  erected.  Personal  appearance,  not  mind  and  diipositian, 
was  the  criterion.  It  was  not,  how  meek,  or  how  amiable,  or  how 
modest,  she  is ;  but  what  a  form  !  what  eyes  !  what  a  foot !  etc.,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  How  falsely  the  world  often  judge  in  such 
matters  !  Who  would  choose  a  male  friend  for  beauty  alone  ?  Why 
then  a  female  ?  Mind  and  matter  are  not  allied  in  proportion  to  the 
appearance  of  the  former ;  though  one  would  suppose  such  to  be  the 
case.  This  false  judgment  too  often  leads  young  men  into  difficulties 
which  are  subsequently  heartily  repented  of.  Another  circumstance 
which  attracted  my  attention,  was  the  devotional  respect  they  paid  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world.  It  was  what  the  world  thought  and  said, 
which  governed  them.  Poor  deluded  beings  !  But  let  me  resume 
my  history* 

It  appeared,  finally,  that  my  new  master  was  a  young  clerk  of  the 
city,  who  thought  full  as  much  of  dress  and  personal  appearance,  as 
he  did  of  his  business.  He  conveyed  me  home  to  his  boarding-house, 
and  after  eyeing  me  carefully,  concluded  I  would  make  quite  a  plain, 
eccentric  walking-staff.  Away  I  went  to  the  mechanic,  and  soon 
came  out  in  a  fresh  costume  —  being  handsomely  polished  up  —  a 
bnckhorn  head,  with  a  hole  bored  through  it,  and  a  string  attached, 
a  fine  iron  point  to  stand  on,  etc.,  —  all  *  armed  and  equipped'  for 
ztaffdMly,  But,  reader,  do  not  think  I  intend  to  part  with  my  cog- 
nomen of  '  Broomstick.'  No,  Sir,  I  cannot.  Aa  those  actresses 
who  have  won  public  favor  under  their  maiden  name,  still  retain  that 
name  after  marriage,  so  I,  the  Broomstick,  intend  to  torite  as  a 
broomstick  still. 

Well,  my  ft'iends,  my  new  master  was  quite  a  buck  in  his  way, 
and  circulated  considerably  in  society,  in  a  small  way.  He  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  promenading  Broadway.  Every  summer  afternoon, 
when  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sinking  sun  hung  low  in  the  west, 
just  shading  one  side  of  the  street,  he  was  out,  pushing  his  way  among 
silks,  and  satins,  and  plumes,  and  poverty,  and  rags,  and  the  other 
thousand  specimens  or  '  animated  nature,'  which  Goldsmith  has  not 
particularly  described.  I  had  been  his  companion  on  so  many  occa- 
sions, that  I  vainly  thought  I  was  quite  a  physiognomist.  I  began  co 
imagine  I  almost  knew  the  occupation  and  station  which  many  of 
them  held  in  the  community.  I  recollect,  particularly,  one  June 
afternoon,  my  reflections  as  I  passed  up  this  main  artery  of  the  cit^, 
that  great  receiver  of  all  the  numerous  little  streams  that  pour  liieir 
living  currents  into  it. 

The  street  was  all  alive.  Coaches,  omnibuses,  and  small  vehicle 
mnnmerable,  were  rushing  various  ways,  their  wheels  flashing  in  tne 
sunlight.  The  side-walk  was  crowded  to  excess.  So  dense  was  it, 
m  to  become  completely  '  dammed  up,'  at  times ;  and,  as  is  said  by 
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the  poet,  *  the  weary  wheels  of  life  at  last  stood  still/  I  was  atten- 
tive on  all  sides.  Here  tripped  along  a  little  miss  in  solitary  beauty  ; 
there  a  young  bride,  leaning  indolently  on  the  arm  of  the  stronger 
vessel,  telling  her  story  with  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits. 

Ah  !  my  little  maiden,  in  simple  attire  —  with  hair  so  simply 
dressed  —  you  who  cast  many  a  glance  about  you,  and,  occasionally, 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  point  to  some  object  of  astonish- 
ment —  I  know  you  well.  You  were  bred  in  those  regions  which 
•  God  made,*  as  Cowper  beautifully  expresses  it :  *  God  made  the 
country,  but  man  made  the  town.'  You  know  nothing  of  the  city. 
Transplanted  from  your  native  soil  into  this  great  hot-bed,  you  seem 
to  wilt  in  a  day.  You  wonder  and  wonder  again  where  all  the  peo- 
ple can  come  from  ;  if  they  throng  the  streets  in  such  numbers  every 
day,  where  can  they  all  live  ?  You  are  surprised,  also,  at  the  want 
of  familiarity  on  every  side.  There  is  no  nodding — no  smile  of 
recognition  ;  but  each  one  passed,  coldly  and  carelessly,  on  his  way. 
You  would  not  live  here  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  The  splendor 
of  a  day  has  already  thrown  a  faintness  over  thy  fresh  heart.  Go 
on,  fair  one !  Thine  are  the  first  pure  emotions  of  an  unsophis- 
ticated heart,  which  might  be  changed  by  circumstances. 

Ah !  my  pale,  cadaverous,  yellow  and  bilious  maid  —  I  know  yew, 
too  !  That  was  truly  a  splendid  banquet  which  you  attended  last 
evening ;  a  little  too  late,  however,  in  its  duration.  Your  morn- 
ing's rest  was  a  feverish  one  ;  perhaps  the  champagne  was  not  pure. 
You  almost  wish  the  young  broker  in  Wall-street  had  not  pressed 
you  so  fervently  to  continue  your  potations.  Another  party  is  on  the 
tapis  for  to-night.  You  are  sorry  —  but  then  all  the  respectable  and 
wealthy  will  be  there ;  how  can  you  remain  absent  1  And  so  you 
are  promenading  a  little,  to  resuscitate  your  weary  system.  The 
fresh  air  and  smiling  faces,  you  think,  will  be  beneficial.  Perhaps 
they  will,  my  fair  one  ;  but  you  cannot  last  long,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  broomstick-walking-staff,  that  when  you  are  at  last  gone,  a 
coroner  should  be  sent  for,  and  a  verdict  of  *  death  by  suicide' 
rendered. 

'  Halloo !  my  little  chubby  man,  in  homespun  clothes,  and  heavy 
boots,  pushing  along  with  ceaseless  speed  !  You  came  near  prostra- 
ting a  lady  just  now.  Oh  yes !  I  recognise  you  —  a  Connecticut 
farmer,  who  has  just  sold  his  butter,  and  now  on  his  track  for  the 
steamboat.  You  are  a  plain,  substantial  man,  and  not  easily  caught 
by  the  glitter  of  this  world.  You  promised  your  family  to  oe  home 
on  such  a  day,  and  you  would  not  fail,  for  a  trifle,  to  keep  your  word. 

*  Why,  you  old  apoplectic  soul !  how  you  waddle  along !  Your 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  pavement,  and  you  seem  in  deep  meditation. 
Going  into  Wall-street,  eh  1  You  are  really  puzzled  which  stock  to 
deal  in  to-day.  Bought  on  time  sixty  days  ago,  and  lost.  You  do  n't 
like  buying  on  time,  you  say  to  yourself;  it  is  too  hazardous ;  stocks 
are  too  shifting,  to  trust  them  sixtpr  days.  Delaware  is  down,  but 
you  think  kept  down  by  adventitious  circumstances,  and  may  be 
raessed  still  lower.  O  how  you  wish  you  could  look  into  the  future  I 
Ybn  would  make  *  lame  ducks'  as  thick  as  blackberries.  You  are  a 
close  one,  though,  my  old  fellow.  That  family  of  yours  is  extra* 
T^gaiU  aod  expeosive ;  and  the  command  wes  given  by  you^  be&tip 
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your  departure,  to  the  coachman,  to  order  the  carriage  for  the  use  of 
the  famuy,  at  ten.     Good  morning,  Sir !' 

'  Here  comes  my  whiskered,  moustach'd  friend,  flourishing  his 
cane,  and  tripping  along  very  gingerly.  He  is  one  of  those  cha- 
racters left  in  possession  of  more  money  than  brains,  and  who  after 
idling  a  few  years  at  college,  took  the  tour  of  Europe,  corresponding, 
at  the  same  time,  with  som^  obscure  journal  in  his  native  village. 
He  has  been  fortunate  in  aping  all  the  accomplishments  of  another  na- 
tion, turning  them  into  the  ridiculous  more  completely  than  the  sublime 
was  ever  transformed.  How  little  he  knows  in  regard  to  himself! 
While  he  imagines  that  he  is  an  object  of  universal  admiration,  he  is 
regarded  with  pity  and  contempt  by  all  sensible  beings.  When 
death  overtakes  him  at  last,  the  vacuum  which  lie  leaves  will  never 
be  observed. 

But  I  must  draw  this  number  of  my  biography  to  an  end.  I  trust 
it  will  not  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  the  reader,  simple  as  it  is. 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  my  whole  history  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
elose  —  that  the  volume  of  my  existence  b  fast  filling  —  soon  to  be 
elasped  and  silently  put  away  for  ever.  But  we  will  not  mourn. 
The  immortal  Hogarth  has  sketched  a  broomstick  as  a  figure 
representing  the  close  of  a  busy  life.  Permit  me,  therefore,  kind 
reader,  to  moralize. 

Life,  I  repeat,  then,  is  short.  And  how  many  trivial  circumstances  oc- 
cur daily  to  remind  us  of  this  truth.  The  pilgrim  who  has  wandered  far 
from  his  native  village,  on  returning  to  its  little  burial-place,  finds  many 
a  stone,  and  many  an  inscription  to  chain  him  in  wonder  and  silence. 
So  short  a  period,  and  yet  how  many  lights  of  friendship  have  gone 
out !  He  wanders  among  the  shadows  of  the  ancient  elms  which 
shade  his  home,  but  he  is  a  stranger.  That  silver-headed  old  man, 
who  was  the  '  uncle'  of  the  village,  has  laid  aside  his  staff,  and  has 
gone  to  sleep  for  ever.    Every  one  knew  him ;  and  his  lips  were  elo- 

Suent  with  many  a  tale.  A  play-mate  that  was,  had  married,  and 
ied  —  one  here,  and  another  there.  We  trace  them  to  the  grave, 
and  nought  breaks  the  silence  of  that  holy  spot,  save  the  tinkling  of 
the  brook,  or  the  sighing  of  some  passing  zephyr.  The  grave ! 
That  home  of  the  great,  and  final  couch  for  earth's  kings !  What  a 
glorious  company  the  living  have  in  view,  when  they  are  called  away 
Rom  their  idols  above  !  The  patriarchs  of  old,  Jacob,  and  Joseph, 
and  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  —  Solomon,  whose  golden  temple 
mocked  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun  —  the  Thebans  —  Emperors  of 
Rome  and  Greece  —  with  thousands  of  the  illustrious  of  more 
modem  days.  The  grave  is  indeed  rich  with  departed  greatness. 
Where  is  Scott  —  the  immortal  Scott  %  He  sleeps  with  his  brother 
in  fame,  Shakspeare  !  Where  is  our  own  Washington  ?  Ht  sleeps 
with  Cincinnatus  and  Alfred,  three  names  as  legible  as  the  stars  of 
heaven.  The  grave  has  them  all  —  and  never  will  such  dust  dissolve 
again  in  its  hallowed  precincts.  But  I  must  pause ;  and  if  age 
qwrea  me,  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  another  chapter,  closing 
my  diyersified  history.  ^ 

Nm-York,  Ma^t  18?7,  H.  &  fc 
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TIME. 


BY     THE     REV.     J.     H.     CLINCH. 
I. 

I  STOOD  in  thought  beside  an  arrowy  stream, 
Holding  its  way  through  many  a  flowery  mead 
And  woodland,  where  alone  the  fitful  gleam 
Of  the  sun  pieroed  the  ^loom  —  then,  quickly  freed 
From  forest  twilight,  with  a  noisy  speed 
It  dashed  and  bubbled  onward  down  a  slope 
Where  rocks  arose  its  rushing  to  impede, 
But  rose  in  Tain,  like  terrors  against  Hope 
Or  foes  againat  Despair,  where  speais  a  path  must  ope. 

II. 

On,  on  it  flew,  o'er  every  barrier  springing 
With  mighty  impulse  and  with  headfeng  leaps^ 
To  where,  the  ceaseless  hymn  of  Nature  singings 
Ocean's  eternity  of  waters  keeps 
Perpetual  music,  and  th«  voice  of  deeps 
Calleth  to  deep ;  —  the  wild  brook  swept  away 
To  mingle  wiih  those  tides  where  darkness  sleeps 
Far  down  in  th^r  abysses,  and  a  ray 
Entrance  hath  never  found  from  the  serene  of  day. 

III. 

And  as  the  stream  passed  on,  the  dewy  flowers 
That  decked  its  marge  their  silky  petals  threw 
Upon  its  eddying  waters,  and  the  showers 
Of  patterine  rain,  when  gusts  of  autumn  blew, 
Bnac  the  tall  trees  their  leaves  by  thousands  strew 
Upon  its  heaving  bosom  —  and  the  bank, 
Where  with  sharp  turn  the  impetuous  toiient  flew 
In  foamy  eddies  onward,  piecemeal  sank. 
Borne  by  the  flood  to  fill  the  caves  of  ocean  dank. 

IV. 

And  ever  and  anon  some  goodly  tree, 
By  woodsman's  axe  subdued  or  slow  decay, 
Swept  by  to  ocean's  broad  eternity, 
Rolling  and  plunging  on  its  foamy  way. 
And  spuming  from  us  knotted  Hnibs  the  spray 
E'en  hke  a  drowning  giant ;  now  a  rock 
Grasping  in  vain  its  desperate  course  to  stay — 
And  now  some  root  which  rends  before  the  shock. 
And  now  smooth  bending  reeds  which  all  its  efforts  mock. 


In  that  swift  brook  I  saw  the  flight  of  Time— 
Of  Time  which,  tike  a  tributary  tide, 
Empties  its  waters  into  that  sublime 
And  mighty  torrent  which  shall  ever  hide 
Its  source  in  clouds  and  darkness  —  and  the  wide 
Extension  of  whose  stream  forbids  all  sense 
A  hmit  to  define  on  either  side  — 
A  shoreless  ocean  wrapped  in  vapors  dense — 
For  ever  to  roll  on  —  mysterious  —  dim  —  immense. 

VI. 

Time's  stream  flows  into  that  eternity  — 
Eternity  its  secret  source  supplies  — 
And  as  its  troubled  billows  swiftly  flee. 
Passing  Earth's  shifting  scenes  and  changefol  skiei^ 
It  bears  to  that  far  ocean  as  its  prize 
The  dewy  flowers  of  youth  —  the  searer  leaves 
Of  manhood  —  and  at  times  her  agonies 
A  djring  nation  o'er  its  current  heaves, 
A^  like  the  shattered  tree,  her  wreck  Time's  flood  reodvet. 
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VII. 

The  roonaraent  or  pyramid  that  seemed 
JEre  perenniu9  when  it  first  arose  — 
The  castle- to wert!  where  War's  red  beacon  heamed. 
Frowning  defiance  on  a  thousand  foes  — 
Have  slowly  crumbled  to  the  noiseless  blows 
Of  Age's  ceaseless  hand —  and  one  by  one 
Have  sunk  beneath  the  tide  that  ever  flows 
To  bear  them  to  Oblivion's  chamber  dun, 
E'en  like  the  streamlet's  bank,  where  eddying  waters  run. 

VIII. 

V-        On  hastes  Time's  current,  with  perpetual  sweep, 
Spurning  all  interruption :  —  Strength  mify  fling 
His  rock v  barriers  in  its  torrent  deep  — 
Pleasure  8  bright  flowers  and  rank  weeds  clustering 
May  seek  to  cneck  its  progress.    Fame  may  bring 
Her  garlands  to  its  eddies,  and  essay 
To  plant  them  in  the  waters,  till  they  spring 
Into  far  spreading  palms  —  and  Wealth  may  lay 
Broad  dams  of  golden  sand,  its  onward  course  to  stay- 

IX. 

All,  all  in  vain :  —  in  foamy  letters  traced 
Labiiur  et  labeter  tells  its  tale, 
And  man,  borne  downward  by  its  ceaseless  haste, 
May  e'en  outrun  the  current,  for  the  gale 
Aids  the  descending  voyager — but  to  sail 
Upward  against  the  tide  to  none  is  given  ;  — 
The  strongest  anchor  in  that  stream  is  frail, 
And  none  may  pause  —  all,  all  are  onward  driven  — 
Happy,  whose  compass  points  untremblingly  to  Heaven. 
Dvrekt&ttr,  Mast.  J.  h.  c. 


DRAMATIC    FICTIONS. 


*  Segnius  irritant  animoe  demissa  per  aurem, 
Qiulm  quie  sunt  oculis  subjecta  ndelibus.'         Hob.  A.  P.,  19$^ 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  catalogue  of  human  instincts,  to  put 
the  finger  upon  one  of  stronger  power  or  more  universal  prevalence, 
than  the  love  of  fiction  ;  or,  more  correctly  expressed,  perhaps,  the 
love  o£  narrative.  Not  an  exotic,  the  seedling  of  a  cultivated  nursery, 
the  product  of  a  luxurious  hot-bed,  not  the  peculiar  growth  of 
this  country,  or  of  that  zone,  or  of  either  hemisphere,  can  this  hardy 
instinct  be  considered  ;  but  a  plant  that  springs  up  alike  beside  the 
lichen  of  Lapland,  or  under  the  bread-fruit  of  Tonga,  indigenous 
in  every  climate,  a  native  of  the  world. 

When  was  the  age,  what  the  nation,  that  might  claim  exemption 
from  its  power  1  How  far  back  must  we  trace  man's  history,  to  find 
the  time  when  national  and  domestic  traditions  ceased  to  exist,  or 
failed  to  interest  1  Whither  must  we  travel  in  search  of  that  nation, 
degraded  even  below  curiosity,  where  the  rude  legend  kindles  not 
the  eye,  arrests  not  the  breath,  of  the  listener  ?  We  mast  forgot  the 
fables  and  tragedies  of  Greece,  the  parables  of  Judea,  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  the  mysteries  and  pageants  of  the  dark  ages,  no  less 
than  the  fashionable  tales  and  modem  novels  of  our  own  time,  if  we 
deny,  that  it  always  has  been,  as  still  it  is,  natural  for  mankind  to 
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desire  and  delight  in  that  which  presents  to  their  senses  successive 
images  of  events,  be  they  true  or  false,  faithfully  related,  or  fanci- 
fully imagined. 

And  Fancy  wins  the  day  against  Truth.  While  her  severer  sister 
is  besieging,  by  gradual  approaches,  the  reason,  Fancy  has  already 
enlisted  the  feelings,  and  subdued  the  soul.  *  Give  me  but  the  wri- 
ting of  the  national  ballads'  —  so  exclaimed  the  shrewdest  statesman 
England  ever  saw  —  '  give  me  but  the  writing  of  the  national  bal- 
lads, and  I  care  not  who  has  the  framing  of  the  laws.' 

Let  us  allow  something  for  the  point  of  the  apothegm,  and  in  sub- 
stance it  is  not  without  truth.  His  power  who  legislates  for  the 
fancy,  is  greater  than  his  who  enacts  statutes  for  the  conduct ;  as 
much  greater  as  the  warm  impulses  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  cold  dictates  of  the  understanding. 

*  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be,'  will  some  one  say.  They  are 
so.  More  —  in  our  day  and  generation  at  the  least,  they  will  be  so. 
No  man,  not  even  he  who  so  long  regulated  the  lever  that  now-a- 
days  decides  the  march  of  armies  and  the  motions  of  the  political 
world  —  not  Rothschild  himself  exerted,  during  the  last  twenty 
yesu:^,  as  home-felt  an  influence  over  civilized  Europe  as  did  Walter 
Scott. 

In  the  propensity,  then,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Great  No- 
velist's sway,  we  recognise  an  instinct,  powerful  beyond  law  or 
statute,  universal  without  limit  of  race  or  clime.  It  is  injurious, 
illegitimate.  Is  it  1  The  proof.  It  may  be  perverted.  And  what 
human  instinct  cannot  1  It  has  been  notoriously  perverted.  True. 
A  parent  may  as  innocently  permit  his  child  to  swallow  an  intoxi- 
cating draught  of  ardent  spirits,  as  suffer  its  mind  to  be  poisoned, 
and  its  nerves  unstrung,  by  drinking  in  the  panic  terrors  that  breathe 
from  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  foolishly-horrible  pages. 

But  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  perversion.  Perhaps  it  is.  The 
sharpest  tool  inflicts  the  deepest  wound  ;  yet  that  is  a  poor  argument 
in  favor  of  using  a  dull  one. 

All  this  is  aside  from  what,  in  this  utilitarian  age  of  ours,  will  be 
admitted  as  the  main  question.  Is  the  medium  of  imaginative  nar- 
ration a  legitimate,  as  it  is  a  powerful,  instrument  in  the  formation  of 
character  1 

Of  the  influence  of  Moral  Fictions,  it  is  not  within  my  present 
purpose  to  speak.  If  it  were,  might  I  not  safely  challenge  the  pro- 
.  duction  of  a  homily,  or  a  code  of  maxims,  or  a  set  of  moral  precepts, 
to  match,  in  influence,  the  noble  lessons  taught  in  '  Helen  V  But  I 
leave  to  others  the  task  of  inquiring  whether  Seneca  or  Maria  Edge- 
worth  has  the  more  effectually  acted  on  the  morab  of  our  age  ;  and 
restrict  myself  at  present  to  the  inquiry,  as  it  regards  the  historical 
branch  of  imaginative  narration. 

No  one  can,  for  a  moment,  so  far  misconceive  what  has  been  said, 
as  to  imagine  that  I  purpose  the  absurd  inquiry,  whether  authentic 
history  can  be  beneficially  superseded  by  apocryphal  romance.  All 
will  perceive  that  the  only  debatable  question  is,  whether  fanciful 
narration  maybe  safely  and  usefully  admitted  in  aid  of  historical  re- 
search. 

What  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  history  1 
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Assuredly  not,  a  dry  recollection  of  mere  names  and  dates.  We  study, 
or  ought  to  study  history,  as  we  study  living  man  in  the  world  around 
us.  In  history  exists  the  whole  by-gone  world.  By  history,  we  lire 
among  our  ancestors.  By  history,  we  come  into  contact  with  the 
mankind  of  former  ages.  By  history,  we  travel  among  ancient  na- 
tions, Tisit  tribes  long  since  extinct,  and  are  introduced  to  manners 
that  have  yielded,  centuries  ago,  to  the  innovating  influence  of  time. 
Travel,  society,  show  us  men  and  thines  as  they  are  ;  history  shows 
us  men  and  things  as  they  have  been.  The  one  opens  to  us  the  past, 
as  the  other  the  present,*  world. 

Gkant,  as  metbinks  we  must,  that  here  is  justly  defined  the  pro- 
vince of  history,  and  it  follows  directly,  that  that  history  is  the  most 
valuable,  which  the  best  supplies,  for  the  past,  what  contact  with 
society  affords,  for  the  present. 

And  what  does  contact  with  society  afford  us  1  A  living,  vivid 
picture  of  men  and  women,  their  sayings,  their  doings,  their  appear- 
ance, their  manners  ;  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  thoughts, 
wishes,  peculiarities,  plans,  objects  of  desire,  modes  of  conduct.  In 
a  word,  it  places  man  before  us,  and  we  learn  what  he  is. 

Does  Hume,  does  Gibbon,  thus  teach  us,  what  men  and  women 
have  been  1  Are  we,  even  in  their  luminous  pages,  introduced,  in  ve- 
rity, to  the  society  of  days  that  are  past]  They  narrate  to  us 
many  and  valuable  truths.    They  exhibit  the  great  features  of  human 

Sroeress.  They  expound  to  us  difficult  and  important  lessons.  But 
o  uiey  tell  us  all  1  Do  we  enter  the  chamber,  penetrate  to  the 
closet  1  Or  are  we  not,  rather,  stopped  in  the  ante-chamber,  nay, 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  entrance-door  1  They  have  faithfully 
and  with  infinite  labor  conducted  us  —  they  only  could  have  done 
it — to  the  vestibule.  But  if  we  are  to  enter  the  ancient  edifice,  if 
We  are  to  be  introduced  to  its  inhabitants,  to  watch  their  doings,  to 
learn  their  manners,  to  read  their  hearts,  to  feel  with  them  and  for 
them,  we  must  have  a  guide  other  than  the  scrupulous  historiographer. 
Fancy,  unaided,  could  never  have  found  her  way  thither ;  but,  once 
there,  she  alone  is  privileged  to  enter;  and,  once  beyond  the 
threshold,  she  is  at  home. 

Whence  have  we  derived  our  most  lively  and  lastine  impressions 
of  chivalry  and  the  feudal  rule  1  From  Hallam  or  from  Walter 
Scott  1  Who  that  recollects  his  impressions,  as  he  first  turned 
over  the  pages  of  '  Ivanhoe,'  and  sat  down  in  imagination,  among 
tl  e  stalworth  barons  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  witness  the  '  Gentle 
and  Free  Passage  of  Arms  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouche'  —  who,  vrith 
such  recollections  fresh  upon  him,  will  hesitate  a  moment  for  the 
answer! 

But  the  author  of  the  '  Middle  Ages,'  is  more  trustworthy  than 
the  author  of  '  Ivanhoe.'  Is  he  so  1  It  follows  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  merely  because  the  one  is  called  a  historian  and  the  other  a 
novelist.  Both  may  be  accurate,  or  both  may  be  inaccurate.  Which 
has  the  most  thoroughly  imbibed  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  olden  time  1 
That  is  the  first  question.  And  the  second  is,  which  has  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  us  the  more  correct,  ay,  and  the  more  vivid  and  at- 
tractive picture,  of  that  which  both  seek  to  place  before  us  f 

The  more  attractive  !    There  are  those  who  will  put  in  a  demurrer 
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here.  The  more  correct,  that  is  well;  but  the  more  attractive! 
Ought  not  every  thing  that  is  true  and  useful  to  be  attractive  —  is  it 
not  always  attractive — to  a  justly-balanced  mind  ]  Even  if  it  be, 
how  many  justly-balanced  minds  does  this  motley  world  contain  1 
And  is  it  certain  that  the  most  faithfully  cultivated  intellect  will  find 
the  same  interest  in  a  cold  and  abstract  dissertation,  or  a  severe  nar- 
rative of  general  facts,  as  in  a  picture  that  starts  from  the  canvass, 
and  speaks  direct  to  the  heart,  glowing  with  the  brightest  colors  of 
fanciful  reality  1     Is  it  natural  that  it  should  1 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  world  may  be  led,  it  cannot  be  driven. 
While  it  is  a  prostitution  of  talent  to  pander  to  men's  prejudices,  it 
is  a  waste  of  talent  to  disregard  them.  When  the  Grecian  orator 
declared  that  manner  was  the  first,  the  last,  the  sole  requisite  of  his 
art,  he  uttered,  with  exaggerated  extravagance  indeed,  a  wholesome 
truth.  To  what  purpose  shall  we  speak,  to  those  who  will  not 
listen  ;  or  write,  for  those  who  refuse  to  read  ]  A  book  unread  is 
but  a  bundle  of  waste  paper ;  and  he  who  publishes  useful  truths,  or 
conveys  moral  lessons,  in  a  form  that  shall  attract  thousands,  justly 
merits  the  praise  of  tenfold  success,  compared  to  him  who  puts  forth 
the  same  in  a  form  that  shall  command  the  attention  of  hundreds 
only.  If,  through  the  attractive  pages  of  'Jacqueline  of  Holland/ 
ten  persons  have  acquired  a  just  idea  of  the  feuds,  so  characteristic 
of  these  rude  times,  which,  originating  in  a  frivolous  argument  over 
a  cup  of  wine,  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  nourish  the  bit- 
terest enmity,  and  kindle  the  deadliest  wars,  throughout  the  Low 
Countries  —  if  ten  persons  are  now  acquainted  with  this,  for  one 
who  would  have  learnt,  from  more  sober  history,  even  the  names  of 
the  Ho^ks  and  the  Kabblejaws,  has  not  Grattan  rendered,  in  aid  of 
history,  a  valuable  service  ?  And  to  those  whom,  as  the  world  now 
is,  the  novelist  only  can  reach. 

The  value  of  the  service,  it  will  be  replied,  depends  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  portraiture.  Most  true.  And  it  is  no  easy  task,  and  no 
small  merit,  to  attain  to  this  species  of  accuracy.  The  historian, 
often  doubtless  at  expense  of  much  labor  and  perplexity,  must  make 
himself  master  of  facts.  The  Historical  Novelist  must  do  more.  Ho 
must  search  the  records  of  former  times  for  something  beyond  mere 
narrative  detdb ;  for  the  unrecorded  spirit  of  the  age.  He  must 
train  his  ima^plation  to  sojourn  in  the  past,  gradually  to  drink  in  the 
impressions  that  made  men  what  we  read  that,  centuries  aeo,  they 
were  ;  until  the  fancy  becomes  imbued  —  saturated  —  with  the  influ- 
ences of  other  times  and  climes.  Then  only  may  the  novelist  or  the 
dramatist  proceed,  safely  and  successfully,  to  summon  before  ub,  in 
attractive  succession,  images  of  the  past.  Without  such  preparation 
the  literary  Glendowers  of  the  age  may  '  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep'  of  the  olden  time  for  ever,  and  they  will  come  not ;  or,  if  they 
come,  it  will  be  a  dwarfish,  a  spurious,  and  a  short-lived  race.  Such 
failures  indicate  tlie  difficulty,  not  the  inutility,  of  the  attempt. 

That  which  has  been  said  applies,  in  one  sense,  with  even  g^reater 
force  to  the  historical  drama  than  to  the  romance.  The  one  speaks 
to  the  ear,  the  other  to  the  eye ;  the  one  is  but  the  text  to  the  painting, 
the  other  is  the  painting  itself.  The  drama,  then,  with  all  tne  draw* 
backs  incidental  to  its  peculiar  structure,  is  yet  one  step  nearer  to 
reality,  than  the  novel. 
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And  when  the  dramatist  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
fOjCQe  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  stage,  how  important  is  that  one  step 
naaref !  Nearer,  shall  we  say  ?  Who,  when  Siddons  stood  before 
him,  the  living  type  —  more  than  Imagination's  type  —  of  the  re- 
gal Catherine  —  what  charmed  spectator,  when  her  searching  tones 
startled  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  ever  paused  to  remember,  that  it 
was  not  the  Queen  of  England,  but  only  the  daughter  of  Roger  Kem- 
Ua  who  spoke]  If  the  boards  of  old  Drury  had  actually  been  Black- 
firiars  HaU  ;  if  she  who  thus  embodied  every  thing  we  ever  dreamed 
of  majesty,  had,  in  truth,  been  the  unfortunate  consort  of  the  fickle 
Henry ;  if  the  chariot  wheels  of  Old  Time,  had,  in  very  deed,  been  rolled 
hack  some  three  centuries,  and  the  whole  pageant,  in  its  sad  reality, 
been  rfienacted  before  our  eyes  —  even  then,  should  we  have  felt  it 
more,  in  the  actual  review,  than  in  the  scenic  representation  1  No. 
More  than  of  any  reality  of  common  life,  was,  for  the  time,  the  effect, 
when  Shakspeare  and  Siddons  combined  to  enchain  and  enchant  us. 

Had  the  same  prolific  talents,  which,  in  modem  days,  have  enriched 
the  sister  department  of  literature,  reached  the  dramatic  branch  — 
had  we  Scotts  and  Edgeworths  of  the  stage  —  the  benefit,  as  well  as 
the  power,  of  the  histrionic  art  would  to-day  have  been  unquestioned. 
Its  influences  would  have  been  confessed  as  important  as  they  are 
fascinating.  Invidious  as  commonplace  is  it,  for  him  who  enters  the 
arena  to  speak  slightingly  of  his  competitors  :  yet  is  the  decline  of  the 
modem  theatre,  and  the  paucity  of  dramatic  talent  among  us,  a  mat- 
ter of  complaint  so  notorious,  that  it  were  affectation  to  overlook  the 
fhcts. 

The  best  talents  of  our  own  country  —  talents  that  are  gradually 
establishing  for  America  a  respectable  literary  rank  amone  her  elder 
sisters  —  )iave  been  diverted  to  other  channels.  The  ginius  that 
sparkles  from  the  '  Sketch  Book,'  and  tinges  with  romance  the  ad- 
ventures of  Columbus  —  the  skill  that  invests  with  living  interest  the 
hamble  doings  of  the  rude  Pioneer,  and  stirs  the  pulse  and  wins  the 
tear  for  the  fate  of  the  'Last  of  the  Mohicans' — the  graphic  pen 
that  charms  us  in  *  Hope  Leslie,'  or  that  which  domesticates  us  by 
the  '  Dutchman's  Fireside' — well  may  the  lover  of  the  drama  re- 
gret that  these  and  other  kindred  spirits  should  have  passed  ^y  the 
neglected  entrance,  perchance  shrunk  from  the  technical  trammels,  of 
a  department  of  literature,  which,  had  they  attempted,  they«  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  enrich. 

So  also,  as  a  general  rule,  has  it  been  in  England.  The  dramas  of 
Btron  and  Baillie,  indeed,  are  distinguished  exceptions.  Nor  are 
others,  on  either  side  the  Atlantic,  wholly  wanting.  Yet,  even  while 
wo  admire  the  spirit  and  nature  of  '  Tell'  or  the  '  Hunchback,'  the 
Ix^d  vigor  of  the  '  Gladiator,'  the  classic  elegance  of  '  Ion,'  and  the 
deep  pathos  of  '  Fazio,'  we  are  reluctantly  constrained  to  the  confes- 
sion, that  these  and  a  few  other  efforts  worthy  to  be  named  beside 
them,  cannot  redeem  from  merited  reproach  or  obscurity,  the  general 
character  of  the  dramatic  effusions  of  the  aep.  Will  the  romanticists 
oi  the  modern^  French  school  claim,  for  their  drama,  a  reserving  ex« 
oeption  1  If  they  do,  can  we  admit  their  claim  %  On  the  score  of 
talent,  yes.  On  that  of  good  taste  or  useful  influence,  alas,  no ! 
Duius  and  Huoo  have  an  excuse  for  the  extravagancies  that  dis> 
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figure  and  degrade  their  best  productions.  In  avoiding  the  mea- 
sured uniformity  and  dull  formalities  of  the  Aristotlelian  school,  with 
its  inviolable  unities  and  its  intolerable  confidants,  it  might  be  natural 
enough  that  the  pendulum  should  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
that  the  despotic  monotony  of  the  classicists  should  be  superseded 
by  the  horrors  and  the  license  of  their  rivals.  But  the  excuse  does 
not  alter  the  fact.  It  cannot  render  *  Lucrece  Borgia'  a  fitting  he- 
roine ;  it  cannot  legitimize  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  disgusting 
atrocities  of  the  '  Tour  de  Ncsle  ;'  it  cannot  make  '  La  Reine 
d'Espagne*  decent  or  tolerable.  These  nightmares  of  the  stage,  as 
Hugo  himself  very  ingenuously  calls  them,  will  fade  away  —  it  is 
fitting  they  should  —  with  the  morning  light  of  sober  judgment.  Or 
if,  in  the  libraries  of  our  children,  they  still  find  a  place,  it  will  be  on 
some  dusty  shelf,  beside  the  *  Castle  Spectre'  or  the  *  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho.' 

A  more  legitimate  .exception,  perhaps,  might  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  German  drama.  A  large  proportion  of  Germany's  voluminous 
authors  have  occasionally  written  for  the  stage.  Even  her  Milton 
himself,  the  elaborately  enthusiastic  Klopstock,  has,  aflef  his  own 
antique  fashion,  deigned  to  woo  Melpomene.  The  same  giant  intel- 
lect which,  in  later  years,  rioted  in  '  Faust,'  devoted  one  of  its  earliest 
efibrts  also  to  the  drama,  producing  '  GoStz  of  Berlichingen ;'  a 
play  of  no  little  merit,  though  indifierently  adapted  for  representation. 
And,  Shakspeare  out  of  the  question,  it  might  be  no  easy  task  to 
match  some  of  the  happier  creations  of  Schiller's  dramatic  fancy : 
take,  for  example,  the  beautiful  conception  of  Tekla's  character  in  his 
*  Wallenstein.* 

Yet,  withal,  it  will  hardly  suffer  denial,  that  the  proportion  of 
modem  literary  talent  which  has  fiowed  in  the  dramatic  channel,  is 
small,  compared  to  that  which  has  taken  other  directions ;  and  small 
indeed,  compared  to  the  importance  of  the  art,  and  its  neglected  ca- 
pabilities of  affording  instruction  and  delight.  Now  that  the  tale, 
the  novel,  the  romance,  have  been  elevated  to  a  rank  which,  in  former 
days,  belonged  to  graver  efforts  only,  and  that  distinction  in  that  line 
is  a  hopeless  reward,  except  for  talents  of  the  highest  order,  may  we 
not  hope  for  a  corresponding  improvement  in  a  department  nobler  and 
worthier  still?  When  that  improvement  comes,  small  need  will 
there  be  to  challenge,  for  the  dramatic  art,  a  rank  which  even 
Shakspeare's  powers  of  enchantment  have  proved  insufficient  with 
many  fully  to  secure  for  it ;  a  rank  as  an  art  not  fascinating  onlv 
but  useful ;  an  art,  that  shall  improve  the  affections  as  well  as  gratify 
the  imagination  ;  a  Promethean  art,  that  shall  breathe  life  into  the 
unimpassioned  marble  of  history,  and  upon  the  cold  beauty  of  the 
moral  code  ;  an  art  practically  philosophical,  that  shall  exhibit  what 
it  desires  to  explain ;  that  shall  place  the  past  before  our  eyes,  and 
cause  us  to  know  it ;  that  shall  embody  virtue  to  our  senses,  and 
cause  us  to  love  it ;  an  art,  that,  like  a  pure  soul  in  a  fair  form,  shall 
win  while  it  teaches,  and  convince  the  understanding  by  first  master- 
ing the  heart :  an  art,  in  fine,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the 
times  —  with  that  mild  spirit  of  modem  reform,  which  strives  not,  as 
our  headstrong  ancestors  used,  to  dam  up  the  passions  and  propen- 
sities of  youth,  until,  like  the  arrested  torrent  of  some  Alpine  Tajley, 
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the  g^athering  stream  outburst  its  ruptured  barrier,  carrying  devasta- 
tkp  in  its  path  ;  but  rather  seeks  gently  to  guide  the  mountain  tor- 
rent .through  field  and  meadow,  so  that  it  shall  scatter  verdure  and 
fresfanesa  over  the  very  scenes  it  once  covered  witli  desolating  inun- 
dation. 


CONSCIENCE. 


*Tiiou  turo*tt  mine  ejM  into  my  rery  toul, 
And  tlier*  1  aea  tueb  black  and  f  fainM  tpoU 
Am  will  not  leave  their  tincL'  Shakspbaik. 


Unpittino  Avengtr  I  thy  still  voice 
Breaks  through  Fame's  clarion,  mars  the  bacchant  song, 
And  like  a  death-knell  frights  the  ear  of  joy. 
By  thy  transmuting  magic,  the  green  earth, 
Tricked  out  in  smiles,  may  seem  a  chamel-hoose, 
And  Nature,  on  her  sunniest  hohday, 
A  withered  witch,  dark,  loathsome,  and  defiled. 
All  things  that  hve  —  yea,  even  the  air-bome  clouds  — 
Taking  wild  shapes  to  fancy's  startled  eye, 
Become  full  oft  thy  torturins  ministers. 
And  then  in  visions,  when  the  goaded  soul 
Out  wearied  with  the  toil  of  agony. 
Hoped  for  oblivion,  thou  re-peoplest  space 
With  the  fierce  spectres  of  unpardoned  crimes. 

Oh,  Conscience !  thou  ezactinff  creditor  — 
Whom  misery  cannot  pay.  who  dost  record 
Each  day  some  item  addea  to  the  aebt. 
Which,  if  uncancelled  here,  thou  wilt  demand, 
With  cry  unceasing,  in  eternity  — 
What  shall  appease  thee  7    What  sweet  sacrifice 
Shall  I,  dread  Mystery !  on  thine  altar  lay, 
That  will  propitiate  7    What  mighty  bribe 
Will  buy  thy  silence  7    What  blessed  ontidote 
Will  neutralize  the  poison  of  thy  curse  7 
Even  now  methinks  I  hear  thy  chastening  voice 
Thus  answering  me :    *  Bold  sinner !  da?  st  thou  then 
Arraign  thy  guide,  thy  monitor,  thy  shield  7 
Know  I  am  thine  accuser,  not  in  wrath 
But  in  the  tenderest  mercy.    Lo !  I  smite 
But  to  arouse  thee,  ere  the  miffhtv  judge^ 
Whose  servant  and  embassador  I  am, 
Shall  summon  thee  to  stand  before  that  bar 
Where  as  I  witness  thou  art  lost  or  saved. 
Thou  callest  me  *  exacting  creditor ;' 
Wouldst  bribe  me  7    Lo  I  I  ask  repentant  tears ! 
Wouldst  make  an  ofiering  7    Lay  a  contrite  heart 
Upon  Gtoo's  altar,  and  the  Merciiul 
Will  make  thee  heir  of  an  eternity 
Illumined  by  the  sunlight  of  his  smile. 
Or  aakest  thou  an  antulote,  whose  balm 
No  poison  can  pollute^  nor  time  destroy  7 
Take  thou  the  Gospel  —  fortify  thy  soul 
With  its  pure  precepts ;  for  thy  friend  and  guide^ 
Take  Him.  the  mirror  of  whose  ezoellenoe. 
The  record  of  whose  priceless  love,  shines  there ; 
So  shall  His  arm  uphold  thee  in  that  dtif, 
When  from  the  wreck  of  a  dismembered  world 
The  dust  of  all  humanity  shall  riae. 
1837. 
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*  To  me  there  seems  a  religion.in  love,  and  its  very  foundation  is  in  fiuth.'  —  MAoiLiitB. 

After  my  return  borne,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter,  I  re- 
mained at  my  father's  house  for  a  few  days,  when  another  tutor  was 
provided  for  me,  in  the  most  delightful  section  of  the  country,  and 
better  than  all,  within  walking  distance  of  my  dear  cousin.  I  had 
not,  during  all  this  time,  lost  sight,  in  my  mind's  eye,  of  my 
Catholic  relation.  She  was  always  in  my  dreams.  If  I  stood 
by  a  lake  or  running  water  —  if  I  stood  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
tree  —  if  I  was  upon  a  mountain,  or  in  a  deep  valley,  or  in  lonely 
places,  which  induce  the  mind  to  indulge  in  trains  of  poetic  musing 
and  pensive  thought,  at  such  times,  I  thought  of  my  dear  cousin. 
Her  image  was  reflected  from  the  clear  water ;  her  voice  sounded 
in  the  breeze  ;  the  shade  played  out  her  form ;  cmd  on  the  mountain, 
I  was  nearer  to  heaven  and  to  her. 

Who  does  not  know  that  one's  loves  are  stronger  at  some  times 
than  at  others  1  To  the  most  fervent  heart,  there  are  seasons  of 
relapse  and  indifference.  The  eye  looks  upon  a  trafficking  world,  and 
forgets,  in  a  momentary  disgust,  that  there  are  any  bright  and  sacred 
temples  of  feeling  amid  the  degraded  throng.  In  seasons  of  want 
and  uncertainty,  when  weighed  down  with  bitter  poverty,  or  biting 
ills,  we  may  turn  our  eyes  in  despair  for  some  resting-place  for  the 
sick  soul ;  but  love  comes  not  then  in  its  appropriate  garb.  It  is 
then  the  medicine ;  but  in  prosperity  —  in  moderate  yet  calm  pe- 
riods of  life,  when  we  can  feel  tnat  our  livelihood  is  provided  for  — 
how  placidly  and  luxuriously  the  heart  gives  itself  up  to  the  delights 
of  domestic  affection,  and  reposes  in  the  confidence  of  friendship  1 

In  my  new  abode,  I  was  happy.  I  was  surrounded  by  compara- 
tive refinement.  There  was  nothing  to  disgust  my  taste,  if  I  had  not 
that  which  could  elevate  my  character.  The  family  I  resided  in,  were 
well  educated.  They  lived  in  handsome  country  style.  We  had 
music,  and  paintings,  and  books,  and  flower-gardens,  and  a  neat  tea- 
table,  and  agreeable  chat. 

But  I  did  not  study  here.  Day  after  day  I  resolved  to  beg^.  One 
week  broken,  I  would  resolve  upon  the  next,  and  each  day  saw  me 
dwindling  away  my  time  in  fruitless  efforts  to  do  something.  I  knew 
all  the  while  that  I  was  wrong,  and  felt  it  keenly.  I  knew  the  riglit, 
but  I  had  no  habits  of  study.  The  fault  might  be  traced  to  my 
early  education,  where  I  was  taught  words  and  not  ideas.  The  foun- 
dation of  my  character  was  weak,  and  my  whole  being  yielded  to  the 
slightest  temptation. 

Certainly  the  old  poets  were  wiser  than  the  modems,  for  when 
vnll  it  not  be  true  to  say: 

*  All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man.* 

He, 

*  In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves,  andrv-resolvet—  then  dus  the  same.' 
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I  read  a  great  deal  more  here  than  at  any  time  before  ;  -but  it  was 
principally  at  night,  and  during  hours  which  I  should  have  devoted 
to  sleep ;  for  in  the  day  time,  I  was  restless  and  nervous  in  conse- 
quence, and  unfit  for  any  thing  but  moping  about.  I  read  works  of 
feverish  interest,  and  used  to  get  worked  up  into  such  an  excited 
stale  of  mind,  that  my  cries  alarmed  the  family.  My  tutor  at  times 
thought  me  partially  deranged. 

I  was  accustomed  to  spend  whole  nights  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  which  was  distant  from  the  house  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Frequently  I  obtained  permission  —  for  here  I  was  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  authority  —  to  visit  my  oousin,  about  two  hours'  walk 
from  the  house  ;  yet  I  did  hot  go  there  often,  but  employed  my  leave 
of  absence  in  wandering  about  the  fields,  in  sight  of  the  house  where 
she  lived.  I  shrunk  from  exposing  the  secret  feelings  of  my  heart 
by  my  conduct.  When  in  her  presence,  I  was  always  respectful  and 
rational ;  there  was  a  subdued  earnestness  in  my  manner,  which  I 
am  now  conscious  that  she,  with  the  nice  tact  of  her  ses^fathomed. 
She  must  have  known  that  I  loved  her,  and  I  believe  she  was,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  interested  in  me.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  afifec- 
tioD? 

I  was  called  a  wild,  dissipated  young  man.  Nobody  ever  expected 
I  would  make  any  thing  worth  having ;  and  so  mothers  did  not  court 
tne  for  their  daughters.  But  in  the  house  of  my  cousin,  I  always 
received  a  kind  welcome.  The  whole  family  treated  me  as  if  I  was 
worthy  of  something  good,  but  it  was  the  hospitality  of  open-hearted 
people,  who  feel  above  suspecting  or  being  suspected,  and  not  the 
calculating  kindness  of  the  selfish  and  low-lived.  Nevertheless,  I 
rarely  went  there.  I  trembled  when  I  did  go.  My  heart  beat  loudly 
as  I  approached  the  house  ;  my  knock  was  hesitating  ;  my  manner 
flustered. 

My  cousin  was  so  much  older  than  I,  that  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness imaginable,  she  used  to  take  it  upon  herself  to  amuse  me,  and 
show  me  the  garden,  and  pluck  a  choice  flower  for  me,  and  see  that 
I  had  sugar  enough  in  my  tea.  I  was  a  little,  short,  fellow,  but  upon 
such  occasions)  I  confess,  I  blushed  more  for  my  dignity  than  my 
love.  We  URed  to  sit,  during  the  warm  summer  afternoons,  in  an 
arfoor  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  garden,  with  a  foun- 
tain playing  up  in  the  centre.  I  used  to  think  of  the  garden  of  Eden^ 
and  I  do  indeed  doubt  whether  Adam  ever  enjoyed  more  in  his 
paradise  than  I  did  in  the  fountain-arbor. 

I  had  some  enthusiasm,  and  she  loved  to  excite  it.  Deeply  read 
herself,  and  elegantly  educated,  she  could  sport  with  my  crude  and 
irregular  reading,  and  she  had  all  the  advantage  of  comparing  her 
tastes  with  nature,  in  me.  We  had  music,  too,  and  of  that  I  was 
passionately  fond,  by  inheritance.  I  cannot  at  this  day  describe 
what  we  said,  but  I  only  know  that  it  was  bliss  to  me  to  be  near  her  — 
to  look  in  her  dark,  foil  eye,  and  the  expressiveness  of  her  whole 
person.  Sometimes,  we  wandered  about  the  grounds,  among  the 
nay-makers,  and  gave  scope  to  the  full  glee  of  youth  —  free  and 
open  in  all  our  feelings,  and  unconscious  m  our  actions.  How  I  was 
ftacinated,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  grace,  the  beauty,  heightened  by  ex- 
excise  and  excitement,  the  unstudied  elegance  of  her  movements ! 
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But  generally  I  was  very  reserved,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  and 
hurried,  by  some  such  amusement,  out  of  my  diffidence.  I  remem- 
ber that  it  used  to  wound  my  pride,  to  observe  that  my  cousin  could 
be  so  assured,  and  easy  in  her  address  to  me.  She  would  reach  out 
her  hand  to  me  with  a  frankness  that  told  me  it  did  not  contain  her 
heart,  but  only  her  good  wishes.  Women  do  not  give  their  hearts, 
their  affections,  those  thoughts  and  emotions  they  have  kept  as  a 
hidden  treasure,  since  the  commencement  of  their  girlhood,  without 
a  trembling  fear  —  an  indefinite  mistrust  —  that  the  receiver  will 
not  value  the  gifl  according  to  its  estimate  in  their  own  minds. 

After  an  afternoon  spent  with  her,  at  early  evening  I  used  to  set 
out  for  home.  I  always  pretended  to  leave  them  in  haste,  for  fear 
of  being  late  ;  but  many  is  the  night  I  have  stood  concealed  near 
the  house,  to  catch  glimpses  of  her  figure  —  to  hear,  perhaps,  the 
tones  of  her  voice  —  her  joyous  laugh,  or  her  affectionate  caresses  of 
her  younger  sisters.  There  was  an  excitement  about  this,  that  grati- 
fied me.  "^I  sought  to  create  difficulties.  It  was  necessary  to  my 
idea  or  scheme  of  love,  that '  the  course  of  true  love  never  should 
run  smooth.'  I  could  not  have  felt  any  sympathy  for  the  loves  of 
another,  which  were  prosperous ;  I  could  not  have  been  interested 
in  my  own  easy  conquests. 

Returning  home  at  night  from  these  visits,  I  lingered  along  die 
banks  of  the  lake  ;  I  plunged  into  the  deep  groves.  I  wished  to  find 
solitude,  lonely  and  untrodden  places,  where  I  could  sigh  unre- 
strained and  unwitnessed,  and  give  vent  to  the  pent-up  ecstacies  of 
my  soul.  It  was  a  boyish  romance,  but  it  was  not  silly.  It  was  too 
serious  to  be  trite ;  too  influential  upon  my  life,  to  be  called  ridi- 
culous. 

I  have  registered  these  feelings,  to  show  into  what  a  vein  of 
thought  and  conduct  a  young  man  may  be  led,  by  cultivating  exclu- 
sively the  imaginative  powers  —  by  reading  fiction  alone.  He  is 
mad,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  great  objects  of  existence, 
the  good  of  society,  his  eternal  interests,  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
fore the  one  great  idol  his  fancy  rears.  He  is  absorbed.  All  the 
channels  of  the  soul  are  made  to  run  in  different  directions,  and  to 
nourish  various  designs  of  duty ;  are  turned  by  disease  into  one 
great  river  that  sweeps  through  the  moral  nature,  and  bears  down 
with  it  all  hopes  of  usefulness.     Such  is  passion. 

My  remaining  term  of  suspension  passed  on  in  this  manner.  How 
I  got  reinstated  in  college,  with  my  class,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
was  received  through  some  influence  or  other,  with  the  proviso  that 
I  should  pay  some  attention  to  certain  studies  during  the  approaching 
long  vacation. 


CBAPTBa     Z. 


When  I  returned,  my  class-mates  hardly  knew  me,  nor  I  them. 
We  had  all  changed  materially  in  our  habits  and  feelings.  New 
lights  of  genius  had  sprung  into  notice ;  old  ones  had  gone  out,  or 
were  eclipsed.     We  had  all  grown,  both  in  mind  and  body. 

It  was  now  the  junior  year,  and  the  character  of  the  man,  the  per- 
manent character,  began  to  show  itself.    The  effects  of  diffnent 
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counes  of  study  began  to  be  apparent.  The  young  men  who  had 
attended  well  to  the  lessons,  but  read  much  beside,  shone  out  with 
.unexpected  brilliancy  in  philosophy,  loffic,  and  composition,  while 
the  students  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  alone,  fell  bick 
in  reputation  with  the  class,  if  not  in  rank  with  the  goyemm&t. 
Young  men  who  had  studied  for  rank,  had  it ;  but  they  who  had 
studied  for  knowledge,  and  taste,  and  for  intellectual  rank,  had  it» 
and  evinced  it. 

A  false  criterion  is  created  at  college,  during  the  first  two  years, 
by  the  studies  of  those  terms.  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  Mathematics* 
are  the  only  pursuits,  and  the  rank  one  takes  depends  more  upon 
the  school  where  he  may  have  been  fitted,  than  upon  the  general 
strength  of  his  mind.  A  mere  piece  of  machinery  may  be  made  a 
good  Latin  scholar ;  and  by  dint  of  digging  and  spending  six  hours 
upon  a  lesson,  a  very  clownbh  mind  may  appear  Tospectably  in  the 
recitation-room,  in  construing  and  parsing.  I  hardly  know  how  this 
criterion  may  be  avoided  ;  but  in  the  giving  out  of  psSff^br  exhibi- 
tion, a  very  superior  writer  and  general  scholar  soiwBmes  finds 
himself  playing  second  to  his  inferior  in  all  things,  except  Greek 
▼erbs  and  geometrical  theorems. 

I  had  formed  a  character,  too ;  but  it  was  one  not  likely  to  be 
known  by  college  boys.  I  was  the  slave  of  my  feelings  and  my  im* 
pulses.  I  could  write  a  better  love-letter  than  forensic  theme.  I 
did  indeed  possess  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which  shrunk  from  dis- 
play. I  was  difiident  and  retiring,  from  the  very  knowledge  I  pos- 
sessed, that  I  was  placed  by  my  class  below  my  proper  standard. 
But  when  my  spirits  were  excited,  they  ran  away  with  me.  I  then 
became  the  bolaest  of  all.  A  load  was  removed  from  my  heart.  I 
no  longer  felt  the  degradation  of  being  no  scholar.  My  pride  was 
asleep,  and  in  the  reaction  of  depressed  feeling,  I  rushed  headlong 
into  any  scheme  that  offered  amusement  or  dissipation.  Then  came 
the  reaction  of  over  excitement  —  the  '  fullness  of  satiety'—-  and  I 
relapsed  into  an  unhappy,  good-for-nothing  idler.  I  felt  possessed 
of  capacity,  but  I  did  not  know  where  to  begin  to  exert  it.  I  had 
no  adviser.  Good  students  avoided  me,  as  an  unprofitable  compa- 
nion, and  the  professedly  dissipated  and  vile  did  not  like  my  half-waj 
course  —  my  balancing  between  good  and  ill ;  so  that  I  was  lonely, 
conscience-stricken,  restless,  and  miserable.  ^ 

At  home,  I  enjoyed  some  happy  hours,  for  there  I  had  a  sister  &r    «^ 
whom  I  felt  the  strongest  a£(ection,  and  by  whom  — if  acts  spent  «^ 
any  truth  —  I  was  equally  beloved.     I  told  her  all  my  difficulties, 
and  she  probably  knew  how  inadvertent  were  my  errors,  for  she 
never  spoke  to  me  in  other  than  kind  and  endearing  words.    But 
she  was  a  woman,  and  could  only  soothe.     She  could  not  advise. 

My  father,  during  all  this  time,  supposed  every  thing  was  fair. 
He  still  had  hopes.  He  saw  me  reinstated  in  my  class,  and  pro- 
mised himself  much  from  my  ripening  years.  He  saw  that  I  nad 
faults ;  he  must  have  seen  it ;  but  then  he  attributed  them  to  the 
usual  folly  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth.  He  saw  others  in  the 
aame  way.  He  did  not  know  how  deeply  the  bonds  of  idleness,  and 
irivolity,  and  irresolution,  were  fastened  upon  me.  Fortunately  for 
him,  the  future  was  wrapped  in  darkness. 

▼OL.  «.  77 
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How  can  I  ever  repay  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  this  sister !  -^ 
her  deprivations  for  fny  sake !  I  believe  she  would  have  sacrificed 
her  life  for  me.  She  was  near  my  own  aTO  —  two  years  the  eldest. 
She  had  been  left  a  motherless  child.  We  had  known  only  a  few 
years  of  the  tenderness  and  care  of  a  mother.  Lefl  to  herself,  she 
had,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  formed  for  herself  a  strong 
and  noble  character.  She  was  worthy  of  being  a  pattern  for  Ameri- 
can women. 

While  quite  young,  she  was  sent  to  the  best  boarding  schools. 
There  she  got  little  save  a  smattering  of  French,  and  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  a  love  of  romping.  In  due  time,  she  was  brought  out, 
as  all  young  ladies  are,  more  on  account  of  their  size,  than  their 
age  or  accomplishments.  That  is,  she  was  invited  into  company, 
and  behaved  herself  very  modestly.  She  thought  it  pretty  to  hang 
her  head,  and  blush,  and  lisp  her  words,  and  appear  the  mildest, 
tamest  creature  in  the  world  ;  though  I  can  aver  that  she  was  hoy- 
denrish  to  a  fault,  and  loved  our  sports  quite  as  well  as  we  did.  She 
would  chase  us  boys  round  the  house,  if  we  offended  her,  and  fight 
her  own  battles — running  up  the  front  stairs,  down  the  back  stairs, 
through  the  parlor  and  library  —  and  we  could  only  escape  her  by 
running  into  the  street.  She  soon,  however,  got  rid  of  all  this  romp- 
ing spirit,  and  settled  down  into  a  very  naturally-conducted  miss. 
She  took  to  reading  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Hannah  More,  and  Mrs. 
Chapone's  and  Gregory's  letters  -^^  and  the  effect  was  most  salutary. 
She  seemed  to  view  her  life  in  a  new  light ;  and  without  pretending 
to  be  very  good,  and  very  prudish,  or  vastly  proper,  she  really  was 
the  most  generous  and  high-minded  girl  I  ever  knew.  Every  body 
loved  her.  She  never  had  an  enemy,  and  she  never  will  have  ;  for 
she  is  now  in  heaven,  with  her  mother,  and  one  of  her  sisters. 

She  was  an  instance  how  much  beauty  depends  upon  expression. 
Her  features  were  large,  her  figure  rather  embanpoifU,  her  teeth 
indifferent,  her  hair  light,  but  luxuriant.  She  was  quite  an  ordinary- 
looking  girl,  when  at  home,  in  a  state  of  quiescence,  as  ladies  are 
apt  to  be  in  America  —  sewing,  or  reading,  or  drawing;  but  when 
in  society  she  loved,  or  witnessing  an  interesting  tragedy,  meeting 
dear  friends,  after  a  long  absence,  she  was  positively  the  most  beau- 
tiful giri  I  ever  saw.  Her  eye  would  light  up  with  vivid  brightness  ; 
her  figure  assume  the  most  graceful  and  speaking  expression  ;  her 
smile  was  enchanting,  and  her  whole  heart  was  in  her  voice,  and 
action,  and  look.  She  was  much  admired,  but  mostly  by  those  who 
knew  her  the  best. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  this  sister,  because  I  wbh  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  her  excellence  —  for  her  affection  was  my  greatest  conso- 
lation, and  it  is  now.  I  love  to  look  back  upon  that  enduring  regard, 
that  unalienable  interest,  we  felt  for  each  otfllr.  How  often  has 
her  persuasion  saved  rae  from  error !  How  much  do  I  owe  to  her 
constructions  of  my  conduct  with  the  family,  with  my  father  !  She 
was  ever  at  hand  to  allay  bitterness,  to  cherish  kindness,  and  remove 
all  obstacles  to  a  reconciliation.  When  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  she 
has  often  relieved  me,  from  her  own  purse.  I  owe  her  much  in  all 
respects.  She  has  tended  me  in  sickness,  soothed  me  in  distresat 
sat  with  me  whole  nights  of  agony,  when  my  nerves  were  excited 
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almost  to  madness ;  and,  best  of  all,  she  exerted  all  her  powers  ta 
keep  alive  in  my  heart  my  early  religious  impressions. 

She  married  —  she  left  her  home  —  her  husband  removed  to  one 
of  the  West  India  islands.  She  followed  him,  without  repining,  to 
a  strange  land,  because  his  interest  was  concerned  in  the  step.  She 
left  splendor,  luxury,  fashion,  and  the  dearest  circle  of  friends,  who 
doated  on  her,  and  became  a  wife  to  a  poor  inan.  Among  numerous 
offers,  she  chose  him  who  she  thought  loyed  her  the  best.  She 
prized  affection  more  than  wealth,  and  the  devotion  of  her  husband 
more  than  the  devotion  of  the  world.  While  she  lived,  she  was 
amply  repaid  for  her  choice.  She  was  a  happy,  trusting  wife.  Love 
was  to  her  the  end  of  existence.  The  same  depth  of  i^ection  which 
was  bestowed  upon  a  careless  and  useless  brother,  found  a  more 
worthy  object  in  an  honorable  husband. 

But  God  did  not  spare  her  long  to  her  friends.  She  died  —  and 
her  husband  and  child  died  with  her,  during  the  ravages  of  the  yel- 
low fever.  But  she  died  happy.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
her,  mentioning  the  death  of  many  of  her  acquaintance,  she  says  of 
herself:  '  I  do  not  fear  death  for  myself,  but  I  fear  lest  my  dear  in- 
fant be  taken  from  me ;  if  we  could  all  die  together,  I  should  be 
willing  to  die  to-day.'  A  short  time  after  this,  she  died,  having  first 
laid  her  husband  and  child  in  the  tomb. 

I  only  remained  at  college,  after  ray  return,  for  a  few  months. 
The  extra  studies  I  was  required  to  make  up  during  the  vacation, 
were  entirely  neglected.  I  returned  af^er  the  vacation,  and  hekis 
examined,  was  found  wanting.  It  was  deliberated  whether  to  send 
me  away,  or  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  make  up  my  deficiency  in 
term  time.  The  latter  course  was  determined  on.  -  I  was  required 
to  remain  in  town,  and  to  recite  every  day  at  a  fixed  hour.  We  were 
accustomed  to  visit  our  parents,  frequently,  during  term-time,  but 
this  privile]^  was  denied  me,  under  the  penalty  of  dismission,  should 
I  leave  the  college-bounds,  on  any  pretext. 

The  very  day  after  the  usual  time  for  my  visiting  home,  my  father 
came  out^  and  inquired  the  cause  of  my  absence.  I  pleaded  sickness^ 
and  still  kept  away.  He  came  again,  and  I  told  him  the  truth  — 
that  I  :wa8  restrained  within  the  bounds  as  a  punishment.  He  felt 
for  me  —  consoled  me,  encouraged  me  —  came  out  to  see  me  twice 
as  often  as  before.  My  mother  and  sisters  sent  me  presents,  and 
wrote  by  every  opportunity  —  for  they  thought  I  suffered  very  much. 
Time  wore  away,  and  I  felt  happy  enough,  for  I  had  done  my  duty ; 
I  had,  upon  compulsion,  been  more  than  studious. 

The  period  of  my  release  was  at  hand.  The  very  day  before  the 
last  of  my  confinement,  my  father  came  out  to  see  me,  and  promised 
himself  much  plei^re  from  having  me  at  his  table  once  more.  I 
was  yet  the  hope  dlPhe  family.  He  gave  me  some  money,  and  said 
he  intended  to  invite  some  friends  to  meet  me.  He  seemed  over- 
joyed ;  but  by  mistaken  indulgence,  mv  disgrace  was  accelerated. 

The  very  evening  after  he  had   leu  me,  and  supplied  me  with 

money  —  the  evening  of  my  last  recitation  —  I  was  solicited,  more 

5,ttrgently  than  usual,  to  go  upon  a  party  of  pleasure.     Horses  were 

•U  provided.     It  was  to  be  a  delightful  jaunt  through  the  country, 

to  try  the  ^pead  of  some  favorite  horses.     We  were  to  rendezvous  at 
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a  tavem,  where  we  were  sure  of  good  cheer,  and  have  a  band  of 
music  for  a  water-excursion  by  moonlight,  in  the  evening ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  tote  at  home  for  morning  prayers.  Every  thmg  conspired 
against  me.  My  near  release  made  me  already  feel  the  gush  of 
liberty.  The  kindness  of  my  father,  the  anticipations  of  meeting  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  once  more  round  the  paternal  board,  made  me 
almost  crazy  with  excitement.  I  was  in  no  situation  to  act  thought- 
fully.    I  joined  the  party  in  their  ride,  and  we  did  go  out  of  town. 

I  drove  a  fleet  horse  that  day  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  sensation 
of  liberty -*  the  reaction  of  a  long,  tedious,  studious  retirement  from 
any  thing  like  pleasure  —  that  thrilled  through  me,  as  we  wheeled 
along  the  smooth  road.     We  seemed  on  wings. 

During  the  ride,  some  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  horses. 
He  got  frightened  and  ran  away,  and  ran  over  a  child.     It  was  well 

known  that  we  were  L students.    An  investigation  took  place  ; 

we  were  reported  to  the  government.  My  absence  from  recitation 
was  suspicious.  The  whole  matter  was  brought  to  light ;  and  in- 
stead of  going  home,  to  gladden  my  family,  I  carried  home  a  bill  of 
expulsion. 

My  misfortune  — my  agony  —  made  me  calm.  I  walked  into  the 
bouse  with  a  ghastly  face  and  the  cold  shiver  of  despair.  No  one 
rose  to  meet  me,  for  my  appearance  told  that  I  was  the  bearer  of 
disgrace.  I  handed  the  letter  of  the  president  to  my  father,  and 
sinking  into  a  chair,  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

What  words  can  describe  the  agony  of  a  father's  heart,  when,  after 
forgiving,  alluring,  encouraging,  and  bribing  —  after  all  human 
means  have  been  tried  for  an  imprudent  son  —  I  cannot  call  myself 
by  a  worse  name  —  and  just  as  he  thinks  he  sees  the  object  of  his 
wishes  accomplished,  suddenly  finds  the  very  anchor  of  his  hopes 
torn  away,  and  sees,  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
bis  favorite  child  ] 

He  knew  not  the  aggravating  circumstances.  He  did  not  think  of 
them.  He  only  saw  the  result.  That  was  enough  for  him.  He 
knew  nothing  of  my  disposition.  He  saw  me  affectionate,  and  kind, 
and  respectful  one  day,  and  the  next  subjected  to  the  severest  cen- 
sures, which  proved  me  base,  and  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  He 
was  staggered,  lost,  bewildered.  He  said  not  a  word  to  me  for  a 
week  —  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  a  block.  I 
was  suffered  to  remain  under  the  paternal  roof,  and  this  was  all  that 
convinced  me  that  I  had  not  lost,  irremediably,  the  afiection  of  my 
father. 


CHAPTSa     XI. 


I  WAS  now  perfectly  regular  in  my  hours,  and  as  studious  in  my 
habits  as  any  one  could  wish.  Very  soon,  my  father  began  to  speak 
to  me  —  to  be  cheerful  in  my  presence.  Then  he  spoke  to  me  of 
my  intentions.  I  wished  to  study  law,  and  my  name  was  entered  in 
the  best  ofHce  in  the  city. 

The  hopes  of  a  father  never  weaiy,  as  long  as  youth  remains.  I 
was  reinstated  in  his  good  opinion ;  mdulgences  flowed  in  upon  me ; 
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and  I  forgot  that  I  had  ever  done  wrong,  and  began  to  look  upon  my- 
self aa  quite  a  good  young  man.  My  relations  alM^^ends  all 
seemed  agreed  to  forget  this  disgrace,  and  I  found  -MHC '  moving 
about  in  society  quite  a  tolerated  personage.  ^^^ 

My  father  was  rich.  I  was  to  be  a  lawy«r.  What  mother  wanted 
moret  *  He  must  be  invited/  said  Mrs.  C.  I  was  invited — flirted 
with  the  youDg  ladies  —  mounted  whiskers  —  kept  a  horse  and  gig  — 
played  billiards  —  had  a  season  ticket  at  the  theatre  —  went  to  all 
public  dinners,  acfd  spent  the  morning  in  walking  the  streets,  to  look 
for  my  female  acquaintance,  and  to  show  my  gtace  at  a  bow. 

Thia  was  deligntful.  My  conscience  was  at  rest.  I  had* been  at 
college,  and  got  out.  Nobody  inquired  how.  I  was  well  received 
in  good  society.  I  had  thrown  off  the  boy,  and  his  nice  delicacy  of 
feeling.  It  was  unfashionable  to  have  fine  feelings.  I  tried  to  be  a 
*  man  about  town,'  with  some  success.  I  became  philosophic  —  read 
Rousseau  and  Hume  —  all  the  new  novels  and  many  old  ones ;  was  a 
member  of  a  literary  club,  and  took  the  reviews,  and  skimmed  the 
magazines ;  spoke  of  painting,  and  went  to  the  picture  gallery. 

But  why  should  I  relate  all  the  vapid  employments  of  a  young  unedu- 
cated man  to  kill  time ;  who,  with  more  reputatioti  than  he  could 
carry  out,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of  subterfuges  t  I  was 
now  nineteen  years  of  age. 

I  carried  on  this  life  for  a  year  or  more.  I  was  too  well  satisfied 
with  myself,  to  think  much  what  my  reputation  was  with  others.  A 
sufficient  portion  of  time  was  spent  at  the  office,  to  give  me  the 
name  of  a  student  at  law.  I  did  try  to  read  Blackstone,  and  did  get 
through  the  first  volume  ;  but  I  could  not  have  told  a  principle  con- 
tained in  it.  I  did  not  know  how  to  study.  Here,  too,  my  father 
seemed  satisfied,  for  my  conduct  was  apparently  correct,  at  home, 
and  he  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  concerns,  to  think  much  of 
mine.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  now,  at  last,  I  must  be  doing 
well.  My  allowance  was  liberal  for  pocket  money,  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  dress.  I  wanted  nothing  to  make  me  a  '  man/  except 
die  disposition  in  my  own  heart. 

Common  pleasures  began  to  pall  upon  my  taste.  I  craved  excite- 
ment. My  love  for  my  cousin  was  not  extinguished,  but  I  had 
become  old  enough  to  see  the  folly  of  indulging  it.  True,  I  never 
thought  of  her,  I  never  can  think  of  her,  but  wi&  the  purest  feeKnff. 
Though  still  unmarried,  and  at  an  age  when  the  charms  that  dede 
the  maiden's  cheek  begin  to  fade,  she  is  still  lovely  to  me ;  slup  is 
still  a  girl  — -  and  when  I  chance  to  meet  her  now,  she  is  to  me  the 
sweet  companion  of  my  walks  and  roamings  about  her  delightful 
home.  She  is  still  the  object  of  that  ideal  perfection  in  the  shape 
of  woman,  which  every  young  man  frames  for  himself — the  point  ^ 
about  which  his  thoughts  fasten,  of  what  he  would  love  —  of  what 
he  wishes  —  of  what  he  sighs  and  prays  to  possess. 

Yes !  excitement  I  craved.  How  many  a  one  sells  his  «oul  for 
mirth  and  wild  joy !  —  sells  his  reputation  —  barters  his  honor  —  hia 
paternal  honor,  and  blots  the  fair  escutcheon  of  his  family,  for  excite- 
ment !  It  tends  to  honorable  enterprises,  and  it  assumes  all  the 
forms  of  worldly  afiairs,  under  various  modifications,  but  it  is  base, 
too.    It  sends  the  poor  to  the  dram-shop,  and  the  heir  to  the  gam- 
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bling  house,  who  is  the  greatest  fool  of  all ;  for  with  enough,  or  more 
than  he  can  spend  in  the  greatest  profusion,  he  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  fortune  to  ruin  him,  to  make  him  a  beggar.  Or  if  he  .gains,  he 
but  adds  to  superfluous  wealth.  What  is  gambling,  in  such  cases,  but 
love  of  excitement  1  It  is  like  the  man  who  tries  how  far  he  can 
stretch  himself  over  a  precipice  without  falling. 

Love  of  excitement !  it  is  the  cause  of  vice  in  the  yoimg ;  for  how 
distasteful  and  disgusting  is  gross  dissipation  to  the  novice !  The 
example  of  others,  a  desire  to  be  thought  spirited,  and  off-hand,  lead 
him  into  it,  at  first,  and  afterward  he  pursues  as  a  good  and  an  allevi- 
ation what  he  rejected  as  vile  and  unworthy.  This  life  is  nameless. 
Who  can  define  it  ]  Who  can  explain  it  ?  Who  can  trace  the  steps 
to  it  ?  Once  in,  never  out.  The  only  pleasure  is  an  unevenness  of 
pain.  We  do  not  suffer  so  much  to-day  as  yesterday,  and  we  are^ 
nappy,  by  comparison.  But  see  the  morning  hours  of  your  dissi- 
pated, worthless  youth.  The  pure  air,  the  bright  sky,  the  bustling 
world,  about  him,  seem  but  to  mock  his  misery.  He  feels  contempti- 
ble. He  sits  perhaps  amidst  a  medicine-shop  for  his  body,  to  frame 
some  employment  for  the  day ;  some  scheme  of  vulgarity,  some  con- 
trivance of  vice,  and  all  this  perhaps  as  only  an  alleviation  from  pain. 
Embarked  in  his  course,  he  appears,  to  the  world,  as  intent  upon 
some  object  of  worthy  interest ;  and  he  passes  his  acquaintance  with 
the  well-bred  smile  and  bow  of  a  happy  heart.  We  envy  him,  so 
gay,  so  earnest  is  he  —  so  much  spirit,  and  life,  and  gayety  —  such 
openness  and  generosity. 

Who,  I  say,  can  describe  the  actors  in  these  scenes,  but  the  actors 
themselves  ?  They  who  play  the  parts,  know  themselves  wretched 
men.  They  have  no  hope.  Life  to  them  has  no  honorable  ambi- 
tions. They  know  they  will  soon  die,  and  they  keep  up  the  farce 
to  cheat  themselves  of  the  dreadful  consciousness  of  what  they 
are. 

'  But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  indulgence,  this  love  of  excitement^ 
in  you  V  the  reader  asks.  It  led  me  into  mad  scenes  of  dissipation. 
It  exhausted  my  moral  feelings,  and  made  me  fit  for  any  scene  rf 
gross  debauchery.  And  then  I  awoke,  when  weary  nature  failed,  to 
a  full  and  stinging  sense  of  my  degradation.  Thoughts,  scorpion- 
winged,  crowded  upon  me,  and  an  over-wrought  fancy  supplied  the 
horrors  that  made  my  sick  couch  a  hell. 

I  sometimes  left  my  father's  house  for  weeks.  I  lived  with  a  set. 
We  supported  and  gave  countenance  to  each  other.  We  braved 
public  opinion.  A  man  cannot  bo  dissipated  in  America,  and  hold 
his  rank  in  society  ;  there  is  too  nice  a  moral  standard.  Society  is 
too  pure.  The  habits  of  the  American  people  are  too  common- 
sense,  to  allow  any  tinsel  or  gaudy  veil  to  make-believe  hide  the 
deformities  of  vice,  and  to  offer  an  apology  for  our  acquaintance  and 
friends  for  clinging  to  us.  Splendia  talents  will  not  shield  the  man 
who  is  morally  delinquent ;  nor  family  connections ;  nor  even  wealthy 
that  mantle  of  oblivion  for  almost  every  sin,  in  other  countries.  The 
man  or  the  woman,  it  matters  not  which,  who  offends  the  high  prin- 
ciples  of  morality,  is  lost  to  society.  Such  are  never  received  with 
confidence  by  respectable  classes  in  society.     They  may  have 
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set;  they  may  in  some  cases,  by  reformation,  be  tolerated  ;  but  they 
are  stamped,  and,  Cain-like,  they  walk  the  earth.  This  strictness 
ipplies  e;|en  to  youne  and  unmarried  men,  in  that  season  of  life 
Irban  some  liberty  and  some  charity  is  usually  bestowed  upon  the 
lidHMri  thoughtlessness  of  youth.  Rank,  accidental  rank,  is  the  curse 
of  8c4Hi^  in  Europe.  A  man  is  of  no  consequence  in  himself;  it  is  his 
tide  n^ch  fleases.  No  matter  what  he  is  in  ^propria  persona*  whe- 
ther a  gambler,  a  rake,  or  a  swindler;  if  he  have  a  title,  his  reception  is 
neTer  Questioned.  Men,  on  this  account,  are  not  put  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  dispositions  and  habits  for  goodness.  This  is  all  a 
chance  growth.  He  has  nothing  to  gain,  except  in  his  own  feelings  ; 
and  he  follows  the  bent  of  his  accidental  impulses,  which  may  be  bad 
or  may  be  good,  satisfied  that  he  cannot  lose. 

In  an  ignorant  age,  when  books  were  rare,  we  can  see  the  effects 
of  this  more  plainly.  The  nobles  were  the  tyrants,  and  the  most 
abandoned  and  vicious  part  of  the  population ;  while  virtue  was 
Imind  in  the  shade,  in  the  quiet  hamlet  and  lonely  cottage.  Domestic 
love,  conjugal  fidelity,  paternal  care,  and  fratemsd  affection,  gladdened 
the  humole  hearth-stone  of  the  laboring  poor ;  while  the  castle  and 
palace  were  the  scenes  of  dark  intrigue  and  secret  murder.  Father 
and  son  were  at  war.  Brother  fought  with  brother.  Incest,  de- 
bauchery, and  rapine,  were  the  vices  of  rulers,  while  morality  and 
relieion  clothed  the  oppressed  subject. 

Now,  literature  is  so  much  a  fashion,  and  good  books  are  so  common 
in  England,  and  every  where  else,  and  a  few  great  examples  are  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  higher  classes  have  become  more  morally  refined 
by  the  improvements  of  the  age  meeting  their  leisure  and  superior 
opportunities.  But  still,  what  gross  laxity  of  morals  do  we  hear  of 
in  Europe  !  What  should  we  think  in  our  country  of  a  man  who, 
with  a  erown-up  family  of  daughters,  should  keep  a  mistress,  and  be 
seen  with  her  in  open  day  1     Where  can  domestic  affection  be,  in 

Sch  a  case  1  What  will  probably  be  the  principles  of  his  children  % 
ow  can  he  advise  his  sons  1  How  can  he  protect  his  daughters  % 
And  yet,  after  all,  this  man  is  honored,  and  is  the  bosom-confidant,  it 
may  be,  of  the  very  king  himself. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  fell  under  the  disrepute  of  the  world.  I 
lost  my  place  in  society.  Mothers  no  longer  cast  inquiring  eyes  upon 
me.  Smiles  were  more  polite,  and  less  cordial.  My  opinions  were 
not  disputed,  but  suffered  to  die  unargued,  like  the  first  worked^p^to- 
the-pomt  remark  of  a  large  overgrown  boy  at  a  dinner  table/viiong 
old  and  experienced  diners-out.  As  much  as  to  say,  in  the  latter 
case :  *  Young  Sir,  you  are  no  judge  of  wine,  or  mutton,*  and  in 
my  case  :  '  Sir,  you  are  no  match  for  my  daughters,  and  you  are  fast 
sinking  into  nobody.' 

To  a  man  bad  by  system,  this  would  have  been  nothing.  He  would, 
in  his  theory  of  conduct,  have  been  prepared  for  slights  and  cuts ; 
but  to  me  it  was  galling  in  the  extreme,  and  sometimes  drove  me  to 
desperation.  For  I  was  not  bad  at  heart  —  so  all  my  friends  said  — 
and  I  believed  and  still  believe  them.  I  always  wished  to  do  right. 
My  errors  pained  me  more  than  any  one  else.  '  Why  not  correct 
them,  then  V  says  the  reader.    My  dear  friend  —  habU^  UAsn  did 
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my  business  —  education,  want  of  energy,  consequent  upon  a  life  of 
impulse.  Did  you  ever  try  to  correct  a  foible  1  Answer  me,  and 
then  your  own  question  will  be  answered. 

I  loved  the  pure,  the  good,  the  honorable  ;  I  had  aspirations  after 
excellence ;  but  the  fault  lay  deeply  imbedded  in  my  character.  I 
had  been  carried  along  in  a  current  all  my  life,  that  tended  I  knew 
not  whither  —  where  I  never  thought,  until  I  found  myiielf  without 
friends,  and  a  marked  man. 


mother's  jot. 


'  Thou  that  hact  been  what  wordi  mav  nerer  tell 
Unto  thy  nother't  boioin,  aince  the  days 
When  thou  wert  pillowed  there,  and  wont  to  raiaa 
Id  tuddea  laughter  theoce  thy  loving  eye, 
That  ttlU  tottght  mine.'  Mat.  HsMaiit. 


To  CLA8P  the  treasure  to  her  breast, 

With  low  yet  fervent  prayer, 
Or  hush  it  to  its  breathing  rest. 

With  some  half-uttered  air; 
To  deck  its  young  and  fragile  form, 

Give  food  that  may  not  cloy. 
Or  woo  from  it  sweet  kisses  warm  — 

This  is  a  mother's  joy. 

To  guide  its  steps  with  patient  hand, 

And  quell  its  childish  fears, 
Or  cheer  it,  with  her  soothings  bland. 

When  laui(hter  yields  to  tears; 
And  often  through  the  sleepless  night, 

To  gaze  upon  her  hoy. 
And  catch  his  smile  witn  early  light  — 

This  is  a  mother's  joy. 

To  count,  among  the  youthful  train, 

Her  own,  the  fairest  flower; 
And  though  her  efforts  seem  half  vain, 

Ne'er  vield  instruction's  hour; 
To  blend  with  sad  rebuke  the  tone 

Of  love  without  alloy : 
Or  hoard,  as  gold,  mind's  jewels  strown  — 

This  is  a  mother's  joy. 

And  when  its  tender  frame  doth  prove 

By  strange,  (niick  pain  distressM ; 
When  its  appealing  look  doth  rove. 

O'er  all  her  face  perplex'd ; 
To  seek  the  weak,  scarce-breath'd  request. 

The  bitter  draught  decoy, 
And  feel  each  change  is  for  the  best  — 

This  is  a  mother's  joy. 

A  mother's  joy  I  yet,  who  can  find 

The  source  of  its  pure  spring ; 
Deep,  deep,  within  the  heart  enshrin'd, 

It  lives,  a  deathless  thing : 
A  rich  eUxir,  clear  and  free, 

'T  is  drank,  but  never  «>ent. 
And  proves,  what 't  was  designed  to  be^ 

Her  spirit's  element. 


H 
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Memoirs  op  thb  Lipk  op  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    By  J.  Q.  Lockbirt.    Part 
One.    pp.  236,    Philadelphia :  Ciret,  Lea  and  Blanchard. 

Wk  had  barely  leisure  and  space  to  announce  the  publication  of  this  delightful 
volume  in  our  number  for  May ;  and  we  propose  now  rather  to  indicate  the  great 
interest  of  die  work  by  extracts  from  its  pages,  than  by  extended  comments  upon 
them.  Aside  from  the  autobiographical  fragment,  from  the  pen  of  the  great  novelist 
himself,  for  the  absence  of  which  nothing  could  have  atoned,  Mr.  Lockhart,  by 
the  relation  which  he  bore  to  the  illustrious  subject  of  his  labors,  has  been  enabled 
to  bring  together  a  mass  of  facts  and  incidents  of  the  most  interesting  description, 
by  which  the  reader  is  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  boy  and  the  man,  the 
poet  and  the  novelist.  Indeed,  we  think  the  writer  '  shines  unrivalled  in  the  gay 
Memoir.'  He  has  avoided  the  too  common  error  of  biographers,  and  made  no 
excursions  into  ideal  realms,  to  fortify  his  deductions  in  relation  to  the  character 
or  habits  of  the  man  whose  life  he  is  depicting ;  and  with  a  style  the  farthest  possi- 
bly removed  from  the  manufactured,  he  unites  attractiveness  of  theme  with  grace 
and  ease  of  manner,  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

We  commence  our  extracts  with  some  passages  from  the  autobiography.  The 
writer  is  now  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School : 

"  In  die  intervals  of  my  school  hours  I  had  always  perused  with  avidity  such 
books  of  history  or  poetry  or  voyag^  and  travels  as  chance  presented  to  me — not 
forgetting  the  usual,  or  rather  ten  times  the  usual  quantity  of  (airy  tales,  eastern 
stories,  romances,  etc.  These  studies  were  totally  unregulated  and  undirected. 
My  tutor  thou^t  it  almost  a  sin  to  open  a  profane  play  or  poem ;  and  my  mother, 
beside  that  she  might  be  in  some  degree  trammelled  by  the  religious  scruples  which 
he  suggested,  had  no  longer  the  opportunity  to  hear  me  read  poetry  as  formerly.  I 
found,  nowever,  in  her  dressing-room  (where  I  slept  at  one  time)  some  odd  volumes 
of  Shakspeare ;  nor  can  I  easily  forget  the  rapture  with  which  i  sate  up  in  my  shirt 
readinff  mem  by  the  light  of  a  fire  in  her  apartment,  until  theji>ustle  of  the  family 
risingirom  supper  warned  me  it  was  time  to  creep  back  to  my  bed.  where  I  was  aap- 
posei  to  have  been  safely  deposited  since  nine  o*clock.  Chance,  nowever,  threwin 
my  way  a  poetical  preceptor.  This  was  no  other  than  the  excellent  and  benevolent 
Dr.  Blacklock,  well  known  at  that  time  as  a  literary  character.  I  know  not  how 
I  attracted  his  attention,  and  that  of  some  of  the  voung  men  who  boarded  in  his 
fanoily;  but  so  it  was  that  I  became  a  frequent  ana  favoured  guest.  The  kind  old 
man  opened  to  me  the  stores  of  his  library,  and  through  his  recommendation  I  be- 
came Ultimate  with  Ossian  and  Spenser.  I  was  delighted  with  both,  yet  I^hink 
chiefly  with  the  latter  poet.  The  tawdry  repetitions  of  the  Ossianic  phraseology 
di^g;usted  me  rather  sooner  than  mi^t  have  been  expected  from  my  age.  But 
Spenser  I  could  have  read  for  ever.  Too  young  to  trouble  myself  about  the  alle- 
gory, I  considered  all  thelrnights  and  ladles  and  dragons  and  giants  in  their  outward 
and  exoteric  sense,  and  God  only  knows  how  delighted  I  was  to  find  myself  in  such 
society.  As  I  had  always  a  wonderful  facility  in  retaining  in  my  memory  what- 
ever verses  pleased  me,  the  quantity  of  Spenser's  stanzas  which  I  could  repeat  was 
really  marvellous.  But  this  memory  oi  mine  was  a  very  fickle  ally,  and  has 
through  my  whole  life  acted  merelv  upon  its  own  capricious  motion,  and  might 
have  enabled  me  to  adopt  old  Beattie  of  Meikledale*s  answer,  when  complimented 
by  a  certain  reverend  divine  on  the  strength  of  the  same  faculty :    '  No,  sir,'  an- 
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swered  the  old  Borderer,  '  I  have  oo  command  of  my  memory.  It  only  retains 
what  hits  my  fancy,  and  probably,  sir,  if  you  were  to  preach  to  me  for  two  hoars. 
I  would  not  be  able  when  you  finished  to  remember  a  word  you  had  been  saying. 
My  memory  was  precisely  of  the  same  kind;  it  seldom  failed  to  preserve  most 
tenaciously  a  favourite  passage  of  poetry,  a  playhouse  ditty,  or,  above  all,  a  Bor- 
derraid  l»llad ;  but  names,  dates,  and  tlie  other  technicalities  of  history,  escaped 
me  in  a  most  melancholy  degree.  The  philosophy  of  history,  a  much  more  im- 
portant subject,  was  also  a  sealed  hock  at  this  period  of  my  life ;  but  I  gradually 
assembled  much  cf  what  was  striking  and  picturesque  in  historical  narrative : 
and  when,  in  riper  years,  I  attended  more  to  tne  deduction  of  general  principles,  I 
was  furnished  with  a  powerful  host  of  examples  in  illustration  of  them.  1  was, 
in  short,  like  an  ignorant  gamester,  who  kept  up  a  good  hand  imtil  he  knew  how  to 
play  it 

''I  left  the  High  School,  therefore,  with  a  great  quantity  of  general  informaikm, 
ill  arranged  indeed,  and  collected  without  system,  yet  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
mind  ;  readily  assorted  by  my  power  of  connexion  and  memory,  and  gilded,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  by  a  vivid  and  active  imagination.  If  my  stodies 
were  not  mider  any  direction  at  ISdinbuigh,  in  the  country,  it  may  be  well  imagined, 
they  were  less  so.  A  respectable  subscription  library,  a  circulating  library  o£  an- 
cient standing,  and  some  private  book-shelves,  were  open  to  my  random  perusal, 
and  I  waded  into  the  stream  like  a  blind  man  into  a  ford,  without  the  power  of 
searching  my  way,  imless  by  groping  for  it." 

Scott  says  elsewhere,  in  an  accotmt  of  certain  literary  societies  in  Edinbois^  of 
which  he  was  a  member : 

"  In  the  business  of  these  societies — for  I  was  a  member  of  more  than  one  suc- 
cessively —  I  cannot  boast  of  having  made  any  great  figure.  I  never  was  a  good 
roeaker  imless  upon  some  subject  which  strongly  animatfxl  my  feelings;  and,  as 
iwas  totally  imaccustomed  to  composition,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  generalizing 
my  ideas  upon  any  subject,  my  literary  essays  were  but  very  poor  work.  I  never 
attempted  tnem  unless  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  regulaticxis  of  the  soeietj, 
and  then  I  was  like  the  Lord  of  Castle  Rackrent,  who  was  obliged  to  cut  down  a 
tree  to  get  a  few  faggots  to  boil  the  kettle ;  for  the  quantity  of  jpoiuierous  and  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge  which  I  really  possessed  on  many  subjects,  was  not  easily 
condensed,  or  brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  I  wished  particidarly  to  became 
master  of.  Yet  there  occurred  opportunities  when  this  odd  lumber  of  my  brain, 
especially  that  which  was  connected  with  the  recondite  parts  of  history,  did  me,  as 
Hamlet  says,  *  yeoman's  service.'  My  memory  of  events  was  like  one  of  the 
large,  old-mshioned  stone-cannons  of  the  Turks — very  difficult  to  load  well  and 
discharge,  but  making  a  powerful  efi*ect  when  by  good  chance  any  object  did  come 
within  range  of  its  ^ot.  Such  fortunate  opportunities  of  exploding  with  efieet 
maintained  my  literary  character  among  my  companions,  with  whom  I  socn  met 
with  great  indulgence  and  regard." 

The  following  anecdotes  are  taken  from  Mr.  Lockhart's  addenda  to  Scott*^  ao- 
coimt  of  his  early  school-days : 

"  He  speaks  of  himself  as  occasionally  '  glancing  like  a  meteor  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  form.'  His  school-fellow,  Mr.  Claud  Russell,  remembers  that  he  once 
made  a  great  leap  in  consequence  of  the  stupidity  of  some  laggard  on  what  is  called 
the  dtUi^s  (dolt's)  bench,  who  being  asked  on  boggling  at  cum,  '  what  part  of  speech 
is  with  T  answered  '  a  snhsianiire.*  The  rector,  aAer  a  moment's  pause,  thov^^  it 
worth  while  to  ask  his  dux,  *  Is  triik  ever  a  substantive  V  but  all  were  silent  until 
the  query  reached  Scott,  then  near  the  bottom  of  the  class,  who  instantly  responded 
by  quoting  a  verse  of  the  book  of  Judges :  '  And  Sampson  said  imto  Deluah,  If 
they  bind  me  with  seven  green  tcitks  that  were  never  dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak, 
and  as  another  man.'  Another  upward  movement,  accomplished  in  a  less  lauda- 
ble mannePj  but  still  one  strikingly  illustrative  of  his  ingenious  resources,  I  am 
enabled  to  preserve  through  the  kindness  of  a  brother  poet  and  esteemed  friend,  to 
whom  Sir  Walter  himself  communicated  it  in  the  melancholy  twilight  of  hu  bright 
day. 

***Mr.  Rogers  says:  'Sitting  one  day  alone  with  him  in  your  house,  in  tibe 

RegtnVs  Park  — Tit  was  the  day  but  one  before  he  left  it  to  embark  at  Paitsmondi 

/brMaita)— I  leahimfimoogfiAhtt  ^binc^S^^^^t^^^wsti^S^i^^^'u^^^^sar 
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telf,  which  he  had  fonnerly  told  me,  and  which  I  had  often  wished  to  recorer. 
When  I  returned  home,  I  wrote  it  down  as  nearly  as  I  could,  in  his  own  words : 

.^j  L^..  tU...^  ».»       rru u; *  • ui I .U-.  _/•  TTi 1^  .  1^ 


not  be  lost  The  inimitable  manner  in  which  he  told  it  —  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the 
turn  of  the  head,  and  the  light  that  played  over  his  faded  features  as,  one  by  one, 
the  dicomstances  came  back  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  boyish  feelings, 
that  had  slept  perhaps  for  years  —  there  is  no  language,  not  even  his  own,  could 
convey  to  you ;  but  you  can  supply  them.  Would  that  others  could  do  so,  who 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  Imow  him !  —  The  memorandum  (Friday,  October  21. 
1831)  is  as  follows : 

"  *  There  was  a  boy  in  my  class  at  school,  who  stood  always  at  the  top,  nor  could 
I  with  all  my  efforts  supplant  him.  Day  came  after  day,  and  still  he  kepl'fais 
place,  do  what  I  would  :  till  at  length  I  observed  that,  when  a  question  was  asked 
aim,  oe  always  fumbled  with  his  fingers  at  a  particular  button  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  waistcoat.  To  remove  it,  therefore,  became  expedient  in  my  eyes ;  and  in 
an  evil  moment  it  was  removed  with  a  knife.  Great  was  my  anxiety  to  know  the 
success  of  my  measure ;  and  it  succeeded  too  well.  When  the  boy  was  again 
questioned,  his  fingers  sought  again  for  the  button,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  In 
his  distress  he  looKed  down  for  it ;  it  was  to  he  seen  no  more  than  to  be  felt.  He 
stood  confounded,  and  I  took  possession  of  his  place ;  nor  did  he  ever  recover  it,  or 
ever,  I  believe,  suspect  who  was  the  author  of  his  wrong.  Often  in  after-life  has 
the  sight  of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed  by  him ;  and  often  have  I  resolved  to  make 
him  some  reparation ;  but  it  enaed  in  good  resolutions.  Though  I  never  renewed 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  often  saw  him,  for  he  filled  some  inferior  office  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  law  at  Edinburgh.  Poor  fellow !  I  believe  he  is  dead ;  he 
took  aarly  to  drinking.*  " 

Since  we  cannot  find  room  for  that  portion  of  the  autobiography  which  treats  of 
Scott's  apprenticeship,  in  the  law  office  of  his  father,  we  give  the  following,  from 
his  biographer,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  humblest  literary  aspi- 
rant, who  may  feel  his  intellectual  nature  drepressed  by  the  force  of  circumstances : 

"  That  he  entered  with  ready  zeal  into  such  professional  business  as  inferred 
Highland  expeditions  with  comrades  who  had  known  Rob  Roy,  no  one  will  think 
strange ;  but  more  than  one  of  his  biographers  allege,  that  in  the  ordinary  in-door 
fiigging  of  the  chamber  in  Geor^*s  Square,  he  was  always  an  unwilling,  and 
rarely  an  efficient  assistant.  Their  addition  that  he  often  played  chess  with  one  of 
his  companions  in  the  office,  and  had  to  conceal  the  board  with  precipitation  when 
the  old  gentleman's  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  staircase,  is,  I  do  not  doubt,  true ; 
and  we  may  remember  along  with  it  his  own  insinuation  that  his  father  was  some- 
times poring  in  his  secret  nook  over  Spottiswoode  or  Wodrow  when  his  apprenti- 
ces supposed  him  to  be  deep  in  Dirleton's  Doubts,  or  Stair's  Decisions.  But  the 
Memoir  of  1806,  so  candid  —  indeed,  more  than  candid — as  to  many  juvenile 
irrefiTul&rities,  contains  no  confession  that  supports  the  broad  assertion  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  nor  can  1  easily  believe,  that  with  his  affection  for  his  father,  and 
that  sense  of  duty  which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in  his  character,  and  lastly, 
with  the  evidence  of  a  most  severe  training  in  industry  which  the  habits  of  his 
aher-life  presented,  it  is  at  all  deserving  of  serious  acceptation.  His  mere  hand- 
writing, indeed,  continued,  during  the  whole  of  his  prime,  to  afford  most  striking 
and  irresistible  proof  how  completely  he  must  have  submitted  himself  for  some 
very  considerable  period  to  the  mechanical  discipline  of  his  father's  office.  It  spoke 
to  months  after  months  of  this  humble  toil,  as  distinctly  as  the  illegible  scrawl  of 
Lord  Byron  did  to  his  self-mastership  from  the  hour  that  he  left  Harrow.  There 
are  some  little  technical  tricks,  such  as  no  gentleman  who  has  not  been  subjected 
to  a  similar  regimen  ever  can  fall  into,  which  he  practised  invariably  while  com- 
posing his  poetry,  which  appear  not  unfrequently  on  the  MSS.  of  his  best  novels, 
and  which  now  and  then  dropt  instinctively  from  his  pen,  even  in  the  private  letters 
and  diaries  of  his  closing  years.  I  allude  particularly  to  a  sort  of  flourish  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  originally,  I  presume,  adopted  in  engrossing  as  a  safeguard 
inst  the  intrusion  or  a  forged  line  between  the  legitimate  text  and  the  attesting 
lature.  He  was  quite  sensible  that  this  ornament  might  as  well  be  dispenm 
i ;  and  his  family  often  heard  him  matter,  after  involuntarily  perfonmn^  it, 
*  There  goes  the  oU'shop  again  I' 
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"  I  dwell  on  this  matter,  because  it  was  always  hisfavouiite  tenet,  in  contradiction 
to  what  he  call^  the  cant  of  sonnetteers,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  genius  and  an  aversion  or  contempt  for  any  of  the  common  duties  of  life ; 
he  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  to  spend  some  fair  ^rtion  of  every  day  in  any 
matter-of-fact  occupation,  is  good  for  the  higher  faculties  themselves  in  the  upshot. 
In  a  word,  from  banning  to  end,  he  piqued  himself  on  being  a  man  of  business; 
and  did  —  with  one  sad  and  memorable  exception  —  whatever  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  threw  in  his  way,  in  exactly  the  business-like  fashion  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  son  of  a  thoroughbred  old  Clerk  to  the  Signet,  who  had 
never  ^deserted  his  father's  profession." 

We  pause  for  the  present,  but  with  the  purpose  of  reniewing  a  review  of  the 
{        volume  before  us,  in  connection  with  Part  Two,  which  has  already  appeared  in  this 
eoimtry. 


Tbb  Gtrammar  op  English  Grahimirs  :  With  an  Introduction  Historical  and  Criti- 
oal,  an  Appendix  in  Four  Parts,  and  a  Key  to  the  Oral  Exerciaes. 

Wi  have  been  permitted  to  examine  the  manuscript  sheets  of  a  work  entitled  as 
above,  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  Goold  Brown,  Esq.,  of  this  city  *,  and  we 
can  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  a  book  more  complete  upon  every  essential  point 
of  its  subject,  has  never  been  given  to  the  American  public.  It  is,  indeed,  '  fully 
ripe,*  for  the  author  came  amply  prepared  to  his  task.  It  was  not,  as  we  gather  from 
the  preface,  until  after  fifteen  years  devoted  by  the  writer  to  grammatical  studies 
and  exercises,  during  most  of  which  time  he  had  been  alternately  instructing  youth 
in  four  different  languages,  that  he  published  '  The  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,' 
which  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  reputation  and  demand,  until  it  has  reached 
fifteen  editions.  In  the  volume  under  notice,  the  principles  contained  in  the 
'  Institutes*  are,  with  great  additional  labor,  carried  out  into  farther  detail,  and  il- 
lustrated by  a  multiplicity  of  examples  and  exercises,  accompanied  by  numerous 
criticisms  and  literary  notices,  which  it  must  have  required  a  long  time  and  la^ 
borious  research  to  amass,  and  patient  assiduity  to  arrange.  A  book  of  grammar 
is  too  often  justly  regarded  as  a  dull  work  on  a  dull  subject :  but  the  fault  has  gen- 
erally been  with  the  desultory  and  immethodical  authors,  or  author-compilers,  who 
have  added  dullness  to  the  other  faults  of  their  originals,  and  who  have  dealt  in 
the  notional  and  conjectural,  rather  than  with  the  correct  principles  of  the  science 
which  they  professed  to  teach.  In  this  '  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,'  how- 
ever, the  writer's  claim  to  method  and  distinctness  will  be  acknowledged  by  every 
reader.  Nothing  is  left  unexplained.  The  study  of  the  language  is  facilitated  by 
an  extension  of  its  grammatical  code,  and  an  improvement  of  the  phraseology  of 
its  doctrines — by  new  illustrations,  and  by  so  clear  an  arrangement  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  particulars,  that  each  item  may  be  readily  referred  to.  The  pupil  is  shown 
how  to  parse  that  which  is  right,  and  to  correct  that  which  is  wrong — and  both  are 
made  equally  easy.  In  short,  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  predict — and  to  prevent 
misconception,  we  should  add,  that  our  remarks  are  not  made  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  writer — that  when  this  volume  shall,  at  some  future,  perhaps  distant,  day, 
be  given  to  the  public,  it  will  be  found  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  its  indus- 
trious and  erudite  author,  and  to  supply  a  most  important  desideratum  to  students 
in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  not  less  than  to  teachers,  authors,  and  gea- 
eral  readers. 
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We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  critical  portion  of  our  author's  '  Introduction,' 
wherein  one  '  who  has  as  good  a  right  to  make  a  book  as  those  who  know  how'  is 
handled  with  some  c&usticity.  Being  elevated,  however,  as  he  himself  boasts,  upon 
a  high  pedestal  above  all  the  grammarians  of  the  nation,  he  must  not  complain,*if  the 
fearless  independence  of  a  gifted  fellow-laborer  should  change  that  lofty  position  to 
a  bad  eminence.  *■  Having  built  the  pillory  with  his  own  hands,  he  must  abide  the 
missiye  ^gs.'    The  iiistorian  seems  familiar  with  his  vouchers : 

"Among  the  professed  copiers  of  Murray,  there  is  not  one  who  has  attempted 
any  thing  iqdte  nonontole  to  himself,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  what 
their  masternad  before  achieved ;  nor  is  there  any  one,  who,  with  the  same  disin- 
terestedness, has  guarded  his  design  from  the  imputation  of  a  pecuniary  motive. 
It  is  comical  to  observe  what  they  say  in  their  prefaces.  Between  praise  to  sustain 
their  choice  of  a  model,  and  blame  to  make  room  for  their  pretended  amendments, 
they  are  often  placed  in  as  awkward  a  dilemma,  as  that  which  was  contrived  when 
granunar  was  identified  with  compilation.  I  should  have  much  to  say,  were  I  to 
show  them  all  in  their  true  light.  Few  of  them  have  had  such  success  as  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  here:  but  the  names  of  many  will  find  frequent  jplace  in  my  code 
of  false  grammar.  Toe  one  who  seems  to  be  now  taking  the  lead  m  &me  ana  rete- 
nue,  filled  with  glad  wonder  at  his  own  popularity,  is  Samuel  Kukhim.  IJm|| 
this  gentleman's  performance,  I  shall  therefore  bestow  a  few  brief  observaUSS 
Kirlmam's  treatise  is  entitled  '  English  Grammar  in  FamUiar  Lectures,  accompa- 
nied by  a  Compendium ;'  that  is,  by  a  folded  sheet.  Of  this  work,  of  which  I  have 
recently  seen  copies  purporting  to  be  of  the  '  sixty-seventh  edition/  and  others 
again  of  the  '  hundred  and  fiith  edition,'  each  publislied  at  Baltimore  in  1635, 1 
can  give  no  earlier  account,  than  what  may  be  derived  from  the  '  second  edition, 
enlarged  and  much  improved,'  which  was  published  at  Harrisburg  in  1825.  The 
preface,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  for  hisjirst  edition,  is  dated  '  Frede- 
ric^own,  Md.,  August  22,  1823.'  In  it,  there  is  no  recognition  of  any  obligation  to 
Murray,  or  to  any  other  grammarian  in  particular ;  but  it  is  said :  *  The  author  of 
this  production  has  endeavored  to  condense  all  the  most  important  subject-matter  of 
the  whole  science,  and  present  it  in  so  small  a  compass,  that  the  learner  can  b^me 
familiarly  acquainted  with  it  in  a  shart  time.  He  makes  but  small  pretensions  to 
originality  in  theoretical  matter.  Most  of  the  principles  laid  down,  have  be^ 
selected  from  our  best  modem  philologists.  If  his  work  is  entitled  to  any  degree  of 
merit,  it  is  not  cii  account  of  a  judicious  selection  of  principles  and  rules,  but  for 
the  easy  mode  adopted  of  communicating  these  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.' 

Kirieham'9  Cframmar,  1606,  p.  10. 

"  It  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  what  this  author  regarded  as*  all  the  most 
important  sutject-matter  of  the  whole  science*  of  grammar ,  included  'nothing  more 
than  the  most  common  elements  of  the  orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax  of  the 
English  tongue — beyond  which  his  scholarship  appears  not  to  have  extended. 
Whatsoever  relates  to  derivation,  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  to  prosody,  (as  punc- 
ttiatioii,  utterance,  figures,  versification,  and  poetic  diction,)  found  no  place  in  his 
'  comprehensive  system  of  grammar ;'  nor  do  his  later  editions  treat  any  of  these  things 
amply  or  well.  In  short,  he  treats  nt^ing  well ;  for  he  is  a  bad  writer.  Take  fromrns 
'  honored  and  fifth  edition'  a  few  brief  sentences,  as  a  sample  of  his  thoughts  and  style : 

'Thej,  however,  who  introduce  usages  which  depart  from  the  analog  andphUoaophy  of  the 
l«ligu«f  e,  are  eonapicuouM  among  the  number  of  those  whoybnn  that  language,  and  have  potcer 
feoHtroiit.^—p.  18. 

'  pRiNciFLB.  A  principle  in  grammar  is  9l peculiar  construction  of  the  language,  sanctioned  by 
good  usage. '—A. 

*  Dbfiwitiow.  a  definition  in  grammar  is  a  principle  of  language  expressed  In  a  definH9 
form*— lb 

*  RmuB.  A  rule  describes  the  peculiar  construction  or  circumstantial  relation  of  words,  voMek 
eoatom  has  established  for  our  observance.'— -ift. 

"Now,  as  ' a  rule  describes  the  ]peculiar  construction,'  and  a  'principle  is  a 
peculiar  construction,'  and  '  a  definition  is  a  |)rinciple,'  it  is  certainly  not  easier  for 
the  learner  to  conceive  of  all  these  things  distiiuily,  than  it  is  to  understand  how  a 
deputore  from  philosophy  may  make  a  man  deservedly  '  conspicuous.'  Once  more : 

*  Ute  correct  to  say.  7^e  man  eata,  he  eate ;  but  we  cannot  say,  7^  man  dog  eata,  ha  dog  eols. 
Wlqr  HOC  t  Because  the  man  ia  here  repreaented  as  the  possessor,  and  dog,  the  property,  or  thing 
potseased ;  and  tlie  genius  of  our  language  requires,  that  when  we  add  to  the  poaaaaaor  the  thing 
Which  Ac  is  repreaented  as  possessing,  (m  posstsMr  shall  take  a  particolar  fMrm  to  show  <l»caM, 
or  rslitioii  to  the  property/— p.  62. 
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"  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  *  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children*  should  be  daily 
poring  over  language  and  logic  like  this  1 

"  Probably  no  other  grammar  was  ever  so  industriously  spread.  Such  was  the 
author's  perseverance  in  his  measures  to  increase  the  demand  for  his  book,  that 
even  the  attainment  of  such  accuracy  as  he  was  capable  of,  was  less  a  subject  of 
concern.  For,  in  an  article  designed  '  to  ward  off  some  of  the  arrows  of  criticism/ 
an  advertisement  which,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  '  one  hundred  and  fifth  edition,' 
has  been  promising  *  to  the  puhlick  another  and  a  better  edition' — he  plainly  offers 
this  urgent  engagement,  as  '  an  apology  for  its  defects.'    He  scruples  not  to  say : 

'  Being  able  to  devote  to  this  lubject  only  a  amaU  portion  of  hit  (t«ne,  matched  from  the  active 
pursuits  of  a  business  life,  he  hopes  that  the  randid  will  set  down  the  apology  to  his  credit.  Not 
that  he  would  beg  a  truce  with  the  gentlemen  eriticka  and  reviewers.  Any  compromise  with 
them  would  betray  a  want  of  tt^f-confidence  and  morcU  courage^  which  he  would,  by  no  means, 
be  willing  to  avow.*  — ildc.  Gram.^  p.  7. 

*'  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  his  principal  business  was,  to  commend  his  own 
method  of  teaching  grammar,  and  to  turn  this  publication  to  profit.  This  honour- 
able industry,  aided  as  himself  suggests,  by  *  not  much  less  than  one  thousand  writ- 
ten recommendations,'  is  said  to  nave  wrought  for  him,  in  a  very  few  years,  a 
degree  of  success  and  fame,  at  which  both  the  eulogists  of  Murray  and  the  friends 
of  English  granomar  may  hang  their  heads.  As  to  a  *  compromise'  with  any  critic 
or  reviewer  whom  he  cannot  bribe,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  that,  it  is  morally  impos- 
sible. Nor  was  it  necessary  for  such  an  author  to  throw  the  gauntlet,  to  prove 
himself  not  lacking  in  '  setf-canjidence.*  He  can  show  his  '  moral  courage^'  only  by 
daring  ta  do  right. 

*'  In  1829,  after  his  book  had  gone  through  ten  editions,  and  the  demand  for  it  had 
become  so  great  as  *  to  call  forth  twenty-two  thousand  copies  during  the  year,'  the 
prudent  auuior,  intending  to  veer  his  course  according  to  the  trade^wind,  thought  it 
expedient  to  retract  his  former  acknowledgment  to  '  our  best  modem  philologists,' 
and  to  profess  himself  a  modifier  of  the  Great  Compiler's  code.  Where  then  nolda 
the  ancnor  of  his  praise  1  Let  the  reader  say,  after  wei^iing  and  comparing  his 
pretensions : 

*  Aware  that  there  is,  in  the  puhlick  mind,  a  strong  predilection  for  the  doctrines  contained 
in  Mr.  Murray's  grammar,  he  has  thought  proper,  not  merely  from  motives  of  policy,  but  from 
choicp-j  to  select  his  principles  chiefly  from  that  work  ;  and^  moreover^  to  adopts  as  far  as  consis- 
tent with  his  own  mews^  the  language  of  that  eminent  philologist.  In  no  instance  has  he  varied 
from  him,  unless  he  conceived  that,  in  so  doing,  some  practical  advantage  would  be  gained. 
He  hopes,  there/ore^  to  escape  the  censures  so  frequently  and  so  iustly  awarded  to  those  unfoT' 
tunale  innovators  who  have  not  scrupled  to  alter,  mutilate,  and  torture,  the  text  of  that  able 
writer,  merely  to  gratify  an  itching  propensity  to  figure  in  the  world  as  authors,  and  gain  an 
ephemeral  popularity  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  credit  due  to  another.* 

Kirkham's  Grammar,  1829,  p.  10. 

"  Now  these  statements  are  either  true  or  false ;  and  I  know  not  on  which  suppo- 
sition they  are  most  creditable  to  the  writer.  Had  any  Roman  grammatist  thus 
profited  by  the  name  of  Varro  or  Gluintilian,  he  would  nave  been  fillcMi  with  con- 
stant dread  of  somewhere  meeting  the  injured  author's  frowning  shade !  Murray 
simply  intended  to  do  good,  and  good  which  might  descend  to  posterity.  This  in- 
tention goes  far  to  excuse  even  his  errors.  But  Kirkham  says :  '  My  pretensions 
reach  not  so  far.  To  the  present  generation  only,  I  present  my  claims.'  Elocution^ 
p.  346.  His  whole  design  is,  therefore,  a  paltry  scheme  of  present  income.  Being 
no  rival  with  him  in  this  race,  and  having  no  personal  quarrel  with  him  on  anj 
account,  I  would  for  his  sake  fain  rejoice  at  his  success,  and  withhold  my  criti- 
cisms ;  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  liberal  with  his  gains,  and  because  he  has 
not,  like  some  others,  copied  me  in  stead  of  Murray.  But  the  vindication  of  a 
greatly  injured  and  perverted  science,  constrains  me  to  say,  on  this  occasion,  that 
pretensions  less  consistent  with  themselves,  or  less  sustained  bv  taste  and  scholar- 
ship, have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  promulgated  in  the  name  of  grammar.  I  have 
certainly  no  intention  to  say  more  than  is  due  to  the  uninformed  and  the  misguided ; 
for  I  may  be  thought  prejudiced,  and  even  this  freedom  may  be  attributed  to  an  ill 
motive.  But  facts  may  well  be  credited,  in  opposition  to  courteous  flattery,  when 
there  are  the  author's  own  words  and  works  to  vouch  for  them  in  the  face  of  day. 
Though  a  thousand  of  our  great  men  may  have  helped  a  copier's  weak  copjist  to 
take  *  some  practical  advantage'  of  the  world's  credulity,  it  is  safe  to  aver,  in  the 
face  of  digmty  still  greater,  that  testimonials  more  fallacious  have  seldom  mocked 
the  cause  of  learning.     T%ey  did  not  read  kis  book, 

"IVbtwithstanding  the  antW's  c\ian^  \TiYi!^'^TcC«mc$n&^^<&^<:(eK.\&\kSs«  «8K!&> 
ti^ljr  the  same  as  it  was  al  fin^  *,  except  ^kox  it&  «ttoT%  «iA  c^soxtu&SA^inQ&VaKv^XMQ^ 
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greatly  multipliedi  by  the  addition  of  new  matter  inconsistent  with  the  old.  He 
evidently  cares  not  what  doctrines  he  teaches,  or  whose ;  but,  as  various  theories  are 
noised  abroad,  seizes  upon  different  opinions,  and  mixes  them  together,  that  his 
bodes  may  contain  something  to  suit  all  parties.  *  A  System  of  PkUostmkical 
Orummarf*  though  but  an  idle  speculation,  even  in  his  own  account,  and  ooubly 
absmd  in  him,  as  being  flatly  contradictory  to  his  main  text,  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  insertion.  And  what  his  title-page  denominates  *A  New  System  of 
Pf/mdmaUimf*  though  mostly  in  the  very  woros  of  Murray,  was  next  invented  to  sup- 
pbr  a  deficiency  which  he  at  length  discovered.  To  admit  these,  and  some  other 
additions,  the  ^conqprehensive  syi^m  of  grammar'  was  gradually  extended  from 
144  small  duodecimo  pa^es,  to  WS,  of  the  ordinary  size.  And,  in  this  commss,  it 
was  finally^  stereotyped  m  1829 ;  so  that  the  ninety-four  editions  publi^ied  since 
have  nothmg  new  for  history. 

<*  But  the  publication  of  an  other  work, '  An  Essay  on  Elocution,'  shows  the  pro- 
gress ai  the  author's  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  radically  opposite,  than  are  some 
of  (he  elementary  doctrines  which  this  gentleman  is  now  teacning ;  nothing  more 
strangely  inconsistent,  than  are  some  of  his  declarations  and  pro^ssions.  For  in- 
stance :  *  A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  cannot  be  p«rfectlv  sounded  without  the  help 
of  a  vowel.'  Kirkkam*s  Qrammar,  p.  19.  Again :  '  A  consonant  is  not  only  ca- 
pable of  being  perfectly  sounded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel,  but,  moreover,  of 
lorming,  like  a  vowel,  a  separate  syllable.'  Kirikam*s  ElooutioHf  p.  22,  Once 
more.  tFpon  his  own  rules,  he  conmients  thus,  and  comments  trul%  because  he 
had  written  them  badly :  '  But  some  of  these  rules  are  foolish,  trifling,  and  unim- 
portant.' Elocution,  p.  97.  Again:  'Rules  10  and  11,  rest  oii  a  sandy  founda^ 
tion.  They  appear  not  to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  language.'  Grammar^ 
p.  69.  These  are  but  specimens  of  his  own  frequent  testimony  against  himself  1 
But  upon  the  credulity  of  ignorance,  his  high-sounding  certificates  and  unbounded 
boasdng  can  impose  any  thing.    They  overrule  all  in  favour  of  one  of  the  worst 

Srammars  extant — of  wnich  he  says :  '  It  is  now  studied  by  more  than  one  himdred 
lousand  children  and  youth ;  and  is  more  extensively  used  than  all  other  English 
grammars  jniblished  in  the  United  States.'  Elocutionj  p.  347.  The  booksellers 
say,  he  receives  ten  cents  a  copy^  on  this  nufdificatum  of  Murray^s  Qrawmar,  and 
that  he  reports  the  sale  of  sixty  thousand  in  a  year.  Be  it  so — or  double,  if  he  and 
the  public  please.  Murray  had  so  little  originality  in  his  work,  or  so  little  selfish- 
ness in  his  desi^,  that  he  would  not  take  any  thing ;  and  his  may  ultimately  prove 
dsuB  better  bargam. 

(*  A  man  may  boast  and  bless  himself  as  he  pleases,  his  fortune  surely  can  never 
be  worthy  of  an  other's  envy,  so  long  as  he  nnds  it  inadequate  to  his  own  great 
merits,  and  imworthy  of  his  own  poor  gratitude.  As  a  grammarian,  Kirkham 
didms  to  be  second  only  to  Lindley  Murray;  and  says :  '  Since  the  da3rs  of  Lowth. 
no  other  work  on  dammar,  Murray's  only  excepted,  has  been  so  favourably  receivea 
by  the  piMick  as  his  own.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  would  mention,  that  witmn  the  last 
six  years,  it  has  passed  through  nily  editions.'  Preface  to  ElocuHon,  p.  13.  And, 
at  tne  same  time,  and  in  the  same  preface,  he  complains,  that,  *  Of  all  the  labours 
done  under  the  sun,  the  labours  of  th£  pen  meet  with  the  poorest  reward.'  Bid, 
p.  5.  This  too  clearly  favours  the  report,  that  his  books  were  not  written  by  him- 
self, but  by  others  whom  he  hired.  Possibly,  the  anonymous  helper  may  here  have 
peimed,  not  his  employer's  feeling,  but  a  line  of  his  own  experience.  But  I  choose 
to  ascribe  the  passage  to  the  profe^led  author,  and  to  hold  him  answerable  for  the  in- 
consistency. I  am  glad  of  nis  present  success.  It  is  the  only  thing  which  makes 
him  worthy  of  the  notice  *here  taken  of  him.  But  I  cannot  S3rmpathize  with  his 
complaint,  because  he  never  sought  any  but  '  the  poorest  reward ;'  and  all  he 
sougnt,  he  found.  In  his  last  '  Address  to  Teachers,^  he  says :  '  He  may  doubtless 
be  permitted  emphatically  to  say  with  Prospero,  '  Your  breath  hasJUledm/y  saihJ  ' 
BloouHon,  p.  18.  If  this  boasting  has  any  truth  in  it,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied.  But 
it  is  written.  '  He  that  loveth  silver^  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that 
loveth  abimaance,  with  increase.'  Let  him  remember  this.  He  now  annoimces 
three  or  four  other  works  as  forthcoming  shortly.  What  these  will  achieve,  the 
worki  will  see.    But  I  must  confine  mjrself  to  the  Grammar. 

"  In  this  volume,  scarcely  any  thing  is  found  where  it  might  be  expected.  *  The 
author,'  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  *  has  not  followed  the  common  *  artificial  and 
unnatural  arrangement  adopted  by  most  of  his  predecessors;'  yet  he  has  endea- 
voured to  pursue  a  more  judicious  one,  namely,  '  the  order  of  the  understanding* '  - 
Qrammar,  p.  12.  But  if  this  is  the  order  of^his  imderstandjng,  he  is  greatly  to 
be  pitied.  A  book  more  confused  in  its  plan,  more  wanting  in  method,  more  im- 
pemct  in  distinctness  of  parts,  more  dencient  in  ssrmmetxy,  or  more  difficult  of 
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nfeience,  shall  not  easily  be  found  in  stereotype.    Let  tlie  reader  try  to  follow  oa 
here.    Bating  twelve  pages  at  the  beginning,  occupied  by  the  title,  recommenda- 
tions, advertisement,  contents,  preface,  hints  to  teachers,  and  advice  to  lecturers; 
..   and  fifty-four  at  the  end,  embracing  syntax,  orthography,  orthodpy,  provincialisms, 

gosody,  punctuation,  versification,  rhetoric,  figures  of  speech,  ana  a  Key,  all  in 
t  sequence  here  given ;  the  work  consists  of  fourteen  chapters  of  grammar,  ab- 
surdly called  '  Familiar  Lectures.'  The  first  treats  of  sundries,  under  the  name  of 
orthography ;  and  the  last  is  three  pages  and  a  half  on  derivation.  In  the  remaining 
twelve,  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  ten  parts  of  speech  are  commingled ;  and 
an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  simultaneously  all  that  the  author  judged  important  in 
either.  Hence  he  gives  us,  in  a  strange  congeries,  rules,  remaiks,  illustrations, 
fiUse  syntax,  systematic  parsing,  exercises  in  parsing,  two  difierent  orders  of  notes, 
three  different  orders  olqueslions,  and  a  variety  of  other  titles  merely  occasionaL 
All  these  things,  being  additional  to  his  main  text,  are  to  be  connected,  in  the  mind 
of  the  learner,  with  the  parts  of  speech  successively,  in  some  new  and  inexplicable 
catenation  found  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lectures.  The  author  iiimself 
could  not  see  through  the  chaos.  He  accordingly  made  his  table  of  contents  a 
meagre  alphabetical  index.  Having  once  attempted  in  vain  to  explain  the  order  of 
his  instructions,  he  actually  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair ! 

"  In  length,  these  pretended  lectures  vary,  from  three  or  four  pages,  to  eight-and- 
thirty.  Their  subjects  nm  thus:  1.  Language,  Grammar,  Orthography  *,  2.  Noims 
and  Verbs ;  3.  Articles ;  4.  Adjectives ;  5.  Participles ;  0.  Adverbs ;  7.  Preposi- 
tions:  8.  Pronouns;  9.  Conjunctions;  10.  Interjections  and  Nouns;  II.  Moods 
and  Tenses;  12.  Irregular  Verbs ;  13.  Auxiliary,  Passive,  and  Defective  Verbs ; 
li.  Derivation.  Which,  now,  is  '  more  judicious,'  such  confusion  as  this,  or  the 
arrangement  which  has  been  common  from  time  immemorian  Has  grammar 
really  been  made  easy  by  this  confounding  of  its  parts  1  Or  are  we  lured  by  the 
name  '  Familiar  LeUures^  —  a  term  manilestly  adopted  as  a  mere  decoy,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  work  itself,  totally  inappropriate  1  If  these  chapters  have  ever  been  ao- 
iaaily  delivered  as  a  series  of  lectures,  the  reader  must  have  been  employed  on  some 
occasions  eight  or  ten  times  as  long  as  on  others.  *  People,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  have 
iiow-a-da)rs  got  a  strange  opinion  that  evcrj'  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures. 
Now,  I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as  a  private  reading  of  the 
books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken.  I  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  best  tan^t 
by  lectures,  except  where  experiments  are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chymistry 
by  lectures — you  might  teacii  the  making  of  shoes  by  lectures.' 

JiosweWs  Life  ofJohnMon, 

"  With  singular  ignorance  and  untruth,  this  gentleman  claims  to  have  invented 
a  better  method  of  analysis  than  had  ever  been  practised  before.  Of  other  gramma- 
rians, his  preface  avers :  '  They  have  all  overlooked  what  the  author  considers  a 
very  important  object ;  namely,  a  systcviatick  order  of  jmrsini^.^ —  Grammar ^  p.  9. 
And,  in  nis  '  Hints  to  Teachers,'  presenting  himself  as  a  m(;del,  and  his  book  as  a 
paragon,  he  says:  '  By  pursuing  this  system,  he  can,  with  less  labour,  advance  a 
pupil /ar/A^r  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  this  abstruse  science^  in  two  manthSj  than 
ne  could  in  orieyear^  when  he  taught  in  the  old  vay.^  Grammar ^  p.  12.  What  his 
*  old  wn-if  was,  does  not  appear.  Doubtless,  somctKing  sufficiently  oad.  But  to  this 
gasconade  the  simple-minaed  have  given  credit  —  because  the  author  showed  certi- 
ficates that  testified  to  his  great  success,  and  called  him  '  amiable  and  modest  V  But 
who  can  look  into  the  book,  or  into  the  writer's  pretensions  in  regard  to  his  prede- 
cessors, and  conceive  of  the  merit  which  has  made  him  — '  preeminent  bv  so  much 
odds  V  Was  Murray  less  praiseworthy,  less  amiable,  or  less  modest  1  In  illustra- 
tion of  my  topic,  and  for  the  sake  of  literary  justice,  I  have  selected  that  honoured 
compiler  to  show  the  abuses  of  praise ;  let  the  hislor>'  of  this  his  vaunting  modifier 
cap  the  climax  of  vanity.  In  general,  his  amendments  of  'that  eminent  philolo- 
gist,' are  not  more  skilful  than  the  following  touch  upon  an  eminent  dramatist ;  and 
here,  it  is  plain,  he  has  mistaken  two  nouns  for  adjectives,  and  converted  into  bad 
English  a  beautiful  passage,  the  sentiment  of  which  is  worthy  of  an  author's  recol- 
lection : 

'  The  evil  d*!ed  or  deeds  that  men  do,  Uvea  after  them , 
Tlie  good  deed  or  deeds  is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones.* 

Kirkhnni's  Grammar^  p.  75." 

After  the  lucid  construction  given  to  tlie  above  couplet,  we  shall  look  to  sec 
'Cats  eats  mice'  defended  as  an  elegant  sentence,  and  the  early  piscatory  an- 
naanceiiieot,  '  Shads  is  come  V  ciled  as  an.  exam^\&  ol  yy[miv%X\^al  cortectnesi. 


.  t 
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Erato,  Number  Three.   By  Willum  D.  Gallagher,  pp.  60.   OindniiaUs^iAilB- 
ANDfiR  Flash. 

Mr.  Gallagher  goes-'pn  from  strength  to  streogth.  We  can  call  to  mind  no  ^, 
young  American  pott,  whose  improvement  has  been  more  marked,  or  one  i4io 
has  profited  so  largely  by  the  suggestions  of  hcmest  bat  ^lendly  criticism.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  noticing  a  great  and  distinctive  meilrin  ail  our  author's  pro- 
ductions. "Hefeeli  what  he  writes.  He  throws  his  whole  soul  into  his  verse ;  and 
hence  the  animated  tone  of  his  musings,  and  the  vivid  distinctnon  of  his  descrip- 
tions. He  affects  no  faint  emotions;  his  impressions  are  hearty  and  homespun; 
his  characters  marked  'v^ith  force,  and  evidently  drawn  from  nature.  If  he  por- 
trajTS  a  dome^c  scene,  instead  of  a  '  babbling,  jingling  simplicity,'  assumed  for 
the  occasion,  he  brings  together  an  assemblage  of  honest  common-life  traits  and 
incidents,  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  recognize  and  acknowledge,  at  once; 
and  when,  as  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  depicts  the  murderous  events  connected 
with  the  early  border  history  of  the  West,  he  has  an  artist-like  faculty  of  grouping, 
and  the  power  to  make  his  readers  see  what  they  can  scarcely  doubt  he  has  seen 
himself. 

But  we  cannot  applaud  the  subject  which  Mr.  Gaiaagher  has  chosen  for  the 
principal  poem  in  the  little  work  under  notice,  however  little  we  may  find  to  con- 
demn in  the  manner  of  its  handling.  It  is  a '  Tale  of  the  Park  and  Bloody  Ground,' 
and,  as  may  readily  be  inferred,  is  sanguinary  in  no  small  degree.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  be  a-weary  of  novels  and  poems  which  turn  upon  Indian  massacres, 
and  wild  scenes  of  blocxl  and  carnage.  We  repeat,  we  fear  the  Indian  soil,  so  in- 
dustriously cultivated  by  native  laborers  in  the  field  of  fictitious  literature,  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  exhausted  from  over-cropping :  afid  were  it  otherwise,  con- 
siderations of  policy  should  deter  us  from  relying  too  exclusively  upon  a  single 
mine  of  romantic  wealth,  how  rich  soever  it  may  be. 

We  have  marked  several  passages  in  '  Cadwallen,'  the  main  poem  of  the  c<d- 
lection ;  and  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  few  which  follow. 
The  subjoined  is  from  a  fine  apostrophe  to  the  West,  with  which  the  poem  opens: 

"  Land  of  the  We«t !  —  Green  Forest-Land ! 

Thine  early  «lay  for  deeds  18  fknied 
Wlticli  in  historic  pai^c  shall  stand 

Till  bravery  le  no  longer  named. 
Thine  early  day !  —  it  nursed  a  band 

Of  men  who  ne'er  their  lineage  shamed : 
The  iron-nenred,  the  bravely  ifood, 
Who  neither  spared  nor  lavished  blood  — 

Aje  re.tidjf^  momf  or  night,  or  noon ; 
Fleet  in  the  race,  firm  in  the  field, 
Their  sinewv  arms  their  only  shield-- 
Conraj^e  to  Death  alone  to  yield ; 

The  men  of  I)aniel  Boon  i 
Their  dwelliiuf-placc— the  *good  preen  wood ;» 

Their  fiiTorite  haunts — the  lone  arcade, 
The  murmorinx  and  majestic  flood. 

The  deep  and  solemn  shade : 
Where  to  them  came  tlie  Word  of  God, 
When  Storm  and  Darkness  were  abroad, 

BreaUied  in  the  thunder's  voice  aloud, 

And  writ  in  Ughtnins  on  the  cloud. 
And  thus  they  lured :  the  dead  leaves  oft, 

Heaped  by  the  playful  winds,  their  bed ; 
Nor  wished  they  couch  mor»  warm  or  soft  — 

Nor  piUow  for  the  head 
Other  than  fitting  root,  or  stone, 
With  the  scant  wootl-mosri  overgrown. 
Heroic  band !  —  But  Ihcy  have  iiassed, 

As  pass  the  stars  at  rise  of  sun, — 
Melting  into  the  ocean  vast 

Of  "nme,  and  sinliing,  one  by  one ; 

VOL.  IX.  79 
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Yet  Unircring  here  and  (li«re  a  few, 
Ab  if  to  tnke  a  laat,  long  view 
Of  the  domain  they  won,  in  Htrife 
With  foes  who  bartle<l  to  ihc  knife. 
Peace  unto  those  that  sleep  beneath  us ! 
All  honor  to  the  few  that  yet  do  linger  with  as ! " 

The  attack  of  the  '  Station'  on  the  Elkhorn,  which  is  described  with  much  gra- 
phic power,  is  foUowed  by  vengeful  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  survivors: 

"  TuBRE  was  a  speedr  rathering  then, 
Of  fiery  youthts  and  Earless  men, 

And  mettled  steeds. 
Ne'er  had  fair  Elkhom's  bloody  shore 
Beheld  such  gallant  host  before, 

So  fit  for  daring  deeds. 
Here  was  th'  appointed  rendezvous  — 
And  one  bjr  one,  and  two  by  two, 
Brave  spirits,  they  came  rushine  in : 
And  when  they  saw  what  strife  had  been, 
And  stood  where  white  men's  precious  blood 
Had  flowed,  and  stained  that  gentle  flood, 
Eau^h  took  that  oath  of  venceance  dread 
Late  uttered  on  the  Indian^  bead." 

After  a  spirited  debate  in  council,  they  set  forth — Cadwallen,  whoee  betrothed 
has  been  taken  prisoner,  leading  the  band : 

*'  Now  breaks  the  young  and  dewy  day  ; 
And  still  the  fires  arr>  uur  away. 
But  while  they  speedy  as  quick  as  thought 
Rodd's  careless  rein  is  drawn  iiill  taut ; 
And  a  halt  is  ordered  instantly. 

What  in  the  distance  seeth  he  1 

Straight  and  still  as  a  post  doth  it  stand  — 
It  moves  nut  foot,  and  it  stirs  not  Itand ; 
Yet  it  looks  like  a  human  being,  drawn 
On  the  deep  blue  sky  and  the  velvet  lawn. 
Brun'sgunislevelleiL    Still,  man!  'tis  not 
Within  the  reach  of  thy  carbine  shot. 
Thy  priming  is  damp  —  and  the  figure  is  gone  ? 
Two  others  rise  up  from  the  grotmd,  and  sUy 
A  moment,  the  horsemen's  force  to  survey, 
And  then,  like  the  first  one,  they  hurry  away. . 

"  The  ground  they  first  appeared  on,  lies 

Away  some  seventy  rods,  not  more  * 
A  beautiful  and  gentle  rise. 

Though  on  a  gloomy  shore : 
Half  circling  it,  out  then  unseen, 
A  rocky,  and  dark,  and  deep  ravine. 

*  Have  at  them,  friends !'  loud  shouted  Rodd ; 

*  Strike  home,  my  braves !  and  trust  in  God.' 

*  An  ambush !'  several  whispered  now, 
With  quivering  lip,  an^  pallid  brow. 

*  On !  on !'  said  he.    How  short  their  breath  ? 

*  Nay  —  that  were  rushing  to  our  death. 
'Tis  a  decoy !  'Twere  liiadness  great ! 
Better  a  larger  force  await. 

Than  thus  to  seal  our  own,  perhaps  each  Station's  faXe.* 

"  Rodd  praised,  cursed,  entreated ;  but  still  they  stood, 
Wlstmlly  eyeing  the  tangled  wood 
That  lined  the  darkly  rolling  flood. 
To  his  temples  mounted  his  fiery  blood ; 
And  he  slackened  his  rein,  and  musing  sat, 
His  troubled  brow  concealed  by  his  hat ; 
But  his  fiice  was  turned  where  the  wily  foe 
In  ambush  lay  —  and  he  burned  to  go. 

"  Cadwallen  looked  hastily  round  him  then, 
Reading  the  hearts  of  those  hardy  men  : 
A  few  cheeks  were  jwde,  and  a  few  lips  quivered— 
t&!^  one,  who  had  boasted  loudest,  sfaiTered. 
X<»fne  valor  UaU  btit  Ccom  ni^ht  till  mom  1* 


lAUrary  Jtotiea. 


r~j ^Irnlpi  from  their  head!  ihoBli]  bs  puUA* 

H«  lornflcl  trnj, , , ,  Old  Bnu  KDOd  ■lone, 
Whlallu,  UMl  nbMUu  bi*  knlf«  on  ■  moat ! 
"TtaiUbrUuhMd 
Of  ihiir  bmeH;'  he  i^ 
AsdpuHd  hla  bud  ibDmbbHfelBd  Ibn  on  lb«  blade. 
*  Tbli  (Uudnf  oreroinu  la  ■  bonlbla  tnde ! 
Bol  lia  Um* 'nnn  bcfm, 
Era  Ihe  heat  or  Ibe  (HD  j 
Come!  who goei abreaat now whb OM Wlj temf 

" '  Odwineo,  mu  1  what  ■!■■  tbee  now  1  ^ 

The  cold  awaat  atande  upon  Itar  brow  I  T 

Wbal  meaoB  thai  wild  and  lUabbitCTOl 
Be*  (oaa  KHClre  ^iifini  by  1' 

n~  lb  mel  ihe  old  min'i  cue r  lUnce, 
■taned  rrom  hJ>  bluer  tnnca 
Bo  rapt  WM  be,  he  had  not  beard 
Hla  brave  «HiqHUikoi>>  cbaUenge-word." 

Tbejr  are  caag;ht  in  Bmbush  bj  the  savagea: 

"  Sooo  apirang  thtlr  ea^ag e  (be  to  view, 
jLnti  innrHv  ¥*ng  (be  acwp-baOoo. 

BtKodll  ttarbMt.' 


,, il  Ihjbm^ 

nwrntoToiofMhaT:  rlfbtandlett 
Hm;  Mtll»,aad  naair  a  Ai^  iB< 


Iho  nMuba  Km  bdiir*  ibMD  iriakai 
And  Qw  lann,  ku  ■ldrMlii&  RMdnr ' 
Tb*  blcodsfdrtavaiidsf  daaS : 
AtouhI  Ihan  mmj  iDch  are  apnad, 
Whb  a  naked  tptd  oti  Ibe  crown  or  tba 
Tbla  Inlablng  atroke  of  vengeenu  don 
B;  Ibe  weU-lried  blade  of  the  woodmai 


Ho!  whocDmesynnili'rl  DHOielBaon! 
anplDTed  ikinfl  ai)l  far  awsj, 

Aa  often  waa  llie  piliiarcb'i  mood, 
H*  beard  the  aoiinds  of  deadljfrmy, 

Aadqidcktr 'mnv  the  bnveat  aood, 


Wan  end*  bcneleaa  WMie  of  lift. 
8pe«d,R^I  fie  come*  lotbaaloaT 
Iht  from  au  aeA-wonnd,  but  Ibe  (ri' 
Wbo  Bin«^aa  ibere  wttb  a  mlfhtr  Ode 
Wlw,  bntlbo  hreie  old  woudmen,  Bnn 
Tbe  bOiio  reeiL  end  the  alrame  la  dii 
....Arideiriaaabonaeaiii-'- — ""' 
BooDBetaedtt:  'Cadwalla 
£^  drew  hla  r^kolft  fr 


We  have  purposely  BToided  any  ihing  like  connecticm  in  ovr  eitiscts,  In  order 
Oat  IhB  reader  may  Be«k  to  posses*  himself,  in  the  original  poem,  of  the  inleretflng 
lotc-MOTy  which  foniu  Its  ouder-plot.    The  numeroiu  perib  esconntered— the 
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hopes,  fears,  and  deadly  struggles-— the  doubts,  the  alarms,  and  the  final  meeting  — 
are  they  not  written  in  the  hook  1 

*Cadwallen'  occasionally  reminds  us  of  Dana's  *  Buccaniers,*  especially  in  the 
sententiousness  of  many  short  sentences,  which  often  embody  a  complete  picture, 
or  portrait.  There  is  still,  howbeit,  a  little  maladdresse  in  the  matter  of  diction, 
with  Mr.  Gallagher;  and  we  have  pencilled  some  lines  of  prose  amid  the  best 
poetry  of  his  volume.  There  are  certain  involutions,  also,  which  we  musi  regard 
as  infelicitous ;  such  as 

*  And  A nocue  — reviving  is  she' 

*  Who  cannot  bear  of  blood  the  smell.' 

*  Through  banks  that  fair  and  glasfty  be.' 

and  lines  of  similar  construction.  '  Enlinted  by  the  ruby,'  and  ^ fov^-ert^  as 
if  pronounced  in  two  syllables,  are  likewise  objectionable.  These  are  small  blem- 
ishes, however,  considered  in  connection  with  the  abounding  merits  of  the  entire 
poem. 

A  few  miscellaneous  pieces,  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  close  the  volume. 
The  first  of  these,  '  The  Last  Appeal,'  is  remarkable  for  its  vivid  description,  and 
deep  pathos.  '  The  Autumn  Lay,'  also  included,  has  added  much  to  the  poetical 
reputation  of  the  author.  We  again  commend  *  Erato,  Number  Three,'  to  the 
reader's  afiet-tions;  not  without  the  hope,  that,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform  a  similar  grateful  ofiice  for  '  Number  Four.' 


Crichton.    By  W.  H.  Ainswortii,  Author  of  *  Rookwood.'    In  two  volumes  I2mo. 
New-York :  Harper  and  BROTiiERi*. 

We  shall  deal  briefly  with  these  volumes,  for  two  reasons.  First,  much  of  the 
history  of  'the  admirable  Crichton'  has  doubtless  been  made  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers,  in  the  frat^entary  passages  of  his  life  which  have  appeared,  at  diff*e- 
rent  times,  for  an  indefinite  jwriod  of  the  past ;  and  secondly,  we  have  ncithei 
space  nor  leisure  to  notice  the  work  in  detail ;  moreover,  we  lack  the  inclination. 
While  we  readily  admit  that  great  interest  pervades  portions  of  the  novel,  we  are 
compelled  to  add,  that  is  produced  by  incidents  which  savor  too  strongly  of  the 
marvellous ;  by  descriptions  of  scenes,  and  individual  portraitures,  the  influence 
of  which  can  neither  be  salutary  nor  harmless.  The  reader  will  find  enough  of 
excitement,  the  great  end  of  too  many  of  our  modem  school  novelists;  but  in  our 
judgment  it  is  an  excitement  which  •  will  not  and  cannot  come  to  good.'  With  all 
this,  we  doubt  not  the  work  wiU  be  widely  popular.  Such,  unfortunately,  is  the 
taste  of  the  day. 
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EXHIBITION    OF    THE    RATIONAL    ACADEMY. 

It  is  now  twelve  years,  since  the  artists  of  New- York,  with  a  generous  and  well- 
considered  spirit  of  emulation  for  the  advancement  of  their  noble  profession,  deter- 
mined upon  the  establishment  of  an  academy,  modelled  in  general  upon  that  of 
England,  and  including,  as  one  of  its  principal  and  most  important  features,  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  which  should  at  once  afford  the  means  of  defraying  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  institution,  bring  their  names  and  works  before  the  public,  secure 
the  possible  advantages  of  criticism,  and  last,  though  not  least,  exert  a  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  themselves,  by  the  opportunity  thus  periodically  afforded  for  compari- 
son and  competition.  At  that  time,  they  were  few  in  number,  and  their  art, 
although  not  disregarded,  was  certainly  not  duly  estimated  by  the  public;  and  the 
experiment  was  therefore  deemed  somewhat  hazardous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  doubted 
whether  a  gallery  of  sufficient  attraction  could  be  provided,  every  year,  to  ensure 
the  receipt  of  moneys  equal  to  the  unavoidable  disbursements  for  rent,  attendance, 
lights,  and  other  indispensable  concomitants.  The  result  has  proved  these  appre- 
hensions to  have  been  without  foundation.  The  artists  have  increased  rapidly,  in 
numbers,  skill,  and  estimation ;  the  public  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  to 
their  doings  and  themselves ;  the  exhibitions  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the  city 
and  the  country ;  and  the  receipts  have  been  sufficient  not  only  for  the  mere  expen- 
ses of  exhibiting,  but  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  which  is  liberally  and  judiciously 
employed  by  the  Academy  in  the  acquisition  of  models  and  other  requisites,  the 
distribution  of  prizes  among  the  students,  and  generally  in  advancing  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  the  institution.  In  a  word,  tlic  experiment  has  proved  eminently 
successful ;  and  in  common  with  all  true  friends  to  the  art  and  aAists,  we  sincerely 
greet  the  Academy  with  the  aspiration,  Esto perpetual 

In  nothing  is  the  benefieial  influence  of  such  an  institution  more  apparent,  than 
in  the  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  exhibitors  and  of  works  exhibited.  The 
former  amount  this  year  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fiileen,  and  the  latter  to 
three  hundred  and  four ;  exceeding  those  of  any  former  year,  we  believe,  by  almost 
a  hundred. 

These  three  hundred  and  four  pictures,  by  the  way,  present  a  rather  formidable 
front  to  the  critic  who  should  undertake  to  descant  on  their  merits ;  and  as  we  can- 
noc  draw  so  laigely  upon  the  pages  devoted  to  the  critical  department  of  our  Maga- 
tine,  as  would  be  necessary  in  the  attempt  to  notice  all,  we  must  again  adopt  our 
usual  plan  of  confining  our  remarks  to  those  most  conspicuously  deserving  either 
of  praise  or  blame;  endeavoring,  withal,  to  give  a  share  of  attention  to  the  greatest 
practical  number  of  exhibitors. 

We  conunence,  as  directed  in  the  catalogue,  at  the  lefl,  on  entering  the  large 
saloon. 
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No.  1.  is  a  portrait  in  water  colors,  by  S.  H.  Gimbkr.  Correct  in  drawing,  and 
freely  though  not  carelessly  handled.  The  tone  is  somewhat  washy.  No,  12,  a 
companion  portrait,  has  the  same  merits  and  defect 

3.  A  small  portrait  in  oil,  by  G.  Linen.  Very  clever.  Coloring  firm  and  clear, 
although  somewhat  too  smooth.  Nos.  14, 170,  and  194,  portraits  of  the  same  size,  by 
the  same  artist,  equally  laudable.  Mr.  Linen  is  a  young  artist,  we  presume,  and 
bids  fidr  to  become  a  very  good  portrait  painter.  He  wants  softness  of  outline  and 
shadow. 

4.  A  view  of  Little  Falls,  by  W.  J.  Bennbtt.  Although  working  at  disadvan- 
tage among  the  straight  lines  and  angles  of  a  collection  of  houses,  Mr.  Bennett  has 
made  of  this  a  very  pleasing  picture.  The  sky  is  good,  the  perspective  is  good, 
and  the  trees  and  foliage  are  beautlMly  woriced  up.  The  fore-ground  and  distance 
are  excellent,  and  atone  for  the  formality  and  unavoidable  common-place  of  the 
houses  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  which  could  not  be  made  pictur- 
esque, without  ceasing  to  be  likenesses. 

6.  The  Cottage  Door,  by  Miss  Rosinna  Purcell.  No.  10,  the  Literary  Retreat, 
by  the  same.    Very  fair  attempts :  we  presume  by  a  b^^innner. 

6.  Ruins  of  a  Monastery,  by  J.  B.  Kidd.  A  pencil  drawing,  and  a  good  one, 
although  not  l^  the  hand  of  a  master.    Correct  and  careful,  but  not  free. 

16.  Bogle  Abbey,  by  J.  B.  Kidd.    Too  much  uniformity  of  tone. 

7.  The  Charm,  and  No.  8,  Instruction,  by  E.  Purcell.     Vide  No.  5. 

18.  Boy  Fishing,  by  W.  Effie,  has  the  same  fault,  and  the  outlines  are  hard 
and  rigid. 

19.  Portrait,  by  J.  WHrrEHORNE.  This  would  be  a  good  portrait,  if  the  coloring 
were  not  faulty.  The  lady's  complexion  wants  clearness,  and  the  drapery  gives 
the  idea  of  linen  that  stands  much  in  need  of  washing. 

do.  Morning,  a  View  near  Pittsburgh.  G.  Harvet.  All  good,  except  the  fore- 
ground. The  perspective  is  correct,  and  the  distant  lights  and  shades  are  well 
managed.  Mr.  Harvey  has  several  landscapes  in  the  exhibition,  most  of  which 
are  better  than  this,  and  some  of  them  very  good.  No.  58,  for  instance,  which  is 
really  a  very  clever  picture,  although  we  have  puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  to  account 
for  the  patches  or  dabs  of  white  on  the  water  in  the  fore-ground. 

31.  View  of  Indian  Falls,  by  J.  B.  Beaumont.  Too  many  straight  lines.  The 
trees  look  like  bean-poles. 

23.  Scene  on  the  Sea  Coast,  l^  J.  Shaw.  Very  good.  The  sky  natural,  the 
perspective  excellent,  and  the  lights  and  shades  clear  and  well  defined.  The  finest 
thing  about  it,  is  the  bold  relief  in  which  the  ruin  stands  out  from  the  distance 
beyond  it. 

33.  Group  of  Children.  H.  Inman.  A  lovely  picture.  The  free  unconscious 
grace  of  the  attitudes,  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  expression,  and  the  admirable  clear- 
ness of  the  coloring,  especially  in  the  flesh  tints,  make  this  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Inman  has  four  other  portraits,  one  of  Dr.  Mott,  another  of  Presi- 
dent Duer,  another  of  a  very  pretty  young  lady,  and  the  fourth  a  gentleman  whom 
we  do  not  know.  The  likeness  of  Dr.  Mott  is  more  than  speaking;  one  mi^ 
almost  say  that  it  is  amputating.  The  coloring  of  the  face  is  unsurpassably  fine—- 
80  clear,  and  firm,  and  flesh-like. 

34.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  by  A.  B.  Durand.    Mr.  Durand's  portraits  are  not 
sohappy  this  year,  as  we  have  seen  from  his  pencil.   There  is  a  lack  of  warmth 

Mad  force  in  the  coloring,  and  the  haTwV\iT\^  \s  x^mSA.  ^o.  ^^  ^talHeog^  of  a 
ladf,  is  the  best  in  point  of  co\ot,  Yrai  Kiu&igikjcax^  ^a  ^vvrj  id^  voi^tKRmX.  *Vte 
^  tbif  AH  length,  hofwever,  axt>)e«osA£Q2Q9  Qccwuinlcxftsn^ 
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ib.  Portrait,  by  if.  R.  Spencer.  This  gentleman's  portraits  are  coldly  correct, 
and  seein  to  be  finished  with  care,  but  they  all  have  the  fault  of  tameness,  and  the 
coloring  is  not  clear  and  fresh.  Except  those  of  Messrs.  Morse,  Inman,  Ingham,  and 
Linen,  these  are  the  faults  of  all  the  portraits  in  the  exhibition.  The  flesh  does 
not  look  like  flesh,  but  like  stained  ivory ;  the  tints  want  transparency,  and  have 
a  dull,  onlife-Iike  appearance. 

96.  Scene  on  the  Mohawk.  W.  G.  Wall.  The  water  in  this  landscape  is  beaa- 
tifal,  as  it  always  is  in  Mr.  Wall's  pictures,  but  we  do  not  think  the  picture  equal 
to  his  ability.  There  is  a  want  of  distinctness  in  the  shadows,  and  the  foliage  is 
too  much  in  masses ;  it  wants  working  up.  The  picture  seems  to  need  varnish. 
No.  109  is  infinitely  better — indeed  perfectly  lovely.  There  is  no  man  that  we 
know  of  who  paints  water  like  Mr.  Wall.  In  his  pictures,  it  is  water  —  transpa- 
rent, cool  and  flowing;  in  all  others,  it  reminds  the  beholder  of  paint,  but  in  his, 
never.    Mr.  Wall  has  two  other  landscapes,  both  of  a  high  order. 

38.  View  near  Hartford.  G.  L.  Brown.  A  landscape  of  considerable  merit, 
although  censurable  for  an  afiectation  of  roughness — freedom  of  handling  carried 
to  excess. 

99.  A  Park  Scene.    D.  Roberts.    One  staring  mass  of  green. 

90.  Bohemian  Girl.  Mrs.  Unkirt.  A  very  pretty  piece  of  coloring.  The  out- 
lines rather  sharp  and  hard.  The  sky  is  patchy.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  very 
creditable  painting,  especially  if  the  lady  is  but  a  tyro. 

33.  Portrait  of  an  Officer.    J.  G.  Cole.    Coloring  muddy. 

38.  Wreck  of  the  Bristol.  G.  A.  Ludlow.  A  very  good  sea  piece — well  drawn 
and  colored.  The  artist  has  succeeded—  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  sea  pieces — 
in  representing  the  tremendous  power  of  the  waves. 

39.  View  of  Florence.  T.  Cole.  A  picture  of  wonderful  excellence,  that  bears 
long  and  close  examination,  and  in  which  new  beauties  constantly  appear.  .  Its 
peculiar  points  of  merit  are,  the  richness  and  harmony  of  the  tints,  the  perfect  betiuty 
of  the  sky,  the  pleasing  disposition  of  the  light,  and  the  atrial  perspective,  which 
last  cannot  be  exceeded.  As  has  been  truly  remarked,  in  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
it  is  evidently  an  atmosphere — the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  a  city — through  which 
you  look  over  the  towers  and  domes  of  Florence  to  the  lovely  hilLs  beyond.  We 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cole  has  made  a  good  and  liberal  use  of  ultra- 
marine in  his  sky — a  color  the  excellencies  of  which  are  not  sufficiently  apprecia- 
ted by  our  artists.  Mr.  Cole  has  two  other  paintings,  Nos.  44  and  119,  "^hich  are 
not  less  admirable. 

43.  Braddock's  Defeat.  E.  B.  Purcell.  An  ambitious  but  not  successful  attempt 
by  a  very  young  artist,  who  deserves  the  praise  of  zeal,  rather  than  of  discretion. 
It  is  a  strange  assemblage  of  incongruous  tints  and  extravagant  attitudes.  Mr. 
Purcell  will  do  much  better,  perhaps,  when  he  is  ten  years  older,  provided  he  will 
learn  in  the  meantime  something  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 

47.  Portrait  of  a  Lady.  W.  Page.  This  gentleman  has  in  the  exhibition  three 
portraits,  a  Landscape  and  a  Holy  Family.  The  latter  is  the  best.  TA  portraits 
are  smooth  and  well  colored,  but  lack  freedom  in  the  handling.  The  Landscape, 
No.  69,  is  bad;  the  tints  are  too  exclusively  blue  and  green,  and  the  effect  is  icy 
coldness. 

48.  Scene  in  Prussia.  G.  GhtVNEWALO.  This  artist,  whose  name  is  new  to  vs, 
exhibits  a  number  of  very  clever  landscapes,  in  oil  and  water  colors.  They  are  of 
Teiy  equal  merit.  There  is  a  raw  look  about  them  all,  which  detracts  much  firom 
tfiocflfect. 
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51.  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl,  with  Grapes.  G.  Mab«olu.  Brilliant  coloring, 
but  a  very  distressing  picture.  We  cannot  but  compassionate  the  poor  girl,  who 
has  evidently  been  starved  to  death  — judging  from  her  figure.  As  was  remaiked 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  she  is  safe  from  dyspepsia,  being  entirely  without  that 
portion  of  the  body  in  which  the  disease  is  seated. 

52.  The  First  Ship.  J.  G.  Chapman.  A  picture  full  of  faults,  yet  likely  to  please 
many  eyes.  The  desperate  uniformity  of  tints,  which  has  so  oden  been  noticed  as 
the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Chapman,  is  here  remarkably  conspicuous;  the  Indian,  the 
cliff  on  which  he  stands,  the  skin  depending  from  his  waist,  and  the  tree  behind 
him,  are  all  precisely  of  one  hue  —  and  that  not  copper  color,  but  a  sort  of  medium 
mulatto  yellow.  The  figure  is  utterly  without  relief,  and  looks  like  an  Indian  cut 
out  of  pasteboard.  The  face  is  not  in  the  least  Indian,  nor  is  he  looking  at,  but 
quite  away  from,  the  ship  which  is  supposed  to  excite  his  wonder.  There  is  so 
total  a  want  of  strength  and  character  in  the  attitude  and  expression,  that  in  one  of 
the  reviews  which  we  have  seen  the  red,  or  rather  yellow,  man  is  spoken  of  as  an  In- 
dian maiden !  Mr.  Chapman  has  no  less  than  ten  other  pictures  in  the  exhibition, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  64,  Christ  walking  on  the  Sea ;  79,  The  Fisher  Boy ;  83, 
Christ  Healing  Bartimeus ;  and  266,  Flight  of  Sergeant  Champ.  This  last  is  deci- 
dedly the  best.  It  has  vigor  of  design  and  execution,  which  all  the  others  want 
sadly.  The  action  of  the  horse,  and  the  wild,  eager,  and  excited  expression  of  the 
rider,  are  excellent. 

56.  Landscape,  near  Dublin,  J.  Brrnnan.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  outr6^ 
assemblage  of  colors.  The  eye  is  dazzled  with  the  brightest  scarlet,  orange,  green, 
yellow,  and  blue  —  which  may  pertain  to  the  landscapes  in  Ireland,  but  the  like  of 
which  we  have  never  seen  in  any  country.  Otherwise,  there  is  merit  in  the  pic- 
ture, especially  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  Brennan  has  another  landscape  and  a  portrait 
which  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  skill. 

62.  Hazy  Morning,  Head  of  the  Androscroggin.  Q.  L.  Brown.  A  very  good 
landscape,  albeit  there  is  rather  too  much  green.  The  haze  in  the  distance  is  well 
managed,  and  so  are  the  deep  shadows  in  the  foreground. 

71.  Full  length  Portrait.  S.  F.  B.  Morse.  An  exceedingly  fine  picture,  and 
one  upon  which  tlie  eye  rests  long  and  oOen,  with  increasing  pleasure.  The  grace- 
ful ease  of  the  attitude,  the  general  harmony  of  the  coloring,  and  the  clearness  and 
fimmess  of  the  flesh  tints,  are  not  exceeded  by  any  portrait  in  the  gallery.  The 
sky  is  objectionable,  both  in  the  coloring,  which  is  strangely  coppery,  and  in  the 
disposition  of  the  clouds,  which  are  moulded  up  into  queer  globular  patches,  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  in  nature.  Mr.  Morse  may  have  seen  such,  however. 
Even  w?ih  this  draw-back,  it  is  an  uncommonly  fine  picture.  Mr.  Morse  has  three 
other  portraits      all  very  good,  especially  in  the  coloring. 

75.  View  on  the  Ronduut.  D.  Huntington.  Not  so  good  as  its  neighbor,  No. 
76,  a  Lake  on  the  Shawangimk  Mountain,  by  the  same  artist.  In  the  first,  the  wa- 
ter looks  like  paint,  and  the  perspective  is  faulty.    The  other  is  much  better. 

80.  Portrait  of  a  Boy,  blowing  Soap-Bubbles.  J.  H.  Sueoogce.  A  pleasing 
composition,  but  hung  too  high  for  our  myopic  eyes. 

84.  A  View  in  Switzerland.  Gehigon,  of  Geneva.  An  elaborate  composition, 
wrought  up  with  much  care,  but  like  most  of  the  modem  continental  pictures,  hard, 
stiff,  and  liney. 

85.  The  Detected  Love-letter.  T.  T.  Fowler.  A  spirited  composition,  full  of 
glaring  faults  and  striking  merils.  Among  \!ti^^B^X!(it,  ^t^lKeiom  of  design  and 
boldness  of  touch,  good  coloring  and  sittong  ex^Tes&\Qici\  vnssci%'CBA^Tiss£K^\uu«». , 
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nte  proportion  and  coarseness  of  finish.  The  lady,  if  she  "was  standing  up,  would 
be  at  least  a  head  taller  than  her  father.  Mr.  Fowler  has  several  other  pictuies, 
•11  firee  and  spirited,  and  all  betrajring  want  of  care.  No.  97,  for  instance,  iba 
Toilet  of  the  Olden  Time,  might  be  made  a  beautiful  thing,  with  study  and  careful 
finish.    Now,  it  can  pass  only  for  a  rough  though  clever  sketch. 

99.  Portrait  of  George  Jones.  J.  FaoTHiNGaAM.  A  staring,  vactnt  face,  well 
colored,  bat  rather  wanting  relief.    It  is,  we  are  told,  a  good  likeness. 

95.  Wreek  of  the  Bristol.  J.  Pringle.  Vigorous  and  well  colored.  There  is 
rather  too  much  rectilinear  formality  in  the  waves}  every  one  is  like  its  )||rother, 
even  to  the  shooting  of  the  spray  from  its  crest.        ^ 

96.  Historical  Landscape— The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.  H.  Pratt. 
An  ambitious  attempt,  by  a  youthful  tyro,  aa  we  presume.  The  trees  are  very 
like  brooms,  and  the  tone  of  color  is  disagreeaSile.    There  is  promise  in  it,  however. 

104.  Genevra.  F.  8.  Agate.  The  accessories  more  worthy  of  noCipe  than 
the  principal  figure.  As  a  picture  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  apartment,  ample  in  dimen- 
sions and  rich  in  architectural  decoration,  it  is  beautiful.  The  lady  wants  ezpres- 
•km,  in  face  and  attitude,  and  seems  petite  and  insignificant  in  contrast  with  the 
scene  and  the  accessories.  The  fatal  chest  should  be  open:  as  it  is,  the  picture 
does  not  tell  the  story.    Coloring  good. 

108.  Newtown,  L.  I.,  from  the  Heights.  J.  Everb.  A  good  landscape,  although 
rather  too  green.  The  perspective  is  not  very  well  defined,  but  the  general  efiect  is 
pleasing.  We  think  we  can  trace  in  it,  however,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  an 
artist  accustomed  to  work  on  ihe  large  scale,  and  out  of  his  element  among  minute 
e^ts. 

190.  General  Marion's  Swamp  Encampment.  J.  B.  WmTs.  A  clever  compo- 
sition. The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  '  Swamp  Fox'  and  the  dragoon  are 
Ignite  good;  and  the  rough  partizans  of  the  former  are  Well  grouped  around  him. 

193.  Child  and  Lap  Dog.  S.  A.  Mount.  An  intolerable  fright  of  dusky  red 
and  black.  The  child  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  two-thirds  roasted  before  a 
huge  fire. 

199.  View  on  the  Mohawk.  Very  good.  The  drawing  correct,  and  the  colon 
freely  though  carefully  laid  on. 

The  numbers  henceforward,  up  to  166,  inclusive,  are  chiefiy  miniatures,  engra- 
vings, drawings  in  water  color,  etc.  We  do  not  find  among  them  any  thing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  The  miniatures  by  Mr.  Cumminos  are,  as  usual,  by 
fiir  the  best. 

Our  review  has  already  extended  to  so  great  a  length,  that  we  must  now  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  chefs-d'anivre  among  the  remaining  hundred  and  fifty  pictures. 
These  are: 

968.  Farmers  resting  at  Noon.  W.  S.  Mount.  A  gem  of  the  first  water.  The 
composition  is  exceedingly  clever  and  intelligible ;  the  figures  are  carefully  drawn, 
the  accessories  well  finished,  and  the  whole  effect  uncommonly  pleasing.  The 
figure  of  the  sleeping  black  is  excellently  fore-shortened. 

973.  Santa  Claus.  B.  W.  Weoi.  A  droll  idea,  drolly  carried  out.  The  color- 
ing is  excellent,  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  stockings  are  pretematurally  huge.  They 
have  been  made  so,  we  presume,  to  diminish  the  figure  of  the  jolly  Dutch  saint,  but 
the  effect  is,  that  he  appears  of  a  reasonable  size,  while  the  stockings  and  the  fire- 
place seem  gigantic. 

978.  Healing  the  Possessed.  A.  B.  Durand.  A  clever  composition.  The 
distraught  amazement  of  the '  Possessed'  is  exceedingly  well  depicted. 
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282.  Landscape.  C.  C.  Ingham.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  finish 
we  ever  beheld.  The  grass  is  fmer  than  Grcnoa  reh  et,  the  cattle  are  elaborated 
as  minutely  as  a  miniature,  and  the  very  leaves  of  tlie  trees  and  Cracks  in  the 
bark  are  individually  perceptible.  The  water  is  clear  and  good,  although  rather 
blue. 

28.  Landscape.  W.  M.  Oddie.  A  perfect  contrast  to  the  preceding.  That  is 
all  minuteness  and  delicacy,  tliis  all  freedom  and  general  effect.  There  is  a  world 
of  industiy  and  professional  knowledge  in  the  first,  yet  we  confess  that  to  our  taste 
there  is  more  of  the  artist  in  the  second.  Mr.  Ingham^s  landscape  is  astoiUskUiglf 
beautiful ;  but  to  our  mind  Mr.  Oddie's  is  the  most  pleasing,  because  most  like 
nature. 

284.  Boston  Harbor.  G.  L.  Brown.  A  clever  sea-piece.  The  distances  well 
defined,  and  the  sky  natural. 

285.  The  Raffle.  W.  S.  Mount.  Another  admirable  picture  of  rural  life  and 
manners.  The  attitudes  and  expressions  good,  although  the  faces  have  too  much 
family  resemblance. 

298.  The  Devil's  Deacon.  F.  S.  Agate.  This  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
a  sketch,  and  it  certainly  wants  a  deal  of  finish.  We  cannot  say  that  we  like  it 
much.  The  figures  are  too  numerous,  and  confusedly  grouped,  and  the  demons 
are  rather  ridiculous  than  fearful,  as  they  should  be,  to  justify  their  introduction* 
The  deacon  is  well  imagined.  Altogether,  the  picture  wants  clearness  and  ex- 
pression. Being  but  a  sketch,  we  will  not  condenm  the  execution,  as  f^;ards 
drawing  and  color. 

Beside  these,  there  are  in  the  '  small  saloon'  some  ten  or  twelve  cabinet  pictures 
by  C.  Mayr,  which  are  more  creditable  to  his  industry  than  to  his  skill,  although 
two  or  three  of  them  show  considerable  improvement  within  the  year.  The  eZf 
cessive  muscular  development  in  the  faces,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  con* 
tinues  to  be  his  fault ;  and  in  almost  every  instance,  his  heads  are  too  large  for  his 
bodies.  His  pictures  are  all  sadly  objectionable  in  perspective.  Mr.  P.  Wiluamm 
has  a  good  specimen  in  No.  239,  The  Skinner,  and  his  Dominie  Sampson  reading 
the  commission  to  the  Laird  of  Ellangowan,  has  very  considerable  merit.  The 
attitude  of  the  Laird  is  especially  deserving  of  praise. 

367.  A  Sunset  Parade  at  West  Point,  by  Lieut.  Eastman,  is  very  clever  for  an 
amateur.  There  are  many  pictures,  by  professional  artists,  in  the  exhibition,  far 
from  being  as  well  drawn  or  colored  as  this. 

200.  Young  Thieves,  by  F.  Fink,  is  also  a  deserving  picture. 

But  we  must  close,  although  we  have  actually  a  good  deal  more  to  say* 


•Lettehs  from  Palmtka.' — We  find  the  following  hearty  tribute  to  this  admirabie 
scries,  in  the  recently  published  work  of  Miss  Martineau,  *  Society  in  America.' 
Our  readers  will  bear  testimony,  that  the  several  numbers  which  have  appeared, 
since  our  authoress  left  America,  so  far  from  deteriorating,  have  even  increased  in 
beauty  and  interest : 

"  Last  spring,  a  set  of 
Monthly  Magazine,  called 
issued  when  I  left  the  country. 
if  they  answer  to  the  early  ponlons,  \heie  caii\)^  xlo  ^qi\]^  ol  >2Ktfs,vi  Vmxd%  ^hottXy  in 
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every  bod  j's  hands,  in  both  countries.  These  letters  remain  in  my  mind,  afier  re- 
pealed readings,  as  a  fragment  of  lofty  and  tender  beauty.  Zenobia,  Lon^nns, 
and  a  long  persj^ctive  (h*  characters,  lire  and  move  in  natural  majesty;  and  the 
beauties  of  description  and  sentiment  appear  to  me  as  remarkable  as  the  strong 
conception  of  character,  and  <^  the  age.  If  this  anonymous  fragment  be  not  the 
work  of  a  true  artist — if  the  work,  when  entire,  do  not  prove  to  be  of  a  far  higher 
order  than  any  thing  which  has  yet  issued  from  the  American  press — its  early  ad- 
niiers  will  feel  yet  more  surprise  than  r^nret" 


THE    DRAMA. 


Wb  are  left,  by  our  three  correspondents  below,  small  room  to  speak  of  the  per- 
formances at  the  several  theatres,  during  the  month.  We  reserve  them,  therefore, 
for  future  consideration.  Will '  M.'  let  us  hear  from  him  again  1  He  has  an  effec- 
tive lash  for  fashicmable  or  tolerated  follies.  Eos.  Khickbrbocbjeb. 

The  DncHBss  de  La  VALufaE. — During  the  May  engagement  of  Miss  Tbee,  this 
performance  of  Edward  Lttton  Bulwer  was  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and 
was  played  three  times.  Its  success  upon  the  stage  was  such  as  to  bear  us  out  in 
ibe  opinion  we  had  formed  on  perusing  it  In  the  closet  Mr.  Bulwer  is  ai  fine 
novelist,  a  foir  writer  on  political  economy,  but  a  very  mediocre  poet  and  dramatist. 

In  the  first  place,  we  quarrel  with  him  as  to  his  selection  of  a  subject.  What 
points  of  character  possessed  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  drama, 
to  be  acted  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  to  be  judged  of,  as  men  judge,  by  their  own 
sympathies  and  feelings,  their  own  experience  and  moral  sense  1  A  simple  coun- 
try maiden,  of  pure  character,  goes  to  the  licentious  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a 
maid  of  honor  to  his  queen.  There  she  'falls  in  love,'  as  romancers  express  it, 
with  the  king,  who  soon  discovers  the  fact,  and  returns  the  compUment.  So  soon 
as  she  perceives  this,  she  has  sense  enough  to  see  the  false  position  in  which  the 
difference  of  character,  subsist  inj?  between  their  several  attachments,  places  her- 
self Urged  by  a  friend,  who  seeks  her  at  the  court,  hearing  of  the  danger  in  which 
she  stands,  she  consents  to  fly  to  a  convent,  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  a  con- 
nexion which  she  now  perceives  can  only  be  a  crime.  But  the  convent  proves  no 
sanctuary,  and  she  is  carried  thence  by  the  impassioned  king  himself,  after  a  scene 
of  eloquent  persuasion,  by  which  she  is  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  leave  the  con- 
rent,  and  then  swoons  in  the  arms  of  her  ravisher.  The  steps  in  the  path  of  vice 
are  rapidly  trodden,  and  the  heroine,  now  made  a  duchess,  that  the  mistress  of  a 
king  may  at  least  be  a  splendid  victim,  passes  through  the  different  grades  of  full 
success,  enjoyment  of  courtly  splendor,  hopes  and  fears,  and  finally  desertion. 
Her  mother  dies  broken-hearted,  and  her  only  other  friend,  (and  he  her  early,  hon- 
orable lover,)  assumes  the  monk's  cowl.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter,  she  again  seeks 
the  convent,  and  takes  the  veil,  as  a  Carmelite  nim,  which  ceremony  is  enacted 
on  the  stage,  with  all  its  minute  and  solemn  details,  in  the  last  act.  And  this  is 
the  story  of  the  Duchess  de  La  Valli^re. 

As  originally  written,  there  was  represented  the  silly  Marquis  of  Montespan, 
whom  the  author  intended  as  a  stalking-horse  for  much  of  the  wit  and  humor  of 
the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and  Count  Grammont.  As  actually  performed,  all  that  fine 
fabric  was  cut  out  of  the  loom,  and  a  patch  of  after-work,  rather  linsey-woolsey, 
substituted.    Madame  de  Montespan,  too,  who  occupies  a  goodly  space  in  the 
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written  play,  was  only  allowed  to  come  in,  in  the  ast  act,  or  a  moment,  and  read 
a  letter,  and  find  that  she  was  banished  from  Versailles ;  but  for  what,  though  the 
letter  might  tell  her,  she  does  not  Inform  the  audience. 

The  play  was  presented  as  written  by  the  author,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  was  sun* 
marily  damned  on  its  first  night,  though  Micreaoy  played  the  part  (Bragelone) 
written  for  him.  The  author  then  made  the  alterations  noticed  above ;  and  as 
ihere  was  then  less  of  it,  it  was  endured  a  night  or  two  more,  and  then  shelved. 
Now,  here,  it  came  out,  with  all  its  manifold  imperfections  on  its  head,  under  far 
different  auspices.  Our  audiences  are  not  so  rigidly  critical  as  are  London  au- 
diences, and  the  heroine  was  performed  by  Ellen  Tree.  Yet,  the  fete  of  the  Duchess 
de  La  ValUere  in  New-York  has  been  about  the  same  as  the  catastrophe  at  Dmry 
Lane. 

The  cause  of  this  was,  the  character  of  the  play  itself,  which  would  hare  se- 
cured its  condemnation,  had  the  incidents  and  the  dranuUis  persona  been  of  a  class 
better  calculated  to  insure  the  S3rmpathy  and  approbation  of  the  audience.  The 
latter  consideration  had  great  weight,  but  still  it  was  the  former  which  was  far 
more  potent  in  producing  this  result. 

Miss  Tree  personated  the  feir  and  frail  heroine.  She  made  the  most:  of  every 
incident,  gave  effect  to  every  position,  and  developed,  to  the  best  of  her  very  great 
abilities,  all  the  character  and  genius  which  were  to  be  discovered  in  the  piece. 
Her  dresses  were  new,  various,  rich,  and  splendid ;  and  all  she  could,  she  did  do, 
to  save  the  play.  But  in  vain.  There  were  no  other  redeeming  traits  in  the  cast. 
,  Mason,  as  the  king,  walked  through  a  part  which  he  must  have  felt  to  be  vapid  and 
pointless,  from  beginning  to  end;  Nexsen  played  {!)  *the  vfiUy  Grammofdf 
Think  of  that !  CmppENDALE  failed  completely  in  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  Mrs. 
DuBiE  performed  the  Duchess  Montespan,  and  Mrs.  Woeatlet,  as  the  mother  of 
La  Valli^re,  had  a  half  dozen  common-places  to  repeat  in  the  first  act.  Macready 's 
part,  the  early  lover  of  the  heroine,  which  was  intended  by  the  author  to  be  the 
leading  character,  was  assigned  to  Fredericks,  who  performed  it — not  quite  so 
well  as  Macready,  probably,  but  yet  as  well  as  such  a  stick  of  a  part  deserved  to 
be  performed.  Is  it  then  surprising,  that  with  such  coadjuments  as  these,  Miss 
Tree  should  have  failed  successfully  to  carry  through  such  a  piece  as  we  have 
shown  the  Duchess  de  La  Valli6re  to  be,  by  dint  of  her  own  individual  powcn?, 
great  though  they  be  1  Let  tLs  see  what  she  had  to  deal  with,  in  the  language  of 
the  poet.    In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  she  loves  the  king,  she  is  made  to  say : 

"  Who  spoke  of  love  1 
•  T*h6  aunftmeer,  gazing  on  the  Lord  of  keavenj 
Aaks  but  its  sun  to  shine  /    Who  spolce  of  love  t 
And  who  tcould  ttish  the  bright  and  lofty  Louis 
To  stoop  from  flory  7    Love  should  not  confound 
Ro  great  a  spirit  with  the  herd  of  men  1 
Wlio  spoke  of  love  V*  Aet  /,  9e.  5. 

And  this  soliloquy :  she  is  musing  on  the  king : 

"  He  loves  me  then !    Ho  loves  roe !    Love  ?  wild  word ! 
Did  I  say  love  1    Dishonor,  shame,  and  crime 
Dwell  on  the  thought !    And  yet— and  yet— he  lovci  me  I"  Aet  II.,  Be.  S. 

And  in  the  same  scene,  this  passage,  in  reply  to  Bragelone,  remonstraUng  with 
her  against  her  love  for  the  king— a  passage  which  really  seemed,  as  acted  by 
Miss  Tree,  to  be  the  only  one,  in  the  whole  scene,  affording  the  least  opportanitj 
to  express  a.ughi  like  deep  feeling  oi  peL\]hos*. 

^  Be  cdU \  ihoTi  ^tl  iiMa\ 
Thou  canst  not  fe«il  u  womia  {ettU\  Ktr  waokncM 
TTitM  eaiift  not  foiuid,"  «^c., 
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which  seems,  on  perusal,  to  be  very  like  nonsense;  as  does  the  following,  in  Che 
same  scene.    Addressing  Bragelone,  La  Valli^re  says : 

'*  Ab !  when  last  we  puled, 
1  told  thee  of  thy  love  I  was  not  worthj ; 
Another  ahaU  replace  me." 

By  which  the  author  means  the  lady  to  say,  that  another  should  take  her  place  ift 
Bragelone's  affection.  The  following,  too,  how  vapid,  how  inflated,  how  \Mf 
bored !  What  actress  could  be  expected  to  clothe  such  language  with  any  thing 
like  real  pathos  of  action  or  enunciation  1 

"  lie  loves  me  then  no  longRr !    All  the  worda 
Earth  knows,  shape  but  one  thought,  '  He  loves  no  longer  I* 
Where  shall  I  turn  ^    My  mother,  my  poor  mother, 
Sleeps  the  long  sleep  I    'TIs  better  so  !    Her  life 
Ran  to  its  lees.    I  will  not  mourn  for  her. 
But  it  is  hard  to  be  alone  on  earth  ! 
This  love,  for  which  I  gave  eo  much,  is  dead, 
Save  in  my  heart :  and  love,  surviving  love. 
Changes  its  nature,  and  becomes  despair !''     Act  /F.,  Se.  2. 

One  more  extract,  to  show  the  burthen  so  valiantly  assumed  and  so  creditably  sus- 
tained by  Miss  Tree,  and  we  have  done.  The  following  is  from  the  scene  in 
the  church,  where  the  heroine  takes  the  veil.    She  is  addressing  Louis,  and  has 

to  say : 

"  I  am  weak, 
But  in  the  knowledge  of  my  weakoess  strong. 
J  could  not  breathe  the  air  that  'e  etoeet  with  thee^ 
Nor  eeaee  to  love ;  inflight  my  only  eafety ! 
And  were  that  flight  not  made  by  solemn  vows 
Btemal,  it  were  Sootlese !    For  the  winge 
Of  my  wild  soul  know  but  two  bournes  to  speed  to — 
Louis  and  Heaven  r*  Act  F!,  Sc.  6. 

The  best  scene  in  the  play,  is  that  where  Bragelone  reads  to  the  king  a  presage 
of  the  destiny  of  the  French  throne.  But  it  was  mangled,  mutilated,  and  mis- 
understood ;  and  Frederieks,  instead  of  giving  it  in  a  calm,  solemn,  impressive 
manner,  roared  it  into  the  ears  of  Louis,  as  if  it  were  an  anathema.  All  things 
considered,  it  was  a  decision  very  creditable  to  the  New-Yorkers,  which,  after 
three  fair  hearings,  they  have  decreed  to  the  Duchess  de  La  Valli^re  —  damnatiim, 

o. 


DRAMATIC    STARS  — MAGNITUDE    NUMBER    SIX. 

'  JoBVSoif.  —  'Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  whenever  Bozzr  expires,  he  will  create  no  vacuum  In 
the  regton  of  literature.  He  seems  strongly  affected  by  the  eacoethes  scribendi — wishes  to  be 
thought  B  rara  avis,  and  in  truth  so  he  is.  Your  knowledge  in  omitliology,  GUr,  will  easily  dis- 
•OTer  to  what  species  of  bird  I  allude.'    Here  the  Doctor  shook  his  head,  and  laughed.' 

P.  B.  TO  '  BCOZT  AND  PlOBO.' 

TmEBK  is  a  certain  powerful  influence  acting  upon  every  branch  of  society  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  its  effects  paralyzing  all  honest  and  honorable  efforts,  to 
which  the  expressive,  if  not  classical,  cognomen,  ^himby^^  has  been  given. 
Guiltless,  however,  of  the  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  world,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  an  account  of  its  rise  and  progress.  There  is  orthodoxy  in  the  belief, 
that  our  respectable  grandmother  Eve  should  be  considered  the  '  First  of  the  Hum- 
bugged  ;*  and  the  oily  rascal  who  beguiled  her  into  a  fondness  for  apples,  whether 
he  took  upon  him  the  shape  of  the  genus  *  Amphisbocna,'  which  glorieth  in  two 
heads,  or  the  *  Hydrus,'  which,  belonging  to  the  temperance  cause,  delighteth  in 
water,  or  the  '  Cerastes,*  which  affecteth  horns,  or  the  '  Dipsas,*  which,  like  a 
companionable  sot,  is  not  only  thirsty  itself,  but  the  cause  of  thirst  in  othen— 


,  I. 
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vliether  the  gay  deceiver  took  upon  himself  either  one  or  other  of  these  sedactiyc 
riiapes,  he  hath  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  regarded  as  the  ^  pater  empirice,*  His 
children  and  disciples  are  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest — without  number,  number- 
less. They  flourish  on  every  stalk,  and  every  trade,  business,  and  profession  nou- 
risheth  them.  '  How  many  valiant  generals  are  there,'  reasoneth  the  philosophic 
Jacque<«,  '  who  dare  not  attack  a  bulrush,  unless  the  wind  be  in  their  favor ;  sage 
politicians,  who  cannot  comprehend  the  mystery  of  a  mouse-trap ;  profound  law- 
yers, whose  heads  would  make  excellent  wig-blocks ;  and  sage  physicians,  whose 
knowledge  eztendeth  no  farther  than  writing  death  warrants  in  lAtin!'  How 
easy  to  continue  the  catalogue ! — as  thus:  Pillars  of  sanctity,  who  have  not  so 
much  grace  as  would  serve  as  a  prelude  to  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter ;  princely 
merchants,  whose  wealth  is  snugly  deposited  in  the  mountains  of  the  moon ;  great 
painters,  whose  works  arc  so  original,  that  there  is  nothing  like  them,  on  the  earth, 
in  the  heavens  above,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  divine  poets,  whose  divinity 
cannot  keep  them  from  stealing;  astute  critics,  whom  nature  hath  saved  from 
being  blockheads,  by  cramming  their  empty  pates  with  knavery ;  honorable  young 
gentlemen,  in  remarkably  fine  heads  of  hair,  whose  gentility  is  borrowed  of 
tiieir  tailors,  and  whose  youthful  honors  repose  where  resteth  the  wisdom  of 
Hjrppolite  de  Frisac,  viz.,  in  their  wigs;  and  finally,  'celebrated  actors,'  whose 
greatness  is  the  result  of  a  puff,  as  is  that  of  a  distended  soap-bubble,  and  who 
thereupon  swell  out,  as  cuntinueth  the  oracular  Jacques,  *  like  a  shirt  bleaching  in 
a  high  wind,'  and  arc  shining  examples,  that  a  man  need  never  want  gold  in 
bis  pocket,  who  hath  plenty  of  brass  in  his  face. 

Theatres,  indeed,  are  the  chief  courts  of  humbug.  There  she  has  erected  her 
throne,  (here  bend  nightly  her  worshipjiers,  and  there  convene  daily  her  disciples. 
Among  the  conspicuous  members  of  her  court,  are  many  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves *  stars,'  but  who  would  be  more  properly  distinguished  under  the  title  of 
'meteors,'  •  Will-o'-the-Wisps,'  and  '  Jack-with-the  Lanterns, '  inasmuch  as, 
like  those  luminous  bodies,  they  generally  take  their  rise  in  some  unknown  swamp, 
or  bog,  gleam  gloriously  for  a  moment,  vanish,  and  are  forgotten,  leaving  behind 
them  a  somewhat  mystciious  smell  of  sulphur,  which  has  led  naturalists  into 
curious  speculations  as  to  their  origin.  We  have  in  our  mind's  eye,  at  this  pre- 
sent, a  brilliant  specimen  of  these  emanations,  which  has  within  a  short  time 
flashed  across  our  theatrical  horizon.  Eue  hmno!  The  genius  which  hover'd  o'er 
the  classic  fane  that  rears  its  noble  stuccoed  countenance  in  llie  Bowery,  in  the 
days  of  the  big  eagle  of  golden  memory,  smiled  its  sweetest  smile  upon  the  nightly 
aspirations  of  a  promising  juvenile,  to  fame  and  fortune  then  unknovra.  He  was 
an  ambitious  youth,  and  even  in  the  tender  days  of  his  paphood,  did  his  soul  yearn 
for  greatness,  even  as  the  bowels  of  an  unhatched  gosling  may  be  supposed  to 
jream  for  the  bosom  of  a  duck-pond.  He  panted  for  glory,  from  bis  birth—  not 
the  soldier's  glor}',  which  is  gallantry  —  nor  the  statesman's,  which  is  emulation  — 
nor  the  poet's,  which  is  enthusiasm — nor  the  patriot's,  which  is  sand  for  the  eyes 
of  the  dear  people  —  but  an  actor's  g\oTy  —  which  combines  all  other  glories  in  one 
bright  constellation  of  glories.  The  golden  eagle  of  *  the  Bowery*  looked  benig« 
nant  upon  his  early  efforts,  and  the  genius  of  the  place,  in  very  ecstacy, 

'  beheld  his  early  flight 
Shook  o'er  hiiu  dew-drops  froui  her  wings  of  light,' 

and  crowed! 
Presuming  to  walk  boldly  forward,  ^wYkeie  \esastT  ^xVvs  only  dared  to  creep,  in 
good  dme  he  reached  the  glorioxa  e\evQl\0!i  ot  ^2c&x\-i«x%  t»isfiA2aiSL\  IBb^  xia^ 
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the  world,  that  is,  the  pit  of  the  Bawery,  by  surprise.  The  orchestra  were  ih 
ftmazemeDt  at  his  success ;  the  serpent  twined  with  envy ;  the  big  fiddle  was  mute  I 
Yet  he  was  only  a  comedian,  and  in  the  world's  esteem  not  a  Jiti^  comedian. 
He  had  a  soul  above  socks^  and  determined  speedily  to  become  a  tragedian ;  and 
under  the  spread  of  the  eagle's  wings,  an  American  tragedian.  The  genius  heard 
his  prayer;  it  was  whispered  in  the  orchestra;  it  was  murmured  in  the  pit;  the 
manager  smiled,  and  to  confirm  the  justice  of  that  supreme  award,  the  consoli- 
dated wisdom  <^  a  select  audience  of  the  *  unwashed '  declared,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic cracking  of  tmnumbered  half-pints  of  roasted  pea-nuts,  that  our  hero  w<u  a 
tragedian — an  American  tragedian;  that  he  was  bom  so,  and  could  n't  help  itl 
He  '  awoke  the  next  morning,  and  found  himself  famous.'  All  at  once,  the  con« 
tinent  of  America  dwindled  to  one  tenth  of  its  natural  size.  It  was  too  small 
for  the  '  American  tragedian.'  The  great,  the  stupendous  projects  of  his  philan- 
thropic mind  could  not  be  efiected  here.  However  impoverishing  the  loss  to  his 
country,  she  must  submit  to  the  sacrifice.  His  resolution  aitd  his  portrait  were 
taken,  his  biography  written,  and  a  ship  of  the  largest  size  conveyed  him  to  Eng- 
land. Here  we  might  say  something  pathetic.  We  might  discourse  of  those  dUh  m 
interested  patriots  who  have  been  known 

*  To  leave  their  country  for  their  country's  good  ;* 

but  we  dare  not;  or,  as  our  hero  himself  would  say,  in  that  simple  style  of  ora-     *^ 
tory  which  men  of  his  modest  demeanor  affect,  *  we  will  refrain  from  drawing 
from  the  tender  breast  of  sympathy,  through  the  clear  bright  eye  of  innocence,  a 
single  tear  to  moisten  the  immaculate  cambric  of  our  countrjonen!' 

His  was  no  common  object.  England  was  blessed  with  his  presence  for  no  com- 
mon purpose.  What  cared  he,  that  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  rang  a  merry 
peal  to  welcome  him  !  What  mattered  it  to  his  abstracted  mind,  that  Parliament 
convened  on  the  same  day !  Yet  he  could  not  be  so  insensible  to  the  ui^ent  re- . 
quests  which  assailed  him  from  the  managers  of  every  distinguished  theatre  ia 
the  United  British  Kingdom.  Their  attention  was  at  least  civil,  and  the  great 
American  tragedian  condescended  to  enlighten  the  British  nation  on  matters  and 
things  appertaining  to  the  histrionic  art,  as  practised  in  America.  Thunders  of 
applause !  volcanoes  of  approbation !  were  matters  of  course ;  gold  and  silver  uni- 
versal as  moonshine ;  the  court  of  the  great,  cakes  and  gingerbread,  common,  com- 
mon, Sir;  cards  of  invitation  to  my  Lord  Tom,  Count  Dick,  and  the  Duke  Harry, 
plenty,  plenty.  Sir — plenty  as  blackberries.*  These  things  were  nothing  to  the 
American  tragedian — it  was  a  high,  a  sacred  impulse,  which  brought  him  to 
England.  While  it  was  unaccomplished,  his  bosom's  lord  sat  restless  on  ila 
throne.    One  thought  filled  his  mind — one  thought  beset  him,  sleeping  or  waldog : 

*One  stem  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  itH  slave  ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave  — 
Btill  ui^ng  him  to  go  and  see 

The  dead  man  in  his  grave.' 


*  It  is  noi  frue,  that  Ladt  Blbssixoton  requested  the  great  American  tragedian  to  give  her  a 
lockof  hisliair! 

[Perhapa  not;  bat  we  can  assure  *C/  that  it  t«  true,  as  we  hare  had  accidental  oeeaaioii'to 

know,  shice  this  article  was  in  type,  that,  among  others  abroad|  Lou>  Ditdut  Btvait  !■  hie 

firiend  and  correspondent — Em.  Kwoksbbookb.] 
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He  went.  He  pilgrimized  the  tomb  of  Shakspeare.  Stratford  was  no  looger 
*  Stratford-upon-Avon/  but  Stratford-upon-Stilts — stilts  of  ecstacyt  The  'Ame- 
rican tragedian'  was  among  them! — and  for  whatl  To  visit  the  tomb  of  their 
iUostriocM  townsman  1  Yes ! — bat  not  alone  for  that  common,  well-worn  object, 
was  he  among  them.  The  name  of  Shakspeare  wanted  re-gilding  1  Its  early 
Inightness  age  had  dimmed ;  its  lustre  was  departing.  It  wanted  the  revivifying 
touch,  the  magic  brightening,  of  the  eloquence  of  an  American  tragedian— a 
JiijM  mUura  of  the  wild  woods — who  imbibed  the  poetic  spirit  of  Shakspeare  with 
his  first  spoonful  of  pap,  and  had  quaffed  it  in  huge  libations  ever  since.  U 
wanted  the  mjrstic  medicine  of  his  eulogium,  even  as  a  lily  wants  a.  scrubbing- 
brush. 

And  it  had  it.  The  American  tragedian  did  not  hesitate  to  stake  his  immoitar 
lity  upon  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  man  Shakspeare  was  no  mean  poet, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  wished  his  audience  to  remember,  that  he,  his  eulogist, 
was  the  great  American  tragedian.  The  good  people  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
dismounting  from  their  stilts,  paid  for  his  dinner,  and  the  name  of  Shakspeare, 
purified  and  disrobed  of  its  mantle  of  dust,  will  owe  its  future  vitality  to  the  revi- 
vifying breath  of  the  American  Roscius. 

Having  immortalized  Shakspeare,  the  great  American  tragedian  has  returned, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  a  philanthropist,  to  the 
open  arms  of  his  countrymen.  America  rejoices  in  his  return.  He  left  her  '  the 
Niobe  of  nations,'  all  tears,  at  his  parting.  His  return  is  like  the  warm  snn-lig^t, 
drying  up  our  dew  of  grief.    '  Salve,  salve  domiwus,  ERUrianisP  o. 


THEATRICAL    BORES. 

Can  I  be  spared  a  half  page  or  so  of  the  KNicKjsRBocKsa,  to  comment  upon  a 
great  and  growing  evil  among  many  fashionable  theatre-goers  1  If  the  privilege 
be  granted,  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  your  readers,  that  of  all  bores  under  the 
cope  of  heaven,  your  theatrical  bore  is  bore  the  most  tremendous.  One  goes  to  the 
play-house,  in  some  sense,  as  he  goes  to  church — lo  hear,  and  to  be  instructed  or  edi- 
fied. At  church,  however,  no  one  sits  at  your  elbow,  to  punch  you  in  the  libs, 
when  a  good  thing  is  said,  or  a  fine  sentiment  well  expressed.  No  one  bothers  you 
with  '  moral  and  sentimental  potter,'  in  illustration  of  what  the  preacher  may  be 
saying.  It  is  not  so  at  the  theatre.  Vou  shall  there  see  the  grossest  violations  of 
common  decorum  perpetrated,  without  a  blush,  or  even  a  consciousness  of  impro- 
priety. Well-dressed  persons,  who  might  otherwise  pass  for  well-bred  and  ri|^ 
blinking  gentlemen,  sitting  near  you,  will  edify  you  with  a  narration  of  what  Is 
going  to  happen  upon  the  stage,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  scene  and  incident  with 
which  your  are  to  be  suprised. 

*  Where  fa|[norancc  is  bliss, 
T  is  folljr  to  be  wise ;' 

and  of  all  places  and  things,  this  is  true  of  the  play-house.  Who  then  wants  a 
herald  at  his  side,  to  usher  in  the  characters — now  a  king,  or  a  distressed  lady,  or 
some  popular  favorite— with  *  Now  comes  in  So-and-So,'  or  *  Here  comes  Such- 

aa-Qne'— '  This  is  a  great  scene,  wherein '  going  on  to  narrate  the  whole  plot, 

for  the  especial  benefit  of  two  or  i\iTee  \K>xe&  ol  Vnx^Aiient  listeners  1 
There  is  your  amateui  singer, too\  BeK7«a  \ft«Kn^^Qa  tsniSL\da  >immmn|s 
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when  a  fkvorite  opem  or  song  is  being  performed !  Surely,  there  are  m'^'^]^!^ 
notioiis  of  propriety  in  this  matter.  I  remember  me  of  a  musical  boie  of  this  de- 
acripdoD,  whom  I  used  frequently  to  encounter  last  winter,  at  the  Park.  His  exter- 
nals were  those  of  a  man  in  the  best  society  -,  his  garments  were  of  unexc€|itionable 
teztuxe,  and  evidently  from  the  hands  of  a  tasteful  maker ;  his  linen  was  white 

'  M  the  fkoBed  mow, 


That  '■  bolted  by  tbe  uoitlieni  biaattwlee  o'er  *.* 

his  hair  was  in  the  keefrfng  of  PiLMEmi,  and  exhaled  die  delightfVil  pomade  de  rom 
of  diat  well-known  artist ;  in  short,  to  use  the  language  of  the  servant  in  *  Tbe  Man 
of  Nerve/  '  He  Icoked  like  a  gentleman,  an'  why  didn  't  he  act  as  sichi'  His  prac- 
tice was,  the  moment  a  popular  air  was  touched  by  the  orchestra,  to  commence  kis 
amateur  performance,  in  a  disagreeable  undertone;  and  in  this  way  he  would  accom- 
pany all  our  distinguished  vocalists,  with  an  air  of  perfect  indifference,  as  if  he 
were  not  really  ezemplifjring  the  height  to  which  ill  manners  could  be  carried,  by 
an  apparenUy  well-bred  man.  Not  to  trespass  too  much  upon  your  pages,  let  me 
come  to  my  moral.  Tell  no  one  at  the  theatre  what  he  is  to  see  next.  You  have 
no  right  to  destroy,  in  this  way,  the  interest  either  of  a  stranger  or  a  friend.  Keep 
your  musical  accompaniments  to  yourself,  when  eminent  performers  are  regaling 
the  audience  with  *  airs  from  heaven.'  You  are  not  paid  for  singing,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether too  generous  of  you  to  throw  away  your  efforts.  Hear,  yourself,  and  suffer 
others  to  do  the  same.  m. 


Salt  Water  Bathing.— We  are  desirous  of  performing  a  good  oflSce  for  those 
of  our  readers  whose  pursuits,  literary  or  professional,  necessarily  infer  sedentary 
habits,  in  bestowing  a  few  deserved  enconiums  upon  the  luxury  of  salt  water  bath- 
ing. Those  who  have  traversed  the  sea-beach  at  Rockaway  or  Iiong  Branch,  when 
'  all  the  billows  have  gone  over  them,'  can  tell  what  a  thrilling  sense  of  enjojrment 
the  surf  imparts  to  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirits.  Bat  Rockaway  and  Long 
Branch,  though  not  now  difficult  of  access,  are  not  open  at  all  hours  to  the  literary 
or  professional  citizen,  or  man  of  business,  as  are  the  New -York  SaU  Water 
Floating  Baths^  at  anchor  near  the  Battery.  It  is  curious  to  watch  the  effect  of 
bathing  here,  upon  such  as  enter  newly  upon  the  practice.  You  shall  see  a  man, 
with  the  serpent  of  care  apparently  gnawing  at  his  heart — the  walking  impersona- 
tion of  '  HARD  times' — Call  for  his  towels,  and  vanish  into  one  of  the  aisles,  where 
the  little  dressing-offices  look  out  upon  the  watery  inclosure.  Tarry  a  brief  space, 
and  mark  that  man  when  his  bath  is  accomplished.  How  altered  his  aspect,  as  he 
ascends  to  the  reading-room  to  adjust  his  hair,  and  look  at  the  papers  I  A  glow  Ji 
on  his  cheek ;  the  unpleasant  figments  of  his  brain  are  dissipated ;  and  upon  hit 
countenance  '  the  dove  of  peace  is  visibly  brooding.'  His  late  exercise  has  awa- 
kened within  him  a  new  sense,  and  Imparted  a  delightful  stimulus  to  his  menial 
faculties.  With  frequent  sea-bathing,  and  due  attention  to  potables  and  edibles, 
one  may  conmiand  good  health,  amid  the  fiercest  fervors  of  the  summer  solstice. 
Doubtless,  since  '  the  pressure'  has  been  operative,  many  a  prudent  citizen  has 
suspended  being  sick,  from  being  unable  to  afford  the  charges  of  the  physician  or 
apothecary.  Let  him  follow  our  counsels,  and  he  may  snap  his  fingers  altogether 
at  both  these  f^inctionaries,  as  gentleman,  in  so  fkr  as  he  is  concerned,  whose  occu- 
pation 's  gone. 
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A  New  Drama.  —  We  have  carsorily  examined  the  manuscript  sheets  of '  Poca- 
hontas, an  Historical  Drama,  in  Ftve  Acts.'  Pressing  avocations  have  prevented 
an  adequate  consideration  and  notice  of  the  play,  in  the  present  number:  we  shall 
refer  to  it  again,  however,  in  the  number  for  July.  In  the  mean  time,  as  affording 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  execution  of  this  dramatic  effort,  we  extract  die  fol- 
lowing from  a  scene  between  Powhatan,  (Pocahontas's  lather,)  Paspaho,  and  Na- 
montac,  an  Indian  who,  as  Smith's  history  informs  us,  accompanied  Captain 
Newport  on  his  return,  after  the  first  settlement,  to  England.  The  impieasioa 
made  upon  a  savage,  by  that  '  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar,*  London,  is  well 
imagined: 

Nam.    1  dwelt  among  them  in  their  mighty  villige, 
The  Yengeese  name  it  London.    In  the  midst 
!■  an  enormous  lodge,  so  huge,  so  wide, 
That  it  would  cover  up  an  Indian  village, 
Trees,  wigwams,  fields,  and  alL    There  YengeeM  chiefs, « 
All  robed  m  black,  conduct  their  sacrifices. 
Mt  father  Newport  led  me  up  — and  up  — 
Tul  we  had  reached  its  utmost  top,  so  high, 
The  clouds  were  close  above  us.    Then  I  looked 
Over  that  setUement,  far,  for  away, 
To  where  the  earth  rose  up  to  meet  the  sky, 
All  round  and  round  me.    Mighty  Rarhem  f  therr, 
In  all  that  wide  extent  that  spread  below  me, 
Like  to  a  vast  savamiah,  witn  red  rocks 
Springing  up  over  it,  I  nothing  saw, 
Save  only  painted  lodges  and  black  smoke. 
No  tree,  no  shrub ;  not  even  one  single  patch 
Of  fresh,  green  earth. 

J*a»,  And  men  live  there  7 

Nam.  They  swarm 

Uke  locusts. 

Paa.  Have  they  squaws,  and  wtiite  papooses  1 

Nam.  They  have. 

Pas.  And  pass  their  lives  in  that  huge  village  1 

Nam.  From  earliest  infoncy  to  white-haired  age. 

Pat.    Well,  that 's  the  greatest  marvel  vet,  of  all. 
Without  or  forest  shade  or  green  savannah, 
They  live — they  love  7 

Nam.  Even  so. 

Pas.  What !  woo  a  maiden 

Within  the  saiiare  walls  of  a  painted  lodge  1 
No  shady  path,  no  moon  to  look  up()n  them ; 
Not  even  a  bush  or  shrub  to  veil  their  meeting 
From  common  eyes !    The  Ycngcese  cannot  krve ! 


Flushing  (the  most  beautiful  of  names)  should  be  better  known  than  It  is  to  many 
of  oor  city  denizens.  Whether  by  land  or  water,  the  distance  is  short,  and  th^ 
way  pleasant  exceedingly.  By  the  former,  you  are  rewarded  by  a  succession  of 
the  most  channing  landscapes,  with  vistas  opening  into  the  verdant  country,  and 
backward  views  of  the  city  and  harbor,  imder  an  atmosphexe  softened  and  aalilned 
by  distance ;  by  the  latter,  the  varied  scenery  of  the  opening  Sound  is  am  either 
hand,  and  the  cool  airs  from  the  water  and  flowery  shores  have  a  smack  of  Elysiiim. 
When  the  visitor  arrives,  he  finds  at  the  new  *  Pavilion  House/  every  culinary 
luxury,  served  in  the  best  style,  with  superior  wines,  and  the  most  conrteons  atten- 
tions ;  while  over  against  him,  difiusing  an  aroma  all  around,  and  glowing  with 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  are  the  renowned  gardens  of  the  Messrs.  PniMcs.  Verily, 
( the  pressure'  should  be  harmless  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  '  have  had  losses,'  when 
the  care-foigetting  scenes  of  Flushing  may  be  so  easily  commanded.    Gk>  there. 


